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ROBERTS'S VOYAGES AND EXCURSIONS IN THE INTERIOR OF 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Narrative of Voyages and Excursions on the East Coast and in the Interior of 
Central America ; describing a Journey up the River San Juan, and passage across 
the Lake of Nicaragua to the City of I<eon ; pointing out the advantages of a direct 
Commercial Intercourse with the Natives. By Orlando W. Roberts, many Years a 
Resident Trader. Edinburgh, 1827. 12mo. 

The Dame of Central America appears to belong to that part of 
the northern continent which lies to the south of Mexico, including 
Guatemala and the countries of the Isthmus of Darien, and extending 
to Columbia. The project of forming a communication through the 
Isthmus, and thus connecting the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, which 
has lately been entertained for the second time in this country, has 
thrown a new interest upon a land already sufficiently remarkable for its 
natural productions. Having been since the conquest of the Spaniards 
strictly guarded by its jealous rulers from the curiosity of inter- 
lopers and traders, in spite of its proximity to our West India colo- 
nics, the utmost ignorance has prevailed respecting both its geogra- 
phical and statistical condition. The independence of Guatemala^ 
and the general success of the patriots in these quarters, has contri- 
buted not only to create much speculation concerning South American 
countries, but has likewise produced several publications concerning 
them. So little light has nevertheless been thrown upon the Isthmus 
itself, and the immediately adjoining territories, that the project 
above mentioned was entertained in a gross ignorance of the real cir- 
cumstances and difficulties on which its execution would depend. The 
navigator who has written this little volume is well acquainted with 
the Atlantic side of the Isthmus ; and being arrested for a patriot and 
spy by the Spanish Authorities, was carried a prisoner from the bay 
of Niconderagua, on the eastern coast of the Continent, to the city of 
Leon, within a few -leagues of the Pacific. The route by which he 
was conducted by the river San Juan across the lake of Niconderagua, 
and by the coast of the lake of Leon, being that which has been 
Jan. 1828. B 
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considered as affording by far the fewest obstacles to the formation of 
a canal, enables him to give valuable information on the subject. His 
narrative has other attractions. It is to be lamented that men who 
follow an adventurous and wandering life — who are accustomed to 
enterprise, and prefer danger to repose, arc naturally indisposed to sit 
down with a pen in hand to retrace their course. It would be well if 
they would follow the example of Mr. Roberts, who has proved him- 
self qualified to do justice to his opportunities. His little volume is 
not merely a pleasant and attractive book of adventure, but likewise 
replete with much sound information respecting the geography, natural 
history, and commercial advantages of the places he has visited. 

In the year 1816, Mr. Roberts left Jamaica the commander of a 
brig, with an assorted cargo of no great value, for the purpose of 
trading with the free tribes on the east-coast, between the Gulph of 
Darien and the Bay of Honduras : at the end of nine weeks he 
returned, after a most successful voyage. The Indians on the coast 
are peculiarly friendly to the English, and very willing to exchange 
the commodities of the country with the traders who visit them. For 
the various articles composing the cargo of the brig — such as tin and 
iron pots, coarse manufactured goods, cutlasses, adzes, and beads, 
Mr. Roberts returned with a cargo of tortoiseshell, sarsaparilla, and 
other valuable productions in which these countries abound. Sub- 
sequent circumstances induced him to reside among these tribes for 
upwards of seven years, during which time he collected the informa- 
tion he has now given to the world. The people with whom he mixed, 
consisting chiefly of pure Indians, and offspring of Indians and negroes 
called Samboes, are not only on the whole an amiable and inoffensive 
people ; but moreover of more importance in this part of the world 
than \i usually supposed. Tlie Independents have hitherto acted re- 
specting them with an indifference which shows a mistaken view of their 
force ; and it is proper that other nations should be better informed. 
Of the uprightness and honesty of the pure Indians, Mr. Roberts gives 
many honourable instances ; and a greater proof of the mildness of 
their dispositions, and the urbanity of their manners, cannot be given 
than in his retirement among some of the tribes of the Valientes, 
some way inland from the Mnsquito shore, alone and unattended, as 
an invalid, for the recovery of his health. The station he fixed upon 
for this purpose is situated on the banks of the river Chrico Mola, 
where he established himself partly as a trader ready to barter 
goods, and partly as a patient: both his objects were effectually 
answered. The inhabitants and Indians in the interior came to his 
hut loaded with sarsaparilla ; and were contented to take anything in 
exchange ; so that in less than six weeks he had collected upwards of 
five thousand pound weight of this article ; while at the same time the 
river was as clear as crystal, in which he bathed every morning, the 
air pure and salubrious, the woods abounding with game, and his 
rambles leading into beautiful districts, untrod by any other foot than 
that of the wild hog, or a wandering Indian. An anecdote, related 
by the navigator, affords a curious proof of the infrequency of the 
intnider's footstep into the wild borders upon the settlement where 
lie had pitched his tent : — 

^^ On my return from one of these excursions the chief man of the settle- 
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ment^ named by the traders Jasper Hall^ told me, that some of the women 
had discovered the track of an extraordinary animal^ whic}i had filled them 
"with much apprehension ; and that none of the hunters could make out, from 
their description, what it was ; the women insisting that it could only be 
" Devil's track." The story excited my curiosity j and not doubting but 
that it might prove to be that of some large animal, probably imknown in 
Europe, I persuaded him to make up a hunting party and go m search of it* 
Jasper, myself, and other three men, provided with provisions and other 
materials to enable us to remain a night or two in the woods if necessary, set 
out at day-break — well armed — and having three of the women with us to 
serve as guides. After proceeding more than four hours by an unusual 
route, we came to a deep ravine, which we ascended nearly a mile to a place 
where the tract had become visible. Here old Jasper burst out into a loud 
laugh, calling out, " Hai Robert ! him devil tract found," — and on investi- 
gation it proved to be the marks of a pair of coarse hobb-nailed shoes, which 
I had worn on one of my long excursions. We had approached the ravine 
by a different path than that by which I had penetrated, and I was amused 
to find that I had come so far in search of my own footsteps."-r-pp. 61, 62. ; 

During the progress of these discoverers they had seen several 
kinds of game, but not a shot had been fired, for fear of alarming 
the wild animal they sought. Now as the women had brought plan- 
tains and cassava, which is as much as to say bread and cheese, and 
since game abounded, it was determined to remain two or three days 
in the woods. A few huts were hastily constructed, and the women 
being left to cover them with the leaf of the wild plantain, the man 
proceeded until they fell in with the peccary, or wild hogs : discover- 
ing about a hundred of them, twenty were quickly shot, and then 
barbecued. As this mode of cookery may not be familiar to our 
readers, we shall quote Mr. Roberts's description of it^ as well as his 
minute account of the animal itself: — 

'^ We killed about twenty ; and the noise of our firearms having brought 
the women to our assistance, all hands were soon busily employed m cutting 
out the gland on the back of the animal, and dividing the carcase, into 
quarters, for the purpose of being barbacued. This operation is performed 
by erecting a low frame, or grating of wood, upon which the meat is laid, 
and covered with leaves ; a fire is Hghted underneath, apd the flesh is in this 
manner not only smoked, but sometimes half roasted, before it is considered 
sufficiently cured. It will keep good during several weeks. 

^' The ears of the peccary are short, pointed, and erect ; the eyes are sunk 
deep in the head, the neck is short and thick, the bristles are nearly as large 
as those of the hedgehog, — longest on the neck and back; it is of a hoary 
black colour, annulate with white, having a collar, from the shoulders to the 
breast, of dusky white ; — in size, and colour, it something resembles the hog 
of China ; it has no tail,— -on the back there is a glandulous opening, from 
which constantly distils a thin fetid liquor. If the animal is killed in the 
evening, this part carefully cut out, and the liquor instantly washed away, 
the flesh is agreeable food. They grunt with a strong harsh sound ; and, 
when vexed, make a most disagreeable noise with their tusks, which are 
scarcely conspicuous when their mouth is shut. They will sometimes turn, 
with fury, on their assailant, whose best refuge, in that case, is to climb upon 
a tree, and then, if he has good dogs, to keep them in play — ^he may kill 
them at pleasure so long as his ammunition lasts. They principally feed on 
fruits, seeds, and roots ; and sometimes do much mischief in the plantain 
and cassava walks." — ^pp. 63, 63. 

Tlie expeditioa wais i\m OQP(}»iied us^til X\^ piy^ty asG§ft49<i » 
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mountain, when the author was rewarded for his pains hy a clear 
yiew of hoth seas. 

** In the afternoon we succeeded in gaining the summit of the mountain^ 
where I was well repaid for the great niiigue and trouble of ascending. It 
did not terminate in any peak or cone^ nor had it the particular appearance of 
volcanic origin^ but was rather the continuation of a chain^ or ridge of moun- 
tains, which rose higher than any of those in the immediate neighbourhood. 

*' About five hundred yards across its summit^ the descent^ towards the 
Pacific, commences rather abruptly, and is more precipitous than on the side 
by which wc ascended. Mountains still higher appeared to the eastward in 
the direction of Panama and Chagre. To the north-west, an immense and 
continued unbroken chain of mountains presented themselves as far as the 
eye could reach ; and, here and there, various high, isolated peaks, having 
the appearance of volcanoes, sprung up from the chain. / had a clear and 
distinct view of both seas; many of the islands in the Boco del Toro and 
Chiriqui Lagoons on the Atlantic side, were distinctly seen, but I could not 
perceive Quibo, nor any of the islands on the Pacific, which I thought would^ 
if correctly laid down in the charts, have been visible. The immense forests 
of stately trees which vegetate on the sides of all rivers in this country, and 
clothe most of the mountains to their very summits, effectually prevented 
our tracing the course of these rivers ; nevertheless, the country, from the 
spot on which we obtained this delightful view, presented the map of an 
immense mountain forest, drawn on Nature's grandest scale." — pp. 64, 65. 

The Valieiites are a brave people, as their name wonld import, and 
are the most civilized of the tribes who inhabit this part of terra 
iirraa. Among other customs the practice of duelling prevails, which 
is, ])crhaps, the ground upon which they are esteemed for their sense 
of honour: — 

** When a Valiente Indian considers himself affronted, or injured, by one 
of his own tribe, he deliberately sharpens his moscheat, or cutlass; and, 
taking a friend with him, goes to the house of his adversary, whom he 
challenges to fair combat. The challenge is frequently accepted on the spot, 
fair play is allowed, and the duel never ends until one, or sometimes both, 
arc killed or disabled. 

" They display considerable dexterity in the use of the cutlass, both in 
attack and defence; and it is rare to nnd a Valiente without the mark of 
deep cuts on his body, and particularly about the head. If the challenged 
party puts off the decision of the quarrel to a future day, it is generally made 
up by the intervention of friends. Being *^ called out " by one of these 
slashing gentlemen, I insisted upon substituting rifle guns, a proposal which 
he declared * English fashion, no good ! ' and, by the interference of 
friends, we settled our dispute without bloodshed. Few of them can use fire- 
arms with effect, but they are very expert with the bow and arrow, and are 
good and dexterous spearmen." — ^pp 70, 71. 

The notion they entertain respecting the interference of a Supreme 
Being in sublunary affairs, seems bounded by terming any ex- 
traordinary event a " God business." An accident which hefel Mr. 
Roberts in bathing, affords an example of the exercise of this limited 
piety : — 

*^ In one of my excursions above the great falls, the Indians inadvertently 
allowed the canoe to drift so near to a tremendous precipice, that they had no 
chance of paddling her out of danger. They instantly leapt overboard and 
swam ashore. Being so completely taken by surprise, I saw no chance of 
safety but bykeeping in the canoe, which went over the fall and was dashed 
in pieces. When I recovered my recollection, I found myself ip the water^ 
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by the side of a small island^ a little distance beneath the fall^ grasping firmly 
some bushes that overhung the river. Some Indians on the other side of the 
river, who had not seen the accident, conveyed me down to my own house. 
Feeling sick from the shock I had received, I lay down to recover myself. In 
the mean time my companions in the canoe had gone home and reported my 
death, in confirmation of which they pointed out the splinters of the canoe 
floating past the settlement. I had scarcely been an hour in my hammock 
when old Jasper, and other head-men, came to my house, lamenting my deaths 
and proposing to take an account of my effects, that they might be taken care 
of for my relations, or creditors. Nothing could equal their astonishment 
when I sat up, and asked them what they were about to do ? * By Robert ! ' 
a favourite exclamation of the old chief, ' you no drown ! ' then he added, 
with a certain degree of reverential awe, ' this is God business, Robert ! only 
God business ! ! ' *'— p. 72. 

The summit of ambition in a native of these coasts^ is to be " true 
English gentleman fashion *' in all respects. Getting heartily druuk 
is not considered any violation of this character ; but when the women 
intoxicate themselves, with a pipe of wine washed on the Mosquito 
shore, it was considered a severe reproach on the part of their 
husbands, who had done the same tiling — that for women to be 
in liquor was " no true English lady fashion." Mr. Roberts thus 
describes their mode of living : it forms a favourable contrast with 
the laborious pilgrimage of the poor subjects of states more advanced 
in the arts of life : — 

'^ The mode of living of the Valientes, is upon the whole comfortable. 
Nature has supplied them abundantly with the necessaries of life: their 
plantations are managed with very little labour, and their woods contain 
abundance of game : their rivers abound in the finest fish, and their lagoons 
are plentifully furnished with the richest turtle, and other food for their 
support. Anciently the common covering of these Indians was made of a 
sort of tree bark, prepared by being some time soaked in running water, and 
afterwards beaten with a smooth heavy club into a consistency resembling 
shamoy leather. This was formed into a square piece, six or seven feet long, 
and about fiVe feet wide, with a hole cut in the centre to admit the head. 
Now, however, they are dressed with greater decency ; many of them put on 
even a complete European suit ; and I have seen their traders and head men 
even well dressed, or, in their own words, * true EngHsh gentleman fashion,' 
and followed by numbers of their less fortunate countrymen, who had some 
favour to ask, or were desirous of paying their court to the great man, who in 
the mean time was, perhaps, struttmg about with a silk umbrella over his 
head, to protect him from the sun. 

^' The wet season is not, with them, considered an unhealthy period ; on 
the contrary, it is one of rest and enjoyment, during which they form parties 
for drinking weak preparations of cocoa, of which they take immense 
quantities. Their method of preparing it is extremely simple, it being merely 
bruised, or crushed between two stones, and ground to a consistence of paste, 
diluted with warm water ; and in this state passed round to the company in 
calabashes, containing each about a quart : some Indians drink eight or ten 
quarts at a sitting, which induces a state of sleepy insensibility. At these 
meetings, it is a favourite amusement to tell long stories, or make harangues, 
in a singing monotonous tone of voice, to which all listen without interrupting 
the speaker, however improbable the story may be. I have frequently, in 
my turn, endeavoured to give them an account of some remarkable occurrence ' 
of my life, or some idea of European power and attainments: however 
incomprehensible and impossible some of these things must have appeared 
to ignorant Indians, they never offered the least interruption. When a 
Story was ended, some of the elders would perhaps^consider a few minntes^ 
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and after looking irouhd^ td Collect as it were the opinions of the company^ 
would gravely say, ' lie Robert, lie/ — to which I would answer, ' no he, 
all true, Snglish fashioh ; but now,' I would add, * I am going to tell you a 
lie story,' — ^when they would, with the greatest good nature, gather round, 
to hear ' Robert tell story/ "—pp. 76, 77. 

After the recovery of his health, Mr. Roberts does not remain sta- 
tiotiiEiry, but fitting out small vessels prosecutes several short trading 
Toyagcs along the coast, apparently much to his advantage. While 
at Cartago the country is visited with an earthquake. 

'^ The city of Cartago is the capital of the province of Costa Rica ; its 
estimated population, in 1813, was thirty-seven thousand seven hundred 
and sixteen souls ; but, about two years after that period, it was nearly 
destroyed by a tremendous earthquake, which shook the whole Isthmus of 
Darien. On the night that this event took place, I was in an Indian house 
at Monkey Point, and had an opportunity of witnessing its effect on that 
part of the coast. About the middle of the night in question, I found the 
frame of the wicker bedstead on which I slept, shaken with very great vio- 
lence ,* supposing that it was either my companion (one of the traders), or 
some of my Indian friends who wished to frighten, or awaken me suddenly, 
I rather angrily demanded, whether they meant to shake me to pieces ? In 
a few seconds, however, the screams of tne women, and the cries of the men 
m the adjoining huts, together with the rolling motion of the earth, which 
was twisting the hut in all directions, put an end to my suspense. I instantly 
ran out of the place to the open air ; and, though scarcely able to keep upon 
my feet from the rolling and trembling motions of the earth, I observed such 
a scene as will never to the last hour of my existence be erased from my 
memory. The ground under our feet seemed to heave convulsively, as if 
ready and open to swallow us, producing a low terrific sound ; the trees, 
within a short distance of the huts, were so violently shaken from their up- 
rig^lt position, that their branches were crashing, and their trunks grinding 
against each other, with a groaning sound ; the domestic fowls, the parrots, 
macaws, pigeons, and other birds, were flying about and against each other, 
in amazement, screaming in their loudest and harshest tones : the shrieks of 
the monkeys, and the bowlings of the beasts of the forest, which seemed as 
if approaching near us for protection, were mingled with the cries of the 
terrified Indian^, and their domestic animals, every living creature seeming 
to be overwhelmed with dismay. Although I had often contended with 
hurricanes, and storms at sea, I was utterly confounded by this unnatural 
scene, and it was some moments before I could rally my faculties sufficiently 
to think what should be done for my own preservation : — considering that 
the greatest danger would be in the event of the sea rising so high as to 
sweep the beach, I hastily roused my stupified companion ; and, hurrying 
to our small vessel, got her shoved off from the shore, — considering that she, 
at all events, would Hkelykeep afloat; and we awaited the result with fear 
and trembling. The shocks gradually became less violent, and towards day- 
break had entirely subsided. No lives were lost here, or at the other Indian 
settlements in the neighbourhood, but the ground appeared rent in various 
places, the sand on the beach was either raised in ridges, or depressed in 
furrows ; a place, which in the evening had been a small lagoon, or pond, in 
which several canoes were floating, was now become quite dry ; most of the 
huts were violently cracked and twisted, and the effects of the earthquake 
were everywhere visible. The Mosquito men, who weie at this season on 
the coast, were so terrified and overwhelmed with superstitious dread, that * 
they abandoned the turtle fishery, and returned home before the season was 
halt finished."— pp. 91, 92. 

The only persons in the neighbourhood not frightened by this 
event, were a trader, and some of his Indian friends, who wtere 60 
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intoxicated at the time it happened^ that until next morning they were 
not aware that any extraordinary occurrence had taken place. They 
had a confused recollection that a puncheon of rura, which was in the 
hut, could not he kept from rolling on the floor ; but whether some 
person was trying to steal it from them, or it was endeavouring to run 
away of its own accord, they could not at the time determine. 

Along the shore on which our navigator traded in his canoes, turtle is 
caught in great abundance. The wasteful extravagance with which 
the precious flesh of this delectable creature is thrown away, and even 
its eggs destroyed by thousands, would sorely excite the wrath of the 
gourmand. rx)r the benefit of those who know the flavour of turtle 
better than its natural history, we shall quote Mr. Roberts's anecdotes 
of it, and the account of the mode of spearing it. 



cc 



From Matina, in proceeding along the shore, we meet with the two 
rivers Vasquez and Azuelos ; and to the northward of these the Boca de la 
Portuga, or Turtle Bight : — at this place hundreds of the finest turtle are 
killed annually, merely for the sake of their manteca, or fat, which is melted 
into oil, and used by the Indians, and others on the Mosquito Shore, as a 
substitute for butter. Most of the fishermen on their return from the south- 
wards towards home, stop at this place for the purpose of procuring this 
oil, and turtles* eggs, which latter are dried in the sun to preserve them — 
and in this way many thousands of turtle are annually destroyed or pre- 
vented from coming to maturity. 

'' During the months of April, May, June, and July, the green turtle 
comes from various kays, and places a great many leagues distant, to several 
parts of the Mosquito Shore, especially to the sandy beaches in the vicinity 
of Turtle Bogue, to deposit their e^s. At this season the sea is covered 
with what the fishermen call thimbles — a small blubber fish, in shape not 
unlike a tailor's thimble ; these, and a peculiar sort of grass growing at the 
bottom of the sea, is their principal food. It is to be observed that the 
turtle have large lungs, and cannot go deeper in the water than five or six 
fathoms, being obliged to come frequently to the surface, for the purpose 
of blowing, as all fish do that have lungs. The male and female remain 
together about nine days, during which time the female feeds, and keeps in 
good condition ; but when they separate, the male is totally exhausted, worth- 
less, and unfit for use as food. Sometime after this season the female crawls 
up the sandy beaches, and prepares to lay her eggs ; she makes a circle in the 
sand until it is fully prepared — she then digs a hole, about two feet deep, in 
which she deposits from sixty to eighty, covers them up, and goes off, gene- 
rally before day-break ; about the fifteenth night afterwards she returns, and 
deposits a similar number, near the same spot. The young turtle come out 
of the shell in about thirty-two days, and immediately make their way into 
the sea. Both the hawksbill and loggerhead turtle keep the same season ; 
but if a trunk turtle, a species of immense size, and exceedingly fat, is found 
dead on the beach, neither of them will lay their eggs within a mile of the 
place, for which reason that kind is never molested. 

*^ The handle of the spear with which the Indians sfrUe the turtle, is 
made of very hard wood ; the head is a triangular- shaped piece of notched 
iroUj with a sharp point ; a piece of iron is joined to this which slips into a 
groove at the top of the spear handle, and has a line attached to it which runs 
through eyes fixed, for that purpose, to the shaft of the spear to which a 
float is fastened. The Indians, when near enough to strike the turtle, raises 
the spear above his shoulder, and throws it in such a manner that it takes a 
circular direction in the air, and lights, with its point downward, on the back 
of the animal, peneti ating through the shell, and the point becoming de- 
tached from the handle, remains firmly fastened in the creature's body ; the 
float BOW shows on the surface of the water which way the turtle has gone ; 
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and he is easily bunted up, and secured, by means of tbe line, wbicb bas 
remained attached to the spear bead." — pp. 93 — 95, 

'' The inhabitants of this part of the coast are careful to preserve the 
bawksbill turtle, as much as they possibly can. They never destroy its eggs, 
and have a singular, but cruel, method of taking tbe shell from its back, with- 
out killing tbe animal, as is done by the other tribes. They collect a quantity 
of dry grass, or leaves, v^rith which they cover the creature's back, and then 
setting the stuff on fire, the beat causes the shell on the back to separate at 
tbe joints. A large knife is then insinuated horizontally, and the pieces are 
gradually lifted from tbe back, care being taken, not to injure the shell by 
too much heat, nor to force it off, till the beat has fully prepared it for 
separation. 

•' The turtle is held down by an Indian during this cruel operation, and 
afterwards suffered to escape ; but great numbers of them, reduced to this 
hapless state, fall a prey to tbe numerous sharks on the coast. There have 
been many instances, however, of turtle being afterwards caught, which had 
undergone the process, and the shell, subsequently formed, has, instead of 
thirteen pieces, the usual number, been in one piece only." — ^p. 46. 

Another singular inhabitant of these waters is the manatee, which 
is as yet unknown to our tables. The account of the lean streaked 
with fat, and the anti-scrofulous effects of a^diet upon it, will surely 
provoke some alderman connected with the West Indies to procure a 
trough of them for private consumption. 

** Many of the fishermen, Indians and others, on their return from the 
southern fishing grounds, call in this neighbourhood, for the purpose of 
taking manatees, which are very plenty in the river, and in a creek at the 
upper end of the harbour. Hundreds of these fishermen remain to cure the 
meat, on the low sandy point, at the entrance of the harbour, without being 
molested by the Spaniards. This singular creature may be considered the 
connecting link between quadrupeds and fishes ; it retains the fore- feet, or 
rather bands, of the former, with the tail of tbe latter — spreading out in a 
horizontal direction like a large fan. Beneath the skin, which is uncommonly 
hard and thick, there is a deep layer of very sweet fat. The meat, in its 
thickest parts, has the singular property of being streaked throughout with 
alternate layers of fat and lean, being most excellent food. Persons subject 
to be afflicted with scorbutic or scrofulous complaints, find speedy relief; by 
using it freely, their blood is said to become purified, and the virulence of the 
complaint is thrown to the surface of the body, and quickly disappears. Tbe 
manatee is extremely acute in its sense of hearing, and immerges itself in the 
water on the slightest noise ; it feeds on long shoots of tender grass growing 
on tbe banks of the rivers, and will rise nearly two- thirds of its. length out of 
the water to reach its food ; it is found only in tbe most solitary and least 
frequented creeks and rivers ; the male and female are generally together: their 
common length is from eight to twelve feet, and it weighs from five to eight 
hundred pounds weight : some of them are however much larger, weighing 
from twelve even to fifteen hundred weight. The Indians generally steal 
upon them early in the morning when they are feeding, and kill them with 
a narpoon ; but if the least noise i^ made in approaching, they immediately 
sink, and escape." — ^pp. 97, 98. 

One of the articles of commerce, which is an object with traders on 
these coasts, is the vanilla, which is probably better known in the 
artificial gout it gives to chocolate, or to ice, than in its natural state : 
Mr. Roberts gives a description of the plant, and its preparation for 
use : — 

•^ The^country from San Juan River to this point abounds in vanilla* of 

* Vanilla aromatica (Epidendnun vaoiUa of Liim.} 
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the finest quality. This plant climbs with ease to the top of the highest 
tree. At a distance the leaves slightly resemble those of the vine ; the flowers 
are of a white colour, intermixed with red and yellow ; when these fall off, 
they are quickly succeeded by the pods, growing in bunches not unlike the 
plantain, and generally of the thickness of a child's finger. The pods are 
green at first, grow yellow, and finally brown ; the method used to preserve 
the fruit, is to gather it when yellow, before the pods begin to open or burst: 
— it is then laid in small heaps for the space of three or four days to ferment. 
The fruit is afterwards spread in the sun to dry ; and when about half dried, 
flattened with the hand» and rubbed over with cccoa, palm, or other oil ; — 
it is once more exposed to the sun, to be fully dried, rubbed over with oil a 
second time, put in small parcels, and closely covered over v/ith the dried 
leaves of the plantain or Indian reed. Care is taken not to allow the pods to 
remain upon the stalks too long before they are pulled, as, in that case, 
they transude a black fragrant balsam, which carries off both the sm.ell and 
delicate flavour for which alone they are valued. The vanilla plant is also 
found on most parts of the Mosquito Shore, and in the neighbourhood of 
Breo del Rero and Chiriqui Lagoons ; it requires heat, moisture, and shade, 
to bring it to perfection, and when used in that state it gives a most delicious 
flavour to coffee, chocolate, &c., forming an important article of commerce, 
especially among the Spaniards." — pp. 99, 100. 

An English settlement, as is well known, once existed on the Mos- 
quito shore, which was afterwards abandoned by our government: 
when the English superintcndant was reluctantly withdrawn, he 
left behind hira the mixed race of negroes and Creoles that had 
formed the population of his settlement. In proceeding up the coast 
to the north, Mr. Roberts visited the remains of the infant colony, and 
bitterly regrets that a district which affords such striking local advan- 
tages, should have been deserted on any trifling consideration. His 
account of a detachment of the descendants of the settlers is curious. 

" There are few settlements of Mosquito Indians, and Samboes, at Kirka- 
viUe and Rigmans Bank, on the borders of the Lagoon ; but the principal 
settlement, is at a place, about six milqs to the southward of the entrance, 
and being composed of people similar to those at Bluefields, it may also be 
considered an English settlement. The people are principally Creoles, 
Mulattoes, and Samboes, from Jamaica, San Andres, and the Corn Islands ; 
many of them have married Indian women, and every thing considered, they 
live in a very comfortable manner. Their place of residence, consisting of 
thirty or forty houses, is called English Bank, and faces the shore of the 
Lagoon. The population may be about one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred souls, living in very neat compact houses of one story high, the 
sides for the most part made of clay, beaten down hard into a framework of 
lath and hardwood posts, and roofed with a durable species of palm leaf. 
The Jamaica traders have established two stores for the sale of goods among 
them, and there is also one supplied from the United States ; the agents in 
charge of these stores constantly reside at English Bank, and are visited by 
different tribes of Indians, and by Mosquito-men, from all parts of the coast ; 
bringing -tortoise-shell, gum copal, caoutchouc, &c. ; skins, paddles, canoes, 
and various articles to barter for duck, check, cutlass blades, and other goods 
adapted for the Indian trade. The inhabitants employ themselves in turtle- 
ing during the season, and in raising provisions, hunting, and fishing, during 
the remainder of the year. They maintain a friendly correspondence with 
the regular Indians ; are, in general, fair and honourable in their deaUngs 
wiXh them, and vdth each other, and are truly hospitable to those Europeans, 
or other strangers, who happen to come amongst them. They are, however, 
without any religious instruction, and I have again to lament that no 
missionary nas hitherto visited this part of the coast ; where, although he 
mighty ftt firsts meet with a little occasional opposition from the vmiing 
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traders^ he would ultimately do much good ; and I may venture^ at all 
events^ to affirm^ that he would not meet with that discouragement^ which 
has lately heen experienced by his brethren in the more civilized colonies of 
Barbadoes and Demerara. 

*^ I never knew an instance of a marriage being celebrated among them^ 
according to the prescribed forms of the English^ or of any other church ; 
these engagements are mere tacit agreements^ which are sometimes^ although 
rarely, broken by mutual consent. The children here, and at Bluefields, are 
in general baptised by the captains of trading vessels iVom Jamaica ; who on 
their annual return to the coast, perform this ceremony with any thing but 
reverence, on all who have been born during their absence ; and many of 
them are indebted to these men for more than baptism. In proof of this, I 
could enumerate more than a dozen of acknowledged children, of only two 
of these captains, who seem to have adopted, without scruple, the Indian 
idea of polygamy in its fullest extent. By this licentious and immoral con- 
duct, they have, however, so identified themselves with the natives, and with 
some of the principal people on the coast, as to obtain a sort of monopoly in 
the sale of goods, which it would be difficult for any stranger, not possessed 
of an intimate knowledge of the Indian character, to shake ; they have also so 
insinuated themselves into the good graces of the leading men, that their arri- 
val on the coast is hailed with joy by all classes, as the season of festivity, 
revelry, christening, and licentiousness. Funerals are however conducted 
with decency and comparative propriety ; Mr. Ellis, or one of the agents of 
the traders, with the old men of the place, generally give their attendance on 
these solemn occasions. Notwithstanding that they live in this free manner 
without fixed laws or religious restraint, they, in absence of the traders, 
maintain an order and regularity, that would not lose by comparison, with 
any of the small provincial towns in England. In cases of dispute, a reference 
to the arbitration of some of the elders, or to their general friend, Mr. Ellis, 
decides the matter at once. Mr. Ellis has done much good both among the 
mixed residents and the Indians; and has on many occasions given the 
strongest proofs of a most kind, and benevolent disposition. In common 
with every person who has visited the settlement, or resided in its vicinity, 
I have experienced his attentions ; and have much pleasure in thus acknow- 
ledging the great personal obligations which he thereby conferred upon me." 
—J. p. 108—111. 

These expeditions were at length closed, by the arrival of the par- 
ties, for whom Mr. Roberts appeal*^ to have been left as a kind of 
agent. Apparently not well pleased with his activity, and alarmed at 
the interest he had succeeded in creating for himself with the natives, 
their treatment of him produced a rupture, and Mr. Roberts proceeded 
northward to make new connexions. This trade is, in a manner, 
monopolized by those who are acquainted with it ; and by Mr. Roberts's 
account, its great lucrativencss causes any interloper to be received 
with extreme jealousy. At this time, the king of the Mosquito shore, 
George Frederick, a sovereign of large territory and some power, who 
succeeded his father George, rcignc4 over the nation of Samboes, who 
are the most powerful of the tribes in Ibis quarter: George Frederick 
had received a British education at Jamaica, where he was crowned 
and anointed king, by the Rev. Joseph Armstrong. The West Indian 
idea of the acomplishments of a king, seems to be limited, for they 
had taught this sovereign no other branch of learning than that of 
" making drunk come soon." His majesty was, however, a pleasant 
and good-humoured toper ; and his subjects, well aware that he would 
give away every thing he had when he was intoxicated, took care that 
he should neTer be sober. In Mr. Robertd' progress^ he f^il in mth the 
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king, and the pirostitution of the regal title, and tbe caricature of 
sovereign graces, render the anecdotes of him very ludicrous. 

^* Early in the morning I was awakened by the noise of the drum ; the 
natives were in a state of bustle and activity, preparing for the drinking 
match, and the reception of the king. He arrived in a large canoe, with ten 
people, escorted by the same number in two smaller ones. At the landing- 
place he was met by Admiral Earnee and General Blyatt, with some of the 
chief men of the neighbouring settlements ; the two former dressed in 
uniforms, with gold epaulettes. There was little form or ceremony used in 
their reception of the king ; a shake of the hand, and ' how do you do, 
king,' in English, being the only salutation from all classes. Briefly inquir- 
ing my motives for coming to see him, he invited me to go with him to the 
Cape, and I could then at leisure judge how far he could second my views, 
and how he was situated with his people, amongst whom, four years ago, on 
his return from Jamaica, where he was educated, he found himself quite a 
stranger. 

** He was a young man, about twenty-four years of age, of a bright copper- 
colour, with long curly hair hanging in ringlets down the sides of his face ; 
his hands and feet small, a dark expressive eye, and very white teeth. He 
was an active and handsome figure, with the appearance of greater agility 
than strength. In other respects I found him, on further acquaintance, wild 
as the deer on his native savannahs. 

^^ During the day, Indians arrived from various parts of the coast and 
interior. At the meeting, which took place in the king's house, various mat- 
ters relative to the government of the neighbouring settlements, disputes, and 
other public business, was discussed ; and I observed that the king left every 
thing to the discretion of Earnee, Blyatt, and a few others. In fact, he 
seemed to take little interest or trouble, further than to sanction the resolu- 
tions passed, so that they might be promulgated as ' the king's own order.* 
Such is the expression ; and that order is invariably obeyed, and carried into 
eflfect During the time the council was sitting, no women were admitted ; a 
few only were afterwards permitted to enter, during the drinking match, to 
take care of their husbands, when reduced to a state of insensibility by 
intoxication." — ^pp. 132, 133. 

When the council was finished, the more important business of 
getting drunk remained behind : it was, however, quickly attended to 
in due form. 

" The discussions in the king's house being ended, the feasting began. 
Two men were stationed by the side of the canoe, who filled the mishlaw 
drink into calabashes, which were then carried to the company by boys. As 
the men became exhilirated, they began to dance in imitation of country 
dances and Scotch reels, learned from the former English settlers ; but they 
soon became too much intoxicated to preserve order. Every one, including 
the king and his select friends, at the admiral's house, gave way without 
restraint to the pleasures of drinking ; and during the evening, the king's 
uncle, Andrew, chief man at Duckwarra, arrived, bringing one of his 
majesty's favourite wives. This chief was a short stout man, of unmixed 
Indian blood, very lively and quick in his motions, disguising under an 
appearance of levity, much cunning and shrewdness ; he spoke tolerably good 
English, and soon, by his ridiculous stories regarding the Jamaica traders, 
and by his satirical and witty remarks upon some of the old Mosquito men 
present, kept the company in a roar of laughter. The king observed to me, 
m the course of the evening, that I must not be surprised to see him act in 
the manner he was doing ; as it was his wish, by indulging the natives, to 
induce them to adopt gradually, and by degrees, the English customs and 
mode of living ; and he requested me to observe how far he had succeeded^ 
]|»^tii]g out lo me that all present had thrown aside itiepuljpera, the conumm 
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Indian dress, and wore jackets and trowsers, with good hats. Some of them 
had coats, with other articles to correspond ; and, as I have often repeated, 
they prided themselves upon being « true EngHsh gentleman fashion/ " — 
pp. 133, 134. 

His majesty farther condescended to join Mi:. Roberts, and others, in 
a daijce, which so delighted his subjects, that they insisted on an 
encore : — 

" Blyatt had orders to keep the party in the king's house from interrupt- 
ing us, but our music being full as noisy as theirs, and the secret of the 
women's arrival having transpired, our house was soon surrounded by a 
crowd, who pressed so much, that it became insufferably warm ; and we 
were obliged to stop the dance : at which circumstance, many of the Indians 
expressed such disappointment, that the king good-naturedly proposed to 
renew the dance in the open air. The other party joining us with their 
music, we were soon all jumbled together, king, admiral, general, Mosquito- 
men and women, in one mass of confusion and revelry, from which those 
who were capable of reflecting were soon glad to escape. ' — p. 135. 

The ladies retire from table before the gentlemen, as is the case in 
England: we presume for the same reason ; it is stated in the following 
extract, as well as the conclusion of the feast : — 

'* Before the chiefs became totally intoxicated, they ordered the women 
home to their houses, to prevent their being unable to take care of their hus- 
bands. The drinking was carried on with great perseverance during the night, 
by old and young. The drums were beat and muskets fired, some of them 
loaded with powder to the very muzzle, until nearly all the assembly were in 
a state of beastly drunkenness, and taken care of by the women, who were 
occasionally called upon for that purpose. At intervals, however, as the men 
recovered, they found their way back to their favourite mishlaw, and renewed 
the debauch. All the next day was consumed in drinking ; and it was not 
until the day following that the liquors were reduced to the very dregs of the 
cassava and maize, which even then was taken from the bottom of the vessels, 
and being squeezed through the fingers by handfuls into the calabashes, was 
passed to those who were still craving for more of the precious beverage. By 
the third night the whole liquors were consumed, and the Indians began to 
retire to their respective homes, many comiilaining, with great reason, that 
* their heads were all spoiled.* It is however to their credit, that during the 
whole of this debauch I did not perceive the slightest quarrel." — pp. 135, 136. 

Either Mr. Roberts's dancing or his conversation so far ingratiated 
him with the king, that he begged to employ his diplomatic talents as 
his ambassador to a discontented and half-independent chief, whom 
his majesty wished to conciliate. The presence of this person, called 
Governor Clementi, must have been imposing. He is a pure Indian : — 

^^ The governor did not come out to receive us ; he was sitting in the 
house, dressed in state, and rose to welcome Blyatt and myself, but took no 
notice of those who accompanied us. The appearance and demeanour of this 
old chief struck me very rorcibly, and impressed upon my mind that I had 
before me a true descendant and representative of the ancient Indian caziques. 
He was a tall stout man, apparently between fifty and sixty years of age, 
with an Indian countenance, peculiarly expressive of thoughtful dignity ; I 
could not- help thinking that he looked as if he felt degraded by the yoke of 
the Mosquito-men — that he had been born to command, and still felt con- 
scious, like *old Crozimbo,* that he was *not the least among his country- 
men.' He was dressed in an old Spanish uniform, of blue cloth with red 
collar and facings, decorated with a great profusion of tarnished gold lace ; 
an old embroidered white satin vest, ornamented with spangles, and having 
large pocket holes with flaps ; a pair of old white kerseymere breeches ; white 
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cotton stockings ; shoes with silver buckles ; and a large gold-headed cane, 
similar to those used by the superior corregidores and alcaldes of the South 
American provinces — completed his dress. 

^' These clothes, which were of the most ancient cut, had descended to him 
from his unfortunate brother ; and altogether the dignified appearance and 
manners of this old chief, contrasted strongly with the coarse brutality of the 
Mosquito-men, and impressed upon my mind that the domination of the Sam- 
boes had materially retarded the prosperity of the genuine Indians." — ^pp. 
140, 141. 

After visiliiig the king in his capital, and taking other measures 
with a view to his mercantile success, such as contracting for the 
tortoise shells of the next season with particular tribes, he returns 
southward. Entering Niconderagua bay in the night, he finds in the 
morning that he has anchored in the vicinity of two Spanish vessels of 
war: the commander of these vessels orders his arrest as a spy in the 
Patriot service, and abundance of evidence is quickly found among the 
sailors to convict him of the fact. One swore to having seen him 
on board the vessel he was upon, and alleged that he cut down his 
breeches to look into his pockets for silver ; one said he was a prize- 
master, and another that he was a sail-maker ; all swore positively, 
however, and poor Mr. Roberts was taken to the castle ramparts to 
be shot. He was seated on a barrel, and the governor of the fort took 
a chair at a convenient distance. When an officer approached to tie 
the handkerchief over his face, Mr. Roberts insisted upon seeing the 
execution ; and as the man persevered in attempting to bind on the hand- 
kerchief, and Mr. Roberts as steadily resisted by turning his face to and 
fro, an altercation ensued, during which the splashing of oars was 
heard, and an officer was landed to superseSe the governor. His suc- 
cessor, unwilling to complete the execution, forwarded the prisoner into 
the interior, where some person might be found to read his papers, and 
examine the nature of the political pamphlets which, as they conceived, 
he carried in his vessel for the pui-pose of exciting all good Spanish 
subjects to insurrection. Mr. Roberts was forwarded from town to 
fort and from fort to town, until the governor of the city of Leon, who 
understood English, perceived an alibi from the prisoner's papers, and 
that the combustible pamphlets were. nothing else than twenty New 
Testaments, which a missionary had requested Mr. Roberts to dis- 
tribute. 

Mr. Roberts had no reason to complain of his treatment in the 
course of this forced journey ; indeed the nature of the charge against 
him, that of being an Independent, appears to have conciliated a 
people ripe for the insurrection which has since broken out. The 
political sentiments of the people may be judged of from the singular 
indications of kindness manifested to Mr. Roberts in his dungeon at 
Grenada : — 

*^ My cell was intolerably hot, but having undergone much fatigue during 
the day, I soon forgot my sorrows, ahd slept until aroused by the beating of 
the reveille, and the noise of the soldiers hurrying to the parade at daybreak 
next morning. In a few minutes the bustle was over; a passing soldier 
threw me a bundle of cigars, and kindly brought me some fire to light one ; 
he expressed much compassion for my situation, and, giving a cautious 
glance to each side, told me, 'los patriotes' were ^muy bueno;' and vented 
some execrations against the present government. About eight o'clock the 
Mildiers returned^ and my door was crowded by people whose curiosity was 
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excited by tihe report that an Englishman^ employed at San Joan by the 
I'atriots as an agent and spy, had arrived. Many of them evinced a londLy 
feeling in my favour, who evidently dared not express themselves in other 
language than that of pity and regret for my present situation. Others there 
were who cursed me as an insurgent, a spy, a pirate, and a heretic — ^but these 
were few in number compared with otners, who never retired from the 
gratiujg without throwing something into the cell, so that in the course of 
Sie morning the floor was covered over with cakes, gingerbread, cheese, cho- 
colate, cigars, and not a few quartos, medios, reals, dollars, and other coins. 
In this wnimsical situation I found myself placed, Uke a wild beast in a cage, 
unable, if ever so much inclined, to withdraw for one moment from obser- 
vation. I had this consolation, however, that nearly all my visitors seemed to 
consider themselves bound to pay something for the sight, or contribute 
towards my support. Many of them, who were evidently afraid of being 
observed by those attached to the existing government, hastily threw money 
into the cell and withdrew ; almost every one who peeped in had a cigar in 
his mouth, and the smoke and heat became so intolerable that I found myself 
jn danger of suffocation, which obliged me to beg a few minutes' respite, that 
fresh air might be admitted. When the smoke began to disperse, I set 
myself to collect the various articles which had been thrown into my cell ; 
and was agreeably surprised to find that the contributions in cash amounted 
to twenty-seven dollars, besides sweetmeats, chocolate, cheese, gingerbread, 
cigars, &c. sufficient for several weeks' consumption."— pp. 202 — 20%, 

We cannot follow Mr. Roberts in his subsequent fortunes, neither 
can we combine into any condensed form the various topics of informa- 
tion which he derived from his journey to Leon, and his leisurely return 
to the coast. We recommend all those fond of sympathising with the 
accidents of a seafaring life, and more particularly those who are 
anxious to enlarge their knowledge of the countries lately raised to the 
rank of nations^ to the book itself. 



FRENCH CHARITY SCHOOLS. 

Under this head it was our intention to have given an article entitled 
French National Schools ; a few Sibylline leaves having fallen within 
our reach, casting some glimpses of light on rather a dark subject, 
viz. the stato of which we, in our ignorance and simplicity, might 
understand by the term French National System of Education ; since 
schools of a similar nature and constitution are so defined in our 
country, each diffusing, as from a central point, information and in- 
struction like the concentric circles undulating from the spot whence 
stone has fallen upon the smooth surface of the waters. But we regret 
to add, that the term national, if intended to convey an idea of en- 
couragement or approbation from government, must be entirely obli- 
terated, for in liberal expanded systems of education for the lower 
orders the higher powers share not and delight not. We would more- 
over premise, that our readers must by no means expect a full or 
perfect account quoad the efiSect or extent of the French systems, 
such as they are ; for although we have reason to believe that our 
researches, aided and directed by no despicable guidance, penetrated 
somewhat deeply into the recesses of the subject, such is the difficulty 
in Paris of procuring minute and satisfactory information on any 
required point, that we should never deem its depths or ramifications 
to have been completely fathomed, unless, gifted with the surveillance 
of the police itself, we had explored our way through the intricate 
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mazes of the French capital. The trnth of this remark will, we are 
sure, he admitted by every person who has, like ourselves, journeyed 
from fauxhourg to fauxbourg with a laudable and insatiable curiosity 
for collecting wherewith to satisfy the longings of an appetite hunger- 
ing after some favourite pursuit. We need scarcely remind such 
persons that Paris is not like London. With us, where every public 
or private institution forms a fair subject of examination and discus- 
sion, into the merits of which, as members of a free country, we have 
a presumptive right to inquire indefinitely, few events of the slightest 
notoriety or interest are unknown, and every scheme for good or evil 
IS as rapidly disseminated for public investigation as if proclaimed from 
Charing-cross by the trumpet of a royal herald. But, in Paris, owing 
to the character of its government, men and manners assume a very 
different form ; and what is not (under peculiar circumstances) power- 
fully forced into public notice, such as the museums. Louvre, libraries, 
and a few othe'r institutions, where a freedom of admission is al- 
lowed, which we wish were the case in some similar institutions in this 
country, stands little chance of attracting attention beyond the imme- 
diate limits of its direct effect on the verge of its physical or moral 
position. — We have deemed these preliminary observations necessary 
as an apology, should our information appear defective, or fall short 
of what might be reasonably expected upon a subject so accessible to 
all on this side the British channel. 

A Parisian visitor in London has himself alone to blame if he fails 
to acquire information sufficient to gratify his most sanguine expecta- 
tions : let him but step into Messrs. Hatchard's or Rivington's, and he 
will be directed to almost every charitable institution of note in the 
metropolis, and ascertain the character of each. Alas, we went many 
a weary and unavailing round through the shops of Parisian book- 
sellers : in vain we addressed such of the clergy as chance threw in 
our way-: the dealers in literature, and superintendants of morals, were 
alike silent or ignorant. All we can therefore say, in favour of what 
we have to describe, is simply this, that we were indebted to an en- 
lightened and intelligent resident in Paris, (to whom the moral wants 
and necessities of the teeming population of that corrupt city were 
well known, and for whose amelioration his wealth and energies were 
liberally expended,) for a list of the best of those schools founded 
upon our improved system of education, and known in Paris by the 
title of " Les Ecoles d'Enseignement Mutuel ;" and further, that in ' 
introducing our readers to those establishments, we shall, with the ad- 
dition of such casual remarks as struck us in our progress, and such 
details as personal inspection enables us to afford, give those who wish 
to visit them an opportunity of forming a tolerable opinion of what 
might be fairly expected should the enlightening hand of time bear 
them up amidst existing difficulties, and systematic opposition of 
princes or priests, who would simultaneously crush the uprising of an 
sera in their country from which the most salutary results might be ex- 
pected. But before we proceed, we feel constrained to notice a piece 
of information which may not a little surprise those who have hitherto 
supposed that to Bell and Lancaster, jointly or individually, Europe is 
indebted for the introduction of those systems with which their names 
are usually associated. Not so ; our inventive neighbour according 
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excited by the report that an Englishman^ employed at San Juan by the 
Patriots as an agent and spy, had arrived. Many of them evinced a kmdUiy 
feeling in my favour, who evidently dared not express themselves in other 
language than that of pity and regret for my present situation. Others there 
were who cursed me as an insurgent, a spy, a pirate, and a heretic — but these 
were few in number compared with others, who never retired from the 
gratinjg without throwing something into the cell^ so that in the course of 
the morning the floor was covered over with cakes, gingerbread, cheese, cho- 
colate, cisars, and not a few quartos^ medios, reals, dollars, and other coins. 
In this wnimsical situation I found myself placed, like a wild beast in a cage, 
unable, if ever so much inclined, to withdraw for one moment from obser- 
vation. I had this consolation, however, that nearly all my visitors seemed to 
consider themselves bound to pay something for the sight, or contribute 
towards my support. Many of them, who were evidently afraid of being 
observed by those attached to the existing government, hastily threw money 
into the cell and withdrew ; almost every one who peeped in had a cigar in 
his mouth, and the smoke and heat became so intolerable that I found myself 
in danger of suffocation, which obliged me to beg a few minutes* respite, that 
fresh air might be admitted. When the smoke began to disperse, I set 
myself to collect the various articles which had been thrown into my cell ; 
and was agreeably surprised to find that the contributions in cash amounted 
to twenty-seven dollars, besides sweetmeats, chocolate, cheese, gingerbread, 
cigars, &c. sufficient for several weeks' consumption/'— pp. 202 — 201?. 

We cannot follow Mr. Roberts in his subsequent fortunes, neither 
can we combine into any condensed form tlie various topics of informa- 
tion which he derived from his journey to Leon, and his leisurely return 
to tbe coast. We recommend all those fond of sympathising with the 
accidents of a seafaring life, and more particularly those who are 
anxious to enlarge their knowledge of the countries lately raised to the 
rank of nations, to the book itself. 



FRENCH CHARITY SCHOOLS. 

Under this head it was our intention to have given an article entitled 
French National Schools ; a few Sibylline leaves having fallen within 
our reach, casting some glimpses of light on rather a dark subject, 
viz. the state of which we, in our ignorance and simplicity, might 
understand by the term French National System of Education ; since 
schools of a similar nature and constitution are so defined in our 
country, each diffusing, as from a central point, information and in- 
struction like the concentric circles undulating from the spot whence 
stone has fallen upon the smooth surface of the waters. But we regret 
to add, that the term national, if intended to convey an idea of en- 
couragement or approbation from government, must be entirely obli- 
terated, for in liberal expanded systems of education for the lower 
orders the higher powers share not and delight not. We would more- 
over premise, that our readers must by no means expect a full or 
perfect account quoad the efiSect or extent of the French systems, 
such as they are ; for although we have reason to believe that our 
researches, aided and directed by no despicable guidance, penetrated 
somewhat deeply into the recesses of the subject, such is the difficulty 
in Paris of procuring minute and satisfactory information on any 
required point, that we should never deem its depths or ramifications 
to have been completely fathomed, unless, gifted with the surveillance 
of the police itself, we had explored our way through the intrioate 
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mazes of the French capital. The trnth of this remark will, we are 
sure, he admitted by every person who has, like ourselves, journeyed 
from fauxhourg to fauxbonrg with a laudable and insatiable curiosity 
for collecting wherewith to satisfy the longings of an appetite hunger- 
ing after some favourite pursuit. We need scarcely remind such 
persons that Paris is not like London. With us, where every public 
or private institution forms a fair subject of examination and discus- 
sion, into the merits of which, as memoers of a free country, we have 
a presumptive right to inquire indefinitely, few events of the slightest 
notoriety or interest are unknown, and every scheme for good or evil 
IS as rapidly disseminated for public investigation as if proclaimed from 
Charing-cross by the trumpet of a royal herald. But, in Paris, owing 
to the character of its government, men and manners assume a very 
different foim ; and what is not (under peculiar circumstances) power- 
fully forced into public notice, such as the museums, Louvre, libraries, 
and a few other institutions, where a freedom of admission is al- 
lowed, which we wish were the case in some similar institutions in this 
country, stands little chance of attracting attention beyond the imme- 
diate limits of its direct effect on the verge of its physical or moral 
position. — We have deemed these preliminary observations necessary 
as an apology, should our information appear defective, or fall short 
of what might be reasonably expected upon a subject so accessible to 
all on this side the British channel. 

A Parisian visitor in London has himself alone to blame if he fails 
to acquire information sufficient to gratify his most sanguine expecta- 
tions : let him but step into Messrs. Hatchard's or Rivington's, and he 
will be directed to almost every charitable institution of note in the 
metropolis, and ascertain the character of each. Alas, we went many 
a weary and unavailing round through the shops of Parisian book- 
sellers: in vain we addressed such of the clergy as chance threw in 
our way-: the dealers in literature, and superintendants of morals, were 
alike silent or ignorant. All we can therefore say, in favour of what 
we have to describe, is simply this, that we were indebted to an en- 
lightened and intelligent resident in Paris, (to whom the moral wants 
and necessities of the teeming population of that corrupt city were 
well known, and for whose amelioration his wealth and energies were 
liberally expended,) for a list of the best of those schools founded 
upon our improved system of education, and known in Paris by the 
title of " Les Ecoles d'Enseignement Mutuel ;" and further, that in ' 
introducing our readers to those establishments, we shall, with the ad- 
dition of such casual remarks as struck us in our progress, and such 
details as personal inspection enables us to afford, give those who wish 
to visit them an opportunity of forming a tolerable opinion of what 
might be fairly expected should the enlightening hand of time bear 
them up amidst existing difficulties, and systematic opposition of 
princes or priests, who would simultaneously crush the uprising of an 
aera in their country from which the most salutary results might be ex- 
pected. But before we proceed, we feel constrained to notice a piece 
of information which may not a little surprise those who have hitherto 
supposed that to Bell and Lancaster, jointly or individually, Europe is 
indebted for the introduction of those systems with which their names 
are usually associated. Not so; our inventive neighbour according 
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to custom, from the steam-engine to the kaleidoscope, assume priority 
in the discovery by half a century ; for thus we find their claims an- 
nounced at the head of a " Courte Notice " on the subject of national 
education: — "Vers I'an 1747? Hcrbalt inventa la M6thode d'En- 
seigneraent Mutuel, et il Tappliqua a une Ecole de 300 E16ves confies 
k ses soins, dans THospice de la Piti6, a Paris ;" and for its introduc- 
tion into England we are further informed that we are altogether in- 
debted to M. Gaulticr, who founded a school in London in 1792 or 
1793, about ten years before the similar establishments of Lancaster 
and Bell were heard of. Not being over anxious again to call upon 
the stage of controversy this long-ago hotly-contested question, we 
shall leave the verdict of priority of right in the hands of better 
judges than ourselves, and forthwith enter upon our more immediate 
subject. 

Of these soi disant national schools we visited seven, viz. 

FOR BOYS. 

1. M. Badareau's, rue St. Jean de Beauvois. 

2. M. de Verlcourt's, k la Tralle aux Draps. 

3. M. Boulet's, rue St. Ambroise. 

4. M. Moyencourt's, rue de Seine. 

FOR GIRLS. 

5. Mmc. Guignon's, rue de le Tonnellerie. 

6. Mile. Le Lievre*s, enclos St. Jean de Lateran. 

7. Mile. Lucherre*s, rue de Pont de Lodi. 

The first of these, that of M. Badareau, is established in a fine old 
chapel or convent, a dilapidated remnant of the Revolution, containing 
a space of about 170 square yards, being exclusive of a recess at the 
end 50 feet long by 30 wide. The usual number of scholars on the 
books varied from 300 to 350. The present muster amounted to about 
320, dressed in a simple clean uniform composed of blue smock-frocks 
with a neat belt round the middle. The area was fitted up, as in our 
Lancasterian schools with benches, leaving a suflicient space for free 
communication in every direction. The weekly course of instruction 
is nearly similar throughout the year. The forenoon of each day is 
taken up with a certain portion of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
In the afternoon of each day catechisms and various religious exer- 
cistjs are introduced ; in addition to which, in the afternoons of Monday, 
Tuesday, and Saturday, drawing is taught; on the Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings a certain time is exclusively devoted to singing ; 
which, it should be observed, formed also part of their regular exercise, 
particularly at the commencement and conclusion of the school-hours. 
On Saturday, before dismissal, thirteen very excellent simple rules, of 
a moral and religious tendency, are repeated by the classes, that all 
might have them thoroughly imprinted on the memory. 

We are prepared to hear, in the above enumeration of elementary 
lessons, some surprise at the admission of music and drawing; but we 
doubt whether any person, however strong may be his prejudice or ob- 
jections, could witness the effect without giving his entire and unqua- 
lified sanction to what might have been horctofore considered as super- 
fluous innovations. The drawing consists chiefly in giving steadiness 
to the hand and accuracy to the eye, by a judicious selection of out- 
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lines and simple figures applicable to almost every mechanical profes- 
sion. Thus the master, or the monitor by his order, directs a class in 
an audible voice to describe a square, a circle, or a triangle, th^ copy 
of which, if necessary, he draws in chalk, and exhibits on a large 
black board. These are again ordered to be divided, sub-divided, or 
doubled at pleasure, so as to form uniform, and often not inelegant, 
patterns ; and as these figures are to be described without rule, com- 
pass, or any other mechanical aid, it is obvious that accuracy and 
truth must result, as was manifested in the neatness and clearness of 
touch in several architectural outlines by fchildren from seven to nine 
years of age, equally gratifying and surprising. The introduction of 
vocal music, we think, still less deserving of animadversion ; for what- 
ever may be the objections urged against drawing on the grounds of 
inexpediency, we cannot consider singing in any other light than an 
useful, or at all events, an innocent appendage to popular education. 
In the first place it tends incalculably to enliven the dull monotony and 
wearisome routine of many a poor scholar's daily task. In our na- 
tional schools we have witnessed, with any thing but feelings of satis- 
faction, class after class going through the clock-work business, inflicted 
without reference to age, sex, temper, or disposition, according to the 
letter and tittle of Dr. Bell's instructions — issued like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, never to be broken or interrupted by the inflexible 
superintendents of our national establishments. There may be, nay, we 
are free to admit, that thare actually is a much more lively flow of 
blood in a Parisian child's veins, than is discoverable in the juvenile 
inmates of Baldwin's-gardens ; but we feel quite confident that much 
of the pleasant cheerful vivacity we beheld in the school of M. Bada- 
reau was attributable to his judicious introduction of vocal music. It 
was beautiful, we may add affecting, to witness the merry animated 
countenances of his 300 children now bursting forth in one simulta- 
neous chorus, in another moment softening down to little more than a 
murmur, gay or grave as the air or song were changed ; while the 
classes marched in quick or slow time in single or double file round the 
room, or deployed in sections to take their appointed places, M. Ba- 
dareau elevated in the midst of them, regulating the whole like a 
master-spirit by the tap of a wand on the bench whereon he stood, 
each class saluting respectfully as it passed its chief. We observed 
one little fellow dart from his rank for the purpose of pouring water 
for the favourite cat from a tall jug which puss had been in vain at- 
tempting to reach, and having performed his benevolent mission, re- 
joined his comrades with an arch and complacent look, falling again 
instantly into the step, and taking up the note of the hymn they were 
chaunting. M. Badareau is certainly a very superior character — his 
manner, though simple and unpretending, is decisive, his words few and 
to the point : he seems to have infused his own zeal and energy into 
every department. The monitors evidently took a pride in the dis- 
cipline and arrangement of their classes ; every movement was 
made with the utmost quickness and precision, and every order exe- 
cuted with a smartness, reminding us of the service of a ship of war, 
without its. severity; and, as a final proof of the perfection of this 
school, established in the very St. Giles's of Paris, not an idle whisper 
was heard ; and silence, we need scarcely add^ must, by «U who pretend 
Jan. 1828. C 
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to any practical knowledge of schools, be admitted as the snrest test of 
a master^B superiority and fitness for his situation. The expences are 
defrayed by the city of Paris ; and M. Chablot, of whom we shall 
speak hereafter, attends at the distribution of prizes, notwithstanding 
the infirmities of age, rendered still more acute by frequent attacks of 
gout. 

M. Verlcourt's school, little if at all inferior to M. Badareau's, 
comes next under observation. It is held in a large room, forming part 
of the Halle aux Draps, divided longitudinally into two compartments, 
in one of which the scholars dine: the other, in length about 60 feet 
and 80 wide, fitted up nearly in the style of M. Badareau's, with 
benches, &c. being appropriated to instruction, and calculated for the 
accommodation of about 400 children, though the average attendance 
seldom exceeds 860. The course of education appeared rather of a 
higher cast than that adopted in the school of St. Jean de Lateran, for 
historv was superadded ; in a work of no great merit, however, over- 
loaded with the worst part of M. Feinagle's complicated system of 
artificial memory.* The arrangements for the Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays are as follows :«— 



MOENING. 

to 1(^ Writing. 
lOftoll Dictation. 
Hi to 18 History. 
18 to 1 Recreation. 



EVENING. 

1 to 1| Catechisms and Prayers. 
1^ to 1^ Arithmetic and Reading. 
Sf to 3| Music and Writing. 
s| to 4 Music and Reading. 

On the Tuesdays and Saturdays as follows :— 



MORNING. 

9 to 10| Writing. 

lOi to llf Arithmetic (classes sitting^ 
ll) to 18 Ditto (classes standing). 
18 to 1 Recreation. 



EVENING. 

1 to 8 Reading and Granmaar. 
8 to 8} Spelling. 
•2J to 3 Ih-awing and Writing. 
3 to 4 Drawing and Reading. 



The singing in this school having been but recently introduced, 
thoughfvery tolerable, was by no means equal to that at M. Badareau's ; 
but as an hour on three days in the week was exclusively devoted 
to it,t no doubt an equal proficiency will soon be attained. The 
drawing in this school was in many instances excellent ; and, as in 
the preceding case, the monitors (who have access to a small library 
selected for their use) manifested much zeal and attention in the 
performance of their duties. Having been rather minute in our details 
respecting two of these schools for boys, it will be unnecessary to 
particularise those of M. Boulet and M. Moyencourt, which are 
conducted much on the same plan. The number of scholars varies. 
In the school of the latter there were about 200 present. Of the 
girl schools, we are inclined to give Madame Guignon's the preference, 
being calculated for a greater number than the others, viz. about 500. 
The room, a finely arched and well aired apartment, about 70 feet 
long and 36 wide, like that of M. Verlcourt's, is connected with the 
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* Tableau Hi«t<mqQes des Peuples Modemes Europeans, par Mile. L. deSt. Oaeii. 
Paris, rue Haute-Feuille, No. 18, 18S5. 

t A gelection of hymns, ¥^ith airs, has been prepared by Mr. B. Wilhem, rue 
St Bennis, pros le Boulevard, No. 374, where they may be procured. Also, Musique 
des Cantiqtics I I'tJfig* des Inftuis, pat M* AAoros. 
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Halle aux Draps, and was appropriated to its present nse by the worthy, 
prefect of the department. The greater part of the girls' time is very 
properly devoted to needle-work, and other similar occupations^ not 
however that mental and moral instruction is by any means deficient, 
certain days in the week being set apart for readings writing, and 
arithmetic ; the latter was taught in an apparently plain treatise, by 
Momval, rue Galandc, No. 65. It would appear that the education 
of females is not so much an object of parental solicitude in France as 
in England; for although this school was, as we have remarked, 
calculated ft?^ the reception of 600, the full number has never been 
completed, and not above 300 were actually present. While, on the 
other hand, in the boy schools, so numerous are the applications, that 
candidates are often two months on the list before a vacancy occurs. 
Of the merits of Madame Guignon, it would be impossible to speak 
too highly. Deeply impressed with the importance of her trust, 
nothing on her part is spared to promote its success ; and there is too 
much reason to fear that a valuable life will sooner or later fall a 
sacrifice to anxiety and over exertion. Haviug " put her hand to the 
plough,'' she looks not back, but has now for ten years devoted herself, 
in season and out of season, amidst evil report and good report, to 
her appointed work — at one moment anticipating success and patron- 
age ; at another trembling for the very existence of her establish- 
ment, according to the prevailing opinions, caprices, or prejudices, of 
the high and mighty who rule the land. If we mistake not, her hour 
is not far distant ; and in that hour verily she shall meet with her 
reward. 

In the establishment of Mademoiselle Le Lievre, calculated for 280, 
we found about *230. Here mental improvement seemed to be rather 
more the order of the day than at Madame Guiguon's. The daily 
routine was nearly similar throughout the week; the scholars as- 
sembling about nine, when prayers were read ; after which the classes 
we're taught either reading, writing, or arithmetic, till twelve. In the 
afternoon catechistical instruction commenced ; after which working 
was continued till four. Drawing was not taught ; and singing, as yet, 
formed no part of the regular school exercises ; but we were, however, 
given to understand, that the latter was to be introduced in a short 
time. Mademoiselle Le Lievre was unwell on the morning of our 
visit ; but her place was admirably filled by a lively, interesting, and 
most intelligent little girl, of II years old, who not only kept the 
school in perfect order, but answered every question with a naivete 
and quickness worthy of a veteran mistress. We hope that such as 
chance to visit Mademoiselle Le Lievre's school, may still find on the 
list of her scholars her young monitress, Jaque Emile. Under the 
superintendence of Mademoiselle Luchere we found about 160 present, 
out of a compliment of about 180. Here, as in the preceding case, neither 
drawing nor music had yet been introduced ; but the latter, and we 
believe the former, formed part of an improved plan then under con- 
sideration. Mademoiselle Luchere was assisted by her niece, an 
interesting young woman, under whose joint auspices the school seemed 
to be flourishing, and as a proof of the respect and estimation in which 
they were held, many parents who had removed to a distance, as far 
even as the fiekaxbourg Bt. Antoine5 still oonlinttttd to ttnd tlieir 
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every ereed. The books we chiefly obsenred in oie^ exclative of the 
Scriptures^ and those already noticed, were Catechismo Historique, 
by Abb6 Fleury, Lyons, 1816-— sur I'histoire sainte et la doctrine 
Chretieune— and a Bible Society's reading book (we forget the exact 
title). We wish it were in oar power to speak more favourably of 
the good efiFect and real interest manifested by the generality of the 
people and parents for whose benefit these schools were instituted, but 
we fear our remarks roust on this very important point be somewhat 
unsatisfactory. True it is, as we have stated in the caiie of Made- 
moiselle Lttctere's school, instances are on record of parents mani- 
festing gratitude and partiality for those who have watched over their 
children ; and true it is, that the applications, as in the case of 
M. Badnreau's school, far exceeded the powers of accommodation ; 
but still it must be confessed that the mass of the parental population 
of the lower orders is by no means sufficiently alive to the advantages 
and importance of education ; and more decidedly must we add,, with 
still greater reluctance, that to the benefits of moral and religious 
instruction they appear awfully indifferent. 

Some of these benevolent and right-minded superintendents above- 
mentioned have attempted Sunday schools, but without success ; the 
average number of attendants scarcely amounting to more than five, 
or at most ten per cent, of the weekly school list ; and in too many 
cases it was obvious that the earnest application for admittance, 
whether for the week or the Sunday, was founded more on the wish 
of parents to have children taken off their hands for a given time, 
than from any laudable and well-founded desire to see them trained 
up in the way they should go, either as good citizens or pious Christians. 
Not so, however, is the visible effect on the scholars themselves ; and 
here it is, in observing symptoms of life, we encourage hope ; and 
cordially agree with some previous visitor who had recorded his 
opinion in the words, " Cette 6cole donne des grandes esp^rances." 
For although their parents may disregard the benefits, the children, 
we have no hesitation in saying, are fully alive to the obvious ad- 
vantages, and in a state of rapid improvement. The answer of all, 
without a single exception, and we spoke to many, were most satis- 
fiactor}*. They seemed thoroughly to enter into the spirit of the 
institutions, in all their details and bearings. Did he like drawing ? 
was a question put to Auguste Dournelle, a little fellow under ten 
years of age, and chief monitor, who was sent to show us the way to 
a distant part of the town, and whose whole conversation was a series 
of eulogium on his master and his school. ** Oh que oui," was his 
answer — he delighted in it ; besides, it would be so useful to him in 
his trade as a nSechanic, his father being a watch-makei^. In a word, we 
took our leave of these establishments, with a conviction that if national 
education were beneficial in England, it would be doubly so in France. 
In our country, the habits of the lower orders, associated with, and 
indebted as they more or less are, to the higher classes ; living more- 
over under the influence of sound, salutary, and impartial laws, must, 
if we may use the expression, be always at a premium. There is a 
line, a sort of par, below which they can in few instances, to any 
extent, descend : but not so our vivacious neighbours ; they are far 
more the creatures of aocidental cireumstanoee ; and ttntnne but 
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one string in their characters and usual habits, and what disciurd 
follows. Under a press of sail> they scud rapidly, merrily, and 
thoughtlessly, over the waters of life ; and as long as the surfoce is 
smooth, a deficiency of *ballast is not perceptible* Bat increase the 
breeze, or ruffle the wave, and woe be to those who sail in company. 
They have the " materiel" — they want but the ** morale" to render 
them all that might be desired in society. Infuse sound religious 
principles, and we cannot conceive more attractive croatures. With a 
natural ease and liveliness of manner, living to enjoy life, anxious to 
please — ^infnse but spiritual mindedness — ^impress Qod in his holiness 
and purity within their hearts, and where could we look for human 
beings nearer to our beau ideal of perfection. But, alas, this is but 
a picture to be drawn in imagination. Influenced by causes to which'the 
people themselves are not privy ,ye fear permanent amendment by the 
beautiful machineiy of national and liberal education can never be 
their lot. We have hinted that the number of these schools is few, 
their support limited, and their progress impeded. We have some 
hesitation in giving utterance to all we know, and all we have heard 
and seen, on this subject ; but whatever may be made obvious to the 
most casual observer, can neither be mystery nor breach of confidence. 
We hesitate not therefore to state, that' the system of national 
education, in our sense of the word, does not bask in the sunshine of 
royal favour; and we strongly suspect, from signs by no means 
equivocal, that the feelings of the Bourbons in France, respecting a 
rational and liberal Improvement of the people, are little more ex- 
alted and expanded than those of their beloved cousin Ferdinand, in 
Spain. On looking over the books recording the names of visitors, 
few and far between are those of titled aristocracy ; one indeed we 
saw noted down, and heard with pleasure, though not with surprise, 
that she took a warm and lively interest — it was, StSel de Broglio — 
a daughter worthy of a mother who well knew the necessity and 
advantages ^^ des institutions libres pour d6vellopper rintelligenoe ct 
la sagesse du peuple ;^'' and who, in the innocent looks of childhood, 
saw the value of engrafting pure and undefiled religion, ^' et semble 
(she observes t) que le cr^ateur tienne encore Piufant par la main, 
et Taide k marcher doucement sur les nuages de la vie," One other 
name of note, and we were told not an unfrequent visitor, met our eye 
in the same book, a worthy associate, though neither titled nor seeking 
for titles, though well known and valued by all who look to higher 
things than the fading glories of a lower world — it was that of William 
Allen. A r%yal duchess had Indeed once visited the girl school in the 
Halle aux Draps; but we have reason to believe that her attention was 
chiefly turned to the vestiges of antiquity yet remaining ; at all events, 
those who were present will remember that neither school nor soholara 
excited much interest or curiosity; the few words she condescended 
to utter being addressed to her ladies in waiting. But in this dearth 
of royal and noble patrons, surely it will be said amongst the holy 
profession of the priesthood, plentiful as they are, there must be a 
superabundance. Gentle reader — this, in the simplicity of 'our hearts, 
was our own conclusion. But to the question put in every school— 

* Stael de T AUcmagne, vol. i. p. 184. t Pitto, vol. i. p. 170* 
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Do the clergy take an interest ; and are they frequent visitors ? the 
answer was almost invariably the same — ^''Rarement, plutot jamais 1 '* 
And yet of the scholars in one of the girl schools, and we have no 
doubt the remark is equally applicable to all, the parochial examiner 
had confessed to the mistress, that her scholars were better prepared 
for " lieur premiere communion " than any other children in his 
district.* This is in itself a proof, if proof were wanting, that no 
heterodox innovations are introduced in the mode of inculcating the 
national creed, and speaks volumes; which an illiberal spirit of bigotry 
can alone refuse to read. We have alluded to their singing ; and as 
a proof that in this department nothing very obnoxious to church or 
king can be apprehended, we shall take the liberty of transcribing 
three little songs, or hymns, from an approved selection : — 

I. RELIGIOyS. 

" C'est Dieu ^ui fit le monde, et la terre, et les cieux ; 
C'est lui qui nous a faite, nous sommes sous ses yeux ; 
C'est lui qui chaque jour, soutient notre existence ; 
Comment payer ces dons? par la reconnaisance. 
Createur des humains, des mondes, et des cieux. 
Que son nom soit beni, qu'il le soit en tons cieux. 
C'est lui qui chaque jour/' &c. &c. &c. 

II. MORALE. 

'^ Ne nous laissons jamais aller a la paresse, 
Faisons tous nos devoirs avec la meme ardeur, 
Le degout suit toigours I'indolente moUesse, 
La peine surmontee augmente le bon heur. 
Aimons tous nos rivaux, et que la jalousie 
Ne vient point agrir nos sentimens contre eux, 
Mieux faire est le seul but d'un infant courageux 
L'ignorant l&che et vain seul eprouve I'envie. 
Ne nous laissons jamais," &c. &c. &c. 

The third we select for its loyalty ; the sentiments it contains being 
calculated, we conceive, (on the supposition that all Bourbons con- 
sider themselves as ^^ sages,") to satisfy the most voracious advocate 
for royal adulation : — 

*' Un Roi sage, un Roi juste, esf un Dieu sur la terre ! 
II sembla a son empire enchainer les mortels 
Effiroi de I'oppression — des foibles il est le pere ; 
8es sigets dans leurs coeurs lui addressent du autel." 

Having thus given a brief sketch of the schools which i^^l under our 
observation, it may be naturally asked, what progress the system is 
making in the departments and country in general ? and we lament 
to say, that our anxiety to procure information on this point, was by 
no means rewarded with success ; and we are inclined to suspect, that 
from no sources could very accurate answers have been given to our 
inquiries. The " comte notice " we have alluded to, indeed, roundly 
asserts, that " la France courpte au moins 160(X 6coles:" adding, 
*^ et meme le pape a donn6 son approbation aux nouvelles 6coles 

* The *' premiere commanion " is a ceremony corresponding to our rite of con- 
firmation, previous to which the young persons attend the parochial clergy for 
examination* 
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etablies dans Ics ^tats de TEglise ! ! ! " To this remark it will be 
perceived three notes of admiration are annexed, which, considering 
the writer to be a Catholic, is a tolerably unequivocal sign of the 
estimation in which the infallible head of his church is held, as an 
emancipator of the mind from the fetters of ignorance. We fear, 
however, that not the half of that number are in mere nominal 
existence. We heard indeed, that at one time there were 1 100 on 
the list, but at present not above 150 remained, and considerable 
apprehensions were entertained that even this miserable remnant was 
in a state of rapid diminution, in consequence of direct or indirect 
opposition from high and orthodox powers; who threw the whole 
weight of their patronage to the support of a class of schools known 
by the title of Les Ecoles des Freres, respecting which we would, 
in conclusion, say a few words. 

As might have been expected, during the tumultuous periods of the 
Revolution, education, particularly if associated with religious in- 
struction, was in great measure neglected, in consequence of that dis- 
ordered state of society which unfitted the mind for any system of 
sound and rational principles ; and the incessant warfare in which the 
French were subsequently engaged, precluded due attention to the 
more sober subject of mental improvement. At the restoration of the 
Bourbons, therefore, many parishes were, and had been for years, 
without any public worship, and ignorance had increased in an incal- 
culable degree. This deficiency ought not, however, in fairness, to be 
laid altogether to the charge of Buonaparte, who was too well expe- 
rienced in the science of men and manners not to be fully sensible of 
the truth of the old adage, that learning is a grand step to civilization, 
that it " emollit mores nee sinit esse feros.'* Accordingly on his re- 
turn from Elba, he lost no time in making several regulations concern- 
ing national education ; and aware of the good effects that were begin- 
ning to show themselves in this country, he forthwith adopted the 
systems of Bell and Lancaster, of whose names he always spoke in 
terms of unqualified praise. Here then we may detect the secret 
source of dislike manifested by those who succeeded to a throne 
which he was compelled to abdicate. The systems were hated, be- 
cause introduced and sanctioned by Napoleon ; and, as an antidote, 
the institutions we are about to notice under the title of Les Ecoles 
des Frdres, were established and placed under the superintendance 
of masters selected from the various ecclesiastical ranks of the Ca- 
tholic Church, who have the exclusive management of the whole, — at 
least such appeared the plan as far as we could ascertain from the 
limited information we were able to collect respecting the numbers, 
regulations, and other minor details connected with their internal eco- 
nomy ; for whether from jealousy, real ignorance, indifference, or stu- 
pidity, the several members of the clerical profession to whom we 
applied were so vague and desultory in their statements, that it was 
nearly impossible to distinguish truth from error. As far, however, as 
we could collect, it appeared that in every arrondissement, or parish^ 
one or more of these schools was established ; but so little are they 
known to the public, or rather so slight is the interest taken la 
them, that within a few doors even, our inquiries were often fruit- 
less ; and in no case were the masters we found in one, able (pos- 
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8ibly they might be unwilling,) to direct us to anotheri which of 
course considerably added to the difficulty of detecting the holes 
and corners in which they were located. We shall proceed to give 
an account of two, as samples. 

The first it was our good fortune to discover was at no great 
distance from M. Badareau's: our final direction was to a small 
court, which gave no other token of popular education than a clack of 
tongues from a room above, while in the yard below a young mail in 
clerical costume was lounging over a window-sill, laughing and gossip- 
ing with some carpenters at work within. To him we addressed our- 
selves ; and finding, as we suspected, that he was the master, requested 
permission to visit his school. Nothing could be more acquiescent and 
civil than his manner in the first instance, and up we went among his 
uproarious flock, consisting of about 60 rude and unmannerly lads, 
who, however, on his clapping his hands smartly together, rose and 
bowed. Thus far all was satisfactory: but here our conmiendation 
must of necessity cease, for no sooner were they re-seated, than the 
previously existing spirit of insubordination was with difficulty sup- 
pressed. Some were lolling ovqt the tables, others were squabbling, 
some were cracking nuts, while others amused themselves with making 
grimaces and quizzing the master when his back was turned, or his 
visitors, doubtless in revenge towards the latter for so unwelcome an 
intrusion. A few dogs-eared books, 

Soil'd, tatter'd, worn, and thrown in various heaps, 
were the only visible signs of the purpose for which they were there 
and then assembled, in a place where ignorance and dirt seemed to 
reign undisturbed. This soi disant seat of sound learning reminding 
us strongly of Crabbers Village — 

Where one there was, that small regard to rule 
Or study paid, yet still was deemed a school. 

We requested to know whether any modern improvements were intro- 
duced in the mode of teaching, and were assured that no innovations 
whatever were admitted ; that the plan now pursued was essentially si- 
milar to that of their forefathers, which, added our informant, must be 
allowed to be a great advantage we have over all new-fangled systems, 
•—that whereas they have much to learn, we have nothing, — for to 
whatever school a " fr^re" may chance to be appointed, he finds him- 
self an experienced teacher, and altogether at home in his business,—* 
quite " an fait, et comme s'il 6toit chez lui— !'* The logical infer- 
ences from this reasoning were too conclusive to admit of our suggest- 
ing the possibility of any inaccuracy in the syllogism. 

Our next visit was to another in or near the street of St. Jean de La- 
teran, where we found about 50 or 60 out of 70, the number on the list. 
The teachei*s were certainly not, as in the preceding case, babblers with 
the lower world, but grave, pale-faced, sedate personages, savouring 
rather of lack than superfluity of speech. On making our bow, and 
requesting to see the interior, we were not exactly refused admittance, 
but our reception was by no means cordial — our persons keenly exa- 
mined with scrutinizing eyes-^and cautious well-weighed answers re- 
turned to such questions as we ventured to ask. Under such ciroum- 
Btances we had no available means of judging very accurately of the 
progress or proficiency of the neophytes under their charge } bat in 
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leply to a query at to the quaDtnm of religious inetructiou daily in- 
etOledy the classes were ordered to stand up, when, with half-closed 
eyes, a sort of catechism, or compendium of faith, was gahbled^yer 
in chorus, with a nasal twang and such rapidity, that we were utterly 
unable to distinguish a word. — So much for specimens of the metro- 
politan schools ; of which that there may be some on a better footing 
we haye no reason to doubt : but we do doubt much whether, notwith- 
standing the patronage they receive from those in power, the numbers 
attending are at all proportioned to those admitted in the schools of 
^ enseignement mutuel," counteracted and discouraged as they are by 
a narrow and illiberal policy. 

Of the provincial establishments of the holy brotherhood we cannot, 
from ocular demonstration, exfHress ourselves more satisfactorily ; but 
report has spoken favourably of some, particularly one at Bordeaux, 
which we were unfortunately unable to visit, as the vacation had just 
commenced.* We regretted this the more, as from the high and dis- 
tinguished character of the archbishop, there was every reason to sup- 
pose a better system, with more enlarged views and liberal feelings, 
might have been adopted by the subordinate agents.t In some of the 
country parishes too, where the resident priests are in many instances 
most exemplary in their conduct and indefatigable in the discharge of 
their parochial duties, it is impossible but that schools of this descrip- 
tion must, under tlieir surveillance, be conducted in a manner calcu- 
lated to produce considerable benefit amongst their uninstructed 
flocks. 

We took much pains to ascertain whether, or to what extent, the 
Scriptures were introduced by " Les Frdres," and, as usual, heard the 
most contradictory evidence. At the school of St. Jean de Lateran 
we were positively assured that the Old and New Testaments were in 
constant use, but we looked for either in vain ; and a boy who had 
■pent three years in one of these seminaries, declared most decidedly 
that they were not ; and there was no apparent reason for his wishing 
to conceal the truth. At Havre, again, the teachers of an ^' Ecole 
des Frdres'^ were equally positive as to the fact of admitting the New 
Testament; hut, after considerable cross-examination on one part, 
and evasion on theirs, a book, which in the first instance they had 
denominated " I'Evangile/' was produced, and proved to be merely a 
small tract, containing some extracts and inferences drawn from cer- 
tain passages in the Scriptures. On our intimating that this was not 
the New Testament, they excused themselves by saying, that as it con- 
tained portions of the Gospels, it was in sum ana substance one and 
the same. From the very low estimation in which these schools 
are held by nearly all who know anything of them, we suspect that too 
much of what we have been constrained to say from our own experi- 
ence, must apply to a cousidernble portion of the remainder. The 
very name, indeed, by which they are almost universally known, ^< le^ 

* It is sitaated in a small squfure, near the rue Pichadey, close to r^gUse de St« 
Michel. 

t We cannot omit this opportunity of giving the following anecdote of this truly 
apostolic and tolerant Catholic. A snort time ago, an ecclesiastic in his presence, 
when speaking of Protestants, styled them ** nos freres egar^s." *' Arrfttes, mon ami," 
paid the srohbiabop, ** diaoai pjutot aos freres tepntiis, non par ^m^u" 
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Ecolea dea Frhrea ignorantins" is in itself decisive of public opi- 
nion. In fact we never, save from a few of the ecclesiastical order, 
hesLifd them alluded to but in terms of unmixed contempt. One addi- 
tional reason may possibly be assigned for this, (exclusive of the 
wretched progress made by the scholars, and scanty portion of instruc- 
tion imparted,) namely, a general suspicion that they were founded by 
and are under the influence of Jesuits, — a class, we are happy to say, 
held in utter detestation and abhorrence by the country at large. We 
shall not easily forget the look of surprise and peculiar tone of a very 
amiable and truly pious Catholic on hearing that Jesuits were not un- 
common in our country: ** Comment done est il possible, vous avez 
done des Jesuites en Angleterre ! " as if, on the free soil of Bri- 
tain, such beings had neither right nor title to tread. That the influ- 
ence of this insidious party is indeed fearfully great on the continent, 
cannot we apprehend admit of doubt ; and it is equally certain that at 
no very distant time, if not controlled and counteracted by that more 
liberal and tolerant spirit which is hourly increasing, it will undermine 
the noble and hitherto persevering efforts of those enlightened men, 
who, knowing that knowledge and freedom are naturally linked together, 
have been anxiously endeavouring to scatter amongst the people the 
seeds of the former, that rising generations may hereafter enjoy for 
ever the fruits of the latter. A. Y. 



LADY MORGAN'S O'BRIENS AND O'FLAHERTYS. 

The O'Briens and OTIahertys, a National Tale. By Lady Morgan, In four volfl. 
London, Colbum, post 8vo. 

"In again presenting an Irish novel,'^say8 Lady Morgan, "to the 
public, I hope I am not doing b. foolish thing: and yet I feel, that as 
far as my own interests are concerned, I am not doing a wise one. To 
live in Ireland and to write for it, is to live and write poignard sur 
gorge ; for there is no country where it is less possible to be useful 
with impunity, or where the penalty of patriotism is levied with a more 
tyrannous exaction. Called, however, to the ground by the sarcasms 
of enemies and by the counsels of friends, I venture forth once more 
with something less perhaps of intrepidity than when I ' fleshed my 
maiden sword* under the banflers of the Wild Irish Girl, but in 
the full force of that true female quality, over which time holds no 
jurisdiction." 

Such is the rhetorical cant which this veteran authoress prefixes to 
her new work ; in admiring the undoubted talents of Lady Morgan, 
we have always lamented the large mixture of alloy which has ren- 
dered the perusal of her works, to us a mingled task of pleasure 
and pain. A little plain honesty is so becoming to an author of 
merit, and especially 'a female one, that we are surprised that a person 
of Lady Morgan's tact, and with her desire to please, has never yet 
made the discovery. Why should Lady Morgan pretend, that the 
writing of novels, to which she owes all her consideration in the world, 
is an undertaking of such gratuitous risk, such unheard-of hardihood , 
and only to be gone to " in the full force of perseverance." She would 
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have us believe, that her interests are injured by the publication of a 
novel : her correspondence with Mr. Colburn would tell a different tale, 
and put to flight all this balance of nonsense between sarcasms and 
counsels. Away with artifice aud affectation — away with pretence 
and pomposity — away with half learning, and a full measure of conceit 
— then her ladyship would not only be one of the cleverest writers of 
Ireland, but one of the most agreeable and useful : as it is, the cause 
she espouses would fare better with her enmity than her friendship. 

The O'Briens and O'Flahertys have put us in no good humour with 
the authoress ; those manifestations of talent which in her former 
works frequently occurred to blunt the edge of her folly and pretension 
are here more rare, while her extravagance and conceit are scarcely 
ever off the scene. In our account of it we shall freely note both the 
objects that have excited our bile, and those indications of the writer's 
genuine talents which have smoothed the brow of offended criticism. 

Several letters prefixed to the regular 0]>ening of the novel serve as 
an introduction ; they pass between a count OTlaherty, a favourite 
at the court of Louis XV. : an abb6 of the same name, formerly resident 
in the same country, but now voluntarily banished to a wide spread 
cure in the isles of Arran and on the mountains of Connemara ; and one 
Terence O'Brien, the descendant of the kings of this district, and 
a black letter attorney of the town of St. Grellan, who brings his erudite 
researches into the legal history of his country to bear upon the titles 
of various property in his neighbourhood, of which, ultimately, he proves 
himself to be the legitimate heir. This correspondence, which is a 
strange mixture of a dull but elaborate imitation of the phraseology 
of Irish conveyancers, of equally laboured attempts at the lightness 
and supposed frivolity of a French courtier, and of pleasant and able 
sketches of manners and character, is intended to give a view of the 
subjects of the novel in their embryo state : the intervening period be- 
tween this aud the full developement of them in the body of the work 
is left to the imagination of the reader. The character of Terence 
O'Brien, the attorney spoken of, the father of the hero, and the legal 
claimant of the title of Lord Arranmore, is conceived with a shrewd- 
ness and discrimination which we shall never refuse to acknowledge in 
the authoress. Allowing for some exuberance of phrase, the inward 
and outward character of this man are ablv drawn and contrasted: — 

'^The descendant of the supreme monarchsof Ireland, was on the contrary 
chained by a concatenation of evils, to the stake of disqualifying persecution; 
dragging his historical name through the mire of sordid poverty and debasing 
dependence, and predestined before his birth to inevitable degradation. With 
a^spirit doubtless as brave, energies as active, and feelings as vehement, as the 
most high minded of his forefathers, yet with the sources of all these enno- 
bling gifts poisoned at their spring, he is l^eaten down by statutes, into a 
disgraceful subserviency, which settles, after some ineffectual struggles be- 
tween nature and fate, into a suppressed indignation and profound duplicity, 
and leaves the individual victim, who represents so large a portion of lus 
fellow countrymen, an heterogeneous particle of an heterogeneous mass. Se- 
cretly devoted to one religion (for Terence, live as he may, will die 'ferme 
catholique '), but affecting to uphold another, — a patriot, loving Ireland ^ not 
wiselv out too well,' he is more calculated to injure than benefit its cause, 
and tnat by the very means he would resort to for its redemption. Au reste, 
he is the finest possible specimen of his caste and class; speaking, like all 
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the old catholics, and proteatants too, in Ireland, the English of Qneen 
Anne's days, with the accent of Queen Elizaheth ; and, evidently dressed 
hy the statute hook, no reformed chief of Harry the Eighth's time, who had 
saved his head hy cropping it, and presented himself to the lord deputy 
unmnntled and unhendelled, glihs closely cut, and Crommeale closely shaven, 
was ever more loyally and guardedly habited. Still he looks the very person!- 
fication of a recusant or nocent napist : and though tall and comely, like all 
the O'Briens, effkces the original nobility of nature, by an air cowering and 
servile, which marks the moral degradation of his position." — Vol. I. pp. 
70—72. 

About five-and-twenty years after the recovery of a part of the Roman 
Catholic count's patrimony from the descendant of a Protestant dis- 
coverer, bring the history of Ireland down to the period of the volun* 
teers, 1782, denominated Ireland's life-time ; and at this epoch the 
curtain of the novel draws up, and exhibits a review of these corps 
in the Phoenix Park of Dublin. Conspicuous in this brilliant and nu- 
merous assemblage of high and low, are the chariots driven by some 
of the dashing females of the aristocracy ; for driving was then the 
fashion ; and distinguished among them was ^^ a lady, who took the 
field with an 6clat, a brilliancy, and bustle, which for a time fixed 
the attentioiTof all upon herself," 

" Although a fine woman, in the strictest sense of the term, and still 
handsome, though not still very young, she was even more distinguished by 
her air of high supremacy, than by her beauty. 8he sat loftily iH a lofty 
phaeton, which was emblazoned with arms, and covered with coronets; and 
she played with her long whip, as ladies of old managed their fans, nHth 
grace and coquetry She was dressed in a rich habit, whose facings and 
epaulettes spoke her the lady of the noble colonel of some provincial corps <^ 
volunteers. A high military cap surmounted with a plume of black featners, 
well became her bright, bold, black eyes, and her brow that looked as if ao« 
customed ' to threaten and command.' The air had deepened her colour 
through her rouge, as it had blown from her dark, dishevelled tresses the 
mareschal powder, then still worn in Ireland — (the last lingering barbarism 
of the British toilette, which France had already abandoned, with other 
barbarous modes, and exchanged for the coiffure aAgrippine and the t^e d 
la Brutus). Her pose, her glance, her nod, her smile, all conscious and 
careless as they were, proclaimed a privileged autocrat of the Irish ban ton, 
a ' dasher/ as it was termed, of the first order : — ^for that species of effrontery 
called dashing was then in fall vogue, as consonant to a state of society, where 
all in a certain class went by assumption.**— -Vol. i* pp. 155, 156. 

This is the famous Albina, countess of Knocklofty ; she is accom- 
panied by another lady of equal pretension, and their phaeton is sur- 
rounded by a host of beaus, English, Irish, military, and official. 
The leader of one of the corps, as it among the rest marches into the 
park, is a young man, with singularly handsome eyes — " Irish eyes, 
large, dark, deep set." These magnificent eyes naturally attract the 
attention of the countess of Knocklofty, a^connoisseur in this feature, 
and she becomes all anxious to learn the name of the possessor. As 
some mystery seems to hang about this person, and as his name is diffi- 
cult to learn,'^it will justly be concluded by all knowing readers that this 
is the hero of the story. An inference rendered obvious and unavoid- 
able, when the size of his limbs, and the magnitude of other features, 
are also taken to account:-— 

'' ^ What eyes ! ' continued Lady Knocklofty, keeping her own fixed i 
O'Mealy, do mid out who that boy with the eyes is«' 
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*' * Is it the chap with the squint ?,* demanded the captain^ ' that's my hoot- 
maker, of the Grolden Leg, in Ormonde Quay. If your ladyship ever wears 
top-hoots^ I'd take the liberty of recommending him to your patronage and 
protection/ 

" ' I suppose, captain^' said the other lady, ' you infer that her ladyship 
occasionally wears top-boots, because she sometimes wears the — ;' and the 
most heautifiil lips in the world boldly pronounced a word that would now 
i^ock even ears> which do not pique themselves on being ears polite to 
listen to. 

'^ Captain O'Mealy raised a horse laugh, which showed his large white teeth 
from ear to ear.[| ' Bravo ! Lady Honoria, I will make it a point to report that 
at mess to-day; give you my honour I will.' " — Vol. i. pp. 172, 173. 

If this tone of conversation strikes our reader as either pleasant or 
witty there is much more of it : for the ignorant and impudent O'Mealy 
is a favourite character with the authoress : e. g. 

** ' What is the meaning of that Irish motto on that green flag ? ' asked 

Lady Knocklofty^ wholly preoccupied with her subject ; * at least it looks 

like Irish.' 

'* ^ That/ Lady Knocklofty ?-^never had one word of Irish in my existence.' 
'''Nor two of English,' (muttered Lady Honoria). 'Now, upon your 

honour. Captain O'Mealy, of all tongues, living or dead, which is your 

favourite ?' 

' Why, then, upon my honour and conscience,' replied Captain O'Mealy, 
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I have no choice.' 

" 'But Hobson's,' said Lady Honoria, gravely, and both ladies burst into 
an immoderate fit of laughter, with very Uttle consideration for the feelings 
of the ol^ect of their mirth ; who, to evince he had none, joined in the 
laugh al80,~^too happy to keep his enviable station, at any expense. 

" ' Lady Honona takes horrible liberties with your parts of speech, 
O'Mealy,' said Lady Knocklofty. 

" ' Her ladyship may take any liberties she plazes with me. Lady Knock- 
lofty,' replied the captain with an impudent leer ; ' and the freer the welcome, 
'pon my honour; so I'll beseech you, let her will have a free way, as I said 
last night at the private thayathricals, in the Moor of Venice.' " — ^Vol. i. 
pp. 174, 175. 

The countess, unsuccessful in her inquiries, as far as depends upon 
herself leaves nothing untried which may lead to a closer acquaintance 
with the " eyes.*' She slips her shoe out of the phaeton that he may 
pick it up ; and when her horses take fright and run away, it is luckily 
at a time when he of the " eyes " and the shoulders is ready to inter- 
pose between her and fate. 

The incident of the slipper is managed by the lady in a manner, 
which, did we not know the lady^s rank, might have led us to mistake 
h^r character':— 

" Lady Knocklofty, with looks and spirits all abroad, hummed an air from 
the Edgar's Opera; and playing her very pretty foot against the side of her 
phaeton, slipped it in and out of a little zebra shoe, which was the fashion 
of the day, and an exact type of a slipper, from the seraglio of the Grand 
Signor. 

^ This movement, conscious or unconscious on the part of the exhibitor, 
bad attracted the eyes^ and caused some confusion along the line of the Irish 
brigade. It more particularly attracted the young laeder, who stood in ad« 
niioe of the corps, and who watched the twinkHng of Uie little foot with 
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such a glance as the hawk gives to the fluttering of a young hird nestled near 
his eiry. The slipper (as might he expected) at last fell to the ground ! and 
the young volunteer, springing from his post, pounced on his pretty prey 
with a rapidity that distanced all other competitors for the honour of picking 
it up and restoring it. With the slipper in one hand, and his cap in the 
other, he stood heside the phaeton, presenting it gracefully ; his colour deep- 
ening, and his eyes raised with a look, not confiofent hut intense, to the face 
of its distinguished owner. Finer eyes might he forgotten : hut such eyes, 
— eyes that awaken emotion, by emitting it, once met are rememhered for 
ever ! '—Vol. i. pp. 222, 223. 

The flight of the horses was prohahly not bo decidedly intentional 
as the fall of the slipper ; and if not wholly accidental, at least to he 
attributed only totheirritahility of the fair charioteer, who it appears 
would not let them stand still. This fact is ascertainable from an 
elegant morceau of slang which drops from her ladyship while dis- 
coursing with the peer her husband : — 

" * Well, at all events get out of this'as soon as you can,' said Lord Knock- 
lofty ; * and pray don't tease your horses so, Alhina.' 

" * Why, I'm only tipping tnem the silk,' said Lady Knocklofty, 'just to 
keep them alive.' 

" * I'll he d d but they'll throw you.' 

«* * I'll be d if they io,' said Lady Knocklofty, not with Lady Town- 
ley's gulp,' but with such a look, and such a smile, and such an accent, 
that the coarseness of the imprecation was almost neutralized in its utter- 
ance, and its very profaneness almost turned into a grace by the dramatic 
simplicity and archness with which it was given." — Vol. i. p. 208. 

The manners of the times, however, are said to justify this slight 
deviation from female propriety : and the observation is somewhat 
confirmed by other morsels of her ladyship's discourse ; as for instance, 
her dialogue with Lord Charles somebody (Fitz-Charles we believe), 
of which this is a part : — 

" * By the by. Lord Charles,* said Lady Knocklofty, * I have engaged you 
to the duchess for this evening; and pray get off* your regimentals, and put 
on a romping frock;* we are a going to play blind-man's buff^at the castle, 
in opposition to the Provost's kutch-a-kutch-choo parties, who is obliged 
to have innocent pastimes for the fellows and their left-handed wives. You 
must come.' 

" * I can't indeed ; first we cannot go in plain clothes when in garrison, 
you know, and the chief there ; besides, I am particularly engaged this 
evening.' 

«* ' Nonsense! I know there is nothing going on in town this evening. The 
Duchess expects you, and I command you.* 

" * Don't signify, I can't to-night, indeed. Lady Knocklofty. I'm in for 
a frolic, that's the truth of it, a regular set-to ; the whole party made this 
week back, expressly 

^* * Where, what party ? I hope not another drunken bout at Lord Kilcol- 
man's, with those odious Cherokees who broke all poor Lady Dunshaughlin's 
new furniture, the other night in Merrion-street.' 

" * No, I assure you ; none of us English belong to that set.' 

" ' Then where can you be engaged tnis evening? Are you going to play at 
Daly's ? Has the old marquis got in his rents ? ' 

* A simple coat of pepper-and-salt mixture, worn to conceal the impression of pow- 
der, by the members of the haut ton in Ireland about this period, when romping was 
the order of the day. 
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*' ' Don't know at all ; but the fact is, we are going to . . . . ! Here his 
lordship lowered his voice, and advanced his head ; ^ but you won't 'peach, 
either of you, now will you ? ' 

" * Honour bright and shining !' said Lady Honoria, laying her hand on 
her heart ; * but you must not tell us any thing naughty, mind ; you must 
not do like the man in the gallery, the other night, at the theatre, who put 
the public into a particular confidence about the viceroy, which it was not 
good manners to allude to.' " — Vol. i. pp. 239 — ^241. 

When the accident with the phaeton occurs, the ladies, though 
frightened into " a misprisionoi hysterics ^^ do not faint, but are sent 
off in a chariot belonging to his Excellency, the lord lieutenant of the 
line, the Duke of Belvoir (which means Rutland we suppose) ; but 
before the carriage draws off, she commissions Captain O'Mealy to 
express her thanks to the " gallant young gentleman" who had saved 
their lives : — 

" * O'Mealy,* she said, *go after that young gentleman in the green uni- 
form, who is now walking towards the striped tent ; don't fail to get his 
address, and tell him Lady Knocklofty is fully aware, that she owes her life 
to his gallant interposition, and that she hopes he will give her an immediate 
opportunity of expressing her gratitude de vive voix* 

" * I shawl, Lady Knocklofty,' returned the captain. 

" The carriage drove on. 

" *I>€ viv waw^ repeated Captain O'Mealy, removing his large cocked hat 
from three hairs on the left side of ^ his head* to three hairs on the right (a 
motion that always expressed the Captain's perplexity). — *De viv waw : well 
the women of quality are the * very queens of the dictionary,' as Sir Lucius 
says ; ' and looking round, he found to his infinite satisfaction that the * young 
gentleman ' had disappeared. Anxious to sidle into the suite of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, by following in the wake of his patron. Lord Knocklofty, he galloped on 
to overtake the party, and insinuated himself between two young aid-de-camps. 
As he rode* along the quays, wholly forgetful of his protegee, Miss Maguire, 
he pulled up his stock, shifted his hat, and threw a reconnoitring look to 
discover if his brilliant position did not render him the observed of all ob- 
servers. Occasionally as he rode along, he repeated to himself, * de viv waw 
— I shall thank him de viv waw — I suppose that's Frinch for getting him a 
place or a pension, for saving her life. Well, to be sure, what luck I had, 
to be sent westering and gostering after the honourable Kitty, when if I had 
been left alone to mind my business and stay where I was, I might have 
been thanked de viv waw, and sent down a brigade major to Ennis; or made 
collector of St. Grellan, at laste; who knows? " — Vol.i. pp. 251, 252. 

This gallant young gentleman is the son of Lord Arranmore, the anti- 
quarian attorney of St. Grellan ; who having ruined himself in the pur- 
suit of his title, inhabits the old and ruined mansion-house of his forefa- 
thers in a squalid part of the city of Dublin ; while Murrogh O'Brien, his 
son, having seen foreign service, has returned to pursue his studies in 
the university of the capital of Ireland. In the evening of the day 
of this grand review, as he is picking his way from his father's house 
to the college, he falls in with a row, and straightforward taking a 
conspicuous part in a congenial occupation, the affray ends in his being 
committed to the guard room of the castle for the night, under the 
custody of the O'Mealy who had been so pointedly commissioned to 
thank him de vive voix. The seizure of the Honourable Murrogh 
is not made without some difiiculty, chiefly caused by one of those 
wild and preternatural savages so common in Irish novels, who proves 
to be a retainer — a man of gigantic strength and dwarfish intellect; 
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who is employed tliroughout the piece as the gaardian angel of his 
chief. Tne prisoner Murrogh heacrs himself with those airs which 
becomes a hero of romance : — 

^* The youthful prisoner, was now insensible to all external impressions. 
The tempest in his mind^ solely occupied him. Agitated and pre-occupied, 
his heart fluttering, his chafed hlood all on fire, he paced on, in the centre 
of his guards, with a firm and rapid step. His arms were carelessly folded 
in his tattered gown, and his square cap was worn over his left eye, as if in 
defiance ; hut in fact was so worn, to check the drops which oozed from a 
scar in his temple. There was nothing in his hearing that corresponded with 
an appearance so pitiahle, and a position so perilous ; and it might have been 
supposed, to judge hy his air and motions^ that a triumph, and not a prose- 
cution, awaited him. A flashing eye — a distended nostril — an occasional 
haughty toss of the head — and a tone of voice, which, whether replying to, 
or demanding a question of the guard, who almost * toiled after him in vain,' 
had something scoffing and disdainful in its accent, — spoke one worked on by 
powerful excitements, and intoxicated hy that exaltation of the mind, which 
raises its suhject above all sensihle impressions, and leaves even physical pain 
unheeded if not imfelt."-— VoL i. pp. 285, 386. 

The scene now changes to the guard-room of the castle, its dinner- 
rooms, and saloons. The Hon. Murrogh appears sleeping in one of 
the lower apartments ; his excellency, with a party of officers of state, 
are consulting after dinner for the " wellbeing of the nation." More 
troops were ordered out, and more wine ordered up. The state butler 
and the first aid-de-camp were kept in perpetual activity. The wine 
was declared " fine, and the times perilous." Captain O'Mealy, who 
entered to report the riot, was called on for a song, and he sung, 
** None •can love like an Irishman." In the saloons of the duchess 
the scene was varied a little. The ladies were waiting, in brilliant 
assembly, the relieving of the half-drunken officials, and the arrival of 
some of their own elect in their romping coats : — 

. '^ The play of high spirits, the excitement of inordinate vanity, (the one 
so often mistaken for wit, the other for passion,) were now in full operation; 
and called forth whatever was hrilliant and huoyant, in look or temperament 
of either sex. Warm hlushes hloomed warmer, hright eyes shone brighter, 
as the plumage of tropical birds grows more vivid in the season of those 
transient loves, which in flutter ana in hrevity do not ill image the commerce 
80 peculiar to British gallantry, called flirtation." — Vol. ii. p. 13. 

A bright thought occurred to the bright intellects of LadyKnocklofty. 
Learning that her saviour, the Hon. Murrogh, was confined in the 
recesses of the guard-rooms of the castle, she took some bets that she , 
would forthwith deliver him from his confinement, and within a limited 
space of time present him before the goodly company there assembled. 
Being on an intimate footing with his excellency, by that time half-seas 
over, she quickly procured his sign manual ; and assuming a pair of 
military boots, a military cloak, and a cocked hat, she penetrated into 
the hero's place of confinement, roused him out of a deep slumber, 
and led him forthwith, by secret passages and empty apartments, into 
the presence of the duchess and her train. The change was certainly 
enough to confound even the strong nerves of O'Brien. The picture 
of the " loose" society of the vice-regal drawing-room is grouped as 
follows : — 

^^ The dress of the duchess, (her favourite dress,) a hat and corsage of 
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black velvet, with diamond loop and cross^ and a petticoat of rose-coloured 
satin> full in folds and hue, recalled the heroine of the * Merry Wives of 
Windsor ; ' while Lady Knocklofty (in the same turban and caftan, in 
which, a night or two before, she had played Roxelana^) imaged one of 

those — 

* Forms 
Which the biight lun of Fetsia warms.' 

" lifidj Honoria, always original and always simple, the glass of fashion, 
but not its reflector, might have passed for a Swiss peasant, the Claudine of 
Florian, or the prima Ballerina of the Italian opera. Miss Macguire, plump 
and pretty, fat, fair, and twenty-five, wanted but the cornucopia, to exhibit 
as the goddess of plenty. The Ladies O' Blarney (the duchess's inseparables) 
who had obtained the name of the Graces, whom they resembled in number 
and nudity, were draped as if escaping from the bath, or ready to plunge into 
it. Others almost a^ fair, and quite as fantastic, — in large full- feathered 
hats, and loosely flowing tresses, — their zones scarcely bound, and their 
drapery scarcely fastened, (even by the precautionary pin of Sir Peter Lely,) 
formed the outward line of this nucleus of beauties, who all 

' In circles as tbey stood, 
More lovely seemed than wood nymphs or feign'd goddesses.' '* 

No wonder that O'Brien was astounded ; that he blushed, and 
" bowed as those only bow who have learned to bow abroad ; " that 
he should retreat among the window-curtains, throw himself into an 
attitude, and form a fine picture with the aid of the drapery around 
him, and a chandelier above him, which brought out his head into 
bold relief, &c. &c. The conversation was, however, of a kind to set 
him at his ease on the score of refinement. When Lady Knocklofty 
begged that it might be communicated to the Hon. Murrogh, who it 
was that had been his conductor, her dear friend, the Lady Honoria, 
exclaimed — 

'^ ' Oh, my dear, we all take it for granted, that you and Mr. O'Brien made 
your acquaintance in your journey through those long passages, which do not 
always ' lead to nothing*,' 

" * No, upon my honour,' said Lady Knocklofty, vehemently, ' Mr. O'Brien 
never discovered tne disguise ; and took me for an officer on duty, till I threw 
off O'Mealy's doak and cap in this very room. I appeal to you, Mr. O'Brien.' 

^' * Appeal to him !' abruptly interrupted Lady Honoria, in the same jeer- 
ing tone. ' Why, child, on such an occasion, his testimony would go for as 
little as O'Mealy's did, in the cause of Miss Juliana O'Gallagher, O'Mealy 
defindant' "—Vol. ii. pp. 77, 78. 

The lady, when called on for explanation, thus developed the little 
fact in the history of the captain of the Irish brigade, formerly a 
button-maker, to which she had alluded : — 

'^ ' Well,' said Lady Honoria, ' when Counsellor Cornelius O'Gallagher 
insisted on knowing the Captain's intintions, in consequence of a visit to the 
barracks of the Royal Irish, paid by Miss Juliana, and when he demanded 
that the Captain should pledge his honour that the lady was still as well qua- 
lified to preside as priestess in the Temple of Vesta, as before the aforesaid 
visit ; the Captain then and there replied, ^ Upon my honour. Counsellor 
Cornelius, your sister is as innocent for me, this day, as the child unborn : 
and if she were not. Counsellor, I'd swear, upon my honour, to the fact, all 
the same.' " — ^Vol. ii. p. 79. 

Before Mr. O^Brien is returned to his quarters, Lady Knocklofty 
takes an opportunity of thanking him for his exertions in her behalf; 
and takes an opportunity of presenting him^ in memory of the eventi 
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with a ring Deep sighs, enigmatical speeches, and pressures of the 
hand ensued; and the parties are fairly set forth on the " grandc 
route du sentiment." This scene was calculated to make him drowsy, 
and as some impediments occurred on his, way to the guard-room, he 
threw himself on a bench, and went to sleep. When he awakes he 
catches a glimpse of a beautiful figure, retreating in a sedan chair, 
and on looking at his finger, the sentimental motto of Lady Knocklofty 
is changed into a death's head. 

'^ He drew near the light which flickered in the socket on the guard-room 
table : and throwing round a vigilant glance, with the feeling of a miser 
visiting his hidden hoards, he raised the ring, the precious ring, to his eyes. 
At that moment the expiring lamp gave one bright flash, and discovered — not 
the pearl of Lough Corrib, with its pretty device — ^but a death's head on a 
dark onyx, with the well known device of the Jesuits engraven in black cha- 
racters on its circlet — * sub cruce latet/ " — Vol. ii. p. 14.7. 

We have now arrived at about the middle of the second volume, and 
the parties are fairly started. The figure, of which a glimpse is 
caught in the sedan, is a young lady of Irish birth, but of Italian 
education, a nun and an OTlaherty, the illegitimate offspring of the 
Count O'Flaherty, and an abbess, Beavoin O'Brien. This origin 
predicates oddity: this all beautiful, all accomplished person, pursues 
the Hon Murrogh like a guardian angel, snatches him from danger^ 
gives him counsel, and guides him aright in all descriptions of disguises, 
until the poor brain of O'Brien is lost in confusion, between the earthly 
temptation of the countess, and the heavenly interposition of the 
abbess, for such also is she of the nunnery of St. Grellan. 

It was our intention to attempt to unravel the intrigues of which 
the hero is made the nucleus, but the thread is really so entangled 
and implicate, and also so small and attenuate, that the labour appals, 
and the reward is not encouraging. Our courage fails us, and we 
shall at once skip to the fourth volume, to introduce the only persons 
whose sayings and doings afford us any real amusement. Two 
ancient maiden aunts of O'Brien, after the death of his father. Lord 
Arranmore, the Miss Mac Taafs, the heiresses of Bog Moy, are 
described with humour, and present a curious picture of rational 
manners and personal singularities. Here alone we perceive traces of 
Lady Morgan's former genius. In the earlier part of the story fre- 
quent reference is made to these venerable chieftains and manorial 
ladies, and at length we are introduced to them. Lord Arranmore 
makes them a visit. When he arrives at the Bog Moy House, he is 
referred to the bog just ' convanient,* where they are employed in 
superintending some farming operations ; he takes the opportunity of 
observing them over a meering or boundary wall. 

'' Upon this meering Lord Arranmore leaned for a moment, to contemplate 
the singular scene and well -remembered persons before him. The Miss Mac 
Taafs were both on the ground, and both standing enough in profile to give 
him a full and perfect view of their figures, without being seen by them. 
His first opinion was, that they were utterly unchanged ; and that like the 
dried specimens of natural history, they had bidden defiance to time. Tall, 
stately, and erect, their weather-beaten countenance and strongly marked 
features were neither faded nor fallen in. The deep red hue of a frosty and 
vigorous senility still coloured their unwrinkled faces. Their hair well 
powdered and pomatumed^ was drawn up by the roots from their high fore- 
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heads^ over their lofty 'systems;' and their long, lank necks, rose like 
towers ahove their projecting husts ; which with their straight, sticky, tight- 
laced waists, terminating in the artificial rotundity of a half-dress hell-hoop, 
gave them the proportions of an hour-glass. They wore grey camlet riding- 
hahits, with large hlack Birmingham huttons (to mark the slight mourning 
for their deceased hrother-in-law) ; while petticoats, fastened as pins, did or 
did not their office, shewed more of the quilted marseilles and stuff heneath, 
than the precision of the toilet required : both of which, from their contact 
with the water of the hog, merited the epithet of ' Slappersallagh,' bestowed 
on their wearers by Terence O'Brien. Their habit-shurts, chitterlings, and 
cravats, though trimmed with Trawlee lace, seemed by their colour to evince 
that yellow starch, put out of fashion by the ruff of the murderous Mrs. Tur- 
ner in "England, was still to be had in Ireland. Their large, broad silver 
watches, pendant from their girdles by massy steel chains, shewed that their 
owners took as little account of time, as time had taken of them. ' Worn 
for shew, not use,' they were still without those hands which it had been in 
the contemplation of the Miss Mac Taafs to have replaced by the first oppor- 
tunity, for the last five years. High-crowned black-beaver hats, with two 
stiff, upright, black feathers, that seemed to bridle like their wearers, and a 
large buckle and band, completed the costume of these venerable specimens 
of human architecture : the tout ensemble recalling to the nephew the very 
figures and dresses which had struck him with admiration and awe, when 
first brought in from the Isles of Arran, by his foster-mother, to pay his duty 
to his aunts, and ask their blessing, eighteen years before." — ^Vol. iv. pp. 16— 
18. 

Such is a general view of these curious persons — we are then 
favoured with a more particular account of their respective occupa- 
tions : — 

" The Miss Mac Taafs in their sixty-first year (for they were twins), 
might have sunk with safety ten or twelve years of their age. Their minus 
and persons were composed of that fibre which constitutes nature's veriest 
huckaback. Impressions fell lightly on both ; and years and feelings alike 
left them unworn and uninjured. 

** The eldest Miss Taaf, — the eldest but by an hour, — ^the representative 
of the Green Knights and Barons of Ballyslattery, who stood erect, with her 
right hand leaning on a walking- cane umbrella, was laying down the law in 
a loud oracular voice, sometimes in Irish, sometimes in English, to an old 
man, who stood bare-headed and footed before her. Her directioiis, though 
evidently * the law and the gospel,' were strengthened by an occasional 
reference to a person who sat on a clump of turf, with pen and paper in hand, 
and an inkhorn at his button-hole : sucn as, ' and here James Kelly will tell 
you the same, Dan Hogan ; and you know we consider James Kelly as the 
sense-keeper of Bog Moy ;' to which assertion James Kelly, by a confirma- 
tory nod of the head, fully assented. 

While Miss Mac Taaf and her premier were thus engaged in the legisla- 
tive department. Miss Monica was busily employed in the executive. She 
stood a little in advance, her back supported against a turf-clump. Paddy 
Whack was seated beside her on his hinder legs, and was looking into her 
face, watching for the stick which she occasionally threw into the water, ^ to 
keep ^the baste quiet/ She was, however, then occupied in counting the 
kishes of turf wheeled off, and receiving a tally from each driver as he passed, 
which she strung upon a cord. Sometimes chiding, sometimes praising, fre- 
quently soliciting, and always interfering, she kept up a constant fire of 
words, which were answered with more respect than coherency, by the rustic 
interlocutors. ' Thady Flaherty, its what I hear, your bracket cow calved 
last week, and your woman never sent a drop of the strippings* to the great 
house.' 

* The first mUk aftex the calf is dropped. 
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^' ^ Och ! then she won't be so^ Marram^ 111 ingage^ God bless you^ Miss 
Monica.' 

^' ' Drop that chip of bog wood now^ Jemnieen Joyce ; is it to stale the 
timber, ye were let to come and help your daddy on the bog ?' • Onor-ny- 
CoBtello, where's the tribute hose ye were knitting for me, in lieu of tne 
ducks ?' ' What is it ye are grubbing up there, instead of clamping the sods ? 
Shew it here now ; is it another copper Shamus?'* 

" * No, plaze your honour. Miss Monica Marram ! it's an ould horse-shoe^ 
the great luck !' 

*' ' Well, if it's only an old neile, I have often told you, that as ladies of 
the manor, we have right and title to every screed found on the Fassagh. 
Take it up to the great house, Onor-ny-Costello.' " — Vol. iv. pp. 18 — ^21. 

When our hero had sufficiently reconnoitred the group before he 
crossed the meering, and presented himself before his aunts ; then 
follows the account of his reception : — 

" * Chroist JeesuSj Murrogh O'Brien, is it you choild ? ' demanded both 
ladies in a breathy and with a pleasureable amazement, tempered by that 
habitual stateliness, with which no emotion, either of pleasure or of pain, ever 
materially interfered. 

Equally charmed at the arrival of their titled nephew, and struck by the 
change in his person, thev stood returning with cordial interest, the shake 
of the hand which followed his more courtly salutation. Looking with eyes 
eloquent in their curiosity and surprise, tney continued welcoming him to 
Bog Moy, and passing comments on his person and dress, in rapid alterna- 
tion ; while James Kelly and Paddy Whack, now both ' on their legs,' stood 
wondering and waiting for an explanation (the one bowing his head, the 
other wagging his tail ) . sheagans and shovels were suspended ; barrows stood 
stilly and ears and eyes all open tt their fullest extent, soon conveyed to the 
gossiping followers of the Mac Taafs, the welcome news, that the mistress's 
nephew, the heir of Bog Moy, and Clan Tieg O'Brien of the Isles, had 
arrived among them, by the style and title (soon announced) of Lord Arran- 
more. Caubeens and oarrads were now flung in the air, the ' chree * of the 
Mac Taafs was raised by the men, taken up by the women, and sent back by 
the boys ; and was followed by the burden of an old Irish song, that always 
a>me8 so readily to Irish lips : 

' Welcome heartily^ 
Welcome, Grammachree ; 
Welcome, heartily. 
Welcome joy.* 

" A half holiday was now asked for and granted, and an l^lf cruiskeent 
was voluntarily promised ; and these modern rejwresentatives of the old Irish 
clans, showering blessings on the party, which now together quitted the bog 
for the bawn, were left to enjoy the nope of idleness and poteen, the only 
enjoyments and luxuries with v/nich they were acquainted." — Vol. iv. pp. 92 
—24. 

After various observations on the state of Bog Moy House, and 
much self-commendation for the care with which it and its appur- 
tenances had been preserved in precisely the same state of dilapida- 
tion in which they had succeeded to it on the death of their father, 



* ' A copper James ; ' i. e, one of James the Second's copper tokens, issaed during 
his short reign in Ireland. 

t Cruiskeen, — a pitcher. Thus used absolutely, the contained liquor understood is 
idways whiskey. 
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the late brigadier, they take the way to the house, accompanied by 
their nephew, and the attendants and labourers. * 

^^ At the approach of the party, the whole domestic establishment turned 
out to welcome their future lord ; and from Granie-ny- Joyce, (the second in 
rank and command to the dames suzeraines themselves), down to 'the ould 
woman/ who for twenty years had occupied a stool near the hocaen or chimney 
corner, nobody knew why — (the girleen haun^ the boccah, and the boy about 
the place included) — ^all were assembled at the hall door. The only person 
' reported missing/ was James Kelly, who answered for his immediate 
appearance from the pantry, by replying to Miss Mac Taaf 's shrill cry of 
' Where are ye^ James Kelly, and what are ye about, man ? * by exclaim- 
ing, ' Am't I drawing on my state small-clothes. Miss Mac Taaf, in honour 
of his lordship ? ' 

'' ' Jeemes Kelly's niver in the way, when most wanted,' said Miss Monica, 
as they entered the parlour. 

^' ' Why, then, that's more than can be said of your pet, Monica Mac 
Taaf,' replied her sister, giving Paddy a kick, as he ran under her legs, ' he's 
always in the way, like the parish church, wanted or not. And now, choild,' 
she added, addressing her nephew with cordiality, ' you are welcome to Bog 
Moy ; and long may you live to enjoy it,' and sne imprinted an audible kiss 
on either side of his face, after the French and old Irish fashion. Miss Mo- 
nica reiterated the salutation, and Granie-ny- Joyce, the girleen baun, and 
the ' old woman,' who stood foremost of the group, near the parlour-door, 
seemed well inclined to follow the example/' — Vol. iv. pp. 29 — 31, 

Lord Arranmore, whom the good ladies have not seen since his boy- 
hood, now submit him to a close inspection, and of course finding 
many points of difference between his costume and that of the late 
brigadier, much good-natured dissatisfaction is expressed, accom- 
panied, however, with the consolatory determination to work a speedy 
change, more especially as they propose to celebrate the amval of 
their nephew and heir (the lord is pennyless by the way') by holding 
a festival or jug-day. His lordship's father was just aead, and his 
son wore no weepers : his hair was destitute of powder, and this was 
a severe shock to their notions, even of respectability. 

^' But never moind, choild, we'll tack you on something, and smarten ye 
up, agen the Jug Day : for we have it in contimplation to ask the country 
round, in regard of the tapping of the pipe of claret sent over to us by our 
cousins, French and Co., of Bourdeaux ; and only waited for your coming 
home ; and we'll get you, when you are rested a taste, to write cards of com- 
pliments for same. What's gone with th' ould pack, Monica, that stood in 
the buffet } ' 

« e Why, s&ure Jeemes Kelly carried them off to the kitchen before they 
were half done with, sister Mable, though I told him ye wanted them. But 
who dare gainsay Jeemes Kelly } ' 

ff < Why then, I'll shurely part with Jeemes KeUy when he laste thinks 
of it,' said Miss Mac Taaf, whose partiality to her sense-keeper, could not 
stand the loss of a pack of cards, which had not been more than three years 
on service ; and which were destineil to contain the compliments and invita- 
tions of the Jug Day. 

*^ ^ It's what he's getting the head of you intirely,' said Miss Monica, ^ and 
thinks the place is his own, as much as the brigadier ever did ; and small 
blame to him, sirce it's yourself will let nobody cross him, and he disguised 
from morning till night. I would have him up before the altar, the first 
day Father Festus holds a station, and book-swear him too for a year and a 
day, against sup or drop. I'll ingage I'd make a good servant of you yet. 
Jemmy Kelly, if it's to me ye were left.' 
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'^ ^ Well, there he is/ said her sister, angrily, ' take him to yourself, 
Monica Mac Taaf, and do your worst with him ; hut as for turning out the 
cratur on the wide world, like a mangy hound, after twenty years' service, 
it's what I won*t do, Monica Mac Taaf ; and, indeed, has long had it in 
contimplation to make him own man and hody servant to Murrogh, which 
would put him out of the way of temptation ; for it's coshering and gostering 
with the tinants that lades him astray. And ye must have a man in livery 
to ride after ye, Murrogh ; for you must go and make your ohesance to th' 
ould families ; and, same time, Jeeraes Kelly can drop cards for the Jug 
^Day, and the sooner the better. For though you are a lord, we can't be 
'sending out old Donagh-ni-Crone, the town-crier, to insense the people of 
your return, with a uaisht ! uaisht ! Bift you must mount your aunt Monica's 
filly, and ride first to the Lynches of Cloghballymore.' 

" ^ And to the Burkes of Derry-na-Cloghna,' said Miss Monica, rubbing 
up her recollection, as she rubbed her high forehead. 
*' ' And the Darcys of Kiltalla,' said Miss Mac Taaf. 
^^ ' And the O'Flaherties of Tallikihan/ said her sister. 
'* ' And the Gno-beg O' Flaherty-more,' added Miss Mac Taaf. 
^' * And the Skirrets of Claer-yn-dowl and Bally-duff, and the Joyces of 
Joyce's country,' continued Miss Monica. 

'' ' And the Drumshambos, ^and the Dangans, and the Marble Hills, and 
a mille* others,* said her sister. 

'^ ' For though,' said Miss Mac Taaf, ' we don't want to send you out to 
make cuttings on the county, like a Cromwellian scout-master, nor to make 
an house haunter, nor a wanderer, nor a wagger about streets and townlands, 
of you, like the young squirantry of the new comers, yet it is right ye should 
msuce yourself known to the ancient ould families, in and about county Gal- 
way, Mayo, and Clare, where you will meet with the greatest respect, in 
regard of the Mac Taafs. And as to the O'Briens, 1 lave that to spake for 
itself; for being a lord and a nobleman, as you surely are, in right of your 
father, though if it was not for us, Terry O Brien, and ours, and the briga- 
dier's cofier, and the great recourse ye had to us and it, and a black day it 
was, abducting and seducing that poor omadaun of a cratur, Bridget Mac 
Taaf, for which if ye did not rot in Gal way jail, it's us ye had to thank for 
it ; for it's laid down in the statutes, that if any person or persons, by fraud, 
flattery, fear, or false promises — But far be it from us, choild, to make you 
suffer for the sins of your parents ; so come, now, and we'll shew you the 
ways of the place, and you shall choose your own bed in the barrack-room 
out of six, for life, as I may say ; only must be contint with a shake down 
in the Brigadier's tower, on tne Jug Day, maning to put the four young 
Blakes, two Bells, and three Bodkins, in Bachelor's nail, as we call the 
barrack : and as to the six young O'Flaherties, it's little bed they'll trouble 
that night.' The Misses Mac Taaf then rose, and sailing on majestically 
before their wearied and silent nephew, shewed off the lions of Bog Moy, with 
as much ostentatious pride in its fusty rooms, mouldering furniture, its 
make-shifts and substitutions, as the rural Coriie of Romagna exhibits his 
' apartimenti nobili/ to wondering travellers ; and then retreats to his own 
slovenly attic to share with his domestic, the buona mano which forms so 
considerable an Hem in his revenue." — Vol. iv. pp. 35—40. 

This eventful day at length arrives — the pipe of claret is tapped,' 
and Bog Moy house is crammed with company and eatables. The 
festivities are of too characteristic a nature to be entirely passed 
over. The purveying department likewise requires attention. 

^^ The last of the old pack of cards had now been sent out by ' Paddy) the 
post,' and distributed tnrough the country 3 and Lord Arranmore counted 
upon a general gathering of the clans : but where the numerous guests were 
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to be stowed (even with the aid of the priest's house, which the Miss Mac 
Taafs had put into requisition,) he had not the least idea. 

" In about three weeks after the arrival of the future lord of Bog Moy, 
the long expected, long contemplated Jug Day arrived. But no vulgar 
bustle, no flutter of hope or fear, no vague apprehension of who would, or 
would not accept the invitation, disturbed the habitual stateliness of the Miss 
Mac Taafs. Nothing of that horrible anxiety which clouds the gaieties of 
the demi-ton of more refined society, lest the great should stay away, and 
the little come, ruffled their equanimity. Each lady, sailing about with 
her hands dropped into the deptns of her capacious pockets, gave orders for 
certain ^ cuttings and cosherings* on the county, Vhich were always exacted 
upon such occasions. Tributary poultry, and tributary fish, came teeming 
in from tenants on sea and land, in kreels and kishes, with gizzard-trout 
from Lough Corrib, butchers' meat from St. Grellan, and whiskey from every 
still in the Barony. Linen was drawn forth from chests and coffers, which, 
for colour and antiquity, resembled the ^ linge du Sorbonne/ quoted by 
Menage : and moulds were prepared by the indefatigable Grannie-ny-Joyce, 
which might have come within the meaning of the bye-laws of the town, 
directed against * candelles which give ne light ne sight.' 

" Cadgers came crowding to the back way, and beggars to the bawn. 
Pipers and harpers assembled from all parts: and the pipe of claret, in 
honour of which the feast was given, and which occupied the with-drawing- 
room, that had long served the purposes of a cellar, was crowned with green 
branches, and raised on a lofty bier within view of the guests : the silver 
tankard of the Brigadier was placed beside it." — Vol. iv. pp. 56 — 58. 

When the company were assembled from all quarters, it was found 
that his lordship was missing : he spent the morning on the sea shore 
in reading Polybius, and had not returned in time, — being at length 
discovered, he is introduced into the with-drawing-room, otherwise 
the best bed-room. 

^^ As the fallen roof of ^ th* ould with-drawing-room* had not been 
restored, — as the floor of the new with-drawing-room (now the cellar,) had 
never been laid down, — as the dining-room was strictly appropriated on the 
Jug Day to its proper purpose, and was scaffolded round with tables some- 
what precariously, but rather picturesquely placed, in what Miss Mac Taaf 
called ' horse-shoe fashion,' — the best bed-room, which opened into the 
dining-room, was constituted a salon de reception for the time being, — an 
expedient often resorted to in the remote parts of Ireland, in days not very 
long gone by. As this room, which was literally on a ground-floor, was 
rarely inhabited, its damp and fusty atmosphere required a fire to render it 
endurable, even in summer : and the swallows of Bog Moy, not contented 
with the chimnies of the Brigadier's tower, had made so considerable a lodg« 
ment in that of the room in question, that more smoke was sent back than 
emitted through its channel. 

^' When, therefore. Lord Arranmore opened the door, on making his first 
appearance, a sudden gush of smoke rushed down into the chamber, and 
scattered the ashes in such dark thick clouds, that he could see nothing 
distinctly, but that the room was crowded to suffocation. 

^' 'Weary on the smoke,' said Miss Mac Taaf, making a motion with one 
hand to waft aside its vapours, and holding out the other to her nephew to 
lead him forward, and present him in form to the company. While struggling 
with her temper, she muttered in his ear, ' This is pretty behaviour, 
Murrogh O'Brien ; — and the party made on purpose to introduce you to the 
ould familicH. Well, never mind now, but foghal foh, as your father used 
to say.' Then stepping forward majestically, she presented ' her nephew. 
Lord Arranmore,' separately to each guest, male and female, to the third 
and fourth generation ; evidently vain of the high-sounding title and splendid 
personal appearance of the young relation^ for whom she was reserving such 
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a lecture^ as she conceived his dependence^ and her own authority over him, 
entitled her to pronounce. 

^* One ' dissonant consonant ' name followed another^ with genealogical 
illustrations as unpronounceable as those of the Hebrews ; and cousinsnips, 
twenty times removed, were claimed and acknowledged, till Lord Arranmore 
(wearied and annoyed beyond all measure, at the awkwardness and formality 
of the ceremony, which seemed to have no end,) took refuge behind one of 
the massive head columns of ' the best bed,' upon which several ladies 
were seated, chatting and laughing with the most perfect ease and frank- 
ness, neither silenced nor interrupted by the approach of the noble stranger. 
Every seat in the room, indeed, was occupied by the female guests, while the 
men stood in groups in the centre and near the door, with all the propriety 
of separation observed in a cathedral. All, however, talked gaily and un- 
reservedly : no rustic bashfulness, none of the awkward reserve and vulgar 
timidity usually observable in provincial society, embarrassed the conversa- 
tion. Sheep and justices, grand juries and road-jobbings, the usual conver«i 
sational resources of country gentlemen, were indeed amply discussed ; but 
good stories, and bon-mots, and sallies of humour, were plentifully poured 
forth to enliven the mere details of country and local topics. 

'' As the smoke passed off, and the atmosphere cleared up, Lord Arran- 
more observed with surprize that there was present, not only more personal 
beauty than he had ever seen assembled in so limited a circle, but that even 
a considerable elegance and sumptuousness of dress distinguished the female 
part of the company. The slough of over-all cloth petticoats and capots 
having been cast off in the hall, a display of French silks and point lace, of 
fashions from Bourdeaux and flowers from Oporto, was exhibited, which 
might have put the petites mattresses of the capital to the blush ; and which 
proved that the intercourse kept up between the Connaught gentry and their 
exiled kindred and commercial correspondents on the continent was even still 
in considerable activity. He was struck, too, by the general animation and 
eveiUe look of all : every eye beamed life ; every countenance was full of 
intelligence : and though the brogue of many was sufficiently obvious, and 
the prettiest lips made weavers rhyme to savours, meat to fate, and mean to 
train (as Swift did, long after he had associated with the Harleys and the 
Bolingbrokes,) yet to voices as soft as the smiles that accompanied them, 
much might be forgiven on the score of mere pronunciation."— Vol. iv, 
pp. 61 — 65. 

The actual engagement at length commences^ as felt in the din of 
knives, forks, plates, glasses, and grinders. 

" Sixty persons to be seated, where there was not comfortable accommoda- 
tion for naif the number, required no little pains and ingenuity : and the 
horse-shoe table would have been very inadequate to the wants of the guests, 
but for the never failing aid of the side-board, side-tables, and window 
stools, which with a ^ plate on the knee,' and a ' bit in the corner,' at 
last providing for all. After much crushing, squeezing, and laughing (all 
in the most perfect good humour and courtesy,) the whole company were 
finally seated. Lord Arranmore at the head of the centre table, between his 
elder aunt, and the Dowager Lady O' Flaherty, presided as the representa- 
tive of the late Brigadier ; while Miss M able, supported by a Joyce, and a 
Blake, did tbe honours at the further extremity. 

" Grace being said by the minister of the established church (while the 
Roman catholic guests cast down their eyes, moved their lips, and crossed 
themselves under the table-cloth, with a bashful and proscribed look,) — Miss 
Mac Taaf stood up, and with a cordial welcome in her eye, saia aloud, 
' Much good may it do ye all ; ' to which all bowed their heads. A rush 
of attendants, of all sorts and sizes, ages and ranks, including the servants 
of the guests, liveried and unliveried,->and4he striking up of the j^ipes and 
barp (uie performers being eeremoniously seated at a table^ on wmoi win^ 
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and glasses were placed^) on tlie outside of the door^ announced that the 
* hour of attack' had arrived ; and never^ did a more hospitable board offer 
to appetites^ sharpened by sea and mountain air^ a more abundant feast. 
No expected rdevi (except such as were necessary to supply the place of the 
vanished contents of some favourite dish,) kept the appetites of the gustateurs 
in suspense. Rounds of beef were the pieces de resistance, which none re- 
sisted. Haunches of venison and legs of mutton were entries and entremets, 
that required no substitution. Pastry and poultry formed the hors dtoeuvres ; 
and a dormant of a creel of potatoes and a bowl of fresh butter left no wish 
for more brilliant or less substantial fare : while a vacant place was left for 
the soup, which was always served last. Jorums of punch were stationed 
round tne capacious heartn ; port and sherry were ranged along the tables ; 
and the door opening into the with-drawing room, disclosed to view the cask 
of claret, the idol, to which such sacrifices were to be made, on altars so 
well attended and so devoutly served. The Brigadier's tankard, brightened 
for the occasion by James Kelly, was now filled to the brim witn ^^ the 
regal, purple stream," and plaped before Lord Arranmore ; and before the 
palate was blunted by the coaiser contact of port or punch, the new tap was 
tasted. The flavour, body and odour, were universally approved, in terms 
worthy of the convives du grand de la Reyniere ; and it required no skill 
in augury to divine, that the claret would be out before the company. 

^^ All were now occupied with eating, drinking, talking, laughing, helping 
and being helped ; while old-fashioned breeding disposed every guest to be 
cordially at tne service of his neighbour : — ' Allow me to trouble you for a 
slice of your round, rather rare ;' * was answered by, ^ Sir, the trouble's a 
pleasure.' ^ Give me lave to call on you for a cut of your haunch, when 
you are at leisure,' was replied to affirmatively, with ^ the honour of a 
glass of wine ;' and a cross fire of ^ Miss Joyce, shall we make up that 
Ettle quarrel we had ?' — ' Port, if you plaze, sir' — ^ Hand me the tankard' 
•— * James Kelly, tell Miss Prudence Costello, I shall be happy to hob-and- 
nob with her, if she is not better engaged,' &c. &:c., continued without 
intermission ; and exhibited a courtesy, which not long ago prevailed in the 
highest circles ;— a courtesy which, however quaintly expressed, was well 
worth the cold and formal reserve of what is now considered refinement, in 
the school of modem egotism." — Vol. iv. pp. 74 — 77. 

An event of an extraordinary nature interrupts the conviviality of 
this scene. The castle of Beauregard, the seat of the Knockloftys, is 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Bog Moy : the peer being an in- 
truder, and a powerful upstart in the opinion of the " raal ould ** 
families of the countries, who on his part despises them as semi-barba- 
rians, little intercourse or harmony exists between them, and least of 
all between the Knockloftys and the Mac Taafs. A law-suit, and 
various other causes, have contributed to fill the minds of the heiresses 
with rancourous hostility against the lords and ladies of Beauregard. 
The character of Lady Knocklofty, however, raises her above all such 
considerations, afid, for the sake of the frolic, with that air of dashing 
impudence which so becomes women of fashion, she breaks in upon 
the dinner, surrounded with the whole summer party of the castle, 
under the pretence of having received an invitation. We have forgotten 
whether she has any ulterior views beyond the sport of the moment, 
but of course the result is that, although the abbess is present in 
disguise, she resumes her empire over the stout and well-limbed 
O'Brien, who by the bye, from Lady Morgan's description of him, 
must have been a blood-relative of the giant of that name. This is 
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not done, however, without another chivalrous exploit: once more 
does the broad-shouldered O'Murrogh arrest the forces of the car- 
riage of Lady Knocklofty, when, driven by drunken postillions, they 
are hastening to destruction. After so gallant an achievement, the 
hero is of course asked to supper, and the visit ends in his staying 
all night : — the two aunts, all the time, not aware of what has become 
of their hopeful nephew. An application for a change of linen in- 
forms them of his safety, and of his present place of retreat. We 
shall give his aunt's letter in answer: and it is the last extract 
we can make with praise. It must be premised that O'Brien had 
made his escape from the dinner-table early, and in the course of 
a ramble " among the rocks and cliffs," had fallen in with the car- 
riage of Lady Knocklofty, returning from Bog Moy to Beauregard. 

'^ * Dear Murrogh, — I must take lave to inform you that I am highly dia- 
plazed with your whole behaviour and conduct in regard of the Brigadier, 
who never left his own table as long as he could sit at it nor after, more parti- 
cularly on a Jug Day. No scrambler over rocks nor cliffs nor bookworm ; 
and wonders much ye got to the bottom with life, being the first bird or baste 
ever climbed down Carrig-na-Phouka. And am highly delighted ye saved 
Lady Knocklofty's life under God's mercy to whom all praise with best re- 
gards, and would have written as intended (also my sister Monica) but not a 
scrap of paper left in the place, though have meditated sending for half a 
quire by Paddy the post from St. Grellan this week back, for which call on 
your return at Mrs. Costello's. I send a change of linen with your foreign 
riding coat, also the pony and boy tied up in your white French cambric 
pocket handkerchief. No need of saddle-bags which you can ride home the 
boy walking. And lay my commands and injunctions on you to return to 
dinner, not forgetting the lock of the Brigadier's fusil at Peter Lynch's — 
Major O'Mailly shooting himself here to-morrow — so mind you are back to 
the minute, as you value the regard of your affectionate aunt, 

" ' Mable Mac Taaf.' " 

The end of the intimacy at Beauregard may be briefly stated: 
O'Brien being implicated in some treasonable intrigues, or suspected 
to be so, which is much the same thing, endeavours to escape an 
arrest. Lady Knocklofty penetrating his design, joiiis him in his 
flight, and persuades him to spend a night at a woodland retreat 
in the neighbourhood of her husband's castle. She had reason, 
she alleges, for not conducting him to the house, " neither the in- 
nocence of my conduct, nor the purity of my motives, would save me 
from censure, were it known that you accompany me. But alight ; and 
if thsit fishing house is open, I will communicate there what else I 
have to say." Lady Morgan shall give the conclusion of the affair 
in her own inimitable manner. — The asterisks, we beg to say, are not 
ours. 

'* He led her to a sofa ; and leaned over a chair beside her. She wept 
freely ; and relieved by this indulgence, she recovered her self-possession, 
and drew from her bosom a packet of papers : — ' There,' she said, ^ are 
copies of the informations whicn have been lodged against you. The facts 
they contain may serve you in — your hour of trial.' 

" Lord Arranmore pressed the generous hand that offered them to his lips. 
^ My hour of trial !' he exclaimed, with emotion. ^ Oh, Lady Knocklofty !' 

'^ The storms of a night, in which all the elements had been thrown 
into fearful contest, were gradually subsiding into the low broken sobs of the 
gushing wind^ the distant roll of retreating thunder^ and the faint gleam of 
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innocuous lightning. The gray, faint dawn was struggling through the 
vapours, which canopied the summits of Bemhola and Mam Turk ; when 
upon the brink of one of the precipices of the Glan Mountain, a human 
figure appeared, which well belonged to a scene so wild, so awful, and so 'de- 
solate. The fugitive (for such he must have been, unhoused, and wandering 
in such an hour and place), had just merged from a narrow ravine of furze 
and brambles ; and was tearing, with wondrous strength, the tangled branches 
of a scathed beech tree, to obtain a passage into the glen beneath. He had 
cleared a way, and was plunging headlong down, when (all reckless as he 
seemed), he was withheld by that instinct that survives even the love of life 
itself. 

'' The increasing light (for though the moon had not yet set, the dawn was 
faintly breaking), rendered the peril of his position fearfully obvious : yet 
not more fearful than his own appearance. There was blood upon his hands, 
his eye was wild and sunk, his colour ghastly, his features distorted. His un- 
covered head had caught, in its thick and matted locks, fragments of burrs 
and thistles, which he had encountered in his flight ; his clothes were torn, 
his neck was bare, and his.whole exterior bespoke one hunted to the death. It 
was an awful, an affecting spectacle : and the more affecting, because on that 
forlorn figure and distorted countenance, were still visible traces of the finest 
.impression of God's own mark, when ^ after his own image he made man.' " 
—Vol. iv. pp. 316—318. 
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History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in Italy in the Sixteenth 
Century : including a Sketch of the History of the Reformation in the Orisons. 
By Thomas M'Crie, D.D. Edinburgh : W. Blackwood. 1827. 

Dr. M'Crie is one of those men who, by their learning, piety, and 
enlightened liberality, do honour to the church to which they belong. 
His former works were erudite, well digested, and full of important 
information ; the present volume is deficient in no one character that 
should adorn the writings of a historian and a divine. The subject is 
a chapter in the grand revolution which was agitated all over Europe 
about the same time : the spring, it is well known, was seated in 
Germany ; but it is very little known that it had flowed in so large a 
stream into Italy, the very throne of the dominant corruptions. It is 
long since that Dr. M^Crie formed an opinion to this effect, and he 
has now come forward to prove it, by a careful accumulation of the 
facts connected with the question. They prove to be of a most in- 
teresting nature. 

Two years had not elapsed from the time of Luther's first appearance 
against indulgences, before his writings foun4 their way into Italy. 
In a letter addressed to the reformer, by John Froben, a celebrated 
printer at Basle, the following information is conveyed ; — 

" Blasius Salraonius, a bookseller of Leipsic, presented me, at the 
last Frankfort fair, with several treatises composed by you, which 
being approved by all learned men, I immediately put to the press, 
and sent six hundred copies to France and Spain. They are sold at 
Paris, and read and approved of by even the Sorbonists, as my friends 
have assured me. Several learned men there have said, that they for 
a long time have wished to see such freedom in those who treat divine 
things. Calvus also, a bookseller of Pavia, tf learned man, and ad- 
dicted to the muses^ has carried a great part of the impression into 
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Italy. He promises to send epigrams written in praise of yoa by all 
the learned in Italy ; snch favour have you gained to yourself ana the 
cause of Christ by your constancy, courage, and dexterity/' 

Burchard Schenk, a German nobleman, writes to Spalatinus, 
chaplain to the Elector of Saxony, under the date of September lOth, 
1520; — ^^ According to your request, I have read the books of Martin 
Luther, and I can assure you that he has been much esteemed in this 
place for some time past. But the common saying is, ^ Let him 
beware of the pope ! ' Upwards of two months ago ten copies of his 
books were brought here and instantly purchased, before I had heard 
of them ; but in the beginning of this month, a mandate from the 
pope and the patriarch of Venice arrived, prohibiting them ; and a 
strict search being instituted amdng the booksellers, one imperfect 
copy was found and seized. I had endeavoured to obtain that copy, 
but the bookseller durst not dispose of \t" 

But in spite of pontifical bulls, and the activity of agents employed 
to watch over their execution, the writings of Luther, Melanctbony 
Zuingle, and Bucer, continued to be circulated, and read with avidity 
and delight in all parts of Italy. Some of them were translated into 
Italian, and published under fictitious names : so that bishops and 
cardinals unwillingly perused and praised works which, on discovering 
their real authors, they were obliged to pronounce dangerous and 
heretical. Thus were the common-places of Melancthon printed at 
Venice, with the title " Par Messes Ippofilo da Terra Negra." The 
copies of this work being sent to Rome, a whole impression was rapidly 
consumed, and another snpply sent for ; when, in the mean time, a 
Franciscan friar had discovered the trick, and it was agreed to 
suppress the affair, and burn the copies. Luther's Epistle to the 
Romans, and his Treatise on Justification, were eagerly read for some 
time, as the productions of Cardinal Fregoso. The works of Zuingle 
were circulated under the name of Coriaris Cogelius: and several 
editions of Martin Bucer' s Commentary on the Psalms, were sold In 
Italy and France as the work of Aretius Felinus. It is, however, 
justly observed by Dr. M'Crie, that it is one thing to discover the 
errors and abuses of the church of Rome, and it is another and 
a very different thing to have the mind opened to perceive the 
spiritual glory, and feel the regenerating influence of Divine truth. 
So that many who could easily discern the former, remained complete 
strangers to the latter, as preached by Luther and his associates. 
Many, however, did " receive the love of truth " — some paint in 
strong colours their ardent thirst for an increase of knowledge ; and 
many more by their preaching, their lives, and especially the fortitude 
with which they submitted to torture and death, bore testimony to the 
rectitude of their religious conceptions. Dr. M'Crie's Italian Mar- 
tyrologies will astonish those who are not minutely acquainted with 
this obscure portion of history ; and will show in the most convincing 
manner, the extent and nature of the doctrines which had met with so 
favourable a reception, and which were so firmly retained by the 
conscientious and inquiring spirits of Italy. 

It was in the year 1542 that all the court of Rome became seriously 
alarmed at the progress of the new opinions in Italy. At this time 
the clergy, and particularly the friars^ poured in complaints from all 
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parts of th6 country, of the danger of the Catholic faith : at the head 
of them was Pietro CarafFa, commonly called the Theatine Cardinal, 
a prelate who made high pretensions to sanctity, and distinguished 
himself hy his violence when he afterwards mounted the pontifical 
throne, under the name of Pius IV. The inquisition was established 
in Italy for the purpose of checking this moral contagion, and all 
those suspected of favouring the new doctrines were surrounded by 
spies and agents, who quickly circumvented them. In some instances 
the secular authorities of the Italian states resisted the interference of 
the papal agents, hut they were quickly obliged to yield to the will of 
the reigning pontiff. Even at Venice, when the senate had made an 
order forbidding the proceedings against its citizens for heresy, 
numerous and revolting imprisonments, tortures, and executions, were 
visited upon the unfortunate professors of the new faith. Here, 
however, — 

'* Drowning was the mode of death to which they doomed the Protestants, 
either because it was less cruel and odious than committing them to the 
flames, or because it accorded wich the customs of Venice. But if the autos 
dafeoi the queen of the Adriatic were less barbarous than those of Spain, 
the solitude and silence with which they were accompanied was calculated to 
excite the deepest horror. At the dead hour of midnight the prisoner was 
taken from his cell, and put into a gondola or Venetian boat, attended only, 
beside the sailors, by a single priest, to act as confessor. He was rowed out 
into the sea beyond the Two Castles, where another boat was in waiting. A 

Elank was then laid across the two gondolas, upon which the prisoner, 
aving his body chained, and a heavy stone affixea to his feet, was placed ; 
and, on a signal given, the gondolas retiring from one another, ne was 
precipitated into the deep." — ^pp. 232, 233. 

The first person who suffered martyrdom at Venice, was Julio 
Guirlanda. When set on the plank, he cheerfully bade the captain 
farewell ; and sank calling on the Lord Jesus. Many other fine ex- 
amples of fortitude followed him ; among the most distinguished was 
the venerable Fra Baldo Lupetino ; of him his nephew has left an 
account in a book become very rare : — 

*' The Reverend Baldus Lupetinus, sprung from a noble and ancient family, 
a learned monk and provincial of the order to which he belonged, after 
having long preached the word of God in both the vulgar languages, (the 
Italian and Sclavonian,) in many cities, and defended it by public dispu- 
tation in several places of celebrity with great applause, was at last thrown 
into close prison at Venice, by the inquisitor and papal legate. In this con- 
dition he continued during nearly twenty years, to bear an undaunted 
testimony to the Gospel of Christ ; so that his bonds and doctrine were made 
known, not only to that city, but almost the whole of Italy, and by it to 
Europe at large, by which means evangelical truth was more widely spread. 
Two things, among many others, may be mentioned as marks of the singular 
providence of God towards this person during his imprisonment. In the first 
place, the nrinces of Germany often interceded for his liberation, but without 
success. And, secondly, on the other hand, the papal legate, the inquisitor, 
and even the pope himself, laboured with all their might, and by repeated 
applications, to nave him ^om the very first committed to the flames, as a 
noted heresiarch. This was refused by the doge and senate, who, when he 
was at last condemned, freed him from the punishment of the fire by an 
express decree. It was the will of God that he should bear his testimony to 
the truth for so long a time ; and that, like a person affixed to a cross, he 
flboidd^ as from an eminence^ proclaim to all tne world the restoration of 
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Christianity^ and the revelation of antichrist. At last^ this pious and excel- 
lent man, whom neither threatenings nor promises could move, sealed his 
doctrine hy an undaunted martyrdom^ and exchanged the filth and protracted 
tortures of a prison for a watery grave." — pp. 235, 236. 

The proceedings against the Waldenses, settled in Calahria, were 
of a still more wholesale and cruel description than the noyadee of 
Venice. When the monkish commissioners, sent to suppress all 
innovation, had driven the inhahitants of Sante into the woods, they 
were hunted like heasts of prey by the soldiery, who fell on them with 
cries of " Ammazzi, ammazzi — kill them, kill them ! " 

'^ The monks wrote to Naples that the country was in a state of rebellion^ 
upon which the viceroy dispatched several companies of soldiers to Calabria, 
and, to gratify the pope, followed them in person. On his arrival, listening 
to the advice of the inquisitors, he caused a proclamation to be made 
delivering up Santo Xisto to fire and sword, which obliged the inhabitants to 
remain in their concealments. By another proclamation, he offered a pardon 
to the bannitti, to persons proscribed for crimes, (who are a numerous class in 
Naples,) on the condition of their assisting in the war against the heretics. 
This brought a number of desperate characters to his standard, who, being 
acquainted with the recesses of the woods, tracked out the fugitives, the 
greater part of whom were slaughtered by the soldiers, while the remainder 
took refuge in the caverns of the high rocks, where many of them died of 
hunger. Pretending to be displeased with the severity of military execution, 
the inquisitors retired to some distance from the place, and cited the in- 
habitants of La Guardia to appear before them. Encouraged by the reports 
which they had heard, the people complied ; but they had no sooner made 
their appearance, than seventy of them were seized and conducted in chains 
to Montalto. They were put to the question by the orders of the inquisitor 
Panza, to induce them not only to renounce their faith, but also to accuse 
themselves and their brethren of having committed odious crimes in their 
religious assemblies. To wring a confession of this from him, Stefano 
Carlino was tortured until his bowels gushed out. Another prisoner, named 
Verminel, having, in the extremity of pain, promised to go to mass, the 
inquisitor flattered himself that, by increasing the violence of the torture, he 
could extort a confession of the charge which he was so anxious to fasten on 
the Protestants. But though the exhausted sufferer was kept during eight 
hours on the instrument called the hell, he persisted in denying the atrocious 
calumny. A person of the name of Marzone was stripped naked, beaten with 
iron rods, dragged through the streets, and then felled with the blows of 
torches. One of his sons, a boy, having resisted the attempts made for his 
conversion, was conveyed te the top of a tower, from which they threatened 
to precipitate him, if he would not embrace a crucifix, which was presented 
to nim. He refused ; and the inquisitor, in a rage, ordered him instantly to 
be thrown down. Bernardino Conte, on his way to the stake, threw away a 
crucifix which the executioner had forced into his hands ; upon which Panza 
remanded hinj to prison, until a more dreadful mode of punishment should 
be devised. He was conveyed to Cosenza, where his body was covered with 
pitch, in which he was burnt to death before the people. The manner in 
which those of the tender sex were treated by this brutal inquisitor, is too 
disgusting to be related here. Suffice it to say, that he put sixty females to 
the torture, the greater part of whom died in prison in consequence of their 
wounds remaining undressed. On his return to Naples, he delivered a great 
number of Protestants to the secular arm at St. Agata, where he inspired the 
inhabitants with the greatest terror ; for, if ^ny individual came forward to 
intercede for the prisoners, he was immediately put to the torture as a favourer 
of heresy."— pp. 261—263. 

Horrid as these faults are, they fall short of the barbarity per- 
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petrated on the same people at Montalto, under the government of the 
Marquis de Buccianici, to whose brother it is said the pope had 
promised a cardinal's hat, provided the province of Calabria was 
cleared of heresy. Dr. M'Crie quotes the account of these trans- 
actions in the words of a Roman Catholic, in a letter which was 
published in Italy, along with other narratives of the same trans- 
action : — 
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Most illustrious Sir, — Having written you from time to time what has 
been done in the affair of heresy, I have now to inform you of the dreadful 
justice which began to be executed on these Lutherans early this morning, 
being the 11th of June. And, to tell you the truth, I can compare it to 
nothing but the slaughter of so many sheep. They were all shut up in one 
house as in a sheepfold. The executioner went, and bringing out one of 
them, covered his face with a napkin, or benda, as we call it, led him out to 
a field near the house, and causing him to kneel down, cut his throat with a 
knife. Then taking off the bloody napkin, he went and brought out another, 
whom he put to death after the same manner. In this way, the whole 
niunber, amounting to eighty-eight men, were butchered. I leave you to 
figure to yourself the lamentable spectacle ; for I can scarcely refrain from 
tears whue I write ; nor was there any person who, after witnessing the 
execution of one, could stand to look on a second. The meekness and 
patience with which they went to martyrdom and death was incredible. 
Some of them at their death professed themselves of the same faith with us, 
but the greater part died in their cursed obstinacy. All the old men met 
their death with cheerfulness, biit the y^ng exhibited symptoms of fear. 
I shudder while I think of the executioner with the bloody knife in his teeth, 
the dripping napkin in his hand, and his arms besmeared with gore, going to 
the house and taking out one after another, just as the butcher does the 
sheep which he means to kill. According to orders waggons are already come 
to carry away the dead bodies, which are appointed to be quartered, and 
himg up on the public roads from one end of Calabria to the other. Unless 
his holiness and the viceroy of Naples command the Marquis de Buccianici, 
the governor of this province, to stay his hand and leave off, he will go on to 
put others to the torture, and multiply the executions until he has destroyed 
the whole. Even to-day a decree has passed that a hundred grown up 
women shall be put to the question, and afterwards executed: so that there 
may be a complete mixture, and we may be able to say, in well-sounding 
language, that so many persons were punished, partly men and partly women. 
This is all that I have to say of this act of justice. It is now eight o'clock, and 
I shall presently hear accounts of what was said by these obstinate people as 
they were led to execution. Some have testified such obstinacy and stub- 
bornness as to refuse to look on a crucifix, or confess to a priest ; and they 
are to be burnt alive. The heretics taken in Calabria amount to sixteen 
hundred, all of whom are condemned ; but only eighty-eight have as yet 
been put to death. This people came originally from the vaUey of Angrogna, 
near Savoy, and in Calabria are called Ultramontani. Four other places in 
the kingdom of Naples are inhabited by the same race, but I do not know 
that they behave ill; for they are a simple unlettered people, entirely 
occupied with the spade and plough, and, I am told, show themselves suffi- 
cienuy religious at the hour of death.* Lest the reader should be inclined to 
doubt the truth of such horrid atrocities, the following summary account of 
them, by a Neapolitan historian of that age, may be added. After giving 
some account of the Calabrian heretics, he says : ^ Some had their throats 
cut, others were sawn through the middle, and others thrown from the top of 
a high cliff: all were cruelly but deservedly put to death. It was strange to 
hear of their obstinacy ; for while the father saw his son put to death, and 
the son his father, they not only gave no symptoms of grief, but said joyfully, 
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that they would be angds of God : so much had the devilj to whom they had 
given themsdlTes up as a prey^ deceived them.' " — ^pp. 26^^266, 

Dr. M'Crie adds the conclusion to this dreadful story : — ^^ By the 
time that the persecutors were glutted with blood, it was not difficult 
to dispose of the prisoners who remained. The men were sent to tho 
Spanish galleys ; the women and children were sold for slaves ; and, 
with the exception of a few who renounced their faith, the whole 
colony was exterminated. ' Many a time have they afflicted me from 
my youth,* may the race of the Waldenses say, * Many a time have 
they afflicted me from my youth. My blood, — the violence done to me 
and to my flesh, be upon ' Rome ! " 

At Borne matters had gone to a similar extremity, though the 
executions were not precisely on the same scale. A description of the 
state of persecution at Rome, in the year 1668, from the pen of one 
residing in Italy, shows the pitch to which the bigoted fury of the 
pope vented itself: — 

" At Borne some are every dav burnt, hanged, or beheaded ; all the prisons 
and places of confinement are filled ; and they are obliged to build new ones* 
That large city cannot furnish gaols for the numbers of pious persons who are 
continuity apprehended. A distinguished person, named Carnesecchi, for** 
merly ambassador to the Duke of Tuscany, has been committed to the flames. 
Two persons of still greater distinction. Baron Bernardo di Angole, aud 
Count a Petiliano, a genuine and brave Roman, are in prison. After long re- 
sistance, they were at last induced to recant on a promise that they should be 
set at liberty. But what was the consequence? The one was condemned to pay 
a fine of eighty thousand crowns, and to suffer perpetual imprisonment ; and 
the other to pay one thousand crowns, and be confined for life in the convent 
of the Jesuits. Thus have they, by a dishonourable defection, purchased a 
life worse than death.' The same writer relates the following anecdote, which 
shows the base stratagems which the Roman inquisition employed to get hold 
of its victims. ^ A letter from Genoa to Messere Bonetti states, that a rich 
nobleman at Modena, in the duchy of Ferrara, was lately informed su^ainst as 
a heretic to the pope, who had recourse to the following method of getting 
him into his claws. The nobleman had a cousin at Rome, who was sent for 
to the castle of St. Angelo, and told, ^ Either you must die, or write to ^our 
cousin at Modena, desiring him to meet you at Bologna at a certain hour, as 
you wish to speak to him on important business.' The letter was dispatched, 
and the nobleman having ridden in haste to Bologna, was seized as soon as he 
had dismounted from his horse. His friend was then set at liberty. This is 
dragon's game.' "-—pp. 372 — ^27i. 

We shall now turn to some of the individual cases of persecution, 
borne with exemplary fortitude, which, while they inspire the reader 
with indignation, are edifying and consolatory: the history of the 
fate of MoLLio is a fine example of intrepidity and resolution. 

*' We have alreadv met repeatedly with Giovanni Mollio, the Bolognese 
professor, who was held in the highest esteem through Italv for his learning 
and holy life. After the flight of his brethren Ochmo and Martyr, in 1542, 
he was frequently in great danger, and more than once in confinement, from 
which he had always providentially escaped. But after the accession of Pope 
Julius III. he was sought for with great eagerness, and being seized at Ba- 
venna, was conducted under a strong guard to Rome, and lodged in a strait 
prison. On the 5th qf September, 1553, a public assembly of the inquisition 
was held with great pomp, which was attended by the six cairdinals and their 
episcopal assessors, before whom a number of prisoners were brought with 
torches in their hands. All of them recanted aiVd had penances imposed on 
them, except Mollio, and a native of Perugia, named Tisserano. When the 
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articles of accusation a^sunst Mollio were read^ permission was given him to 
speak. He defended tne different doctrines which he had taught respecting 
justification^ the merit of good works^ auricular confession^ and the sacra- 
ments; pronounced the power claimed hy'the pope and his clergy to he 
usurped and antichristian ; and addressed his judges in a strain of hold and 
fervid invective^ which silenced and chained them to their seats^ at the same 
time that it cut them to the quick. ^ As for you, cardinals and hishops,' said 
he, * if I were satisfied that you justly ohtained that power which you assume 
to yourselves, and that you had risen to your eminence hy virtuous deeds, and 
not hy hlind amhition and the arts of profligacy, I would not say a word to 
you. But since I see and know on the best grounds, that you have set mode- 
ration, and honesty, and honour, and virtue at defiance, I am constrained to 
treat you without ceremony, and to declare that your power is not from God 
hut the devil. If it were apostolical, as you would make the poor world he- 
lievc, then your doctrine and life would resemhle those of the apostles. AVhen 
I perceive the filth and falsehood andprofaneness with which it is overspread, 
what can I think or say of your church, hut that it is a receptacle of tnieves 
and a den of rohhers ? What is your doctrine hut a dream, — a lie forged hy 
Inrpocrites ? Your very countenances proclaim that your helly is your god. 
Your great ohject is to seize and amass wealth hy every species of injustice 
and cruelty. You thirst without ceasing for the hlood of the saints. Can 
you he the successors of the holy apostles, and vicars of Jesus Christ — ^you 
who despise Christ and his word, who act as if you did not helieve that there 
is a God in heaven, who persecute to the death his faithful ministers, make 
his commandments of no effect, and tyrannize over the consciences of his 
saints ? Wherefore I appeal from your sentence, and summon you, O cruel 
tyrants and murderers, to answer hefore the judgment seat of Christ at the 
last day, where your pompous titles and gorgeous trappings will not dazzle, 
nor your guards and torturing apparatus terrify us. And in testimony of this, 
take hack that which you have given me.' In saying this^ he threw the 
flaming torch which he held in his hand on the ground, and extinguished it. 
Galled and gnashing upon him with their teeth, like the persecutors of the 
first Christian martyr, the cardinals ordered Mollio and his companion, who 
approved of the testimony he had home, to instant execution. They were 
conveyed, accordingly, to the Campo del Fior, where they died with the most 
pious fortitude.* " — ^pp. 976 — ^279. 

The following articles will furnish a kind of martyrology of Italy 
during this period : it is as highly honourahle to human nature on the 
one hand^ as it is disgraceful on the other. 

♦' Pomponio Algieri, a native of Nola, in* the kingdom of Naples, was 
seized when attending the university of Padua, and after heing examined in 
the presence of the podesta, was sent hound to Venice. His answers, on the 
different examinations which he underwent, contain a luminous view of the 
truth, and form one of the most succinct and nervous refutations of the 
principal articles of popery, from Scripture and the decretals, which is any- 
where to he found. Theyhad the effect of spreading his fame through Italy. 
The senators of Venice, from regard to his learning and youth, were anxious 
to set him at liherty, hut as he refused to ahandon his sentiments, they con- 



"• Hist, des Martyrs, f. 264-5. Gerdesii I tal. Reform, p. 104. Z^nchi gives tbe 
following anecdote of this martyr in a letter to BuUinger : * I will relate what (Mollio 
of) Montalcino, the monk who was afterwards burnt at Rome for the gospel, once said 
to me respecting your book, De origine erroris. As I had not read or seen the work, he 
exhorted me to purchase it ; * and (said he) if you have not money, pluck out your 
right eye to enable you to buy it, and read it with the left.' By the favour of provi- 
dence, I soon found the book without losing my eye ; for X bought it for a crown, and 
abridged it in such a character as that not even an inquisitor could read it, and in such 
a form, that, if he had read it, he could not have discovered what roy sentiments we^e.' 
— (Zanchii Epist. lib, ii. p. 278.)" 
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demned him to the galleys. Yet yielding to the importunities of the nuncio, 
they afterwards sent him to Rome^ as an acceptahle present to the newly- 
elected pope, Paul IV., by whom he was doomed to be burnt alive, in tne 
twenty-fourth year of his age. The Christian magnanimity with which the 
youthful martyr bore that cruel death terrified the cardinals who attended to 
grace the spectacle. — A letter written by Algieri, in his prison at Venice, de- 
scribes the consolations by which he was refreshed and upheld under his 
sufferings, in language to which I scarcely know a paralleL It appears from 
this interesting document, that the friends of evangeUcal truth were still nu- 
merous in Padua." — ^pp. 279, 280. 

^' Francesco Gamba, a native of Como, was in the habit of visiting Ge- 
neva for the sake of conversation with the learned men of that city. Having, 
on one of these occasions, participated along with them of the Lord's supper, 
the news of this fact reached home before him, and he was seized on theLidce 
of Como, thrown into prison, and condemned to the flames. His execution 
was prevented for a few days by the interposition of the imperial amBassador 
and some of the Milanese nobility ; during which interval nis firmness was 
assailed by the sophistry of the monks, the entreaties of his friends, and the 
interest which many of his townsmen of the popish persuasion took in his 
welfare. He modestly declined the last services of the friars, expressed his 
gratitude to those who had testified a concern for his life, and assured the 
judge, who lamented the necessity which he was under of executing the law, 
that he forgave him, and prayed God to forgive him also. His tongue 
having been perforated to prevent his addressing the spectators, he kneded 
down and prayed at the place of execution ; then rising, he looked round the 
crowd, which consisted of several thousands, for a friend, to whom he waved 
his right hand, which was loose, as the appointed sign that he retained his 
confidence ; after which he stretched out his neck to the executioner, who 
had been authorized, by way of favour, to strangle him before committing 
his body to the fire." — ^pp. 280, 981. 

*^ Ludovico Paschali was a native of Cuni in Piemont, and having acquired 
a taste for evangeUcal doctrine at Nice, left the army to which he had been 
bred, and went to study at Lausanne. When the Waldenses of Calabria 
applied to the ItaUan church at Geneva for preachers, Paschali was fixed 
upon as eminently quaHfied for that station. Having obtained the consent 
of Camilla Guerina, a young woman to whom he had previously been 
affianced, he set out along with Stefano Negrino. On their arrival in Cala- 
bria, they found the country in that state of agitation which we have already 
described, and after labouring for some time to quiet the minds of the people, 
and comfort them under persecution, they were both apprehended at the in- 
stance of the inquisitor. Negrino was allowed to perish of hunger in the 
prison. Paschali, after being kept eight months in confinement at Cosenza, 
was conducted to Naples, from which he was transferred to Rome. His suf- 
ferings were great, and he bore them with the most uncommon fortitude and 
patience, as appears from the letters, equally remarkable for their sentiment 
and pious unction, which he wrote from his prisons to the persecuted flock in 
Calabria, to his afflicted spouse, and to the church of Geneva. Giving an 
account of his journey from Cosenza to Naples, he says : ' Two of our com- 
panions had been prevailed on to recant, but they were no better treated on 
that account ; and God knows what they will suffer at Rome, where they are 
to be conveyed, as well as Marquet and myself. The good Spaniard, our 
conductor, wished us to give him money to be relieved from the chain by 
which we were bound to one another ; yet in addition to this he put on me a 
pair of handcuffs so strait that they entered into the flesh, and deprived me 
of all sleep ; and I found that, if at all, he would not remove them until he 
had drawn from me all the money I had, amounting only to two ducats, 
which I needed for my support. At night the beasts were better treated than 
we, for their litter was spread for them, while we were obliged to lie on the 
hard ground without any covering ; and in this condition we remained for 
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nine nights. On our arrival at Naples, we were thrust into a cell, noisome 
in the highest degree, from the damp and the putrid breath of the prisoners.' 
His brother, who had come from Cuni, with letters of recommendation to 
endeavour to procure his liberty, gives the following account of the first inter- 
view, which, after great difficulty, he obtained with him at Rome, in the 
Eresence of a judge of the inquisition. ^ It was hideous to see him, with 
is bare head and his hands and arms lacerated with the small cords with 
which he was bound, like one about to be led to the gibbet. On advancing 
to embrace him, I sank on the ground. ' My brother I ' said he, ^ if you are 
a Christian, why do you distress yourself thus ? Do you not know, that a 
leaf cannot fall to the earth without the will of God ? Comfort yourself in 
Christ Jesus, for the present troubles are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory to come.' * No more of that talk !' exclaimed the judge. When 
we were about to part, my brother begged the judge to remove him to a less 
horrid prison. ^ There is no other prison for you than this.' — ^ At least show 
me a little pity in my last days, and God will show it to you.' — There is no 
pity for such obstinate and hardened criminals as you.' — ^A Piemontese doctor 
who was present joined me in entreating the judge to grant this favour ; but 
he remained inflexible. ^ He will do it for the love of God,' said my bro- 
ther. — ^ All the other prisons are full,' replied the judge. — •' They are not so 
full but that a small corner can be spared for me. — ^ You would infect all 
who were near you by your^ smooth speeches.' — ^I will speak to none who 
does not speak to me.'-—' Be content : you cannot have another place.' — I must 
then have patience,* replied my brother.' How convincing a proof of the 
power of tne gospel do we see in the confidence and joy displayed by PaschaK 
under such protracted and exhausted sufferings. ' My state is this,' says he^ 
in a letter to his former hearers : ' I feel my joy increase every day as I ap- 
proach nearer to the hour in which I shall be offered as a sweet-smelling 
sacrifice to the Lord Jesus Christ, my faithful Saviour ; yea, so inexpressible 
is mjr joy, that I seem to myself to be free from captivity, and am prepared 
to die not only once, but many thousand times, for Christ, if it were possible; 
nevertheless, I persevere in imploring the divine assistance by prayer, for I 
am convinced tnat man is a miserable creature, when left to himself and not 
upheld and directed by God.' And a short time before his death, he said to 
his brother, ' I give tnanks to my God, that, in the midst of my long-con- 
tinued and severe affliction, there are some who wish me well ; and I thank 
you, my dearest brother, for the friendly interest you have taken in my wel- 
fare, fiut as for me, God has bestowed on me that ktiowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ which assures me that I am not in an error, and I know that I 
must go by the narrow way of the cross, and seal my testimony with my 
blood. I do not dread death, and still less the loss of my earthly goods ; for 
I am certain of eternal life and a celestial inheritance, and my heart is united 
to my Lord and Saviour.' When his brother was urging him to yield some- 
what, with the view of saving his life and property, he replied, ' O ! my bro- 
ther, the danger in which you are involved gives me more distress than all 
that I suffer, or have the prospect of suffering ; for I perceive that your mind 
is so addicted to earthly things as to be indifferent to heaven.' At last, on 
the 8th of September, 1560, he was brought out to the conventual church 
of Minerva, to hear his process publicly read ; and next day he appeared, 
without any diminution of his courage, in the court adjoining the castle of 
St. Angelo, where he was strangled and burnt, in the view of the pope and a 
party of cardinals assembled to witness the spectacle." — ^pp. 283 — ^287. 

Passing over others, we now come to the martyrdom of two indi- 
viduals of great celebrity for their talents and stations. Pietro Car- 
nesecchi and Aonio Paleario. Carnesecchi had been secretary to Pope 
Clement VH, and so great was his influence, that it was commonly 
said, the church was governed by Carnesecchi rather than Clement. 
When Carnesecchi began to |suspect the truth of the new opinions^ he 
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displayed the mental courage peculiar to great minds, and pursued it 
in spite of the hazards that intercepted his path. The account of his 
life and execution is too long to quote, and must give way to Paleario. 

*' On quitting the Siennese about the year 1543, Aonio Paleario embraced 
an invitation from the senate of Lucca, where he taught the Latin classics, 
and acted as orator to the republic on solemn occasions. To Uiis place he was 
followed by Maco Blaterone, one of his former adversaries, a scioust who poo- 
sessed that volubility of tongue which captivates the vulgar ear, and wnose 
i^orance and loquacity had been severely chastised, but not corrected, by 
the satirical pen of Aretino. Lucca at that time abounded with men of 
enlightened and honourable minds : and the genuine eloquence ^f Paleario, 
sustained by the lofty bearing of his spirit, enabled him easily to triumph 
over his unworthy rival, who, disgraced and driven from the city, sought his 
revenge from the Dominicans at Kome. By means of his friends in me con« 
clave, Paleario counteracted at that time the informations of his accuser^ 
which, however^ were produced against him at a future period. Meanwhile 
his spirit submitted with reluctance to the drudgery of teaching languages* 
while his income was insufficient for supporting the domestic establ£hment 
which his wife, who had been genteelly bred, aspired to. In these circum*- 
stances, after remaining about ten years at Lucca, he accepted an invitation 
from the senate of Milan, which conferred on him a libeial salary, together 
with special immunities, as professor of eloquence. He kept his place in that 
city during seven years, though in great perils amidst the severities practised 
towards those suspected of favouring the new opinions. But in the year 1566, 
while deliberating about his removal to Bologna, he was caught in the stonn 
which burst on so many learned and excellent men, at the elevation of Pius V. 
to the pontifical chair. Being seized by Frate Angelo de Cremona, the inqui- 
sitor, and conveyed to Rome, he was committed to close confinement in the 
Torre Nona. His book on the Benefit of Christ's Death, his'oommendations 
of Ochino, his defence of himself before the ;5enators at Sienna, and the 
suspicions which he had incurred during his residence at that place and at 
Lucca, were all revived against him. After the whole had been collected and 
sifted, the charge at last resolved itself into the four following articles:— 
that he denied purgatory ; disapproved of burying the dead in churches* 
preferring the ancient Boman method of sepulture without the walls of cities \ 
ridiculed the monastic life ; and appeared to ascribe justification solely to 
confidence in the mercy of God forgiving our sins through Jesus Christ. For 
holding these opinions he was condemned, after an imprisonment of three 
years, to be suspended on a gibbet and his body to be given to the flames ; 
and the sentence was executed on theSd of July, 1570, in the seventieth 
year of his age. ------ 

^' The unnatural and disordered conceptions which certain persons have of 
right and wrong, prompt them to impart facts which their more judicious, 
but not less guilty, associates would have concealed or coloured. To this we 
owe the following account of Paleario's behaviour on his trial before the 
cardinals of the inquisition. ' When he saw that he could produce nothing 
in defence of his pravity,' says the annalist just quoted, ^ falling into a rage, 
he broke out in these words:—' Seeing your eminences have so many 
credible witnesses against me, it is unnecessary for you to give yourselves or 
me longer trouble. I am resolved to act according to the advice of the blessed 
apostle Peter, when he says, Christ suffered for us, leaving us an example 
that we should follow his steps ; who did no evil, neither was guile found in 
his mouth ; who, when he was reviled, reviled not again, when he suflFered 
threatened not, but committed himself to him that judgeth righteously. 
Proceed then to give judgment — ^pronounce sentence on Aonio ; and thus 
gratify his adversaries and fulfil your office.' Instead of supposing that the 
person who uttered these words was under the influence of passion, every 
reader of right feeling will be disposed to exdaim; ^ Here is the patience ana 
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the faith of the saints ! ' Before leaving his cell for the place of execution^ 
he was permitted to write two letters^ one to his wife and another to his sons^ 
Lamprioio and Fedro. They are short, hut the more affecting from this very^ 
circumstance; hecause it is evident that he was restrained hy the fear of 
saying any thing which, hy giving offence to his judges, might lead to the 
suppression of me letters, or to the harsh treatment of his family after his 
death. - - - - - 

" From his letters it appears that he enjoyed the friendship and correa* 
pondence of the most celehrated persons of that time, hoth in the church and 
m the republic of letters. Among the former were cardinals Sadolet, Bemba» 
Pole, Maffei, Badia, Filonardo, and Sfrondati ; and among the latter Fla- 
minlo, Riccio, Alciati, Vittorio, Lampridio, and Buonaraici. His poem on 
the Immortality of the Soul was received with applause by the lerrned. It is 
perhaps no high praise to say of his Orations, that they placed him above all 
the moderns, who obtained the name of Ciceronians from their studious 
imitation of the style of the Roman orator ; but they are certainly written 
with much elegance and spirit. His Letter, addressed to the reformers, on 
the council of Trent, and his Testimony and Pleading against the Roman Pon<* 
tiffs, evince* a knowledge of the Scriptures, soundness in the faith, candour^ 
and fervent zeal, worthy of a reformer and confessor of the truth. His tract 
on the benefit of the death of Christ was uncommonly useful, and made a 
great noise at its first publication. Forty thousand copies of it were sold in 
the course of six years. It is said that cardinal Pole had a share in com* 
posing it, and that Flaminio wrote a defence of it ; and activity in circidating 
It formed one of the charges on which cardinal Morone was imprisoned and 
Carnesecchi committed to the flames. When we take into consideration his 
talents, his zeal, the utility of his writings, and the sufferings which he 
endured, Paleario must be viewed as one of the greatest ornaments of the 
reformed cause in Italy." — ^pp. 297 — 304. 

The present and subsequent state of Italy is a standing proof that 
these measures were successful in destroying open heresy, and perhaps 
in entirely suppressing the spread of the Lutheran doctrines. A fact 
which forms an unpleasant exception to the rule^ that '^ blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church." 
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Friendship's Offering ; a Literary Album and Christmas andT New Year's Gift for 
1828. London. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1828. 

The Winter's Wreath, or a Collection of Original Pieces, in Prose and Verse. 
London, Whittaker ; and Smith, LiTerpool. 1828. 

The Pledge of Friendship ; a Christmas Present and New Year's Gift. Londoo« 
Published by W. Marshall. 1828. 

The Christmas Box ; an Annual Present for Children. Edited by T. Crofton 
Croker, Esq. F. S. A. London. Ainsworth. 1828. 

Wk have already given an account of those Souvenir books of this 
year which won the prize of earliness, if not of excellence, and it is 
only fair that we should do the same for the three before us, which, 
though late in the season, are not slow in the race of competition. 

The Literary Souvenir is always respectable in all its departments; 
it contains invariably a certain quantity of verse, which amounts to the 
pretty— of prose, which is decorously agreeable. Its stanzas are well 
looked after ; the rhymes are properly assorted ; the language of the 
tales is generally neat, sometimes elegant ; there is a spice of anti- 
qaarianism, a dash of modem life, a touch of pa98lon^ a decent i tory 
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of humour, and an occasional horror in the shape of a hobgoblin 
legend. When these are properly mixed up with sonnets, elegies, 
impromptus, lines, songs, &c. &c. exquisitely printed, bound or 
boarded, and superbly adorned with plates of the utmost luculence, 
what more is wanted for a Christmas Souvenir ? 

In speaking of the preface to the Literary Souvenir, we noticed 
some angry expressions of Mr. Alaric Watts' against the pretensions 
of a rival editor, and we rashly surmised that he alluded to the 
Friendship's Offering: we were quickly informed of our mistake, and 
the prospectus of another of these pretty works, which by its lofty 
promises, and its supercilious reference to its rivals, certainly justified 
the wrath of Mr. Watts. It is better that we rectify the mistake 
before we proceed. 

We have made several complaints against these works, that their 
contents are spiritless, disjointed, and written with the air of task- 
work. The first exception that strikes us with any force is undoubt- 
edly in the contents of this year's Friendship's Offering ; a lively and 
pleasant genius pervades both its poetry and its prose: in some 
instances there is more successful exertion of talent than in any other 
case we have seen in these works ; but that which we have chiefly 
remarked, and prefer to dwell upon,* is its cheerful gaiety. It is 
neither common-place, leaden, empty, nor vapid — the faults of publi- 
cations managed after the fashion of these Souvenirs ; and as we have 
fallen into disgrace with many good-natured readers for our surly 
denial of merit to books clothed in such shining cases, so prettily 
printed and superbly adorned, we are glad to make this ready admis- 
sion of the existence of talent on the first occasion on which we can re- 
cognise it. The names of the contributors to the Friendship's Offering, 
perhaps, may not be so illustrious as those of some other similar works ; 
and perhaps to this circumstance some part of the superiority of the 
materials may be attributed. In other cases an editor has gone about 
screwing and twisting from the portfolio of a celebrated writer any 
scrap, whether worthless or not was indifferent, provided it had the 
superscription of his name; it was thought that the public, like a 
banker, would rather look at the endorsing of the bill for the substan- 
tial holder, than into its body for the value of its contents. The 
writers of the Friendship's Offering appear to be chiefly formed from a 
set known to the world as the writers of the Etonian, one of the best 
books ever written by young men, though at the same time a work not 
of much promise for either depth or strength ; their talents are of a 
calibre well adapted for an annual, brisk, painted, and polished. We 
might particularise many articles which deserve this character. The 
Cagadore, a Tale of the Peninsular War, possessing claims of a some- 
what higher cast ; for it is written with a freshness and truth which 
not only show that the author has been a sympathising witness of the 
events of his story, but that he has recorded them on the inspiration 
of the moment. But for a knowledge of human nature ; for the light 
and elegant polish of a well-bred pen ; for a pleasant familiarity with 
life as it flies in modern times, and in genteel circles, we prefer the 
story of the Married Actress ; so much so indeed, that we propose 
to append it to this paper. 

The Winter's Wreath id a pious production^ and the piety is of a 
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more bond fide cast than the other serious Souvenir, the Amulet : 
here are no flaunting love verses ; no profane jokes ; no light stories 
of hrokeu vows or fatal passion : over all things, sublunary and super- 
lunary, one universal drab is spread — one grave tone is preserved ; one 
eternal strain of moralizing is sustained ; the prose is sermons or ser- 
monets, and the verse hymns, canticles, or at most elegies. The same 
objection to profane sources of amusement has extended to the plates ; 
they are neither well executed nor well chosen ; in fact they are not 
improvements upon the cuts which usually adorn the frontispieces of 
books intended as presents for young people. The only paper which 
struck us as being, either in composition or matter, above the ordinary 
run of a village Sabbath-day discourse, is the paper by Mr. Swainson 
on the higher uses of Natural History ; it is elegantly written, and a 
few facts showing the curious relations which exist between certain 
entomological branches of the creation, are happily selected and well 
developed. 

The Pledge of Friendship strikes us as being the least select of any 
of these publications. There are some good papers — some better 
meant than executed ; but the verse is precisely on the level with the 
poetry of the Universal Magazine for the year 1777. It is crowded 
by the productions of unknown Misses and Masters, which seem to 
have been admitted for reasons as unknown as the names of the contri- 
butors. The plates are superior to the literature ; but of those we 
shall speak collectively. 

, The Christmas-Box is a book for children about eight or nine 
years of age ; and if it were not for its pretensions to being edited 
and written by persons of note, would be unworthy of criticism. 
When men of celebrity turn to the task of composing for children, 
the immense superiority of information, and the disparity of years, 
naturally leads to the expectation of something extraordinary. The 
most surprising thing in the Christmas-Box, however, is that adults 
should be so successful in reducing them to the level of children. It 
is impossible to distinguish Mr. Lockhart, the editor of the Quarterly 
Review, when writing the history of the late war, from one of his 
children (if he has any), aged seven years old ; and we do not see 
what benefit is to be derived to a child by its parents, or its author 
setting himself down into an equal state of insipidity and ignorance. 
When Mr. Day wrote Sandford and Merton, he acted very diflFerently, 
and there is no more interesting book to children of all ages than this 
admirable piece of didactic fiction, unless it be Robinson Crusoe. 
Had Mr. Lockhart told the story of the mariner of York, he would 
indeed have made himself understood, but he would neither have 
excited interest nor communicated instruction. He would have begun 
*^ once upon a time a ship was wrecked in a great storm, and one man 
was cast upon a desert island, where he lived a long time without any 
body to speak to ; but it so happened that he fell in with a black 
man, whom he took for his servant, and called Friday, because it 
was on a Friday that he got him, and then ,he had somebody to speak 
to, and this made him more happy and cheerful," &c. &c. We should 
prefer Defoe. 

In the whole of the Christmas-Box there is' a wonderful lack of 
invention^ which is supplied by resorting to the established sources of 
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fiction, aud simply reducing the breathing healthy productions of 
other authors to the mere skeleton. Thus the battle of the psendo. 
Homer's Frogs and Mice, forms the subject of the first paper, which 
is however better done than some others ; more especially the " Three 
Caskets,'* from Shakespear's Merchant of Venice. We object to the 
morality of some of the papers, more especially the " Little Willie 
BelP of Mr. Lockhart, and to the vulgarity of expression in others. 
The wood cuts are spirited, and exceed the ordinary cuts of children's 
books as much as the contents fall short of many of the juvenile works 
already enjoying popularity. 

The plates of two of these works— the first in the list are no^ well 
known to be as excellent as the state of the arts of engraving and 
painting will permit. Money is not spared : sometimes, however, in 
the selection of the subjects a happy genius may preside, sometimes 
the mischances attending those labours, in which a combination of 
excellence is demanded, may befal the most zealous publisher. The 
whole getting up of Mr. Alaric Watts' Souvenir is exquisite, and yet 
we think he has this time not been lucky in his plates. 

The Juliet after the Masquerade, painted by Thomson, and en- 
graved by Rolls, is certainly matchless for the calm tone of its 
shadowy moonlight, its delicious repose, and atmosphere of starry 
brightness : yet the countenance of the figure is deficient in expres- 
sion, and fails in giving the idea of beauty wrapt up in proportionate 
contemplation, according to the intention of the artist. 

The Psyche borne by the Zephyrs to the Island of Pleasure, 
painted by Wood, and engraved by Englcheart, is thoroughly celestial 
in all its forms and adjuncts. The grouping is inimitable, and the 
engraver has done full justice to his subject. The graceful limbs and 
persons of the figures are most delicately hit off by the light but 
brilliant touch of the engraver, in a manner that does honour. 

In the Return of a victorious Armament to a Greek City, painted 
by Linton, and improved by Goodall, there is a beauty, but it is not 
that of truth ; the architecture is florid and magnificent, but it does 
not look like building of either stone or marbFe : the whole is in short 
in the style of scenery in a theatre rather than in a world of air, and 
light, aud substance. The vessels and the population are as little 
like heroines of wood and men of flesh and bone. Nevertheless, the 
scene is splendid and beautiful in its way. We can say nothing for 
Mr. Chalon's Philippine Isles. His Thief Discovered is atrociously 
bad ; and yet there are few artists equal to him. This is an instance 
of one of the mischances we spoke of. 

In the Friendship's Offering there are several engravings of striking 
beauty and elegance. The Sylph, which forms the frontispiece, painted 
by Wood, and engraved by Humphreys, is a charming piece of youth 
and grace, in which both artists have been fortunate. We like the 
grouping of the La Villepatura, and the landscape is good ; but there 
is something hard and scratchy in Mr. Le Petit's engraving, which 
does not please us. Titian's Last Picture, drawn by the same painter, 
is also a grim and murky affair : but the Cottage Diorama, by Web- 
ster, and engraved by Garner, and the Italian Wanderer by Gill, and 
engraved by Romney, are a pair of charming pieces, full of nature 
and a pleasant humour. The Rustic Wreath^ by WitberingtODy and 
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engraved by Warner^ is more creditable to the skiU of tbe latter artist 
than to the invention of the painter. It is a beauliful piece of art. 
But of all these very admirable specimens, for truth and force of feel- 
ing, for a vigorous conception, and a masterly execution, the Captive 
Slave, painted by Simpson, and eugi*aved by Finden, is unrivalled. 
The huge limbs of the Captive, sunk in unwilling repose, his look of 
wishfuluess at the sunbeams as they enter the miserable window of his 
dungeon, both give an idea of Subjugated power which fills the mind 
and rouses the heart. 

In the plates of the Pledge of Friendship we see nothing to praise, 
and the cuts of the Winter's Wreath are not at all on the same level 
of art with the engravings of the two annuals we have now noticed, 
and the three we gave an account of in our number for November. 

The only extracts we shall make are two from the Friendship's 
Offering : the one is entitled Palinodia ; it is a pleasant piece of af- 
fectation and coxcombry, which, though not original here, and perhaps 
even a servile imitation of the work of another hand, is not the worse 
on that account to the readers of the Friendship's Offering. 

PALINODIA. 
Nee meus hie sermo est, sed quern prsecepit — Hor* 

** There was a time, when I could feel 

All passion's hopes and fears ; 
And tell what tongues can ne'er reveal. 

By smiles, and sighs, and tears. 
The days are gone ! no more, no more. 

The cruel fates allow ; 
And though I'm hardly twenty-four, — 

I'm not a Lover now. 

^^ Lady^ the mist is on my sight ; 
The chill is on my brow ; 
My day is night, my bloom is blight ; 
I'm not a Lover now ! 

" I never talk about the clouds, 

I laugh at girls and boys, 
I'm growing rather fond of crowds, 

And very fond of noise ^ 
I never wander forth alone 

Upon the mountain's brow ; 
I weigh'd last winter, sixteen stone, — 

I'm not a Lover now ! 

" I never wish to raise a veil, 

I never raise a sigh ; 
I never tell a tender tale, 

I never tell a lie ; 
I cannot kneel as once I did ; 

I've quite forgot my bow ; 
1 never do as I am bid,— - 

I'm not a Lover now t 
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I make strange blunders every day, 

If I would be gallant, 
Take smiles for wrinkles, black for grey, 

And nieces for their aunt : 
I fly from folly, tho' it flows 

From lips of loveliest glow ; 
I don't object to length of nose,- — 

I'm not a Lover now I 

The Muse's steed is very fleet, — 

I'd rather ride my mare ; 
The Poet hunts a quaint conceit, — 

rd rather hunt a hare ; 
I've learnt to utter yours and you, 

Instead of thine and thou ; 
And, oh ! I can't endure a Blue ! — 

I'm not a Lover now ! 

" I find my Ovid very dry. 

My Petrarch quite a pill, 
Cut Fancy for Philosophy, 

Tom Moore for Mr. Mill : 
And belles may read, and beaux may write, 

I care not who or how ; 
I burnt my Album Sunday night ;— 

I'm not a Lover now ! 

^^ I don't encourage idle dreams 

Of poison or of ropes ; 
I cannot dine on airy schemes, 

I cannot sup on hopes : 
New milk, I own, is very fine. 

Just foaming from the cow ; 
But, yet, I want my pint of wine :t— 

Fm not a Lover now ! 

" When Laura sings young hearts away, 

I'm deafer than the deep ; 
When Leonora goes to play, 

I sometimes go to sleep; 
When Mary draws her white gloves out, 

I never dance, I vow ; 
* Too hot to kick one's heels about ! * 

I'm not a Lover now ! 
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I'm busy, now, with state affairs, 

I prate of Pitt and Fox ; 
I ask the price of rail-road shares, 

I watch the turns of stocks : 
And this is life ! no verdure blooms 

Upon the withered bough. 
I save a fortune in perfumes;— 

I'm not a Lover now! 
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" I may be, yet, what others are, 

A boudoir's babbling fool : 
The flattered star of bench or bar, 

A party's chief or tool : 
Come shower or sunshine, — hope or fear, — 

The palace or the plough, — 
My heart and lute are broken here ; — 

Fm not a Lover now ! 

" Lady, the mist is on my sight. 
The chill is on my brow ; 
My day is night, my bloom is blight ; 
I'm not a Lover now ! 

9 

We have said that this is not original ; for in the album of a very., 
beautiful and accomplished person we have read something like the 
following. We do not profess to read albums — on the contrary alto- 
gether ; but still, they may be presented by hands altogether irresis- 
tible. Are not the verses we have quoted very like stanzas com- 
mencing somewhat thus. We do not vouch for any veiy correct order 
or great accuracy : it is the beauty of some productions that you can- 
not take them amiss. 

'' Lady, my lip hath lost its note. 

My harp nath lost its string. 
The line is gone that used to float 

Upon my spirits wing. 
I see no light in ladies' eyes. 

No rainbow on their brow ; 
I hear no music in their sighs, 

I'm not a lover now. 

^^ I never leave my bed to go 

And wander by the waters ; 
When introduced, I scarcely know 

A mother from her daughters ; 
And for the murmuring of the brook 

I hear what's shod with iron ; 
And Blackstone now for Lallah Rookh, 

And Mill instead of Byron. 

^^ I do not, as I did of old. 

Watch for the evening star ; 
I'm just as apt to catch a cold 

As other people are. 
I very seldom dance quadrilles, 

I never move a waltz, 
I write no more with Bramah's quills, 

I believe friends may be false. 

^^ I cannot dine as once I did. 

On eye-brows and on bonnets ; 
I'm grown almost as fond of bed 
As I was then of sonnets, 
&c. &c. &c. 

We have promised to insert the sketch of the Married Actress. It 
is perhaps scarcely fair to take an entire story out of a work of this 
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kind, but our intention is good, and we will run tbe cliance of its beings 
properly appreciated. 



THE MARRIED ACTRESS. 



*' Women have their stars, like men^ and the star of Matilda Mjrrtle was 
whatever star presides over theatres. She was bom in a country town, visited 
four times a year by one of the most formidable companies that ever carica- 
tured Sheridan or Shakspeare. At twelve, she played Juliet at school, with 
prodigious applause. At fifteen she grew a genius, and studied, alternately, 
the sampler and the ' School for Scandal.' At seventeen she became romantic^ 
and pined for glory. At eighteen she was on the stage ! 

*' The early career of all actresses is much the same : dress, admiration, 
head-aches, exhausted eyes, and eternal farces, are the chief cares and plea- 
sures of their souls and bodies. Some are unlucky ; and, after a campaign, 
in which the world discovers that they have mistaken their profession, are sent 
to acquire the graces in the circuit of the country barns. But Matilda was 
among the fortunate : she had taste, and sang with touching sweetness ; ahe 
had talent, and played with easv vivacity ; her figure, if not bewitching, was 
feminine, and her face, if not fatal, was expressive. In short, she became 
a public favourite. All that was graceful in the loves and sorrows of the 
drama was her peculiar province; the sighs and smiles of youthful passion 
could be pictured by no other skill ; the anguish of the rejected child, tbe 
love of the innocent wife, the fond frenzy, and the tender despair, were her's 
without a rival. Wealth flowed in upon her ; and last, and most haaardous 
of her triumphs — ^lovers came in merciless profusion. 

"There is a vast deal of the tender passion perpetually wandering through 
the world; but routs and drawing-rooms, with all their morning practices, 
and midnight auadrilles — and even with the masquerade and widtz, are the 
frigid zone to the temperature of the green room. A perpetual fire of billets- 
doux pours in up^n the idol ; and if a conflagration could be kindled within 
her bosom by embossed paper and per^med wax, a handsome actress would 
be burned to the ground within the fiirst week of the season. 

** At length, oner lover came — fashionable, fond, and devoted beyond all 
the language of devotedness. Matilda still spurned the chain ; but who can for 
ever resist time, importunity, and a handsome man of five-and- twenty, who 
swears that he will drown himself. She yet resisted long; and wiUi the 
dexterity of woman, detected all the little arts by which the lover sought 
to have an opportunity of flinging himself at her fairy feet in the presence of 
the wondering world. 

" She detected him behind her coach, in partnership with her footman, and 
dismissed them both, without a character. She saw nim through the beard 
of a rabbi, who persecuted her with the cheapest shawls and attar earth. 
She declined injuring the revenue by dealing in Brussels lace, which the 
most elegant of smugglers ofiered her at fifty per cent, under prime cost. She 
lost the patronage of a match-making peeress in her own right, by refusing 
to shine at a blue-stocking party, in which the faithful and iU-used Sir 
Charles was to display in the deepest azure. She affironted t veteran baroness, 
by refusing to take a seat in her box, to receive a lecture on the subject ; and, 
during a week before her benefit, when Plutus himself marches with his 
hands in both his pockets, to have the honour of paying at once for his box 
and sight of the fair object of popular adoration, she shut herself up from 
human eyes ; and, in bitterness, worthy of a chancellor of the exchequer in 
the fall of the stocks, lamented the hour when this enemy of her peace and 
purse first cast his glance upon her captivations. 

*^ But if her persecution in private was severe, it was inveterate, indefa- 
tigable, and intolerable in public. From the moment when blooming from the 
hands of the tirewoman, and exhilirated by a full tiew of her attractions in 
the pier-glass of the green-room (a glass which, if gazing could wear it out, 
would not last a year in any theatre in £ngland), she tripped upon the stage. 
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to the moment when^ loaded with applause, she withdrew, and» as the curtain 
fell^ bore all hearts with her^, one eternal opera-glass was pointed towards 
the scene : she saw this optic-ordnance, with its chrystal muzzle levelled 
point-blank upon her figure ; now covering her countenance^ now sending 
Its full discharge into her fair and agitated bosom, now leisurely ranging over 
ha* form, to revert with exhaustless attack to a face blushing through all the 
rouge that was to blush through the five endless acts of a modem comedy. 

** What was to be done ? To repel the assailant was impossible, except by 
ordering his assassination ; to love nim might be difficult ; but to marry him 
was easy. She made up her mind ; and then, as is the way of women, 
applied for advice. Her confidant and privy-counsellor was a pretty actress, 
in ner own style, her frequent double, when she was better engaged than in 
theatres and seized with a sudden and violent indisposition — to make her 
apX>earance. 

** * Thare/ said Matilda, pointing to a pile of manuscripts, * there is my 
task for a week to come ; who could endure such drudgery r 

" ' Horrible ! ' said Sophonisba. 

** * Those managers are absolutely barbarous,' said Matilda. * Gan they 
imagine that minds, memories, or spirits, can hold out under this eternal 
study ? ' 

'* ^ Perfectly impossible,' said Sophonisba. 

" * I would rather quit the stage, or London, or the world, than lie at the 
mercy of those task-masters. Better be milking cows, or making cheese, or 
teaclung brats in a village school, or nursing an old liusband, or doing any 
of the hundred miseries of women, than wasting life, health, talent, ana 
temper, on the stage,' declaimed Matilda. 

'* ' Undeniably true — what I have thought a hundred times a day, but 
never could express as you can, my dear friend/ said Sophonisba, charmed 
widi the chance of getting rid of ner. 

" ' Yes, my dear Sophy, by quitting the stage, I should escape a sea of 
troubles. What woman on earth could endure wading through the infinite 
mass of stupidity that lies upon that table. And then to stand before the 
public, the ridiculous figure that every ridiculous writer imagines to be charm- 
mg ; to bear the blame of all — the worn-out jests, the dull dialogue, the 
unnatural character that every dramatic dunce conceives to be wit, eloquence, 
and nature. Even to disgrace my figure, such as it is, by the burlesque dress , 
and horrid materials, that would make even beauty hideous ; and do all this 
— not once, but every night in every year, of a miserable, toilsome, thank- 
less existence.' 

'^ ' You speak like a hundred oracles,' said Sophonisba. ' It is absolutely 
scandalous, that talents and beauty like yours should be condemned to our 
unhappy profession ; chained like a galley-slave to the oar ! ' 

** * Or like a wretch condemned to the mines, working for the profit of 
others, of tyrants, till he dies ! ' exclaimed Matilda. 

** * Or like a recruit in a marching regiment, beguiled in a moment of 
inexperience, into his dreadful trade ; and, from that hour, not daring to 
call his soul his own, till hardships break up his constitution for the hospital, 
or the field consigns him to the grave ! ' still louder exclaimed her friend. 

<« < Then, dear Sophy, the morning rehearsal ; the march through hail, 
rain, and snow, to sniver on a stage, dreary as a dungeon, with no more 
light than serves to show the faces of the condemned drudges to each other.' 

** * Then the evening performance, whether out of spirits or in ; the fright- 
ful necessity of looking delightful when you are miserable, and of smiling 
and singing when you would give the world for leave to yawn and go to bed, 
said her friend, with a face of despair ! ' 

** * Then the misery of failure ; tne chance of being hissed by some drunken 
wretch, privileged by the half-price of the shilling gallery. The certainty 
of being attacked by the horrid criticisms of the public prints, ill-treated 
every day in the weelc^ and twice worse on a Sunday. 
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" ' Yes ; to be the habitual pis-aUer of the newspapers, when there is no 
Parliamentary nonsense, or suburb squabble, to fill their columns ; when 
Ministers are gone to sleep, and the Old Bailey hangs no more/ 

" * Melancholy fate ! Then the chance of illness, that may in an hour^ 
destroy the features of the beauty, or leave the singer without a note ; and 
the certainty, that every year of a profession, which, like ours, wears out 
life, will be leaving room for horrid comparisons, even with ourselves,' mur«> 
mured Matilda, casting an involuntary glance at the mirror. 

*' ' Then the being excluded from all society, by the perpetual labours 
of the stage ; or being asked to the party of some supercilious woman of 
fashion, to be lionesses. Let hie die first ! murmured Sophonisba. 

" ' Yes ; to stand upon a pedestal and play candelabra, for the honour and 
glory of her drawing room ; to be shown, like the laughing hysena, for 
the mere oddity of the creature ; or perched like a parrot, or a kangaroo 
upon its hind legs, for the tricks and teasing of all the grown children of 
the exclusive world. It is what I have endured with my soul wringing;, 
but never will endure again ! ' exclaimed the agonized Matilda. 

" * Then, my Matilda, to return with an aching head at two in the morn- 
ing, and find a preremptory note from the theatre, with a packet of stuff 
that you must force into that aching head before rehearsal on that very day ; 
a business which, of course, compels you to sit up till morning; or, if you 
sleep, fills you with horrid sights and sounds of angry managers, pitfulls of 
puppies, hissing, grimacing, and groaning at you, and whole theatres in 
uproar for your utter ruin. 

" ' Or, after having worn my eyes red, and laboured myself into a mortal 
fatigue, that would make one envy a post-chaise driver at an election, or a 
donkey at Brighton in the season, or a ministerial member ordered to sit up 
for all the divisions, or a pedestrian curate with three churches and no con- 
nection with a lord, or any thing that in this weary world is the very essence of 
weariness, to find that all goes for nothing, that the thing you have to 
appear in, is hissed from the first scene, and sent to the dogs — author, actress, 
and all — by a discriminating audience, of whom one half are half seas over. 

*' More miseries are enumerated, and various specimens of love-letters 
recited — the last is as follows : — 

'' ' Angel of the drama ! delight of Drury ! sweet magician of melodrame ! 
I am a wild young fellow, in love with you to distraction. I scorn all kinds 
of masquerade in matters between us ; I tell you, with the proudest con- 
sciousness of candour, that I have not one shilling to rub to another. WitMn 
these two days, I have smiled my adieu to the gates of the King's Bench, 
and, in two minutes more, I will be at your feet, if you command me. 
Disdain me not, my enchantress, for, if my passion is potent, my hate is 
horrible ; if my fondness is flame, my revenge is ruin. I shall wait at the 
New Hummums, just half an hour, for your answer. Come live with me, 
and be my love ; nay, if you insist upon it, my wife. But if I hear nothing 
from you, as surely as you play Juliet this night, you will find a Romeo in 
the front row of the pit, with a brace of pistols loaded with slugs to the 
muzzle, one of which ne will fire at your too lovely, too perfidious face, and 
the other into his too tender, too adoring bosom. I am in despair. Life is 
valueless. Love me, and I shall secure an engagement in the Birmingham 
company for us both ; scorn me and we die together. Adieu Charlotte ! 

" * Yours, till seven o'clock this evening, pistol in hand, 

" * Werteb.' 

" • Frightful, but too true, Matilda. A popular actress ought always to 
insure her life at the commencement of a season. There's cunning Fanny 
Fickle fired at as regularly as a partridge in September ; and poor Angela 
Love's skin has been riddled in the most merciless manner. Yes ; we are 
a perfect pigeon match ; with only this difference, that they fire at us in our 
cage.' 

** * And then, my kind Sophy, the horrid equivocal, or unequivocal, at« 
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tentions of coxcombs, every word on whose tongue is the most impudent 
condescension. To be hunted from party to party, by cornet this, of the 
Lancers, and general that, of the Guards ; to be given over as the peculiar 
property of Colonel Jilt, that plague of the green-room ; and be declared to 
be ready to drop into the mouth of my Lord Piper, that plague of every 
other room, if he would but take the trouble to swallow us.* 

" Jn short, the * kind Sophy ' gives disinterested advice that her friend 
should fly the stage> and marry Sir Charles. It is done. Matilda passes 
through all the modes of fashionable life ; and still loves Sir Charles — ^who 
sobers down into ' an excellent husband.' Our next extract finds her almost 
dying. The sympathy of Eugenia, a young relative of the family, is excited- 

'^ Eugenia approached her in alarm, and, taking her hand, asked whether 
its wild yet feeble 'throbbings might not be the mere effect of the summer's 
day ? Whether she had ever been liable to fluctuations of spirits ? 

" ' Never,' was the answer. ^ For six years I led the happiest life that 
woman could lead. I was the gayest of the gay. I never knew a moment's 
dreariness while — I was upon the stage ! ' 

*' ' You surprise me — it may have had its amusements ; but the labour, 
the actual toil 1 '— 

" ^ Was absolutely nothing,' was the reply. ' Or, if it were something*, 
habit gives ease. One part is so like another — originality is not the vice of 
modern authorship — that a single play generally lets one into the secret of 
every other during the season. I have known one French melodrame figure 
in the fourfold shape of tragedy, coipedy, opera, and farce, for a year 
together.' 

'^ ^ But the }xorror of appearing before an audience ; I should absolutely 
die of the first fright,' said Eugenia, with a shudder. 

u * Women are sometimes very courageous animals,' said the mourner, 
with a rising smile. ^ Half our fashionable [acquaintance exhibit an intre- 
pidity which I never dreamed of equalling. Have you ever observed 
Lady Maria driving the reluctant duke into the matrimonial net, in the face 
of the whole laugmng world ; or the vigour of my Lord Apathy, under the 
hottest fire of all kinds of scandal ? No ; the actress is too much absorbed 
in her part, to think of any thing else after the first five minutes, and after 
all, what is there to terrify her in applause } ' 

•^ * But failure — the miseries of having to bear the sins of some dull 
writer, and be answerable for the innumerable sotisses of the stnpid of this 
stupid world.' 

" ' Quite a jest,' said Matilda. ^ Nothing is more easily disengaged than 
the actress from the downfal of the author. The public hiss the play and 
applaud the performer at the same moment. They pity the charming Miss 

A for * having had a part so unworthy of her talents ;' or give Miss B 

credit ' for the dehghtful vivacity with which she put life into the abominable 
dulness of the dullest dialogue that ever trickled nrom human pen.' A smile 
rose on the melancholy cheek. 

" ^ But, then, to be excluded from the world ; if it were by nothing but 
the perpetual employment of the stage ? * 

*^ ' Excluded from what world ? ' pronounced Matilda, with a glance of 
scorn : ' from the tedious, commonplace, and worthless world that we are now 
condemned to ; from the honour of mixing with idiotic young men, who 
spend life in yawning, and making every one else yawn ; or wicked old ones, 
whose vice is as hideous as its marks upon their countenances ; or with vapid 
young ladi«s, whose whole soul contains but two ideas — a sense of their own 
perfections, and a longing for the rent-roll of some uncouth lord of the ad- 
joining acres ; or old ones, with but two others, how to beg, borrow, or steal 
a match for their sons and daughters, and how to level the reputation x)f every 
woman of honour to their own.* 

" ' Yet, to know none but actors ; a strange race, as I should conceive, 
and not very captivating to a refined taste,' laughed Eugenia. 
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^* f Tou bad better not make the experiment, my dear/ was tlie reply, ^ if 
you wish to have your ' bosom's lord sit lightly on his throne/ There 
are varietie9 of character amonp; them^ it is true, and perhaps no one should 
choose there, who was determined to be the wife of a prune minister or • 
chancellor. But recollect what they have been^ and are — almost aU urged 
to the stage by a taste for pleasantry, by natural liveliness, hy that very turn 
for wit, for spng, for the drama of hfe, that makes human beings mo£t annu- 
ing and amused. The stage cultivates all those powers, fills the story- tdkr 
with anecdote, the humourist with jest, the man of observation with a know* 
ledge of the oddest portions of life. Some, too, are beings of real genius^ 
glowing with fine thought, touched with the true poetry of mind, eloquent 
and various in conversation, and with manners softened and policed by the 
graces of the stage. Some of those, too, are handsome — for such the stagt 
chooses from society : and now, Eugenia, only wonder that I remained long 
enough uncaptivated, to be the wife of Sir Charles.' 

^' ^ But those were the sunny hours,' said Eugenia. ^ How could any one 
endure the incessant rehearsals, the late hours, or even the wearisome r^pe« 
tition of the same characters ? ' 

" ' I never knew the misery of late hours,' said Matilda, with a ytLwn, 
* until X lived in the world of duchesses. How I envy those untireable 
skeletons the faculty of keeping awake all night. I was generally sunk into 
the soundest of all slumbers, before any woman of rank in town had put on 
the night's rouse, for the first of the half dozen parties that she must terrify 
with the moral of her physiognomy before morn. My dreams, too, weisa 
delight itself — ^no horrid round of spectres, predicting broken fortunes and 
pubUo disclosure. But the sounds of the stage still in my ear, heightdhed 
by the magic of sleep into deliciousness : the figures of the drama living again 
before me in lovely procession — ^myself a queen or a sylph, or in some bower 
of roses and all kinds of sweets, receiving the homage of half the kneeling 
world; or some other idea eqiially strange and charming.' Her fancy kindled 
her fine face, as she said these words, and she looked the handsome creature^ 
she had been. 

'^ ^ I must give up the question,' said Eugenia ; ^ but if you looked as 
dangerous on Uie stage as you do at this moment, you must have been hor« 
ribly plagued with the attentions of all kinds of strange men.' 

f^ '^ther say perplexed, my dear,' and then the cheek wore a still livelier 
(srimson, as Matilda rose and walked to the magnificent mirror. ^ The num« 
ber of attentions that one receives may be embarrassing, and the admirers may 
be now and then very odd people* But, entre notts, ma chere, no wmnan ever 
dies of excessive admiration. Some of those attentions were elegant, and 
firom the elegant, the simplest pleasure of knowing that the world thinks well 
of one's appearance is a pleasure ; but the delight of being tlie object of high* 
bred admiration, of receiving the unequivocal homage, that, paid to an actress, 
fan be paid only to her beauty and her genius, is absolutely the most intoxi* 
eating draught that can steal away the understanding of woman.' She stood 
an^nging her fine hair before the mirror. 

^* ' I acknowledge your ladyship's victory,' said Eugenia, ^ and will 
leav« yoii but for a moment, to dress for the countess's soiree. In the mean- 
time, here is the evening paper just arrived, and full of foreign wonders, 
fashions, the opera, and the arrival of the French ambassador, covered 
with ribbons, and leaving all the belles of Paris in despair. Lise:^ done.* 

'^ On her return, she found Matilda sitting at the table, with her eyes 
fixed on the paper, her colour gone, and tears stealing down her cheeks. 
Astonished and alarmed, she gleamed over the paper to discover the fatal 
news. It was neither battle nor shipwreck, but a paragraph in almost 
invisible print, in an almost invisible comer : 

" ' Last night, the favourite drama from the French, Julia, or the Re- 
covered Daughter, was performed. The lovely Sophonisba Sweetbriar 
played the heroine with the universal applause of a crowded house. If 
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nothing can efface our recollection of its former exquisite representative, at 
least, its present one is without a rival/ 

"^ There!* exclaimed Matilda, starting from the ta^le, ^ there ! see an 
example of the basest perfidy. What an abominable creature! I now see 
what was the purpose of her cunning advice ! insidious wretch — 1 was in her 
way, and she was determined to remove me.' She burst into a flood of tears. 

** Eugenia attempted to soothe her — all was in vain. She at length asked, 
w]iether she should order the carriage to be ready for the soiree. ' Yes,' 
said Matilda, ^ order it ; and instantly, too, for I must see this abominable 
lypman's performance before I sleep, if I am ever to sleep again. I will never 
put faith in hunian protestations while I live.' 

" The carriage was ordered ; Matilda arrived at the theatre as the curtain 
rose. She saw her wily friend looking pretty enough to make any woman 
miserable. She heard the applauses reiterated; the clever actress played 
better and better, until Matilda could endure the sight no longer, and new 
out of the house. She flung herself on Eugenia's neck, and oWhed that, with 
every means of happiness, she was the most unhappy being alive. ^ Her 
habits had been broken up, the natural pursuit of her mind was taken &om 
her, the cinrrent of her original delights was turned off, and fashionable life, 
Gpidence and enjoyment, could not refill the deserted course.' ^ Xiet no 
actress,* said she, ** ever dream of happiness, but in adhering to tl^e profes- 
sion of her heart, her habits, and her genius ! ' , 

" Matilda withered like an autumnal flpwer : free but foggy, England 
threatened her with consumption. Tra^l was prescribed, and the Swiss and 
Italian atmosphere kept the flower on its stalk — and no more. Within six 
months, letters from home informed her that Sir Charley had died, like a 
patriotic Englishman, of a victory at a contested election, in the height of 
summer. She gave many a tear to the monory of this honest, loving, 
and by no means brilliant husband. She loved him; and, if she could 
have conceived it possible to make his figure succeed on the stage, she 
would have certainly not loved him less : but now the world was before 
her. Sophonisba was still playing her ' Jiilia,' drawing tears from half 
the world, and receiving proposals from the other half, which she was too 
cunning to accept. ' Matilda ordered a post-chaise and four, drove through 
Fondi, with a speed that knocked^ip her escort of chasseurs, and distanced 
II Gran Piavolo, who was on the look-out for her equipage, with a full 
levy of his smartest dressed thieves ; rushed through Lombardy, to the 
astonishment even of the English ; and scarcely slept, ate, or existed, till 
she stopped at the St. James s Hotel. 

^^ Her family affairs were despatched with the swiftness of a woman deter- 
mined on aflv purpose under heaven. Her arrival was incog. ; her existence ' 
had been, of course, utterly forgotten by her * dear five hundred friends,' 
within the first week of her absence. She gave Eugenia a portion with 
a country curate, who had won her heart during a walk through the wonders 
of Oxford ; ai^d, next morning, sent for the rival manager, by her original 
name ; her title was cast aside for ever. He waited on her, with an expe- 
dition most incredible to those who best know the movements of those weights 
of the theatrical machine ; heard her offer with rapture ; and announced' 
the re-appearance of the public favourite, in red letters, of a length that 
was a wonder of the arts. 

'^ Matilda appeared ; she delighted the audience. Sophonisba disappeared ; 
she found that she had nothing to do but to marry, and she took pity on the 
silliest heir to the bulkiest estate among the dukedoms. Matilda enjoyed 
the double triumph ; glowed with new beauty, flashed with new brilliancy, 
was the fortune of the manager, the belle of tne day, and was supposed to be 
one of the principal holders in the last three loans of the last war. 
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BOYLE FARM. 

Boyle Fann. A Poem. Loodon. Bull, 1827. 12mo. 

The most impudent, insignificant, little humbug, that has bfeen 
thrust upon the public for some time is Boyle Farm, a poem, by a 
person of quality. At a distance from town we heard an immense 
clucking about this production, which was said to be of such alarming 
merit that the author himself did not dare publish it : such puffing, 
with shame we confess it, fanned our curiosity into a blaze ; and we 
took up the volume, when we at last obtained it, with the expectation 
of something very extraordinary — and extraordinary it undoubtedly is 
in the strict sense of thp word — extraordinarily stupid. Beginning 
with the beginning, as is our custom, we read this Advertisement, 
which contaiift in plain bookseller's prose, more invention and fancy 
than is to be found in the poem whose approach it heralds : — 

'^ The era in the fashionable world which is celebrated in the foUowii^ 
poem, was one so striking and brilliant, and th^ poem itself is so graceftU, 
spirited J and characteristic of the high society which it delineates, that the 
publisher has thought that he could not perform a more acceptable service to 
the beau monde than by presenting it with this literary brochure in a distinct 
form. Poems and novels, affecting to give pictures of fashionable life, have 
latterly abounded ; but unhappily it Has too frequently happened, either that 
the author's station in society was such that he could not possibly be acquainted 
with the scenes and characters which formed the subject of his work, or that 
if he were one of that privileged class to whom the niysteries of high life are 
revealed, he was not possesed of taste and genius sufficient to elevate him to 
a high rank among the literati of the country. The' noble author of Boyle 
Farm, however, is highly gifted in both particulars, and the illustrious house 
♦ of Trentham, which in tne fourteenth century produced the father of Fnglish 
poetry, ' the moral Gower,* has in the nineteenth won for itself fresh laurels, 
which bid fair to be as enduring as those which grew up in the olden time." 

The fact is, that the " poem " does^not delineate, or attempt to 
delineate, high society, or any society at all. It seems to have been 
written without any plan, or any coherent ideas, and the eflFect of it is 
pretty similar to that produced by the rehearsal of an old woman's 
dream. All sorts of things are jumbled together with a most unpro- 
voked confusion, and the common laws of association are set at utter 
defiance. But before we proceed further we will extract from the 
introductory pages, a curiously ill -written paragraph on the subject of 
our notice, copied from a publication peculiarly dedicated to the honour 
of this kind of light litter, and thence called the Litter-<iiry Gazette 
(vulgarly corrupted into literary) : — 

" The following statement is from the Literary Gazette, in which this inte^ 
resting poem originally appeared : — ' B — e F — m, or Boyle Farm, was fa- 
mous in the annals of last fashionable, season, for a fete given there by some 
five persons of the highest ton. The supreme pleasures to be enjoyed on such 
occasions can only be surmised by those who undergo the operation of attending 
them, — can only be guessed at by the cruel envy and disappointment of those 
who happen not to be of the elect. Preferring, as we do, the quiet of the 
study, we can yet imagine that others may be highly gratified by the exhi- 
bition of their persons in gala dresses, and by the fatigues of a crowded rout 
ox fete champetre. At all events, the entertainment of Boyle Farm has inspired 
an elegant laureate to sing its praise ; and as the poem (ascribed to Lord 
Francis Gower) ha^ been kept very closely, we trust our readers in general will 
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not be displeased with us for printing it^ as we are sure the porcelain classes 
will be most grateful to us for giving mem what they have so anxiously sought 
to behold. 

*' ^ How we cam e to be possessed of so secret and sacred a composition^ we 
are bounds but at the same time embarrassed, to explain. Suffice it to say, 
without betraying confidence in an ungallant manner^ that the rarity of the 
poem having caused it to be an object of much fashionable solicitude, the 
charming Lady ****** copied it entirely into her own fair characters, and with 
a kindness (to be duly and gratefully remembered) did us the favour to bestow 
it upon the Literary Gazette/ " 

That commencement," B — e F — m, or Boyle Farm,*' is to our minds 
perfectly delicious. How exquisite to assume the mystery of the name 
in' one clause and obligingly to drop it in the next for the instruction 
of country cousins ! Then how exact the information, and how feli- 
citously expressed ; that the supreme pleasures to be enjoyed on such 
occasions can only be surmised by those who undergo the operation of 
attending them (i. e. the occasions ! ). And how modest, and at the 
same time, necessary, the annunciation that, " We prefer the quiet of 
the study to brilliant fetes !'' And last of all, how delicate the embar- 
rassment, to explain by what means the poem, which had been kept very 
closely, came into the hands of the editor ; and with what a genteel 
Morning Post like simper, half bashful, half boastful, the good man 
tells of the charming lady ******'s favours. 

In the poem itself which has provoked all this flummery, we perceive 
nothing remarkable, except the naval and militaiy turn of the noble 
author's similes. He first likens beauty dressing for a fete to a ship 
lying-to, head to wind, in the Bay of Biscay, suddenly favoured 
with a fair wind aft, and spreading oanvass to catch it : — 

^* Oft have I seen in Biscay's main. 
When head to wind some ship has lain» 
Sore struggling with the tempest's forces. 
With masts made snug and close-reerd courses. 
Sudden exulting sailors hail 
The omens of a favouring gale. 
Stay-sail and flying gib unroU'd, 
Quit the dark caverns of the hold ; 
To 'shake the reefs out every hand 
Is busy, every yard is mann'd — 
Till like a butterfly she sweepi. 
With all her mighty wings, the deeps," 

We had no idea before we read these lines, that butterflies had 
" mighty wings : " but perhaps Boyle Farm butterflies are bigger than 
ordinary. Nor did we think that the description of svjeeping was 
applicable to the flight of butterflies, which always seemed to our eyes 
of a directly opposite, a flickering character. 

Again, a lady looking out of window is like a ship with sails bent 
and yards squared, and a spring upon her cable to boot, to bring her 
broadside to bear : — 

" Now, each amusement antedating, 
I see her at the window waiting. 
Like ship for fight or speed prepared. 
Her sails all bent, her yards all squared; 
Which, mann'd with hands and hearts all able. 
Lies with a spring upon her cable, 
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And waits the telegrapli*s command^ 
To gain her offing from the land." 

A rocket is let off at Boyle Farm and it suggests this carious matter 
of fact London Gazette anecdote, having to do, not with Lords Ches- 
terfield, Alvanliey, and de Roos's fete, hut Leipzic, Blucher, and 
Napoleon : — 

" And hark ! & novel sound surprises ; 
In ah- the warning rocket rises. 
'Twas thus, on Leip^ic*s awful night, 
When warring Europe paused in fight, 
The fiery sign mysterious rose, 
111 understood hy all hut those 
Who knew hy previous information ; 
It told them that another nation. 
With forward Blucher in its ranks. 
Was station'd on Napoleon's flanks." 

Oh hearihg the rbbket, all the company flock to see the fireworks ; 
atid they are like the troops of a leadef endeavouring to make good a 
position, and disturhed hy a threatenihg detnonstration. We cannot 
for the life of us see ih what the resemhiance particularly consists ; 
but that is not our affair : — 



'^ How quick that warning sound has made 
A desert of each lonely glade ! 
Each silent walk and ha&'-lit alley 
Are dull as J^ohnson's happy valley ; 
FdrlOtn of every living thing 
The Indian Cottage and the spring. 
In one be-shawrd, be-feather d cluster, 
Upon the river's banks they muster. 
To vileiv» not glimpses of tne new light, 
Bttt rocket, Catherine-wheel, and blue-light. 
^husy whieh some leader, to make good 
His station, fills. a neighbouring wood 
With those ihsidious troops in green. 
Whose bowers are sooner felt than seen ; 
If sudoeiily nis own position 
The fdb should threaten with perdition> 
The biigle sounds ; o'er iill the plain 
The scattered masses close asain ; 
Kicking th'dr steeds inln afi their feet. 
The skirmishihg huzzars i'etreat, 
Resume the sabre from the side, 
And sling the carbine as they ride. 
Then from the bristling square once more 
The musquetry's collected roar. 
In one tremendous chorus, stifles 
The drooping fire of scatter'd rifles. 
Triumphs of carbon and of nitre. 
None ever saw or wished ye brighter." 

Those persons, who, from the announcements and puffs, expect to 
find in Boyle Farm " scaildalous personalities ," and sketches of fa- 
shionable life, or portraits of fashionables, will be egregiously disap- 
pointed. There is but one dash headed aiid tailed with letters (A — y) 
which is commonly the great staple of such perfm-mances from the 
beginning to Ihe end of the string oif rhymes ; aad nothing more 
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personal than the quoted resemhlance of a lady at her toilette to a 
ship spreading canvass in the Bay of Biscay. In a word, the whole per- 
formance is a nothingness. It can only be described by negations of 
good and bad*. There is no fancy, no poetry, no idea, no plan, no tvit, 
no imagination, no invention, no pleasantry, no personality, no persi- 
flage, nq^ scandal, no anecdote in it. 

Perhaps it may be said, that we ought to speak more indulgently of 
it as the author did not intend its publication. With that, whether 
true or false, we have nothing whatever to do. It is in print. Which 
gives us jurisdiction and we look only to the merits of tne article on 
sale, in quality of literary clerks of the market. Whether the wares 
are stolen or not, is not our affair; but we may just observe, by th^ 
way, that we are not believers in rapes of publication. 



DIARY 

FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER. 

l^f. In an JEippiication for a criminal information against the Reve- 
rend Thomas Brooksby and John Crabbe, Esq. two Essex magistrates^ 
a speech was attributed to the former gentleman, which comprehends 
within itself a perfect " mirror of justice ;*' such as justice is in out 
rural districts^ and administered by our rural authorities. The lan- 
guage ascribed to Mr. Brooksby may be received by the public as a 
key to the peculiar pranks of the unpaid ; and any one newly placed 
in the commission of the peace, who shapes his course according to it, 
as by a chart, will, without effort or difficulty, act lip to the conduct 
of the worshipful and much lauded corps of Solomons, to which he 
belongs. If the publication of a manual, called " The Complete Jiis* 
tice, or Committing Made Easy," Were judged necessary, nothing monft 
would be requisite than the few words of instruction tv6 are about to 
qtlote. In the reply to the suggestion of taking counsel's opinion on 
a certain point, the Reverend Mr. Brooksby said : — 

" We want no laWj nor the advice of counsel either; my mind is 
made up. My father used to say, thut th^ magistrates should hd^e 
nothing to do with law [a laugh]. Th^ less they have to d^ with 
it the better, iii my opinion. We do not sit heH to adifiini^tisr th6 
law, but to act as magistrates. Give me the paji^rs, and I will cut 
the Gordon knot (meaning, of course, the Gordian knot).*' 

We would have these words written in letters of brass over the door 
of every justice's chamber, and every session roOtn irt the kingdom :-^« 
" We do not sit here to administer the law, but t6 aet as fd/tagiS" 
trates." 

The phrase " to act as magistrates,'* accoi-ding to the best reading, 
signifies " to do as we please." 

The Reverend Mr. tirooksby*s objection to the mention of law be- 
fore magistrates reminds one of Mrs. Malapropos exception to that of 
honour before ladies. When Sir Lucius names honour^ she exclaims^ 
" Fie Sir Lucius, to mention honour befoi-e ladies. Lek us havenohonoulr 
before ladies, Sir Lucius." 

Ott the saiue flAy bu Which th6 abore bilUattt dictum was quoted 
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in court, another application was made for a criminal information 
against a Mr. Arundell of iJevonshire, and if the ex-parte statement be 
correct, that gentleman seems to have admirably acted up to the maxim 
of his worshipful brother justice of Essex, " that magistrates should 
have nothing to do with law, &c." This charge is so extremely cu- 
rious in all its particulars, that it is well worth while to present it 
again to the public. It merits more than the cursory reading at a 
breakfast table : — 

" The Attorney-General moved for a rule to show cause why a criminal 
information should not be filed against William Arundell Harris Arundell, 
Esq. of Lifton-park, in Devonsnire^ and a magistrate of that county. It 
was stated in affidavits, that there were two or three persons in the village of 
Lifton, against whom Mr. Arundell had declared a determined hostility. On 
the 6th of September last, a man of the name of Thomas Emery delivered a 
cart-load of barley at the malt-house of Mr. Robert Palmer in the village. 
After unloading, he drew his cart on one side of the road, to wait for the 
return of the sacks, leaving plenty of room for the passage of vehicles. 
Mr. Arundell rode by, and declared he would fine Emerv 10^. for obstruct- 
ing the highway. Emery pleaded hard for mercy ; and Mr. Robert Pal- 
mer coming up, entreated he might be spared, being very poor. Mr. Arundell 
said, * I don't care — I shall fine him. Mr. Palmer asked Mr. Arundell 
whether the law did not allow a man to stand with his cart a reasonable time 
in the street, in order to load and unload it. Mr. Arundell then said to M. 
Palmer, ^ / am not to be taught law by you, sir ; I had only fined him 10s* — 
/ shall now fine him 20$; and unless he pays it immediately, I shall commit 
him to the house of correction.* Mr. Arundell gave Emery in custody, and 
had him brought to Lifton-park in the afternoon. He then gave him two 
hours to find the money for the fine. Emery went away in the custody of a 
man named Chubb, not a constable ; and when he got to the village, the 
aflfair made great talk, and the villagers advised Emery not to remain in cus- 
tody, as Chubb had no warrant. Emery accordingly left Chubb, and went 
home. Next morning, however, he went to Mr. Arundell to pay the fine. 
Mr. Arundell then said, You must now pay 20^. : 10*. for the original fine, 
and 10*. more for the expense of my issuing warrants to the constables from 
whom you ran away, to take you up.* After a short conversation Emery 
paid the money. Mr. Arundell then said, * Did you not see Mr. Palmer shake 
Dis fist at me yesterday, before the Bell inn } ' Emery said, that he did not 
see any such thing. Mr. Arundell then asked him whether he knew who 
the parties were that were standing before the Bell inn ? Emery gave him 
their names. He took them down upon paper, wrote a few lines, and then 
asked Emery to make his mark under what he had written. Emery did so, 
but without taking any oath, and without having any oath tendered to him. 
On the loth of September, Aldridge, Palmer, and Keller, were summoned 
to appear before Mr. Arundell, to answer a charge of having been parties 
to a riot, and a rescue of Thomas Emery. Mr. Arundell made Aldridge 
and Keller enter into recognizances to appear at the next Exeter sessions. 
He then turned to Mr. Palmer, and said, ' Mr. Palmer, you are the first man 
thai I ever committed to prison for a personal insult towards myself, I intend 
to send you to Exeter gaol.' Mr. Palmer asked him why. Mr. Arundell 
said, 'You insulted me yesterday at the Bell, and lifted up your fist against 
me.* Mr. Palmer said that he had not done any such thing. Mr. Arundell 
said that he would not admit him to bail ; and Mr. Palmer, a man of respec- 
tability and property, was taken away in custody of a constable. — The ma- 
gistrate, after ordering these persons to be taken to gaol, appeared to have 
repented. He sent somebody to bring them back, and told them on their 
return that he would not send them to gaol, but wouJd make them enter into 
recognizances, which he had before him already written. The sessions were 
held on the 16th of October, when these men were bound to appear, and 
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answer any indictment that might be preferred against them. They had two 
witnesses, named Herd and Snell^ who were present at all these transactions. 
On the night of the 15th, Mr. Arundell became acquainted with the fact 
that these two persons were going as witnesses ; and that night he sent a 
summons for their attendance the next day before him. In this summons 
no offence was imputed to them, nor was any mention made that they were 
to be examined as witnesses. They told tne constable who served it that 
they could not attend as they were going to the sessions. The constable 
reported this answer to the justice, who insisted they should come before 
him. He did not care where they were going — ^he would be obeyed. On 
the next day, the 16th, the witnesses appeared before the justice, who took 
paper, and examined them minutely as to the testimony they could give 
respecting the rescue. After he had examined them, he stated, that Emery 
had sworn before him, that he had seen Palmer's fist lifted at him, and that 
if any persons ventured to contradict Emery, he would have them indicted for 
perjury. The following day, these men went to the sessions; but the bill 
preferred against Palmer, Oldridge, and Kenna, was thrown out by the 
grand jury. It appeared, that some time previously, Mr. Arundell had 
declared his aversion to Palmer and Old^-idge ; and the affidavits in support 
of the motion, contained the copy of part of a letter written by Mr. Arundell 
to a person in Lifton, in which he spoke undisguisedly of the aversion he 
bore to Samuel Oldridge. It was sworn also, that Mr. Arundell had declared 
his intention not only to drive Oldridge out of the village, but to get the li- 
cense of the Bell inn refused to Robert Palmer ; and also, that of the other 
house, of which he was the proprietor. 
*^ The court granted a rule to show cause." 



6th. At a meeting of the Religious Tract Society the Reverend 
James Taylor mentioned that Lady Grey had employed a man to go 
round the Isle of Wight, distributing tracts " in the hack parts of 
houses where tracts were very much wanted," Why have " the back 
parts " this peculiar occasion for tracts ? 

— A journal, which acts as The Times has done in the affair of the 
Bishop of Chester, charged with demeaning the Bishop of Norwich 
as a whist player, can hardly desire to possess a character for common 
honesty. The false accusation of the bishop is not the circumstance 
which disgraces The Times — to rely too confidently on information pro- 
bably proceeding from sources carrying some authority with them, 
is perhaps an error ia judgement — the vile truckling manner in which 
The Times changes its note in speaking of the bishop is what stamps 
it with faithlessness .and duplicity. The Bishop of Chester was much 
the same man on the 30th of November, when The Times opened its 
charge against him, that he was on the 7th of December, when it 
declared the groundlessness of it. But on the 30th the language is ; 
" That unassuming prelate, the Bishop of Chester,'* and " this wor- 
thy but somewhat militant member of the church," with other ironi- 
cal sneers and sarcasms ; on the 7th however The Times, after reading 
its recantation, says that " the Bishop of Chester's character will 
stand as high with his countrymen, as it did before this affair." 

This is despicable meanness, and barefaced dishonesty. The Times 
is a cowardly and a spiteful paper ; and would trim its words so as to 
accommodate them at once to its fears and its malice. Under cover 
of an amende it would sneakingly repeat an offence, but its baseness 
is too palpable. It is in a dilemma, and must either stand convicted 
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of dishonesty or pusillanimity. If it really means to say that the 
Bishop of Chester's character stood high before this false accusation 
was preferred against him, it was dishonest in it to describe him as it 
did, as an obnoxious, overbearing, meddling priest ;* if it means to 
say that the bishop's character will stand as high as it did before, 
insinuating that it occupied a low place in public estimation, which it 
will only continue to hold, it is guilty of a cowardly and base subter« 
fuge in thus cloaking an affront under an apology. 

It is thus, however, that The Times always conducts its hostili- 
ties. Cunning is its favourite tool, malignity its possessing passion, 
cowardice its safety. " Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike,^' is 
a pretty applicable description of it ; but as it will not refuse itself 
the pleasure of wounding because it fears the consequence of striking, 
it resorts to the expedient of conveying injuries under cover of caresses. 
A Judas it is, ever betraying with a kiss ! 

It is curious to observe in this affair the progress of falsehood. The 
Times begins by stating, that the Bishop of Chester has informed 
against his brother of Norwich for playing at whist. The Morning 
Post denies the information of the [Bishop of Chester, but confidently 
asserts that an admonition from the archbishop for receiving into holy 
orders an/ unqualified person, was received by the Bishop of Norwich, 
when engaged in a rubber at whist. A letter then appears in the 
Morning Chronicle, in which the writer labours with infinite zeal, 
industry, and learning, to justify the playing of whist on Sunday, and 
from this the public — but that portion of it, at least, which has the good 
judgment to read the Chronicle, run away with the idea that the 
Bishop of Norwich plays at whist on Sunday ! Many shook their 
heads at this, and declared that they thought there was no harm in 
whist on week-days, they could not approve of his grace's Sunday 
rubber. Very soon it would have been added, that his grace played 
in church-time — the " time " would next have been omitted, and the 
story would have gone forth that the Right Reverend Father in Gtod, 
the Bishop of Norwich, played at whist in church ; and the last finish 
would have been contained in a lamentation, that the Bishop of Nor- 
wich could not find any other table for his cards than the Communion- 
table. These versions we should surely have had in due order, but for 
the publication of the correspondence which has passed between the 
bishops by Archdeacon Bathurst, from which it appears there was no 
whist at all in the case, and the only colour for the story of the whist 
consists in the fact, that the Bishop of Chester complained of an odd 
trick in his reverend brother of Norwich, whereupon the diocesan 
entertained the latter, not with a rubber, but a rub for it. The 
Bishop of Norwich, in a mild, good-humoured reply, renottnceef, and 
his rebuker should have revoked. 

Dismissing levity and nonsense, I now copy the letters of the three 
bishops, as characteristic of these writers. The first is dry frotn 
heat, the second laboured and disjointed, because the party is per- 
forming a forced part — his heart and temper are not in the reproof ; 



* This description was not founded on the special offence alleged to have been com- 
mitted against the Bishop of Cbedter, but was g;eneral, and made to present tho 
l^ishop itt his costomary chankcte^. 
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the third all ease and amiability^ the production of a man at ease 
with himself and all others : — 

THE BISHOP ot Chester's letter to the archbishof. 

" Palace, Chester, July 20. 
** My Lord Archbishop — I think it my duty to lay before your 
Orace the following statement: — A young man, named Purddn, a 
native of Ireland, but lately resident at Caernarvon, having been dis- 
appointed in his expectations of being admitted by me as a candidate 
for holy 'orders, went to the Bishop of Norwich, by whom he was 
ordained Deacon on Trinity Sunday last, without any title whatever, 
&hd thereupon Came into my diocess, and began to officiate without 
my license or permission. I have prohibited him from doing any duty 
iiidthin my diocess ; but 1 think it right to make a complaint to your 
Grate of this violation of the canons on the part of the Bishop of 
Norwich — the frequent repetition of which would obviously render 
ineffectual and nugatory those regulations which I have adopted for 
the supply of fit and able men to serve the churches in this diocess. 
An instance of nearly the same kind occurred last vean — I have tbe 
hofaooir to be, my Lord, your Grace's most obedient humble servant, 

« C. J. Chester.'' 

LETTER FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, DATED ^ 

" Addin^toTiy July 28, 1827. 
*'* My Lord-^1 received* the nenclosed letter from the Bishop of 
Chester last week ; your Lordship will see in this instance the mischief 
that belonffs to the practice of giving orders without titles to them. 
It was prooably unknown to your Lordship that Mr. Purdon had been 
rejectea as a candidate for orders by the Bishop of Chester : but here 
lies the basis of the mischief; because, if a rejected candidate in one 
^iOces^ ban obtain orders in another Summarily, Without title, in vio- 
lation of the canon, the discipline of the church, as it affects ordina- 
tloh, is utterly defeated. Your Lordship, I atti sure, will take this 
adnionition in good part, and giV-e it the attention it may deserve.— 
r haVe the honout to be, my Lord, your faithful friend and servant, 

" C. CANtUAR." 
THE REPLY OF THE BISHOF OF NORWICH. 

" My deal' Lord Archbishop — ^It is impossible that an admonition 
from you should give offence to any one ; because, upon all occasions 
the good sense and good feeling with which your admonitions ai-e 
accompanied, entitle them not only to attention and respect, but also 
cannot fail to secure to them the effect which they have in view. I 
will not trouble your Grace with a statement of the case alluded to 
by my angry brothpr Bishop, but rest satisfied with assuring you that 
I did not know the Bishop of Chester had rejected Mr. Purdon, who 
is a very well-informed and exemplary young man, and nearly related 
to one whose memory I shall never cease to love and revere. — I am 
your Grace's faithful servant, " H. Norwich." 

Archdeacon Bathurst would have shown discretion had he published 
this correspondence without his own exordium rind peroration. Either 
nature or art has failed to qualify the ArchdMicon for the business of 
a Bcribe. His taste tbo is as faulty as his composition, la 6upp(H't 
of our asBertioh we quotig ^ti iexam{>le \^ 
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" The first communication on the affair took place in a letter from 
the Archbishop, No. 1, with an inclosure. No. 3, from the Bishop of 
Chester. It was not received while at cards, as is impudently insi- 
nuated in one of the newspapers (for the post arrives in the morning), 
but while my dear and honoured father was straining his eyes, 
which he employs to the last dregs of his existence, and while 
exercising, with a weak bodily frame, his still vigorous understanding 
over the pages of Hoadley, or Jortin, or Jeremy Taylor, his favourite 
authors. — I leave to your indignation, and that of the public, the 
attacks made on such a man : they are beneath notice." 

There is some cant and there is some nonsense in this. The 
attacks are clearly not " beneath notice," because Archdeacon 
Bathurst has himself thought proper to notice them. 

The portrait of the Bishop of Norwich straining his eyes over 
Hoadley, or Jortin, or Jeremy Taylor, at post time, however pic- 
turesque, is rather in bad judgment, considering that a statement of 
facts, and not a fancy piece, suited the design of the Archdeacon. 
The phrase " the last dregs" of the worthy prelate's existence, again 
is offensive to taste. A pure life such as his has been has no " dregs.** 
It runs crystal clear to the last. 

The archdeacon's manner of writing is not happy. 



iQth, In the first volume of the Chronicles of the Canongate, p. 23, 
will be found these words : — 

" Some stuck to cards, and though no longer deep gamblers, rather 
played small game than sat out. This I particularly despised. The 
strong impulse of gaming, alas ! I had felt in my time — it is as 
intense as it is criminal ; but it produces excitation- and interest, and I 
can conceive how it should become a passion with strong and powerful 
minds. But to dribble away life in exchanging bits of painted 
pasteboards round a green table, for the piddling concern of a few 
shillings, can only be excused in folly or superannuation. It is like 
riding on a rocking-horse, where your utmost exertion never carries 
yott a foot forward ; it is a kind of mental tread-mill, where you are 
pei-petually climbing, but can never rise an inch. From these hints, 
my readers will perceive I am incapacitated for one of the pleasures of 
old age, which, though not mentioned by Cicero, is not the least fre- 
quent resource in the present day — the club-room and the snug hand 
at whist." 

With all becoming deference for Sir Walter Scott, I cannot but think 
that he has taken a very u;iphilosophical view of these pleasures, and 
reasoned the question very absurdly. His method of disparagement 
is a sufficiently vulgar one — " to dribble away life in exchanging bits 
of painted pasteboard round a green table." Let us be suffered to 
represent things in this manner, and what will appear other than 
contemptible? Take the noblest of games for example, chess, and 
describe aPhillidore as dribbling away life in pushing bits of wood or 
ivory over a chequered deal board ! In looking at such matters thus, 
we merely leave out of the account the skill, the combination, the 
animating desire to excel, the exercise of intellect. Adopting this 
easy method of disparagement, we may say of the scholar who spends 
his days and nights over books, that he dribbles away life in running 
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his eye over little black marks on white paper. Let us but exc]ude the 
ideas suggested by the little black marks, and the skill called forth in 
the management of the painted pasteboard, and reading and whist- 
playing are equally idle, and excusable only in folly or superannuation. 
Philosophers of Sir Walter's kind stop their ears to the music at balls, 
and then looking at the dancers, wonder that they can be such fools 
as to jump up and down witjiout end or motive. They would go to con- 
vivial parties, too, and having closed their organs of hearing to the 
jest or the anecdote, scoff at the animation and the gestures which 
accompany the opening and the shutting of a mouth. By leaving out 
the material circumstances, and substituting the mechanical ones for 
them, we may make any. thing appear contemptible to the apprehension 
of the superficial. For myself, I hold that all things which contribute 
to the pleasure of man, are entitled to a certain share of honour. The 
means may be insignificant, but the effect is too enviable to be despised. 
The childish reasoning, if so it can be called, applied to some of our 
amusements, is never applied to our pains. When a man is tortured 
with a bit of grit scarcely perceptible in his eye, where is the prag- 
matical coxcomb who would endeavour to argue away the anguish by 
dissenting on the insignificance of the cause, and explaining the worth- 
lessness of its substance ? Who cures the tooth-ache by showing that 
it is the inflammation of a mere thread? The fact of the pain is 
enough for us, and so should be the fact of a pleasure. Our amuse- 
ments are not things to be taken to pieces and tried by their ma- 
chinery. 

Sir Walter Scott's argument is as illogical as it is unphilosophical. 
To gambling he concedes a degree of respect, because forsooth it 
produces " an excitation and interest.'*— Does he deny the excitation 
and interest of whist, a game of undisputed skill, calling forth specu- 
lation and conjecture, and provoking a rivalry of attention and saga- 
city ? As for " the piddling concern of a few shillings,*' the money 
among the real lovers of the game is looked upon as the trophy of 
victory ; and it would be as rational to deride the soldier for spilling 
his blood for a yard or two of silk rag, as to scoff at the whist player 
for the insignificance of his stake. The last reproach resolves itself 
into 'this, that the intelligence called forth in play bears no fruit. 
The practice therefore " is like riding on a rocking-horse where 
your utmost exertion never carries you a step forward — as a kind of 
mental tread-mill, where you are perpetually climbing, but can never 
rise." The illustration is not quite exact, for progress is made in skill 
in the game { but dismissing that objection, let us ask whether nothing 
is good and respectable which does not carry us on towards those 
unnamed objects which Sir Walter has in view. If men could always 
be writing books like the Chronicles of the Canongate, they would 
be much to blame for losing time over whist. They should scorn 
" piddling concerns of shillings," obtain thousands by odd tricks of 
authorship, and rejoice in no honours but those of literature. Instead 
of shuffling the cards, they would shuffle and shuffle and shufflle again 
their old thoughts, and cut and deal them out again as new in new 
combinations. But all men arc not Scotts. Many are unable to 
raise their minds to the higher provinces of intelligence ; many are 
unable to maintain the strain of supporting them there, and to these 
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the gentle exercises of understanding and ingenuity afforded in a 
game at whist; are an agreeable occupation or relaxation. What 
could the exhausted student, or the idle votary of amusement, inca* 
pable of severe or steady application, do better ? To the latter it is 
by comparison intellectual, to the former by comparison sport. It 
puts thoughts into the vacant head, and sweeps thoughts that dwell 
too heavily on the brain out of that of the studio i^s one. To the 
weak, the infirm, the confined, that chamber-horse exercise, with its 
ups and downs, is no such contemptible exercise. We are not always to 
be galloping over the new world like Captain Head ; and perhaps after 
all, Sir Walter or his Pegasus may scarcely be a neck before whist on 
his rocking-horse. The difference between the halt and the march 
of mind is not much more than that between tweedle dum and tweedle 
dee. Let us state the question at the utmost, and ask how far Sir 
Walter's works have carried us beyond the stanf^ punctum of a pack 
of cards ? We have been pleasantly beguiled of many an idle hour 
by the author of Waverley, and so too have we by the painted paste- 
board ; — the pleasure is of a higher kind to be sure in the former case; 
but after all we fear it must be confessed, that novel reading is a 
rocking-horse exercise which gives employment without advancing the 
mind ; " it is a kind of mental tread-mill," where much is done to no 
purpose — ^where one grinds away manibus penibusque on vacuum. 

The thief who stole Mr. Brougham's bag and papers has, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, applied to him for some recompense for his 
professional trouble, as the booty was of no value to the prig. This 
modest demand reminds us of the following story, intended to illus- 
trate French exigence : — 

A gentleman strolling along the streets was suddenly interrupted by 
a Frenchman, who, rushing up to him with a red hot poker in his 
hand, accosted him in these terms, polite in their manner, however 
disagreeable in purport : 

Frenchman — ^^ Saar, I hope you will allow me de pleasure, de 
felicity, to run dis red hot pokaar sex inches into your body.** 

Englishman — ^^ What do you mean, you scoundrel — stand off, or FU 
knock you down." 

Frenchman — '^ Oh Monsieur, I beg you will take no offence, but do 
just permit me den to run des red hot pokaar only tree inches into 
your body." 

Englishman — ^^ Not a hair's breadth, you villain ; so keep off, or 
1*11 trounce you," 

Frenchman — " Oh Saar, I am sure you will be so tjomplaisaat as 
to let me run de red hot pokaar one leetle, leetle inch into your body 



-no more." 



Englishman — ^^ Not if your life and soul depended on it, you 
madman." 

Frenchman [drawing himself up"] — ^' Den Saar, since you refuse 
to let me run dis red hot pokaar into your body, I trust you will pay 
me for de trouble, and de expence,' of heating de red hot pokaar 
for your body." 

Mr. Brougham's jfriend merely required a recompense for de trouble 
and de expense of stealing the-*-his bag. 
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2lst. The City of London, which worthily represents the gluttony, 
stupidity, and sordidness of the whole country, has long heen in the 
practice of selling a judicial appointment, that of Secondaiy ; and the 
natural consequence has been> that all sorts of abuses have been per- 
petrated in the office. There is nothing surprising in either of these 
circumstances — there is nothing in the world which the city would not 
sell in order to swell their means of gormandizing, and when men buy 
offices they think themselves entitled to make the most of them as pro- 
perties. If the city could sell St. Paul's for a lively turtle they would 
do it, and the sacrifice. of a heap of stones were pardonable, compared 
with the sacrifice of justice to Mammon, the high-priest of the belly- 
god. However, an end has at last been put to this abuse, thanks to 
the activity of Mr. Hunt, who had only to bring the matter before a 
Common Hall, and to shame the capon-crammed citizens into a reform. 
In the course of the debate which followed Mr. Hunt's motion, Mr. 
Waithman made the following statement respecting the abuses of the 
Secondary's office: — 

^' It was only a few days ago that it had been observed by one of 
the judges, that the proceedings in the Secondary's office were scan- 
dalous. A man's goods had been sold for 45/. 4s., and the law ex- 
penses had been made to amount to 24/. He had papers which would 
prove that the Secondary had not only sanctioned these abuses in 
general, but had authorised or supported the abuse in particular to 
which he alluded. This documentary evidence had fallen into his 
possession by a God-send, for the Under-SheriflFs were as little dis- 
posed to give receipts for the money they had plundered, as a high- 
wayman was to pass a receipt ,for what he might have abstracted 
from a passengei-'s pocket. The sums received in this manner by the 
Secondaries were immense. Instead of distributing the poundage to 
all the officers concerned in a transaction of this kind, he retained 
178 6d. for himself, and allowed only 28. 6d. for the officers. The Se- 
condary had very little to do for this large proportion, whilst the officers 
incurred all the risk, the trouble, and the responsibility. The office 
of man-catcher, or bailiff, could exalt no man in society. It was 
undertaken solely on a principle of gain ; and yet the Secondary well 
knew that if a bailiff took nothing but his legal profits he would starve. 
Were an action brought against an officer for putting in an execution 
improperly, the Secondary insisted that he should resort to his part- 
ner to defend that action. The partner made out a heavy bill of costs, 
and if the officer did not pay it, or if he complained of the charges, 
he was suspended from his situation. It was the Secondary, there- 
fore, that put arms into the hands of the officer to enable him to ex- 
tort money." 

How is it that none of the exemplary city magistrates ever disco- 
vered these flagrant and flagitious abuses, which would have been per- 
petuated to doomsday, but for the interference of a radical ? 

Referring to an allusion of Mr. Hunt respecting the city feasts, Mr. 
Pearson said — '^ That much virtue was often sacrificed under the 
table ; and, as his habits were convivial, he had avoided the tempta- 
tion. Moreover, at the time of these invitations, he had learnt that 
tphiM the corporation were regaling themselves out of the City 
Funds J th0 city baker had refused to supply the gaols with bread 
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for the prisoners, his bills had got so much in arrear from the 
profligate expenditure of the corporation" 

This is a noble anecdote, in every way worthy of the city. The 
ancient Romans could perceive no bad smell in the gold raised in 
taxes on urine, and, doubtless, the good citizens discovered no odour 
of injustice in the turtle and cold punch procured by the sale of a judi- 
cial office, to be administered, of course, not for the benefit of the 
public, but the purchaser, and dedicated to exaction. But, perhaps, 
the grandest beauty of all is, the fact, that while the corporation 
were feasting, the baker refused them credit for the prisoners' bread. 
Their pastry-cook, we will answer for it, never refused them credit 
for French pies. 

— A weekly publication contains this anecdote : — 

CAPTAIN MORRIS, JOHN KEMBLE, AND J. BANNISTER. 

" Captain Morris, whose Bacchanalian songs are well known^ was, 
in his advanced age, compelled to exist on a small income. The 
Duke of Norfolk, whose table he had for many years gladdened, if 
not graced, was one evening lamenting very pathetically to John 
Kemble, over the fifth bottle, the precarious state of Charles Morris' 
income : John did not like at first to tell the duke plainly what he, as 
a wealthy man, ought to do; but when the sixth bottle was produced, 
Kemble arose " like a tower," and broke out, as Jack Bannister tells 
the story, into a sort of blank verse speech, into the numbers of which 
he always fell, when nearly intoxicated. As Bannister relates it, the 
speech was as follows, true, as Kemble ever was, to the very rhythm 
of Shakespear : — 

" * And does your Grace sincerely thus regret 
The destitute condition of your friend. 
With whom you have passed so many pleasant hours ? 
Your Grace haih spoke of it most movmgly. 
Is't possible, the highest peer o' th' realm. 
Amidst the prodigalities of fortune, 
Should see the woes which he would not relieve ? 
The empty breath and vapour of the world. 
Of common sentiment, become no man : 
How should it then be worthy of your Grace? 
But Heaven, Lord Duke, hath placed you in a sphere. 
Where the wish to be kind, and being so. 
Are the same thing. A small annuity 
From your o'erflowing hoards ; a nook of land. 
Clipped from the boundless round of your domains. 
Would ne'er be felt * a monstrous cantle out ;' 
But you would be repaid with usury ; 
Your gold, my lord, with prayers of grateful joy; 
Your fields would be overflowed with thankful tears. 
Ripening the harvest of a grateful heart.'" 

It is almost needless to say what every body knows^— -that the duke at 
once granted the prayer of the actor's petition.'' 

The fact, we believe, is, that the duke behaved very shabbily to 
Captain Morris. During the Pitt administration, when caricaturing 
and lampooning were favourite and efficient instruments of political 
hostility. Captain Morris rendered good service to the Whig party by 
his songs ; and Pitt attached so much importance to his performances^ 
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that he sent him an offer of his own terms, provided he would cease to 
lend his assistance to the enemies of government. Captain Morris 
shewed the proposal to his friend and patron, the Duke of Norfolk, 
who said to him, " Don't listen to it, Morris ; you are in the same 
boat with me, and I will take care of you. You shall lose nothing by 
rejecting this offer." Captain Morris accordingly rejected it, and got 
something inconsiderable at last from the duke, and if through the 
means described in the above anecdote, in a way the most discredit- 
able to the donor, who should have required no fillip to stimulate him 
to the fulfilment of a promise. With the morality of Captain Morris's 
part in this affair we have now nothing to do ; it was the morality of 
his day and party ; and if he was venal, he was not the less entitled to 
the benefit of his contract. The law holds even with regard to mere^ 
trix^ that she has a right to her wages ; for it says that though it is 
base in her to be meretrix^ yet, being meretriXy she is entitled to her 
hire. 

Captain Morris was a man much esteemed and respected by his 
contemporanes. 



— The Jews have become dissatisfied with their lot ever since the 
wholesome practice of burning them fell into disuse. When they were 
roasted, they were content ; now they are uneasy and complaining of 
all manner of little nonsenses, of which, in former days, they would 
have thought nothing. ' Thus we see how indulgence spoils people, 
and how proper and expedient it is to maintain an oppression at its 
highest pitch. . As Jonathan W. Doubikins says, " I am a man of hu- 
manity;'* but I confess that I desire to revert to the ancient custom"" 
of roasting Jews, which was esteemed by our forefathers, who were 
no fools, agreeable to Christianity. The absurd refinements of mo- 
dern generations have done away with all these vigorous performances, 
and see the consequences ; mark how people who once thought nothing 
of being trussed and nicely browned by a brisk fire, now grumble at 
every trifle ! The Emperor of Russia, observing this fault, has taken 
the Jews in hand, and by way of a commencement, has deprived 
them oT their priests. We wish our Caesar would oppress us in the 
same way. A meeting of the Jews in London has been called to re- 
monstrate against the proceedings of the autocrat, and at this as- 
sembly the following curious debate took place : — 

" The Chairman having briefly explained the necessity imposed on every 
member of the house of Israel to lift up his voice against tne oppressions 
threatened in the Russian Ukase, proposed that an address, whicn he had 
drawn up, should be read to the meeting. The address was then read, which, 
after mentioning the promulgation of tne obnoxious edict, declared the deep 
concern felt by the London Jews at the direful calamities which the Ukase 
had occasioned to their Russian friends, especially to the helpless widows and 
helpless orphans who resided in the extensive dominions of the Emperor, and 
were exposed to the rigorous climate of Russia. It then deplored the exclusion 
of the religious functionaries, which deprived Jewish families of the comforts 
of religion; and concluded with a declaration, that it became the solemn 
duty of the whole house of Israel to avert such persecutions, which prevented 
them uniting once more as a family, and offering their united devotions to the 
God of heaven and earth. 

" On the motion that the address be approved of being put, 

Jan. 1828. G 
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^* Mr. Herrman (a German Jew) rose> and protested against the facts stated 
in the address. 

** A Jew.— ^ von'i hear no more of your nonsense, sare I (Laughter.) 

**Mr. Herrman, however, loudly insisted on being heard on any points he 
chose to speak to ; and, in order to keep to some point, he asserted that no 
Jews were to be found in the interior of Russia ; and that therefore it was absurd to 
vote an address about people who were not in existence. 

*' Mr. Cohen rose to dissent from certain statements contained in the ad- 
dress ; and was proceeding to express liis reasons for doing so, when interrupted 
by the 

** Chairman, who inquired if Mr. Cohen had any amendment to propose ? 

" Mr. Cohen. — Yes, Sir, 1 object to the word 'justice' being substituted 
before 'mercy.' — (A laugh.) 

"Chairman.— Will you propose any written resolution-? 

" Mr. Cohen made several attempts to write a resolution, proposing an ad- 
journment, but he made so many blunders in framing his amendment, that 
the gravity of the meeting was overset. At length the gentleman who silenced 
the eloquence of a preceding speaker, rose, atid moved that Mr. Cohen should 
not again address the meeting. The motion was seconded, and carried with a 
loud shout. 

"The Chairman.— 3fr. Cohen, you are not to speak any more this evening. — 
(Loud laughter.) 

** The oratory of the meeting having been checked by the above resolutions, 
something like decorum was established ; and the address was read, para- 
graph by paragraph, and ultimately approved of."— 5?<«. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Cohen as a Jew took the alarm at 
the preference of justice to mercy. Justice is a quality very antago- 
nist to the enjoyments of Judaism. It is shockingly illiberal to say it, 
but nevertheless it is religiously true, that from the beginning of 
things down to the present time, the Jews have been less scrupulous 
about the acquisition of property than any other description of people 
tinder the sun, the gypsies perhaps alone excepted. Their dispersion 
over the world had doubtless for its object the general instruction of 
mankind in the refinements of commerce, coarsely called cheating. 

The Jews make use of a whimsical kind of argument in their 
remonstrance with the Emperor of Russia. They say, if we have 
always been such a wicked, ungodly set with religious instruction, 
what shall we be if you deprive us of our priests ? 



— " The Rival Editors.— The Bolton Express relates an odd 
circumstance which had just occurred in that neighbourhood. The 
editor of a provincial paper returning home late at night, found the 
body of a man hanging to a lamp-post, quite dead. As the circum- 
stance luckily occurred on the eve of publication, he rejoiced at finding 
a subject for a bit of exclusive ' local' news ; but was puzzled bow 
to evade the vigilance of a contemporary journalist. At length he bit 
upon a happy expedient — he cut the corpse down, shouldered him to 
the office, and there kept the body until the interesting paragraph ap- 
peared. But now came the serious part of the tale : the event, of 
course, attracted official notice, and suspicion fell so strongly on the 
unfortunate editor, that he was placed in durance vile until a jury had 
thoroughly investigated the affair ; and his innocence was considered 
doubtful until the remnant of the cord fixed to the lamp-post con- 
firmed his story.'* 
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We do not see that his innocence is at all established— it is quite 
clear to us that the editor strangled the man in order to make a para- 
graph of him. With all the realms of invention open to an editor, it 
may seem odd that he should prefer assassination to fable ; but a man 
of a nice sense of honour doubtless holds murder far more respectable 
and gentlemanlike than lying. It is notorious to all St. Giles's, that 
sausage-makers use nothing but fat children and punchy terriers for 
forced meat, and it is not easy to see why newspaper proprietors do 
not in like manner kill their own mutton, or in other words make their 
own murders. The proprietor of the M. C. declares that there 
was never so good a thing in his paper as the murder of Mr. Weare, 
and why should not some Thurtells be put on the establishments of 
the journals for the gratification of the public ? As notbing sells so 
well as murders, why are they left to chance ? — why are they not regu- 
larly provided by the purveyors for the entertainment of the com- 
munity? 

— The mechanist of the steam-coaches bears the portentous name 
of Bur stall. His partner's name is Hill. Thus the firm suggests the 
chief objections to the use of their carriages, for people are prone to 
apprehend that in spite of all precautions they will burst all, or that 
if they do not they will never get up hill. 



— The account of the barbarous outrages committed by some soldiers 
of the 2d Life Guards at Windsor, is given in the Morning Post, under 
the head of " Military Irregularities !" This indulgent descrip- 
tion, so characteristic of the courtly Post, reminds us of a refinement 
arising from a similar feeling. A little boy having spat in a visitor's 
face, the parent reproved his guest for discovering some dissatisfaction, 
observing, that he should not take amiss " the exuberance of gaiety.'' 



23d. The irrational practice of duelling is bad enough in all coun- 
tries ; but in the United States of America, where the stupidest false 
ideas of honour and courage prevail, it is to the last degree odious 
and barbarous. The last American journals bring accounts of the 
fall of Mr. W. G. Graham in a duel, arising from some trifling dis- 
pute over a card-table. The night before he went out, this gentle- 
man addressed a letter to a friend, which we now quote : — 

** Eleven o'clock. 
" Dear Sir, — What may be the result of the unhappy rencontre 
which is to take place in the morning between Mr. Barton and myself, 
cannot of course be predicted by me. In the supposition that it will 
be fatal, I bid you farewell, in the only language that is now left to 
me. I am perfectly indifferent as to myself, but I trust most earn" 
estly that Mr, Barton (towards whom I have not the faintest enmity 
of any kind) may escape, I admit that I am in the wrong — that 
by giving him a blow^ I have forced him into the condition of a 
challenger ; and that by not doing what he has, he would have 
blasted his charactei: as a gentleman for ever. In common justice, I 
am bound thus to absolve him from all suspicion of unbecoming con- 
duct respecting the challenge. The provocation^ though 9lighi^ was 

G2 
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still a provocation which I could not overlook. It is out of the 
question for me to explain, retract, or apologize. / will not hear of 
any settlement short of ^ome abject "and craven submission from 
him. 

" Mr. Barton is a talking man, who dwells very complacently on 
his own skill as a marksman ; on his experience as a duellist ; and on 
his accuracy as a person of ton, I pretend to none of these, and 
therefore must oppose the most inflexible obstinacy. After he is 
perfectly satisfied, I may perhaps apologize — that is, in case I am 
fatally wounded. It is needless for me to say, I heartily detest and 
despise this absurd mode of settling disputes, and salving the wounds 
of honour. But what can a poor devil do, except bow to the supre- 
macy of custom ? - - God bless you. 

" W. G. Graham." 

In civilized Europe we do hope, nay believe, that no gentleman 
would have quietly permitted a friend to go out who had made this 
confession of error, and declared at the same time this obstinate pur- 
pose of following it up to the act of blood. The party avows that he 
was wrong, and yet contemplates aiming at the life of his aggrieved 
adversary ; — this is apparent from the circumstance of his only wish- 
ing the escape of his antagonist, which he might in his own mind 
and purpose have assured. Many men, acting up to their notions of 
honour, have gone out when confessing themselves in the wrong to 
their intimates, but with a declaration that they would receive their 
opponent's fire, throw away their own, and than make the amende^ 
which, if offered before, might be attributed to a wrong motive. 

The New York Evening Post, to which journal it seems Mr. Graham 
was attached in an editorial capacity, gives a sketch of his life, the 
curious falsehood of which, in the leading particulars, must be well 
known to hundreds in this country. It is a good example of the 
manner in which biography is written, and of the credit due to these 
memoirs sacrjed to mendacity. We recognize truth only in the 
description of Mr. Graham's talents. 



ELIZABETH EVANSHAW. 



Elizabeth Evansbaw, the Sequel of " Truth," a Novel, 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1827'. 
Hunt and Clarke. 

If we have hitherto abstained from noticing the novel of " Truth " 
and its " Sequel,'' it certainly has not been because we do not respect the 
author's talents, or consider him less entitled than others to ti candid 
examination of his claims to public attention. The experiment which 
this writer has tried is a dangerous one, and we have had no wish 
to share his risk : his object has been to trace how far religion and 
morals are connected, and we are too well acquainted with the sensi- 
tiveness of the English public on religious topics to encounter a chance 
of being confounded with those who do not sufficiently appreciate 
the blessings of the Christian revelation. We do not allege that such 
is the character of our author, far from it — but we know that the 
course he has taken will subject him to the charge from others. He 
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discusses, in short, dangerous questions ; and though we declare that 
we never saw in any publication, manifestations of a more pious, 
humble, and conscientious spirit, still we will not mingle ourselves up 
with his cause. But besides theological disquisition, and the exemplifi- 
cation of his doctrines, the author necessarily in the conduct of his 
story goes into sketches of life, and manners, and character, discon- 
nected with the more serious part of his task. The graphic skill of 
this writer in his pictures of the modes of thinking and acting of the 
middle classes in their social relations, his intimate knowledge of all the 
lanes and alleys through which a hypocritical conscience winds about 
to avoid the light, or of the broad and impudent front which bigotry 
and intolerance set against freedom of opinion, the strongly marked indi- 
cations of his close observation and great experience of the working of 
human motives, altogether put him on that high level that demands 
attention, and will make his work conspicuous' in spite •f accidental 
blemishes, or an unfavourable connexion with other subjects : they at 
least induce us to look at his novels in a more worldly point, without 
any reference to his dogmas, but solely in their character of moral 
satires. In our notice of the " Sequel,'' (for " Truth " itself has not been 
a long time before the world,) we shall simply confine ourselves to that 
which is of a general description, and which might find a place in the 
writings of any skilful painter of manners, from Fielding to Miss Edge- 
worth. Perhaps the " Sequel " is not marked by so many, or such 
striking examples of these qualities as in the prior part ; but we be- 
lieve there is plenty in it to contribute to the entertainment of our 
readers. 

In the novel of" Truth, "the birth, education, and fortunes of Eliza- 
beth Evanshaw are narrated. It embraces the death of her father, a 
Highland gentleman of extensive property, the manner in which his 
daughter was robbed of her inheritance, the persecution which she 
sustained from her mother and her relatives, and the sufferings which 
the intolerance of mankind inflicted upon her. The heroine being 
ultimately induced to take the situation of a governess with a family 
going to Madeira, the novel abruptly closes with a paragraph from a 
newspaper, announcing the wreck of the ship in which she sailed, and 
the loss of both passengers and crew. This report was inaccurate in 
its details ; for the opening of the" Sequel** introduces us to a Captain 
Seaforth, lately arrived in a town in the south-west of Scotland, in- 
quiring for the residence of a Mrs. Munro. This lady turns out to be 
the identical Elizabeth Evanshaw, who has been preserved from ship- 
wreck by the author for the purpose of exemplifying the miseries of 
being married to a shallow and narrow-minded husband, with low 
connexions. The author has doubtless other purpose^ ; but we take 
this to be the most obvious one. 

Before however we are informed of the manner of her escape from 
the foundering vessel, her^ocial position at the scat of her husband, in 
the immediate vicinity of the town, is fully explained. She appears to 
be somewhat neglected by her spouse, to be occupied in the education'of 
her children, and to have retreated into complete retirement from'^the 
bigoted prejudices and hypocritical censures of her neighbours, who 
glow with a peculiar theological hatred, and who, having learned some 
unconnected and exaggerated points of her history, bestow the full 
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benefit of it upon her character. Captain Sl^forth, the grandson of 
a lady of whom we hear much in " Truth," has sought the abode of 
Mrs. Munro, in the hope of being able to place under her protection a 
little niece, the daughter of his sister and a Mr. Blamire, a shatter- 
brained speculator, who, having failed in numberless half-digested 
schemes in England, has been compelled to retreat to Jamaica, with 
a grand invention for facilitating the pressing of sugar-canes. Captain 
Seaforth arrives just in time to save the little girl from sinking into 
the scullion's assistant at the boarding-school at which the inventor 
had left her, without providing funds for the discharge of her er- 
pences. Mr. Blamire had taken more care of his sons, and we will 
stop to transcribe the method which he adopted to accelerate the de- 
velopment of the genius of the eldest : 

" Mr. Blamire had intended that his eldest son should be the first linguist 
in Britain, and that the second should have no rival as a mathematician. The 
elder, stimulated for some time by having his vanity worked upon, went on 
cheerfully, and even successfully, from the age of six to seven ; but by de- 
grees he became indifferent ; indifference was succeeded by disgust ; and Mr. 
Blamire, bearing in mind the benefit which Dr Johnson says he derived from 
plentiful castigation, determined to rouse the torpid faculties of his son in the 
same way. But he forgot two essentials which Dr. Johnson had, and his son 
wanted ; the first, a rooted bodily incapacity for boyish sports, so that of 
course his spirit was not subdued by the most cruel of all deprivations, a de- 
privation which to a child is like want of water to a plant ; the other, a 
genius which, though it might require now and then to be roused, * could 
seize a science at a grasp.' It was one of Mr. Blamire's many theories, that 
' education was everything.* He allowed no deviation from this axiom, ex- 
cept in cases of obvious idiocy ; and in many of these he was quite satisfied 
that a little pains on the part of parents might have averted the evil. His 
son, naturally gentle, sunk under the exertions required of him ; became 
hectic, but was kept at his tasks : for ' time lost is not to be redeemed, and 
the ductility of the yet tender memory must not be suffered to pass away 
unessayed.' His mother, in spite of her usual blind devotion to her hus- 
band, implored him with tears to let the child die in peace. He assured her 
she was mistaken, and that the boy merely required ' a little moral excita- 
tion ; ' therefore he would for the present change his studies, ' though it was 
a monstrous pity ever to lose sight of the grand fundamentsds in education.' 
He immediately purchased thirty or forty volumes of tales, &g. &c. ; the 
unhappy boy sickened at the sight, turned over a few pages, tried to smile ; 
but even the wish to please could not force an affectation of taste. A few 
weeks after this fresn ' moral excitation,* exhausted nature gave up thf 
struggle, and the little victim breathed his last in the arms of his mother.— 
Vol. ii. pp. 34—36. 

On no point is the author more anxious than in enlarging the ideas 
of his readers in matters of education, and to no subject has he 
attended with more judgment and discrimination. The restoration 
of the tone of mind in this little girl, and the gradual change from 
a heart-broken ignorance to a cheerful and independent docility, 
afford an example, along with Mrs. Munro's own children, of the 
writer's notions. Of the delicacy of his observation on this head 
we shall adduce a specimen. Mrs. Munro's children were familiar 
with the practice of reading aloud, and went through the exercise 
with the indifference of habit. The stranger looked at the books 
placed before her, blushed, sighed, and laid them aside. We shall 
see how this difficulty is treated; and the remarks which it elicits. 
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** Rosanna, who in respect to age, stood precisely between Caroline and 
Margaret, was at first shy of both, and apparently indifferent about every- 
thing. She participated neither in their amusements nor in their employ? 
ments, but generally looked on, as a creature that was either afraid of, or 
repugnant to, those around her. Mrs. Munro recollected her own feelings 
and situation when somewhat younger than Rosanna, and resolved to let th6 
child develope her awn character in her own way. Had Mrs. Munro been 
brought up oy her mother, instead of her father, it is probable she would have 
thought it her duty to drag the child forth as we have seen a painstaking fish* 
wife carefully extract a boiled wilk. But as Rosanna was alive, Mrs. Munro 
felt assured that if her character really had anything in it, time and freedom 
would be sure to bring it forth j and if not, labour would only be thrown away. 
No doubt she thus robbed herself of the eclat which attends mind makers, but 
she resorted to the opinion of Socrates in reference to his mother. At the 
hours of reading, a bible, and other books, such as the rest used, were laid 
before Rosanna ; she opened one after another, blushed deeply, laid them 
aside, and sighed. Mrs. Munro thought that to take no notice of her on such 
occasions might have the appearance of neglect ; yet she knew that to force 
or even press compliance might be attended with much pain, and besides^ 
perhaps, superinduce that species of disobedience which is perpetually ascribed 
to obstinacy, but which, in fact, springs from some of the finest feelings in 
man, woman, or child. She therefore told her the reasonable truth. 

" • You are shy of reading amongst strangers, and I don't wonder at it ; in- 
deed I should wonder far more if you were not. It is quite natural; and I 
would much rather see a diffidence of that sort, than a brisk forwardness. 
You will get used to us ; and whenever you feel inclined to do like the rest, 
we shall all be happy.' 

** Rosanna raisea her eyes to Mrs. Munro's face, took up her bible, opened 
it, blushed to her fingers* ends, and shut it again. Mrs. Munro smiled, and 
with difficulty restrained herself from embracing the child; but she was as 
averse to what is called * cultivating sensibility/ as to repressing, or in the 
slightest degree, wounding it. She remembered her father, and sighed in turn. 
She did not even instruct the children * to draw her out* by decrees, for she 
was sure that a few days must put a period to this shyness, ana she would as 
little have done violence to the child's feelings, as she would have torn a bird 
from its shell, upon the plea that * nature wanted assistance.' ' If,* thought 
she, 'Rosanna's reserve proceeds from deep feeling, it would be worse than 
sacrilege to disturb it; if from inert stupidity, it is of little consequence what 
she does ; and she is sure at last, in that case, to break forth like a clown.' 

'* In the whole course of Mrs. Munro's life, nothing surprised her so much 
as the manner in which children are treated in regard to their best feelings; 
those very feelings which ought to be the guarantee of their future purity. 
From the time a child can move its hand with anything like volition, from the 
moment it can utter a sound which has in it anything like articulation, the 
blushing infiocent must be compelled to surni^ut^f its native delicacy for the 
purpose of making signs and uttering sounds, Hie use of which would render 
It ridiculous in after life. * Kiss your hand, cry ia, there's a dear ;* or if it 
prove refractory, the well-trained servant, and the pr,operly firm parents, keep 
the unhappy victim in durance until it perform a ceremony which in a year 
or two must be laid aside. 

** It is impossible for an adult, who has not made early infancy a study, to 
guess at the misery inflicted on it by these exactions ; and would parents only 
open their eyes, and sec that they are making apes of their children, they 
would throw aside this unworthy tyranny, and leave the poor things to the 
dictates of nature and the influence of society, which will effect all that is 
necessary in respect to artificial manners." — Vol. i. pp. 49 — 52. 

It has been observed that the peculiarities of opinion in Mrs. Munro, 
her beauty and her superiority above the ordinary cattle of a country 
town, made her a fruitful soarce of scandal. The author is peculiarly 
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happy in his quiet sketches of common life : in supporting a dialogue 
which displays the leading principles and prejudices of very ordinary 
eons, and which arc worth displaying, simply because they are fea- 
tures of a class, he is only inferior to Miss Austin, the truest painter 
of every day persons and things that perhaps ever existed. Of this 
quality, in the author of " Truth," we quote the following specimen, not 
because it is the best, but as it is not indifferent, and helps us on with 
the story. It shews to the life the kind of sensation made in a small 
town by the arrival of a new resident, the whole of whose history is 
not thoroughly well known. 

'* Captain Seaforth's arrival and final settlement at Preston had occasioned 
many conjectures as to who and what he was ; for although no mystery was 
affected, yet abundance was created in the town gossips. One said he was 
a brother of Mrs. Munro; another, a nephc^; and not a few a former 
lover ; but on one point all were agreed, viz. that whatever he or she should 
say to thie contrary, he was the father of Rosanna, who must either be illegi- 
timate, or the child of a divorced wife. Indeed, many recollected a trial for 
crim. con. respecting a north country naval officer ; and there could not be 
a doubt that this was the identical person, who had in all likelihood changed 
his name. But, above all things, it was pitiable that he should trust his 
child to the care of a woman like Mrs. Munro, whose ideas were all out of 
the common run, and whose principles were more than suspected to be of 
the very worst kind. But then it was recollected that sailors had neither 
sense nor experience ; that beyond a ship they scarcely knew right from 
wrong, not even the value of man's true god — money. They perhaps knew 
a one-pound note from a guinea, or a sixpence from a shilling ; but there was 
not upon record an instance of their expending either the one or the other 
like a rational being. 

" ^ Dear me,' said Mrs. Dunlop, a plain old-fashioned candid woman, who 
was by on one of these occasions, ' that's very odd. I was yence acquainted 
wee a navy captain, and he never passed a piece of rope without looking at 
the end of it for what he ca'd the king's worset. I was at that time on a 
visit at Portsmouth, and I assure ye, if ye had heard him talk about king's 
stores, and seen how sharp he was for his master's interest, ye wadna think 
them sae saft.' 

" ^ That's just of a piece,' said a Mr. Ramsay ; ' just of a piece. They 
make a kind of a god o' the king ; and as to the sort o' thing ye speak of, its 
what is ca'd instinck. But what d'ye mean bee worset in a rope } 

*' ^ It's a thread that's put into a' the king's ropes ; and I've heard Captain 
Hon3rman say that many a man that thread had hanged. It's a terrible 
crime embezzling the king's stores.' 

" ^ No doubt,' said Mr, Ramsay ; " it's worse than smugghng, because 
honest men's obliged to smi^g^, and we a' pay, and pay weel, for what ye 
are pleased to ca' the king's stores.' 

. " ' And what for no pay for what protecks us ? I wad like to ken where 
your tobacco wad ha' been many a good time, but for these instinctive sailors 
that ye talk of. ' 

" ' You may hold them up as you please,' said Mrs. Cayman, mother to 
the minister of Preston ; ' but I am sure I should know something about 
them ; I had an uncle that sailed round the world with lord Anson, and it's 
not to be told the money he made; but what then? If he had no use for 
it, he threw it away like chucky stanes. He didna leave a farthing to my 
mother. * 

^' ' It is well known,' said Mr. Ramsay, ^ that in all the important concerns 
of this life they are mere idiots. I'm sure, when 1 was in the tobacco line, I 
have heard stories that wad gir ye'er very hair stand an end ; — and what say 
ye to the bairn's sowl; Mrs. Dunlop } Ye'll admit, I hope^ that if she's put 
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under the care of that woman, that a broken pipe stapple's not more surely 
and certainly thrown out/ 

" ' 1 can say nothing as to that/ replied Mrs. Dunlop : ^ for I am not ac- 
quainted with the lady ; but if it be true that's reported, certainly 'the child 
is in very great danger, and something should be done. The gentleman is 
most likely ignorant of her principles, for I am sure I never knew what ye 
might ca' an infidel among my acquaintances with the navy, ; indeed, I have 
heard them what you would think rather rough upon that subject, for I mind 
weel yence hearing a young thoughtless midshipman tell how a Jew had been 
used on board his ship.' 

" ' And how might that be ? * 

*' * He said they put a rope round his waist, and soused him into the sea ; 
and aye, as they drew him up, the sailor's hurraed, and cried, * Take that, ye 
Christ-killing scoundrel I take that ! mind what yc did at Jerusalem !' And 
the puir auld body got out of their hands aHve, and that was all.' 

** * Weel, I must say there was some Christianity in that. I think, Mrs. 
Cayman, your niece, Mrs. Vengeur, should set her face to this business, for 
this lad may be ignorant of the principles of Mrs. Munro ; for though he 
cam frae her part o* the country, as I hear, he behooved to gang to the 
sea twenty years since ; for he's a captain, and nobody's made a captain 
under twenty years' service ; so that as he appears to be about thirty, 
he'll hae gane to sea at ten, and he may be ignorant of this woman's 
wicked principles.' 

" * Ye're misinformed as to that,' said Mrs. Dunlop ; ' they maun serve 
six years as a midshipman, but they can be a lieutenant soon after ; and 
if they have interest, a captain ; and then post-captain very fast.' 

** * The more the shame, when ye consider what a precarious thing a 
ship is ; it wad take the experience of twice twenty years to manage 
sucn a concern.* 

•* * They maun hae plenty instinct, it wad seem ; for 1 really think it 
wad. puzzle a black neb to find a flaw in our navy.' 

" * Weel, weel, it's needless to dispute that point — the bairn's sowl is 
the main concern. Mrs. ('ayman, I hope ye'll speak to that worthy woman 
Mrs. Vengeur, and see what can be dune.* " — Vol. i. pp. 34 — 59. 

This Mrs. Vengeur is a notable saint of that school which mixes up 
so much of the flesh in its worship, that it is difficnlt to believe that its 
members are not more amorous than devout, and that the love of God 
IS not mixed up with feelings that would disgrace so pure an emotion. 
She is a principal agent in the author's drama, and must be described. 
The pretensions which her age, talents, and fortune qualify her to set 
up, put her in the position of a rival and a persecutor of Mrs. Munro. 
Mrs. Vengeur (formerly Miss Lacerta) was a woman of a lively imagi- 
nation ; had been captivated during the reign of reason with the cant 
of perfectibility and infidelity ; she soon however found that she was 
on a wrong tack for popularity, and quickly resolved to change her 
course, but the difficulty was how to slide from one faith to another. This 
is adroitly managed during some visits to friends judiciously selected, 
and a principal object in the adoption of sanctity eft'ected in captivating 
Mr. Vengeur, a quiet and pious gentleman of fortune in the neighbour- 
hood. The history of this conquest is truly edifying: — 

" Mr. Vengeur found himself at fault, and was now as far inferior to Miss 
Lacerta as she had formerly been to him. She had rather a handsome face; 
and aided by a quick ear, and a sweet though somewhat artificial voice, she 
had made such progress in what is called English, that Mr. Vengeur was 
entirely smitten. Then she lisped out such pretty anecdotes of converted 
Jews^ converted Turks, and of institutions for all sorts of conversions^ that 
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poor Mr. Vengeur was lost in spiritual wonder, and took himself severely to 
task, if perchance he dared to think of her as of aught earthly. However, 
this excessive subhmity did not suit her views, and she had ways of bringing 
him back to poor humanity. When she found that he was becoming too 
ethereal, she knew how to use Tier pretty gray eyes ; how to'shade them so as 
to leave all to imagination, to fear, and to hope ; and how to raise them 
enough to intimate that there were feelings in her breast which still proved 
her affinity to mother Eve. Then, with her eyes raised in sweet timidity, 
she would half open upon him the batteries of her really beautiful teetn, 
playing off at the same time a dimple of peculiar fascination. After havings 
witn the skill of a patient angler, raised just tumult enough in the unsus- 
pecting heart of her victim, her eyelids were again dropped, and she became 
once more an unapproachable saint. But she had a still more substantial 
mode of varying the attack on his heart. She deplored the profanity of the 
press ; and in pointing out the immorality of different authors, she had a 
pretty way of giving the outline, and sometimes the very pith and marrow of 
a love story."— Vol. i. pp. 64, 65. 

After her marriage she established herself as a general reformer, and 
was by no means unsuccessful in her fishing. Vengeur Park had its 
dinners for the better class ; and its tea for a grade lower ; and in 
temptations for the still inferior rank she was not deficient. She was 
not generous, but still for her favourite object she would give a little, 
and a poor starving wretch found it very easy to be of Mrs. Vengeur's 
opinion ; and although the reward was small, it was better than 
nothing- A notable instance of h^r ardent desire to save souls is 
largely developed in the work, and brings some of the chief persons of 
the story into contact. We can only afford to say of it that it turns 
upon the affection which a poor crazy ballad-monger bears to her 
basket, the work of her child, the last survivor of a large family that 
had been rapidly cut off. Mrs. Vengeur sees in this woman a hopeful 
subject for regeneration, and causes her baskets and ballads to be taken 
from her, and the woman herself to be sent to the house of correction, 
that she may there have the opportunity of " bringing her soul to God." 
The woman escapes, and beseeches the interference of Seaforth for 
the recovery of her basket: he employs Mrs. Muuro to see Mrs. Ven- 
geur, and in the course of the conversation that lady assigns the fol- 
lowing reason for withholding the basket : — 

^' My motives for withholding it is so obvious that it requires no explana- 
tion ; I found that was the only chance I had for bringing her now and then 
back to me ; and surely the hoped-for end justifies the means. But I had other 
reasons ; one is, this basket is still a kind of strong-hold, a tie to life ; and it 
is evident that God has seen meet to break off every other ; nor should we 
withhold our admiration of God's great goodnesss in tiiis, for the extravagance 
of her grief proves that her affections have been of the most inordinate kind. 
In getting an account of her life, which I took pains to coax from her at 
greater length than you have, I could perceive that there was in her a fast- 
holding love for the poor flteting creatures of time, and scarcely an infant's 
grasp of eternity. I considered myself as the chosen instrument whereby 
this last fibre, which kept her mind still rooted to the earth, should be torn 
up ; indeed, I would have committed this remaining idol to the flames, but I 
have in my eye a use to be made of it, which will make it a sort of link 
between her and heaven. And 1 shall now explain my other reason for with- 
holding this offering, as she has made it, to the Evil One. I did not choose 
that she should disseminate the trash which it contained amongst young 
people, many of whom are my peculiar charge; and I offered to ml her 
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basket with such things as would have made her a safe guest whereyer she 
went."— Vol. i. pp. 92, 93. 

Mrs. Vengeur's character will be now tolerably well understood. It 
may well be supposed that she was a dangerous enemy for one whose 
peace of mind depended in the least upon reputation, and whose 
opinions gave the slightest hold to calumny. In her operations against 
Mrs. Munro she had a tacit but most important assistant in that lady's 
home — in her very husband. In order that his character and the 
nature of the influence he exerts upon her happiness be properly under- 
stood, we must go back with the author to her departure from 
England, and her subsequent shipwreck. 

When the unhappy opinions which Elizabeth Evanshawhad imbibed, 
combined with the loss of her property, through the dishonesty of her 
mother, and the singular terms of a deed of conveyance, induced her to 
accept the situation of governess with a family going to Madeira, as we 
stated, there sailed in the same vessel aMr.Munro,a young man of elegant 
appearance and peculiarly handsome form. The vessel was wrecked, and 
by the assiduity and skill of the mate of the vessel, Munro and Miss 
Evanshaw were saved, by means of a launch, in which he contrived to 
navigate them to the Spanish shore. Being thus thrown together, a 
strong attachment sprang up on the part of the gentleman. Miss 
Evanshaw was an artist, and she admired the fine face and well-turned 
form of her lover; and though he showed only negative qualities, and 
;ione of those virtues which it might be supposed Miss Evanshaw might 
look for in a husband, she yielded at length to his importunity, backed 
by those of her friends, who ascertained that 31r Munro had heen left 
the heir of landed property to the amount of about fifteen hundred 
a-ycar, by a distant relative, who had adopted him out of a family 
in mean circumstances themselves, but related to him by blood. In 
this mateh there was evidently no love, but the young lady was a 
great rea^oner, and had formed the opinion that love waS by no means 
necessary to the happiness of the matrimonial connexion. It was not 
long before she found out that her husband was cold-hearted — that he 
was mean-souled — in short, a narrow-minded, unfeeling, and at the 
same time, as is ordinarily the case, a weak man. A life with a person 
of this kind, under any circumstances, could not be an enviable one ; 
and when circumstances permitted him to be worked upon by his 
vulgar mother against his " fine lady-wife," for her extravagance, as it 
was called, and by Mrs. Vengeur, for what was termed her infidelity, 
her horrid principles, &c. it was a truly wretched one. A man of the 
character described, is one much more easily managed than esteemed ; 
but his wife was no monager, but a great lover of excellence, and deter- 
mined to be strictly right herself; the consequences were evident, her 
husband went elsewhere to be governed, and became a tyrant at home: 
his wife justified herself, pined in secret, wrote long letters of expla- 
nation, and only wearied a man by argument who ought to have been 
influenced by an exertion of will. It is this life which is developed 
with the truth and minuteness of Richardson, and with a quiet humour 
peculiarly the author's own, in the course of these volumes. 

The extracts we shall make must be viewed in the connexion with this 
slight outline. It will however be sufficient to render intelligible the 
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following dialogue between Mr. Munro and his mother, a stirring 
notable widow of a Scotch farmer : — 

'^ ^ I wad be sorry, Henry/ said his mother, * to set a man against his wife, 
and what I am going to say is for the advantage of baith you and her. Ye are 
baith young, Henry ;' and she's veri/ young; and onybody may see that she 
has been brought up quite the leddy ; and, as I take it, a fine leddy is a 
person no very fit for ilka day wark.' 

tc e Work, my dear mother ! She can have no occasion, with my income 
and establishment, to work/ 

" * Dear man, I dinna mean that she should wash at the tub, though as 
gude has dooned ; your sisters — that's at their place — always took their turn 
at the tub ; and certainly, if she let her bits o* flirds o' muslins and laces in 
amang common servants' hands, she '11 soon no hae a tag or a rag o' them 
thegither.' 

" ' Her own maid ' 

^' ^ Her own fiddlestick ! What's she gawn to doo wi' a maid ? I'll tell 
you what it is, Henry : ye've been a wie ower fine brought up ye'ersel. In the 
first place ye cam the last, and in a manner like yen born out o' due season : 
for before your birth it had pleased the Lord to remove the rest. No doubt 
I laid this up in my mind ; and, as I have often pointed out, there's a Provi- 
dence in everything. I behooved to think that ye was left, or rather that ye 
cam, for some special end. And so it should seem ; for whun we little ex- 
pected it, ye'er father's far away coosin, that thought he got the compliment 
o' your name — though, to tell ye the truth, ye wus ca'd for a friend o* my 
ain ,* — but Munro o' Preston Vale being left childless soo after, we pat our fit 
on the tother name father, and he never doubted that ye was named for him. 
It answered uncommon weel, for his last son died joust whun ye wus a year 
auld, and he had been the fourt (a tempting o' Providence, no doubt) that 
had been ca'd for the vain body ; and so, the first time he cam to the house — 
I was no doubt much affecked wie his loss ; for his wife luckily — I mean un- 
fortunately — had died o' the last Henry ; they were a consumptive family ; 
her father was a paper lord, and his wife was yen o' twal that a' went in 

consumption and so I was very much affeckea ; and after awhile I gaed, 

for he hadna been at Battins Brae for a lang time, owing to the distress in 
the family -.' 

"/ Which family ? ' 

'' ^ Ou ! his to be sure : no doubt ours had been in distress tou ; for ye'er 
father, honest man ' 

'' ' Dear mother,' said the patient Henry, ^ finish one thing before you 
begin another, and be a little more precise : I thought it was our family tnat 
had been in distress. You said — ' 

'' ' 1 said ! Ye manna schoul me, Henry ; am thinkin it will tak baith 
your head and ye'er bonny wife's to mak yen like mine ; — but, as I was 
observing, he cam in to see us, for no doubt we had ridden ower and paid 
him a visit of consolation ; and after he had sutten a bit, I gaed out and talt 
the lass to bring you in. But ye'U observe, Henry, I had a fickle card to 
play, and your father, honest man, always relied on my prudence and fore- 
cast ; and so, whun he came in, I said, says I, ' Lass, ye had better tak him 
away ; ' and ye'er father, honest man, said, * What for ? ' And I said, in a 
kind o' low voice, ^ His name, ye ken, it will maybe affeck ye*er coosen.* 
And he looked up, and said, ' What for ? ' And I behooved to hesitate ; 
and he said, ' Let me see the child — what's his name ? ' And the lass 
curtshied, as I had schouled lier, for he has a proud body ' 

'' ' Vain, mother.' 

*•' ' And the lass curtshied, and said, ' He's ca'd for you, sir/ I'll never 
forget hoo he was affecked ; and it was a singular dispensation o' Providence 
that ye resembled his family far mair than ours — no but ours was as weel 
faured as his, but they were very different ; for they were a' blackie viced, and 
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his wus a' joust like you. Thinks I, the day's mine. He took ye on his knee, 
and.' he parted ye'er bonny curled hair, and he kissed ye'er fair brent broo, and 
the tears rapped down his cheeks — and he wus a bonny man. I wus afFecked 
in troth ; and ye looked up in his face, and after awhile, ye cried too ; and he 
looked upon that as sympathy, and he clasped ye to his breast ; and from that 
moment he adopted ye for his ain, and naething wad serve but the lass and 
vou should gang ower and tak up ye'er abode at Preston Vale. I must say I 
didna joust like that, for she was a gallant quean ; and so I made a sham 
that sh« couldna be wanted at our washins, and I sent a kind o' cruet body ; 
and I leave you to judge if I wasna right, for he left her thirty pund a year, 
and h& might ha' married the tother for onything I ken. Weel ; but owing 
to this, and our being deprived of the rest o* our family, ye was a pet at baith 
places ; whun ye staid at Preston Vale, ye was an eedol ; and whun ye cam 
on a visit to the Braes, it was wha to court the young laird ; and no doult)t ye 
wus aye a pleasant gude-natured bairn, youth and man : but still ye wus 
brought up wie rather high notions. But, Henry, ye wad do weel to mind, 
that ' riches tak to themsel wings and flee awa ; * and ' 

'* * Fly ! mother ; they are not seeking refuge. To flee means m ' 

" ' St uff'and nonsense ; they'll seek refuge sure aneuch, or am sair mista'en ; 
and that will be in the chops at Preston! I'll tell ye what, Henry; ye 
maybe think that it will be impossible to wun through twal or fifteen hunder 
pund a year; and I must confess, it wad be a sair task to me; but pictures 
and pianos, and books ! — Waes me ! — and beauty, as ye ca'd ! ' 

*^ ' And do you not think Elizabeth a beauty f ' 

" ^ I'm say in nothing again that ; but what signifies that } Beauty's only 
skin deep ; and whare than ? But this same beauty's an expensive thing ; 
it mun be dressed : and whun it's dressed, it must hae folk to look at it ; and 
the folk that come to look at it mun hae meat and drink ; and that's na a'.* 
Here she paused, and looked thoughtful. 

" ' What's na a' ? ' said her son. 

'^ She sighed, twirled her thumbs, cast down her eyes, and gave again 
something between a sigh and a groan. 

'' ' Mother ! ' 

^' ' Henry, am neither a prophet nor a prophet's man ; but ' 

f' ^ But what ? for God's sake ! ' 

'' ' Whist, whist, Henry ; that comes o' ye'er fine breedin. But tak my 
word for't, Henry, folk that like to be looked at, like to be courted at: and 
whun it happens, she'll not be the first bonny leddy that's played the loon.' J 

" ' Mother ! ' 

^' ' Weel, weel, Henry, I ken thae things sound sour to new-married lugs ; 
but tak my advice, and keep the bridle in ye'er ain hands ; and boon a', dinna 
encourage men about ye.' 

" ^ I am sure, motner, there never was a more modest manner than 
Elizabeth's.' 

" ' Oh aye ! There's an auld proverb about a still sow that licks up a' the 
draff*. And I dinna like ye'er young women that converses wie men joust as 
if they were yen o' themsels — it disna look weel.' " — Vol ii. pp. 353 — 359. 

This conversation is followed by a few lines descriptive of Mr. Mun- 
ros' character \ they appear to us to be founded on a minute know- 
ledge of human nature. 

" Mr. Munro was not of a temperament to be disturbed by the agonies of 
jealousy, but he was capable of what is very delightful to little minds, the 
excitation of mistrust. To conjecture a little, suspect a little, and watch a 
good deal, were exactly suited to the depth of Mr. Munro's passions. Al- 
though education and better society had enabled him to see that his mother's 
colloquial powers, or rather the dress in which her conversation was clothed, 
admitted of improvement, yet he believed that from her judgment there was 
no appeal. Even left to himself, Mr. Munro would, in a few weeks, have 
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become sufHciently cool ; but thus pressed by the oracle of his boyhood and 
youth, it became a principle with him lo be so. Poor Elizabeth was now 
converted into the lover. Her's was now a life of heart-beating solicitude. Alas I 
a woman need seldom be what i? termed in love before marriage; she will 
soon find that the aflfection of a timid heart will bring in its train trouble and 
anxiety enough ; while that which is in novels designated love, must either 
degenerate in self defence into utter indifference, or drive its victim into the 
madness of despair. Elizabeth had deep feeling; but she had also profound 
sense. She gave a few months to unceasing solicitude, watchful anxiety, and 
the study of her husband's disposition. This study convinced her, as we have 
said before,that he had no kindly affections; themanwaslikemanymen,a mere 
automaton, made of Besh and blood. What was to be done ? What could 
be done ? Submit. To remonstrate upon want of affection would never 
produce it. * Contentment,* thought she, * is within my reach ; and with 
that 1 must be satisfied. It is long since Addison pronounced it to be the 
utmost reach of human happiness, and said that ne who attained it, might 
be sure he had reached the acme of mortal felicity." — Vol. i. pp. 361—363. 

After an application to Mr. Munro for some arrangement for de- 
fraying domestic expences which had irritated him, he had left the 
house without observation, and neglected to return, first to dinner, 
and next during the evening. His new married wife, stung with the indig- 
nity, at one time and at another agitated with alarm, having no friend 
now to consult, and really knowing nothing of her husband or his ac- 
quaintance, resorted to the cottage of the principal person employed in 
managing his farm, a confidential kind of bailiff, who took his turn, with 
others, in ruling his master, and a stern, tyrannical and bigoted person, 
but withal a man of some sense and observation. It is the scene in 
his abode which pleased us by its close imitation of nature, that we 
now propose to extract. We are deceived if the interior of Mark Sin- 
clair's cottage might not hang up a pendant to some of our bes t 
cabinet pieces in the same style. 

"While indulging in a few sad retrospections upon her beloved fathqr» and 
exchanging a fluttered for a state of softened tenderness, she observed the 
peaceful-looking inmates of the cottage. The master of the house was sitting 
with his back to her in a wooden arm-chair ; opposite to him was a middle- 
aged pale female, whose blue eyes and benignant countenance formed a strik- 
ing contrast to Elizabeth's recollection of Mark. A semi-circle was formed 
between the heads of the family by five or six lads and lasses, from the several 
ages of fifteen to twenty-five. ' That is, indeed,' thought she, * the happiest 
state of human existence ; and yet how does that idea accord with the ill-con- 
cealed envy and (low as the object is) ambition displayed this morning ? And 
is there not too subdued look in that female face ? Yes, it must be so ; God 
can be neither partial nor unjust : happiness and misery are nicely diffused.' 
Mark ijiade a sign to his wife; she rose and handed down one large, and 
several small books; he essayed the fire-light with the largest volume in his 
hand, seemed to find it deficient, made another sign, and the elderly female 
immediately placed a lamp upon a small table which stood outside the semi- 
circle. Elizabeth knew these signs, and saw that she must not delay j for 
she thought it likely that Mark would not be very brief in his vespers. She 
hastened to raise the latch ; and, as we have often observed on such occasions, 
the interruption, even to the eldest, seemed no way unwelcome. Mark's 
face unbent many degrees, and * Ae, ma'am' was uttered in a tone very differ- 
ent from his morning s greeting. 

** 'This is the leddy, Meg; — set a seat, Nance.' 

There was, however, neither haste nor trepidation either in the annunciation 
or the mandate ; for Mark was what might well be termed an aristocratic Whig, 
and his family, brought up with the same notions, did not think the man or 
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woman born who could confer an honour. Mrs. Munroe, on the other hand, 
might be termed a Whig aristocrate ; that is, she had the feelings, or attri- 
buted feeling's, of the former, and the principles of the latter. She did not 
think that any human being should be humble towards another, and nothing 
filled her heart with more satisfaction than an air of independence in those 
Tvho are but too apt to fawn and crawl — ay, while they curse you in their 
hearts. Yet, as we have hinted before, no one sooner shrunk from familiarity 
or disrespect. Had her mind been in a frame to observe it, she would have 
been pleased with the slow, Spanish-like manner in which the whole was 
done. One of Mark's maxims to his family was, * Behave properly to your 
superiors, as they are ca'ed, that they may benave properly to you ; for as lang 
as ye can work for yeer bread, ye are joust as independent as them ; and whun 
ye canna — gude sooth I' 

" Elizabeth's heart again beat, as she looked around her and considered 
what she was to say. * Did she come to complain of her husband? That 
was out of the question. Did she come to ask where he was ? Then she was 
a stranger to him.' While musing for an instant on this subject sjie fixed her 
eyes on Margaret's face ; and she imagined that in its fine oval lineaments 
sne saw a likeness to her tutor's benevolent countenance. The expression 
there might be, and probably was, from the similarity of their dispositions ; 
but likeness there could be none; for his face had all the hardness of de- 
formity, and her's all the softness which in a female generally accompanies 
a well-made person. Still the mere fancy was, at that moment, affecting, and 
she burst into tears. The members of the family looked at each other, as 
Mrs. Munro covered her face and sobbed almost audibly. She felt in an in- 
stant the folly and weakness of such an exhibition. * I did not,' thought she, ' 
* come here to excite pity — heaven forbid ! But to look on that mild face at 
this moment of desertion — to know what he whom it calls so forcibly to my 
recollection would feel — and to remember who it was that first gave me to 
his care!' These recollections were ill calculated to dry her tears ; but she 
made the necessary effort, and succeeded. 

" * I am ashamed,' said she, * of my weakness ; but your wife puts me so 
much in mind of a very dear friend of mine, that I was overcome in an unu- 
sual manner.' 

** * Na,* said Mark, * ye need na ca'ed a weakness ; it's what we all agree 
in allowing to your sex : as somebody says, * it's ye'er arms ; and as that 
awthor entitled ,* Incipient Causes of the French Ilevolution,' says — * We 
might pity the tears of even the French queen/ 
" * Or those of our own Mary,' said Elizabeth. 

'' ' Oh ! the slandrous hizzy ! Na, na, I could na pity her on no score 
whatever.' 

*' Mrs. Munro looked up in his face ; the fire (as she fancied) threw a 
horrid gleam over it ; and at that moment she could have supposed him an 
agent in the fiercest scene of that revolution which blazed to die away in very 
dross. * Surely,' thought she, * black eyes were created for my bane : my 
mother's, beautiful as they were, only scowled on me ; Penfold's — their ten- 
derness was horrid; my uncle's, cold and stern; Skipton's, always exploring ; 
that dreadful Kilpatrick's express I know not what, but they are always bent 
on me. Even Bell Crawford's — ^fool that I am ! what can they be to me ?' 
The expression of Mark's keen and — to her — hateful black eyes, was at that 
moment softened, and she was struck with a real or imaginary likeness to the 
said Bell Crawford. Glad to escape for a little from the degrading object of her 
visit, and perhaps curious too, she immediately said, ' Is Bell Crawford a 
niece of yours ?' 

" * What ! the bold impudent quean that cam at "WTiussunday } No a 
drap's bluid.' 

" * I beg your pardon ; your eyes put me in mind of hers.' 
" ' Ae, ma'am, said Margaret, * tnat's a compliment, for a' body's in love 
wie Bell Crawford. I never heard as muckle about onybody ; especially her 
een and her teeth. Our Tarn cam in yesterday daft about her/ 
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" * Did he?' said Mark. * I wadna rede him. I can tell him something 
that will make him sober in a minute. Look at her bonnet next sabbath^ 
and ye'U see a pea-bloom ribbon.* 

*' Mrs. Munro had scarcely attended to Mark's scandal ; for she now felt 
ashamed of her cowardly delay, and said, * I have come — I mean I am un- 
easy at Mr. Munro*s stay, especially as he went away without saying that he 
would dine out ; and yesterday I heard a great deal about a bad ford in this 
neighbourhood ; I hope there is no risk.* 

" * No a grain : ye mean Stany furd ? A Heeland shelty could ride it at 
present ; but stop till Martinmas, and than ye may be feared ; for, though 
we're thirty miles from the sea, when Arna's in tap flood, horse and man that 
wad take Stany furd wad be at the river's mouth in a couple of hours. Na, 
na ; keep ye'ersel easy ; Mr. Munro's joust awa to Battin's brae, and he'll 
stay a' night.' He looked at her kindly, and added, * It wad really be a 
pity if ye were to make ye'ersel uneasy about Mr. Munro ; for ' 

** * For what ? ' said she, eagerly. 

" * Nothing. But he's been muckle used wie his ain folk ; and ye manna 
vex ye'ersel whun he's away without saying ony thing about it ; for ne's a wie 
close, except joust wie his ain folk.' 

" ' Ain folk ! ' repeated Mrs. Munro. * A man's wife is surely his ain 
folk.' 

" ' True, true ; but use and wont, ye ken — Scotch law — use and wont ; a 
man's wife is but a new acquaintance, in a manner — ^ a person who comes 
in,' as I yence heard a young fallow say ; but mothers, anS aunts, and 
coosins, ken a' about what has been dune, and what is to be dune— under- 
stands a man's ways, and so oil.'" — Vol. ii. pp. 7 — 14. 

We have already heard of Mr. Cayman ; the next quotation gives 
a sketch of this gentleman's history, and a change that was worked 
in his principles by the arguments of his mother. 

'' Mr. Cayman, to whom we have alluded as incumbent at Preston, was 
the son of a neighbouring clergyman who had been dead for some years ; and 
his mother, formerly a Miss Lacerta, the aunt of Mrs. Vengeur, was still in 
life. ^r. Cayman was a close contemporary of his cousin, Mrs. Vengeur, 
and like her had dabbled in the waters of perfectability ; but he had also 
drank deep of the streams of a better philosophy, both ancient and modern. 
At the age of twenty-one he was a republican and a sceptic ; but he was 
bred to the church, and had a certain indecision of habits, contracted by 
living amongst women, the household being composed of his mother, and 
three or four maternal aunts, who were his seniors only by eight, ten, and 
twelve years. These younger ladies had enjoyed the advantages of a more 
fashionable education than had fallen to the lot of Mrs. Cayman : that is, 
each of them had been one year at a boarding school, where they had learnt 
a little bad music, something denominating singing ; and between themselves 
and an untaught governess, had each produced a pair of landscapes, besides 
divers curiosities in paste and paper. By these ladies their sister was reli- 
giously beloved and respected, as their senior in years and experience ; but 
she was looked upon as entirely of an exploded school, and scarcely ever 
recognised in matters of taste and refinement, though consulted in whatever 
concerned the vulgar affairs of life. 

'^ Mrs. Cayman had listened with grief and unqualified disapprobation to 
many discourses between her son and his aunts, who were sometimes a little 
caught by the novelty of his ideas ; but being well schooled by their sister as 
to temporalities, they endeavoured to crush in the bud every opinion which 
ran counter to their own. 

'' As all of these aunts had washed his face and combed his flaxen hair, 
taught him his prayers, and listened to his catechism, he had, in spite of 
himself, and in spite of their general ignorance, a deference and respect for 
them which he conld not shake off; and^ besides^ all their opinions ran 
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parallel with his own first principles and preconceived nodons ; so that^ 
morally speaking, he was exactly in the situation of the Ancient Britons- 
philosophy threw him upon the wide ocean of douht and uncertainty, and 
nis aunts drove him hack to the old confines. However, the time arrived 
when he must decide. The incumhent of Preston was dying, and the gift 
was in the hands of their immediate patron. 

*' ' Sandy,' said his mother, ' I understand Mr. Shanky is dying : I have 
Written, at least your aunt Matty has written, to our cousin Mx. Clinksale, 
and he'll write to my lord's doer, who will represent you to my lord, and I 
have no douht of your getting the kirk.' 

*' This communication was like the report of a cannon to the devoted 
Sandy. Most gladly would he have dreamt out his existence in weighing the 
different theological theories which have vexed and puzzled mankind for five 
thousand years ; or reading poetry to his aunts, and accompanying them to 
snug tea-parties, where he argued with little opposition, except when his 
cousin. Miss Laterta, happened to differ from him. 

" ' Mother,' said he, after a pause, in which he had sufffered true sickness 
of heart , ' it will he extremely indelicate to use any interest while Mr- 
Shanky is alive.* 

" ' Nonsense with your delicacy ! MTiat new-fashioned word's that } In 
my young days we never heard of such a thing, hut ahout hits o' ministerial 
jokes, whun I've heard yen say to anither, that's no very decent afore the 
leddies ; hut now I declare, delicate this, and delicate that, is never out of 
your mouths. What's indelicate ahout it ? The man must dee ; and if ye 
wunna, another wuU.' 

'^ ' But really, mother, I have not made up my mind as to heing a clergy- 
man : I have many scruples.' 

*' * Have ye made up ye'er mind to starve then ? Will ye'er French phi- 
losophy feed ye and dead ye ? ' 

" ' No ; neither am I a French philosopher : I despise their jargon, at 
least a great part of it ; but I cannot, with a safe and clear conscience, sub- 
scribe at this tim6 to the rules of the chiurch.' 

" ' I'll tell ye what, Sandy : I'm nae philosopher; but for the last three 
years of my life, that is, since ye cam frae college, I've listened to as much 
nonsense as might justly of itself briAg down tne curses u^n our country 
that fell upon Sodom and Gomorrah ; and what I make out is exactly this, 
that there's no twa of ye'er philosophers that think the same way ; and what 
man of common sense wad tie himself down to sic stuff? ' 
" * Mother, are you a Christian ? ' 

*' ' Am I a Christian ! What d'ye take me for ? A heathen, man, and a 
publican ? ' 

^ ' But you are not aware,' said he, smiling, ' that you have just uttered 
the very sentiment which is the ground- work of pure scepticism. The great 
Hume ■■ ' 

" ' Sandy, if ye compare me to that sinfu' and sin-creating man, I'll cut ye 
aff wi' a sixpence.' 

'* With a good-natured sneer, Sandy assured her he never would be guilty 
of such a crime. 

" ' Weel then, Sandy, dinna interrupt me again, and hear what I have to 
say. Your future bread, your very temporal existence, depends upon this 
application ; for many years may elapse before such another chance occurs ; 
and wad ye throw away two hundred pounds a-year, and a good manse and 
fair glebe, for a parcel of nonsensical notions ? I tell ye that not twa o* they 
fuils agree in one point. Have I not heard ye hammering ;^e'er nonsense 
into the heads of ye er aunts, and have I not observed that ye'er Platos and 
ye'er Aristotles not only differ frae yen another, but that all the commenta- 
tors differ about them ? Now I desire that ye'll banish a' that stuff out of 
ye'er head, and shew that ye have a brain by getting yourself licensed forth- 
with, and be ready whun it pleases the Lord to call Mr. Shanky hence. Ye'll 
Jan. 1828. H 
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be pleased to remember tbat ye have just five bundred pounds patrimonyy 
ana that ye are at this present time living on your aunts and myself, tbat is^ 
as to board ; and unless ye accept o' this kirk^ I must be so plain as to say^ 
tbat ye must provide for yourself elsewhere ; and besides that^ ye'11 bring 
doon my grey hairs wi' sorrow to the grave.' 

^' Sandy bit his nails^ turned himself round in his seat, and again essayed 
to rally. * Mother^ you forget; for surely you know that the same thing may 
be said with regard to discrepancy — 1 mean differences in opinion; that 
hardly two commentators on the Bible give the same exposition ; and ' 

*' ' Tell me nothing of the sort — these are mere human diflfbrences — — ' 

*^ ^ But if the other disagreements are a test of fallacy^ so may these ; and 
were alL the various commentators brought together, they would go far to 
neutralise the Scriptures altogether.' 

*' * There is just one test in the wide world, Sandy, and that's the Bible, 
Old and New Testament ; and unless ye mak that the test of your future 
conduct, we part.' 

^' Sandy slept upon it ; philosophy vanished before his eyes like a vision of 
the night ; while the manse, glebe, and two hundred a«year, stood in sub- 
stantial array before him ; and in ten months the presentation was sent to 
him in due form.' " — ^Vol. iii. pp. 23— 29.j 

The next and last quotation we can make is the account of the 
death and last illness of Mr. M unro. 

'* She had just returned to the library, when Nancy entered, with a face 
and manner that indicated a doubt as to how the news which she had to 
communicate might be received ; and a>fter a little hesitation she announced, 
* That Frank had seen a man from Annan Glade, who said, ' that Mi*. 
Munro had been last night seized with a vomiting of blood, and was this 
morning in a very weak and dangerous state.* 

'^ It was evident that this intimation was left to chance ; but she instantly 
determined on doing what seemed to be her own duty, and, attended by 
Clara, did not lose a moment in visiting her husband. 

'^ She found him in a languid state, and surrounded by officious relations, 
who seemed very little calculated to the care of a man labouring under the 
most severe symptoms of incipient but rapid consumption. 

'^ She approached him kindly, and taking his hand, said, 'Ithat she had just 
beard of his illness, and that she had not lost a single instant in coming to 
inquire for him, and to bring him the comfort and pleasure of seeing his 
daughter.' 

** He withdrew his hand, and made no reply ; but looked at Clara, as If her 
presence, in the company of her mother, gave him no satisfaction. 

** His wife, who saw and read every look, felt ready to faint ; but she roused 
her whole courage, and, ^ith as little apparent emotion as possible, seated 
herself; resolving, at whatever price of pain to her best and most honourable 
feelings, she would abide by her husband in his present situation. How- 
ever, after a day or two, she began to hesitate as to the propriety of remain- 
ing ; for it was but too evident that the attentions of any one were more 
agreeable than hers ; and she feared that, instead of being a comfort she 
might be the reverse. The outrage that was done to her own reason in the 
whole mode of management, she resolved to overlook,, since she saw that it 
was no way irksome to the patient. She was afraid too that her presence 
augmentea the desire to pour forth exhortations which she thought were like 
a death-warrant to him ; but in this she miscalculated altogether. It is 
true, he had been much removed at one period from his pristine walk in life; 
but since his marriage — especially during the last six years of that time — ^he 
had been so much in it, as to be entirely accustomed to that which is lis- 
tened to with no sort of emotion. Many a time she recollected the ostenta- 
tious words of the great man^ who said, ' Come, and see how a Christian 
dies ;' and of another, ' Come^ and learn to die.' She thought that it would 
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have been much better^ in the first instancy to have been able to sav^ ' Com^, 
and see how a Christian lives ^ and^ in the other> ^ Com^ji &iid learn iq 
live/ 

" Dreading that her presence occasioned this perpetual recurrence to a talk 
of his decease^ which tended to depress him, she almost resolved on returning 
to Preston Vale : but again she considered that^ as a wife^ she had an un« 
alienable right to remain by the death-bed of her husband ; and, aware as 
she was that she had never been guilty of one act which could entitle him 
reasonably to wish h^ absence, she resolved in this, as in every other instance, 
to pursue what seemed to her the broad and direct line of moral conduct. 
She tried, too, to persuade herself, that unless where the nervous system is 
very fine, which could not be her husband's case, their mode of treatment 
could not injure him, even though the vital parts were affected, and if not, it 
was less likely to do so. But on other important subjects endurance was 
more difficult. The complacent hypocrisy with which this man of many sins 
listened to his mother's eulogies on his walk and conversation in life, and on 
his assurances of acceptance in death, often made her blush when she looked 
back on his deceits, his neglect of herself, his unkindness to his children, and 
his daring robbery of Rosanna. Still she persevered, and often winced 
bitterly, in addition to other annoyances, under the total mismanagement to 
which, in spite of a skilful physician, she saw him subjected. 

'^ If she implored, which she often did with tears, that one food might 
be substituted for another, he replied, * My mother knows my constitution 
best' 

*' If she wished to smooth his pillow, or to dress a blister^ bis mother 
pushed her aside, saying at the same time^ ^ X have been lang practeesed in 
they matters.' 

" All this she endured, and still with repressed feeling, until one day, 
when she wanted to raise his head, seeing that he suffered from the position 
in which it lay, Clara said, ' My grandmother knows my father's ways best.' 

'* ^ Great God ! ' exclaimed she ; * is this my only daughter ? ' 

** Mr. Munro gave a look of severe and heavy disapprobation ; for, in 
his opinion, that exclamation had in it more of crime than all he had been 
guilty of. 

" His wife retired until she was composed, and then returned to the sick 
room ; but from that moment she desisted to offer any assistance, and the old 
woman always kept an extra person by, lest; any sudden necessity should call 
forth her daughter-in-law's aid ; and there was not even the shadow of a duty 
left for the poor despised wife. 

" In this situation she would have been perfectly justified in leaving thq 
house ; and in that case, what would have been the clamour of that very mo- 
ther-in-law and of the country ? ^ That she had deserted her dying husband !' 
Such is report. Without any view to this, she remained, as a matter of duty 
and right, until her husband was committed to his kindred dust. Kindred 
indeed to him ! 

" Such was the end of Mr. Munro, * who died, muoh and justly regretted, 
on the 28th of February, 1808. A man of such inestimable worth, that whe- 
ther we consider him as a son, a husband, a father, or a friend, we are at a 
loss in which character to admire him most*' Such, we again say^ is re- 
port!"— Vol. iii. pp. Sl^'-SIT, 



SIR MICHAEI, SCOTT. 
Sir Michael Scott, a Romance, By Allan Cunningham. 3 vols. 1827, 

Mr. Cunningham considers himself ill treated by a paragraph 
which we some time ago printed, concerniDg his Paul Jones, and the 
unreadableness and unreasonablADMs of the same. He opipes^ that 
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neither as an author, nor as a man, does he deserve to be treated with 
a sneering levity. As to Mr. Cunningham, as a man, we have neither 
said nor do we know any thing of him : as an author, otherwise than 
as a song-writer, levity is out of the question : one of his novels is a 
serious thing. In Sir Michael Scott, the author has excluded himself 
from any court of criticism where the laws of rationality are respected, 
and where to be deemed readable is esteemed a merit. We at least 
never denied to Mr. Cunningham the power of spinning ideas to an 
unlimited strength: his mind is a loom, and his supply of materials 
as endless as his power of weaving. But docs it follow that wild 
inventions are pleasant to pursue, simply because they are inventions ? 
Does a fiction, merely as a fiction, possess the power of interesting 
the attention? Imagination is Mr. Cunningham's forte ; but he lacks 
the secret of combining his images in such a sort as to excite the 
sympathy of any human being. Sir Michael Scott goes through every 
superstition that has ever made a part of the northern mythology, and 
re-creates it wholly, and with an elaborate display of beauty and 
grace : and, if beauty and grace alone were capable of exciting 
attention, Mr. Cunningham would not fall short of Walter Scott in 
popularity. They are, however, but cold things, when unconnected 
with Jiuman interest. No man would love a creature of moonshine, 
though every beam which went to her composition should fall in the 
true line of beauty: In this romance, it was Mr. Cunningham's 
intention to produce a kind of Gothic Arabian Nights ; in which he 
has wholly failed, by taking the accidents of the eastern stories for 
their substance. Because the agency of many of these tales is super- 
human, and much of their scenery and many of their incidents 
marvellous, Mr. Cunningham has given us nothing but a bale of 
superstitious wonders. Michael Scott is the well known wizard, who 
takes a fancy, for no earthly purpose, to resuscitate the body of James, 
king of Scotland, as it lies a corpse on the field of Flodden, and leads 
him through every world of uncreated being that has ever been 
imagined, dreamed, or thought of, pretty much after the manner of 
Dante, in his great poem ; but not like him, mixing up human sympathy 
• and worldly experience with the imaginations of the poet. But 
perhaps Mr. Cunningham cares little about popularity, if he prefers 
the estimation of a few persons, who have such a love of art that 
the contemplation alone of an artist's power is a sufficient satisfaction ; 
he may be certain of a ^^w^ and a very iewy such readers. One 
short example of the cold splendour of Mr. Cunningham's production 
will be as good as a thousand : the whole work is a tissue of such 
inventions ; — 

" As he spoke, ten thousand jasper couches, which were empty 
when he entered, were filled with forms of surpassing loveliness ; ten 
thousand sea-maidens, in the bloom of youth, came with the speed of 
light from the seacoves and chambers, and set the whole palace in a 
glow with their beauty. He could not but gaze insilence for a minute^s 
space or more on the splendour of the palace, and the beauty of its 
inhabitants. There they sat on their glittering couches, their locks 
.'shedding a light like that of the sun, and their snowy necks and 
. shoulders looking like wreaths of snow, touched by the light of the 
morning ; while on all sides, underfoot and overhead^ architectore had 
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wrought its miracles^ uniting marbles and spars of all colours, and 
blending them into one curious and harmonious whole. On the walls 
were shown many wondrous scenes, painted from the processions and 
ceremonies — the joys and the loves, of the sea-maids ; the colours in 
which they were limned seemed those of heaven. On one side a 
monster stretched out his immense and scaly train, while two laughing 
sea-maids sat on his back> and with wreaths of shells and pearls 
crowned his dark head, and truck on his sides, to urge him through 
the sea ; the monster threw a river from his nostrils high into the 
sunny air, and glanced back his small and swarthy eyes with pleasure 
on the maidens. 

" Elsewhere a secluded and sunny nook of ocean y^&s painted, the 
waves all around the quiet bay seemed sleeping in gold, while in the 
middle six sea-nymphs were sporting amid the element ; their snow- 
white bodies shone brightly amid the brine. One swam freely along, 
and her long tresses flowed amid the agitated water, like melted gold 
amid silver. Another maiden stood up amid the sea, and shed her 
long hair into ringlets, showing, through the abundance of her locks 
the brightness of her brow, the whiteness of her bosom, and the dark 
sparkling of a pair of very deluding eyes. A third threw herself at 
full-length on the pale-green sea, and lay motionless and still, sleeping 
like the light of the sun, which gleamed in long straggling lines 
through a neighbouring grove on the water, nor did she move but with 
'the impulse of the sea. 

" A^ourth dived perpendicularly down into the flood: the body 
descended like a sunbeam, and with its white beauty seemed to stain 
the element ; while a fifth sprung upward into the air, and the brine 
flew from her tresses in showers. The sixth sat on a rock, which 
sprang up amid the sea, shading the sun from her dark eyes with her 
hands, and smiling in gladness with the delicious warmth of the 
luminary. Upon this scene of freedom and beauty two eyes were seen 
to intrude from a neighbouring thicket ; but whether they were those 
of man or woman, the artist had left undefined." 
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The Red Rover, a Tale. By the Author of the Spy, the Pilot, the Prairie, &c. &c. 
3 vols. London. Colburn. 1828. 

The Red Rover is a tale of the sea, by an author who has taken 
the ocean for his element. A ship is the heroine of his stories, and men 
and women are merely accessories in his plot. He invests a vessel 
with life ; he describes its walk on the waters with the enthusiasm of 
a lover; and dwells on its manifold perfections with an enjoyment 
that ensures the warm sympathy of his reader. After a ship, Mr. 
Cooper is great in his conception of a sailor — a true seaman ; an 
amphibious creature, that only lives and breathes in connexion with 
the boards he treads, and the sail he handles — an animal incapable of 
a separate existence. This writer's Tom CoflSns, Ben Boscawens, and 
Dick Fids, are made to sink with their ships, but to exist eternally in 
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the imagination. When Dick Fid is told by his commander that he is 
going on a service of an arduous and a dangerous kind, Richard in 
his simplicity says, '^ Not much more travelling by land, sir, I hope ? " 
Dick Fid was aware of his own incapacity to steer a true course on 
terra firma : his author and creator, however, is equally awkward 
under the same circumstances ; but he is not so well aware of his 
defect. Mr. Cooper, in short, is only a man of talent when his foot is 
on deck — ^like Rob Roy, treading his owa heather, at the first touch of 
the wood, at the first snuff of the sea breese, he feels the inspiration 
of his genius, while we must in justice say, a duller, more prosy^ 
tedious dog never had his day than the same Mr. Cooper, among 
builded houses, paved streets, and green fields. The Red Rover, as 
a story, is undoubtedly a puerile affair, and contains a vast deal of 
att^nt stuff, by Way of dialogue and description : but the portions of it 
Which are good at all, are truly admirable displays of power. 

In the da)"? previous to the independence of the United States, the 
sl^as of America were infested with a notorious pirate, whose ship was 
termed the Red Rover, from a streak of that colour which begirded it, 
and by which name he also passed himself. At the opening of the 
story, this vessel is lying at anchor in the harbour of Newport, in 
Rhode Island, under the assumed character of a slaver. The beauty 
of the Red Rover's, otherwise the Dolphin's, proportions, her complete 
state of preparation for resistance or attack, together with the mys- 
terious conduct of the crew, have excited the suspicions of the town's 
people ; at this moment we are introduced to a young sailor, with two 
adherents, the one a black and the other a veteran seaman, and the 
slaver becomes a subject of speculation to these persons, one of whom 
evidently takes a deep interest in her proceedings. This sailor is, for 
ire shall not preserve the mystery Mr. Cooper affects, a lieutenant on 
board his Britannic Majesty's ship Dart, who has volunteered, ah* 
sui'dly enouj^h it must be allowed, to entrap the Red Rover into the 
bands of the English vessels of war, by treacherously entering into his 
service, and then betraying his trust. 

This is but poor material for a hero, nevertheless in that capacity 
this Wilder, alias Lieutenant Henry Ark, is the rival of the Rover 
himself, in his claims to the consideration of the reader. His purpose 
is forwarded by accidentally falling in with the Rover himself, as he is 
watching the vessel which circumstances haVe led him to suspect is the 
object of his search. The Red Rover, at the time in the disguise of a 
lawyer (forsooth !) is pleased with the lieutenant ; and when he subse- 
quently visits the vessel itself, a compact is made between, them, and 
Wilder becomes the first lieutenant of the pirate. Previous to this 
511-assorted pair setting sail together, the Rovef assigns his new mate a 
separate service. The Royal Caroline, a merchant ship, laden with a 
wealthy cargo, and moreover a vessel of excellent character, is about 
to sail from the harbour, when an accident happens to her commander. 
The Rover contrives his own lieutenant to be chosen in his place, of 
course intending to save the trouble of a capture, by guiding the vessel 
into his own clutches. Wilder is thus placed in the situation of a 
double traitor. Besides a natural objection to betray the Royal Caro- 
line into the hands of the very mah he is plotting against, two of the 
paisenge^ on board lire ladies; for whom Wilder conceives a deep 
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interest ; and his struggle to escape the fangs of the pirate is invigo* 
rated by his dread of these women falling into the Borer's hands* 
The Royal Caroline has not been very long at sea before a sail it 
observed, apparently of a vessel closely following their course. Wilder 
alone is aware of the dangerous character of the stranger, and strains 
every resource of art and activity to elude its grasp. The unknown 
vessel is however an unrivalled sailor, and its crew is perfect. The 
Caroline has no sooner changed its course in the night, than the 
stranger as suddenly makes an alteration in his course. The oBject 
of its commander becomes evident, and as the Royal Caroline is 
evidently losing ground, Wilder determines to retrace his course, and 
seek again the harbour he has left. A violent gale of wind, however, 
thwarts his purpose, and after a long. struggle, admirably depicted by 
the author, the Royal Caroline is deserted by her crew, and founders. 
Wilder alone of the seamen sticks to the sinking ship, and with him 
remain'the two ladies. They are altimately saved by taking refuge 
in a launch, which floats as the vessel reaches the water^ and are 
picked up accidentally by the — Pirate himself ! 

Wilder takes his place of second in command under the Red Rover, 
as if no chace — ^no wreck had happened, but leaving Mr. Cooper to ac- 
count for the manner in which he excused himself to his employer, we 
shall continue our outline. After sailing various courses without ap- 
parent end or aim, the man at the mast-head, one day, detects a sail, 
which turns out to be the Dart, the very ship to which the pirate's 
lieutenant belongs. Now, then, had the honourable Briton been in 
good earnest in his plan, the accomplishment of his purpose was at 
hand. But struck, it seems, by the magnanimity, generosity, talent, 
&c. &c. of the Rovfer, he becomes faint-hearted, and advises the 
pirate not to fight. The Rover perceiving the match equal, and the 
chances doubtful, inclines to the same opinion ; but the ships are however 
too near to get off without communication ; and the Rover, who is never 
at a loss for either a disguise or a manoeuvre, visits the commander of 
the Dart, an old, weather-beaten seaman, and passes himself off as the 
Honourable Captain Howard, lately promoted to the command of 
H. M. S. Antelope. Captain Bignall, deceived by the assumed fop- 
pery of the pirate, and disgusted by his airs of consequence and 
patronage, gladly sends him back to his own ship, but not before he 
has let out in conversation the fact, that his lieutenant. Ark (alias 
Wilder) is absent, on the notable scheme already mentioned, of en- 
trapping the ruffian known by the name of the Red Rover. On his 
return to his ship, instead of hanging up his lieutenant at the yard* 
arm, as an ordinary pirate would have done, he assumes the senti<*> 
mental and the heroic, and dismisses Wilder, with his two adherents, 
to their own ship. When Wilder rejoins his commander, he informs 
him of the real character of his late visitor. The old captain is 
enraged that the prey has slipped between his fingers, and nothing 
will satisfy him but a chace. The Red Rover is in no hurry to run, 
and an engagement ensues, in which the Dart is captured and the 
captain killed. The pirate's crew proceed to hang up the spy 
Wilder and his men, when the execution is delayed by an eclair'* 
cissement. Wilder proves to be the son of one of the ladies he has pnn 
te<^ted^ a»d;UUiiiiatelyy tke Red Rover turaft oat to be her brothor^ After 
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this piece of signal success, and disgusted apparently by some of the cir- 
cumstances of the late affair, a sudden tit of repentance seizes the 
Rover; he discharges his crew — gives the Dart to Wilder, and blows 
up his own vessel. What further takes place is not worth recording. 

In making our extracts we shall confine ourselves to that portion of 
the work which shows the peculiar excellence of the author. The 
first exhibits a delicate maneeuvre of Wilder, in extracting the Royal 
Caroline from a situation of considerable peril, and conducting her 
out of the harbour of Newport : — 

" Calling to the pilot, he told him the attempt to pass to windward 
was of very doubtful success, and reminded him that the safer way 
would be to go to leeward of the slaver lying at anchor. 

. " * No fear, no fear, captain,' returned the stubborn conductor of 
the ship, who, as his authority was so brief, was only the more jealous 
of its unrestrained exercise, and who, like an usurper of the throne, 
felt a jealousy of the more legitimate power which he had temporarily 
dispossessed : ^ no fear of me, captain. I have trolled i)ver this 
ground oftener than you have prossed the ocean, and I know the name 
of every rock on the bottom as well as the town-crier knows the streets 
of Newport. Let her lufF, boy ; luff her into the very eye of the 
wind ; luff, you can ' 

" * You have the ship shivering as it is, sir,' said Wilder sternly: 
^ should you get us foul of the slaver, who is to pay the cost ? ' 

" * I am a general underwriter,' returned the opinionated pilot ; 
* my wife shall mend every hole I make in your sails with a needle no 
bigger than a hair, and with such a palm as a fairy's thimble ! ' 

' *^ * This is fine talking, sir, but you are already losing the ship's 
way ; and, before you have ended your boasts, she will be as fast in 
irons as a condemned thief. Keep the sails full, boy ; keep them a 
rap full, sir.' 

" * Ay, ay, keep her a good full,' echoed the pilot, who, as the 
difficulty of passing to windward became at each instant more obvious, 
evidently began to waver in his resolution. ^ Keep her fuU-and-by — 
I have always told you full-and-by — I don't know, captain, seeing 
that the wind had hauled a little, but we shall have to pass to leeward 
yet ; but you will acknowledge that, in such case, we shall be obliged. 
to go about.' 

" Now in point of fact, the wind, though a little lighter than it 
had been, was, if any tjing, a trifle more favourable : nor had Wilder 
ever, in any manner, denied that the ship would not have to tack 
some twenty minutes sooner, by going to leeward of the other vessel, 
than if she had succeeded in her delicate experiment of passing on the 
more honourable side ; but, as the vulgarest minds are always the 
most reluctant to confess their blunders, the discomfited pilot was dis- 
posed to qualify the concession he found himself compelled to make, 
by some salvo of the sort, that he might not lessen his reputation for 
foresight among his auditors. 

" * Keep her away at once,* cried Wilder, who was beginning to 
change the tones of remonstrance for these of command ; * keep the 
ship away, sir, while you have room to do it.' - - - - - - 

^< < I believe that it must be doue^ seeing that the wind is hauling. 
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Hard up, boy, and run her under the stern of the ship at anchor. Hold 1 
keep your luff again ; eat into the wind to the hone, boy ; lift again ; 
let the light sails lift. The slaver has run a warp directly across our 
track. If there's law in the plantations, Fll have her captain before 
the courts for this ! ' 

" ' What means the fellow ? ' demanded Wilder, jumping hastily on 
a gun, in order to get a better view, 

" His mate pointed to the lee quarter of the other vessel, where, 
sure enough, a large rope was seen whipping the water, as though in 
the very process of being extended. The truth instantly flashed on 
the mind of our young mariner. The Rover lay secretly moored 
with a spring, with a view to bring his guns .more readily to bear upon 
the battery, should his defence become necessary, and he now profited 
by the circumstance, in order to prevent the trader from passing to 
leeward. The whole arrangements excited a good deal of surprise, 
and not a few execrations among the officers of the Caroline, though 
none but her commander had the smallest twinkling of the real reason 
why the kedge had thus been laid, and why a warp was so awkwardly 
stretched across their path. Of the whole number, the pilot alone 
saw cause to rejoice in the circumstance. He had, in fact, got the 
ship in such a situation as to render it nearly as difficult to proceed in 
one way as in the other ; and he was now furnished with a sufficient 
justification, should any accident occur, in the course of the exceed- 
ingly critical manoeuvre, from whose execution there was now no retreat. 

u c This is an extraordinary liberty to take in<the mouth of a har- 
bour,' muttered Wilder, when his eyes put him in possession of the 
fact just related. ' You must shove her by to windward, pilot ; there 
is no remedy.' 

" * I wash my hands of the consequences, as I call all on board to 
witness,' returned the other, with the air of a deeply offended man, 
though secretly glad of the appearance of being driven to the very 
measure he was a minute before so obstinately bent on executing. 
^ Law must be called in here, if sticks are snapped, or riggihg 
parted. Luff to a hair, boy ; luff her short into the wind, and try a 
half-board.' 

" The man at the helm obeyed the order. Releasing his hold of its 
spokes, the wheel made a quick evolution ; and the ship, feeling a 
fresh impulse of the wind, turned her head heavily towards the quarter 
whence it came, the canvas fluttering with a noise like that produced 
by a flock of water-fowl just taking wing. But met by the helm again, 
she soon fell off as before, powerless from having lost her way^ and 
settling bodily down towards the fancied slaver, impelled by the air, 
which seemed, however, to have lost much of its force, at the critical 
instant it was most needed. 

" The situation of the Caroline was one which a seaman will 
readily understand. She had forged so far a-head as to lie directly 
on the weather-beam of the stranger, but too near to enable her to 
fall-off in the least, without imminent danger that the vessels would 
come foul. The wind was inconstant, sometimes blowing in puffs, 
while at moments there was a perfect lull. As the ship felt the former, 
her tall masts bent gracefully towards the slaver, as if to make the 
parting salute ; but^ relieved from the momentary pressure of the in* 
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constant air, she as often rolled heavily to windward without advancing 
a foot. The efifect of each change, however, was to bring her still 
nigher to her dangerous neighbour, until it became evident, to the 
judgment of the youDgest seaman in the vessel, that nothing but a 
sudden shift of wind could enable her to pass a-head, the more espe- 
cially as the tide was on the change. 

" As the inferior officers of the Caroline were not delicate in their 
commentaries on the dulness which had brought them into so awkward 
and so mortifying a position, the pilot endeavoured to conceal his own 
vexation, by the number and vociferousness of his orders. From 
blustering, he soon passed into confusion, until the men themselvei 
stood idle, not knowing which of the uncertain and contradictory man- 
dates they received ought to be first obeyed. - 

" ' Haul the spanker-boom to windward,' shouted the pilot ; ' lower 
away the boats, and tow the ship's head round— K;lear away the stream 
anchor — aft gib sheet — ^board main tack, again.' 

'^ The astonished men stood like statues, not knowing whither to 
turn, some calling to the rest to do this or that, and some as loudly 
countermanding the order; when an authoritative voice was heard 
calmly to say — * Silence in the ship.' 

" The tones were of that sort which, while they denote the self- 
possession of the speaker, never fail to inspire the inferior with a 
portion of the confidence of him who commands. Every face was 
turned towards the quarter of the vessel whence the sound proceeded, 
as if each ear was ready to catch the smallest additional mandate. 
Wilder was standing on the head of the capstan, where he could com- 
mand a full view on every side of him. With a quick and under- 
standing glance, he had made himself a perfect master of the situation 
of his ship. His eye was at the instant fixed anxiously on the slaver, 
as if it would pierce the treacherous calm which still reigned on all 
about her, in oi"der to know how far his exertions might be permitted 
to be useful. But it appeared as if the stranger lay like some enchanted 
vessel on the water, not a human form appearing about all her com- 
plicated machinery, except the seaman already named, who still con- 
tinued his employment, as though the Caroline was not within a 
hundred miles of the place whei-e he sat The lips of Wilder moved : 
it might be in bitterness ; it might be in satisfaction ; for a smile of 
the most unequivocal nature lighted his features, as he continued, in 
the same deep, commanding voice as before — 

" < Throw all aback— lay every thing flat to the masts, forward 
and aft.' 

" *^Ay ! ' echoed the pilot, ^ lay every flat to the masts.' 

<^ ' Is there a shove-boat alongside the ship ? ' demanded our ad*^ 
venturer. 

" The answer, from a dozen voices, was in the affirmative. 

" * Shew that pilot into her.' 

" ^ This is an unlawful order,' exclaimed the other ; ' and I forbid 
any voice but mine to be obeyed.' 

it < Throw him in,' sternly repeated Wilder. 

*^ Amid the bustle and exertion of bracing i*ound the yards, the 
resifitanee of the pilot produced little or no sensation. He w^s soon 
railed on the extended arms of the two mates ; and after exhibiting 
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his limbs in sundry contortions in the air, he was dropped into the 
boat with as little ceremony as though he had been a billet of wood* 
The end of the painter was cast after him ; and then the discomfited 
guide was left, with singular indifference, to his own meditations. 

" In the mean time, the order of Wilder had been executed. Those 
vast sheets of canvas which, a moment before, had been either flutter- 
ing in the air, or were bellying inward or outward, as they touched or 
filled, as it is technically called, were now all pressing against their 
respecti?e masts, impelling the vessel to retrace her mistaken path. 
The manoeuvre required the utmost attention, and the nicest delicacy 
in its direction* But her young commander proved hinself, in every 
particular, competent to bis task. Here, a sail was lifted; there, 
another was brought with a flatter surface- to the air ; now, the lighter 
canvas was spread ; and now it disappeared l)ke thin vapour suddenly 
dispelled by the sun. The voice of Wilder throughout, though calm, 
was breathing with authority. The ship itself seemed like an animated 
being, conscious that her destinies were reposed in different and more 
intelligent hands than before. Obedient to the new impulse they had 
received, the immense cloud of canvas, with all its tall forest of spars 
and riggfing, rolled to and fro ; and then, having overcome the state of 
comparative rest in which it had been lying, the vessel heavily yielded 
to the pressure, and began to recede. 

" Throughout the whole of the time necessary to extricate the 
Caroline, the attention of Wilder was divided between his own ship 
and his inexplicable neighbour! Not a sound was heard to issue from 
the imposing and death-like stillness of the latter. Not a single 
anxious countenance, not even one lurking eye, was to be detected, 
at any of the numerous outlets by which the inmates of an armed 
vessel can look abroad upon the deep. The seaman on the yard con- 
tinued his labour, like a man unconscious of any thing but his own 
existence. There was, however, a slow though nearly imperceptible, 
motion in the ship itself, which was apparently made, like the la«y 
movement of a slumbering whale, more by listless volition, than 
through any agency of human hands. 

^' Not the smallest of these changes escaped the keen and under- 
standing examination of Wilder. He saw, that as his own ship re- 
tired, the side of the slaver was gradually exposed to the Caroline. 
The muKKles of the threatening guns gaped constantly on his vessel, as 
the eye of the crouching tiger follows the movement of its prey ; and 
at no time, while nearest, did there exist a single instant that the 
decks on the latter ship could not have been swept by a general dis- 
charge from the battery of the former. At each successive order 
issued from his own lips, our adventurer turned his eye with increas- 
ing interest, to ascertain whether he would be permitted to execute 
it ; and never did he feel certain that he was left to the sole manage- 
ment of the Caroline until he found that she had backed from her 
dangerous proximity to the other ; and that, obedient to a new dispo- 
sition of her sails, she was falling off before the light air, in a place 
where he could hold her entirely at command. 

^^ Finding that the tide was getting unfavourable, and the wind too 
light to stem it, the satis were then drawn to her yards in festoons^ 
and an anchor was dropped to the bottom* 
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'* ^ Man the windlass there ! We will try the breeze again, and 
work the ship into the offing while there is light/ 

" The clattering of handspikes preceded the mariners' song. Then 
the heavy labour, by which the ponderous iron was lifted from the 
bottom, was again resumed, and in a few more minutes, the ship was 
once more released from her hold upon the land. 

** The wind soon came fresh off the ocean, charged with the saline 
dampness of the element. As the air fell upon the distended and 
balanced sails, the ship bowe^ to the welcome guest ; and then, rising 
gracefully from its low inclination, the breeze was heard singing 
through the maze of rigging, the music that is ever grateful to a sea- 
man's ear. The welcome sounds, and the freshness of the peculiar air, 
gave additional energy to the movements of the men. . The anchor 
was stowed, the ship cast, the lighter sails set, the courses had fallen, 
and the bows of the Caroline were throwing the spray before her, ere 
another ten minutes had gone by. 

" Wilder had now undertaken himself the task of running his vessel 
between the islands of Connannicut and Rhode. Fortunately for the 
heavy responsibility Jie had Assumed, the channel was not difficult, and 
the wind had veered so far to the east as to give him a favourable 
opportunity, after making a short stretch to windward, of laying 
through in a single reach. But this stretch would bring him under 
the necessity of passing very near the Rover, or of losing no small 
portion of his 'vantage ground. He did not hesitate. When the 
vessel was as nigh the weather shore as his busy lead told him was 
prudent, the ship was tacked, and her head laid directly towards the 
still motionless and seemingly unobservant slaver. 

*^ The approach of the Caroline was far more propitious than 
before. The wind was steady, and her crew held her in hand, as a 
skilful rider governs the action of a fiery and mettled steed. 

'' Still the passage was not made without exciting a breathless in- 
terest in every soul in the Bristol trader. Each individual had his 
own secret cause of curiosity. To the seamen, the strange ship began 
to be the subject of wonder ; the governess and her ward, scarce knew 
the reasons of their emotions^; while Wilder was but too well instructed 
in the nature vof the hazard that all but himself were running. As 
before, the man at the wheel was about to indulge his nautical pride, 
by going to windward ; but, although the experiment would now have 
been attended with but little hazard, he was commanded to proceed 
differently. 

" * Pass the slaver's lee-beam. Sir,' said Wilder to him, with a 
gesture of authority ; and then the young captain went himself to lean 
on the weather rail like every other idler on board, to examine the 
object they were so fast approaching. As the Caroline came boldly 
up, seeming to bear the breeze before her, the sighing of the wind, as it 
murmured through the rigging of the stranger, was the only sound that 
issued from her. Not a single human face, not even a secret and 
curious eye, was any where to be seen. The passage was of course 
rapid ; and as the two vessels for an instant lay, with heads and sterns 
nearly equal. Wilder thought it was to be made without the slightest 
notice from the imaginary slaver. But he was mistaken. A' light, 
active form, in the undress attire of a naval officer, sprang upon th^ 
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taflfrail, and waved a sea-cap iu salute. The instant the fair hair was 
blowing about the countenance of this individual, Wilder recognized 
tbe quick keen eye and features of the Rover. 

The next extract exhibits a very powerful and spirit-stirring piece of ! 
sea painting ; it is a description of the storm in which the Royal | 
Caroline went down. 

" The ocean itself appeared admonished that a quick and violent 
change was nigh. The waves had ceased to break in their former 
foaming and brilliant crests ; but black masses of the water were 
seen lifting their surly summits against the eastern horizon, no longer 
relieved by their scintillating brightness, or shedding their own pecu- 
liar and lucid atmosphere around them. The breeze which had been 
so fresh, and which had even blown, at times, with a force that nearly 
amounted to a little gale, was lulling and becoming uncertain, as though 
awed by the more violent power that was gathering along the borders 
of the sea, in the direction of the neighbouring continent. Each 
moment, the eastern puffs of air lost their strength, and became more 
and more feeble, until, in an incredibty short period, the heavy sails 
were heard flapping against the masts — a frightful and ominous calm 

succeeded.'' 

" * Lay the after yards square ! ' he said, in a voice which was 
heard by every man on deck, though his words were apparently spoken 
but little above his breath. Even the creaking of the blocks, as the 
spars came slowly and heavily round to the indicated position, con- 
tributed to the imposing character of the moment, and sounded, in 
the ears of all the instructed listeners, like notes of fearful prepa- 
ration. 

" ^ Haul up the courses!' resumed Wilder, after a thoughtful, brief 
interval, with the same eloquent calmness of manner. Then, taking 
another glance at the threatening horizon, he added with emphasis, 
^ Furl them-^furl them both. Away aloft, and hand your courses,' he 
continued, in a shout ; * roll them up, cheerily ; in with them, boys, 
cheerily ; in !' 

" The conscious seamen took their impulses from the tones of their 
commander. In a moment, twenty dark forms were seen leaping up 
the rigging, with the alacrity of so many quadrupeds ; and, in ano- 
ther minute, the vast and powerful sheets of canvas were effectually 
rendered harmless, by securing them in tight rolls to their respective 
spars. The men descended as swiftly as they had mounted to the 
yards ; and then succeeded another short and breathing pause. At 
this moment, a candle would have sent its flame perpendicularly to- 
wards the heavens. The ship, missing the steadying , power of the 
wind, rolled heavily in the troughs of the seas, which, however, began 
to be more diminutive, at each instant ; as though the startled ele- 
ment was recalling, into the security of its own vast bosom, that por- 
tion of its particles which had, jus^: before, been permitted to gambol 
so madly over its surface. The water washed sullenly along the side 
of the ship, or, as she labouring rose from one of her frequent falls 
into the hollows of the waves, it shot back into the ocean from her 
decks, in numberless little glittering cascades. Every hue of the 
heavens, every sound of the element, and each dusky and anxious 
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coantenance that was idsible^ helped to proclaim the intense interest 
of the moment/* - - - — - 

"As the gust approached, Wilder had seized the slight opportunity 
afiforded by the changeful pufifs of air, to get the ship as much as pos- 
sible before the wind ; but the sluggish movement of the vessel met 
neither the wishes of his own impatience nor the exigencies of the 
moment. Her bows had slowly and heavily fallen oflF from the north, 
leaving her precisely in a situation to receive the first shock on her 
broadside. Happy it was for all who had life at risk in that defence- 
less vessel, that she was not fated to receive the whole weight of the 
tempest at a blow. The sails fluttered and trembled on their massive 
yards, bellying and collapsing alternately for a minute, and then the 
rushing wind slept over them in a hurricane. 

" The Caroline received the blast like a stout and buoyant ship, 
yielding readily to its impulse, until her side lay nearly incumbent on 
the element in which she floated ; and then, as if the fearful fabric 
were conscious of its jeopardy, it seemed to lift its reclining niasts 
i^^ain, struggling to work its way heavily through the water. 

" * Keep the helm a-weather ! Jam it a-weather, for your life ! ' 
shouted Wilder, amid the roar of the gust. 

" The veteran seaman at the wheel obeyed the order with steadi- 
ness ; but in vain he kept his eyes rivetted on the margin of his head- 
sail, in order to watch the manner the ship would obey its power. Twice 
more, in as many moments, the tall masts fell towards the horizon, 
waving as often gracefully upward, and then they yielded to the mighty 
pressure of the wind, until the whole machine lay prostrate on the 
water. 

" * Reflect ! * said Wilder, seizing the bewildered Earing by the arm, 
as the latter rushed madly up the steep of the deck ; Mt is our duty 
to be calm : bring hither an axe.' 

" Quick as the thought which gave the order, the admonished mate 
complied, jumping into the mizzen-channels of the ship, to execute, 
with his own hands, the mandate that he well knew must follow. 

<* * Shall I cut ? ' he demanded, with uplifted arms, and in a voice 
that atoned for his momentary confusion, by its steadiness and 
force. 

^< ^ Holdi Does the ship mind her helm at all ? ' 

" * Not an inch, sir.' 

" * Then cut,' Wilder clearly and calmly added. 

" A single blow sufficed for the discharge of the momentary act. 
Extended to the utmost powers of endurance, by the vast weight it 
upheld, the lanyard struck by Earing no sooner parted, than each 
of its fellows snapped in succession, leaving the mast dependent 
on itself alone for the support of all its ponderous and complicated 
hamper. The cracking of the wood came next ; and then the rigging 
fell, like a tree that had been sapped at its foundation, the little 
distance that still existed between it and the sea. 

" * Does she fall off?' instantly called Wilder to the observant sea- 
man at the wheel. 

" ^ She yielded a little. Sir ; but this new squall is bringing her up 
again.' 
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'^ ' Shall I cut ? * shouted Earing from the main rigging, whither he 
had leaped, like a tiger who had hounded on his prey. 

** * Cut ! ' was the answer. 

^^ A loud and impo^ng crash soon succeeded this order, though not 
before several heavy hlows had heen struck into the massive mast 
itself. As before, the seas received the tumbling maze of spars, 
rigging, and sails ; the vessel surging, at the same instant, from its 
recumbent position, and rolling far and heavily to windward. 

^' * She rights ! she rights ! ' exclaimed twenty voices which had been 
hitherto mute, in a suspense that involved life and death. 

" * Keep her head away ! ' added the still calm but deeply authori- 
tative voice of the young commander. ^ Stand by to furl the fore- 
topsail — let it hang a moment to drag the ship clear of the wreck-^ 
cut, cut — cheerily, men — hatchets and knives — cut with all, and cut 

0f2\\V 

" As the men now worked with the freshened vigour of revived 
hope, the ropes that still confined the fallen spars to the vessel were 
quickly severed; and the Caroline, by this time dead before the 
gale, appeared barely to touch the foam that covered the sea, like a 
bird that was swift upon the wing skimming the waters. The wind 
came over the waste in gusts, that rumbled like distant thunder, and 
with a power that seemed to threaten to lift the ship and its contents 
from its proper element, to deliver it to one still more variable and 
treacherous. As a prudent and sagacious seaman had let fly the hal- 
yards of the solitary sail that remained, at the moment when the 
squall approached, the loosened but lowered topsail was now dis- 
tended in a manner that threatened to drag after it the only mast 
which still stood. Wilder instantly saw the necessity of getting rid of 
the sail, and he also saw the utter impossibility of securing it. Call- 
ing Earing to his side, he pointed out the danger, and gave the neces- 
sary order. 

" * Yon spar cannot stand such shocks much longer,* he concluded ; 

* and should it go over the bows, some fatal blow might be given to 
the ship at the rate she is moving. A man or two must be sent aloft 
to cut the sail from the yards.' 

^" ' The stick is bending like a willow whip,' returned the mate^ 

* and the lower mast itself is sprung. There would be great danger 
in trusting a life in that top, while such wild squalls as these are 
breathing around us.' 

" * You may be right,* returned Wilder, with a sudden conviction 
of the truth of what the other had said. * Stay you then here ; and 
if any thing befal me, try tb get the vessel into port as far north as 
the Capes of Virginia, at least ; on no account attempt Hatteras in 
the present condition o f * 

" * What would you do. Captain Wilder V interrupted the mate, 
laying his hand powerfully on the shoulder of his commander, who he 
observed had already thrown his sea-cap on the deck, and was pre- 
paring to divest himself of some of his outer garments. 

" M go aloft, to ease the mast of that topsail, without which we 
lose the spar, and possibly the ship.' 

'^ ^ Ay, ay, I see that plain enough ; but shall it be said another did 
the duty of Edward Earing f It is your bosineiBS to carry the vessel 
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into the Capes of Virginia, and mine to cut the topsail adrift. If 
harm comes to me, why, put it in the log, with a word or two about 
the manner in which I played my part. Tliis is always the best and 
proper epitaph for a sailor.' 

" Wilder made no resistance ; but resumed his watchful and re- 
flecting attitude, with the simplicity of one who had been too long 
trained to the discharge of certain obligations himself, to manifest 
surprise that another should acknowledge their imperative character. 
In the mean time, Earing proceeded steadily to perform what he had 
just promised. Passing into the waist of the ship, he provided himself 
with a suitable hatchet, and then, without speaking a syllable to any 
of the mute but attentive seamen, he sprang into -the fore-riggkig, 
every strand and rope-yard of which was tightened by the strain nearly 
to snapping. The understanding eyes of his observers comprehended 
his intention ; and, with precisely the same pride of station as had 
urged him to the dangerous undertaking, four or five of the elder ma- 
riners jumped upon the ratlings, to mount with him into an air that 
apparently teemed with a hundred hurricanes. 

" * Lie down out of that fore-rigging !* sbouted^Wilder, through a 
deck-trumpet ; * lie down ; all, but the mate, lie down ! ' His words 
were borne past the inattentive ears of the excited and mortified fol- 
lowers of Earing, but they failed of their effect. Each man was too 
much bent on his own earnest purpose to listen to the sounds of recal. 
In less than a minute, the whole were scattered along the yards, pre- 
pared to obey the signal of their officer. The mate cast a look about 
him ; and, perceiving that the time was comparatively favourable, he 
struck a blow upon the large rope that confined one of the angles of 
the distended and bursting sail to the lower yard. The effect was 
much the same as would be produced by knocking away the key-stone 
of an ill-cemented arch. The canvas broke from all its fastenings 
with a loud explosion, and for an instant, was seen sailing in the air 
ahead of the ship, as though sustained on the wings of an eagle. The 
vessel rose on a sluggish wave — the lingering remains of the former 
breeze — and then settled heavily over the rolling surge, borne down 
alike by its own weight and the renewed violence of the gusts. At this 
critical instant, while the seamen aloft were still gazing in the direction 
in which the little cloud of canvas had disappeared, a lanyard of the 
lower rigging parted, with a crack that even reached the ears of 
Wilder. 

" * Lie down !' he shouted fearfully through his trumpet ; * down by 
the backstays ; down for your lives ; every man of you, down !' 

^ A solitary individual of them all profited by the warning, and 
was seen gliding towards the deck with the velocity of the wind. But 
rope parted after rope, and the fatal snapping of the wood instantly 
followed. For a moment the towering maze tottered, and seemed to 
wave towards every quarter of the heavens ; and then, yielding to the 
movements of the hull, the whole fell with a heavy crash into the sea. 
Each cord, lanyard, or stay snapped, when it received the strain of 
its new position, as though it had been made of thread, leaving the 
naked and despoiled hull of the Caroline to drive onward before the 
the tempest, as if nothing had occurred to impede its progress. 

^ A mute and eloquent pause succeeded this disaster. It appeared 
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as if the elements themselves were appeased by their work, and some- 
thing like a momentary lull in the awful rushing of the winds might 
have been fancied. Wilder sprang to the side of the vessel, and dis- 
tinctly beheld the victims who still clung to their frail support. He 
even saw Earing waving his hand in adieu, \^ith a seaman's heart, and 
like a man who hot only felt how desperate was his situation, but one 
who knew how to meet his fate with resignation. Then the wreck of 
spars, with all who clung to it, was swallowed up in the body of the 
frightful, preternatural-looking mist, which extended on every side of 
thena, fiom the ocean to the clouds. 

'< * Stand by, to clear away a boat !' shouted Wilder, without paus- 
ing to think of the impossibility of one's swimming, or of effecting the 
least good in so violent a tornado. 

" But the amazed and confounded seamen who remained needed not 
instruction in this matter. No man moved, nor was the smallest 
symptom of obedience given. The mariners looked wildly around them, 
each endeavouring to trace, in the dusky countenance of the other, his 
opinion of the extent of the evil ; but not a mouth was opened among 
them all. 

"' It is too late, it is too late P murmured Wilder to himself ; * hu- 
man skill and human efforts could not have saved them.' 

" * Sail, ho !' Nighthead muttered at his elbow,* in a voice that 
teemed with a species of superstitious awe. 

" * Let him come on,* returned his young commander bitterly ; * the 
mischief is ready finished to his hands !' 

Character is not the forte of the author ; but in the portraiture of 
the sons of the Ocean he has peculiar excellence. The Rover himself 
i8,however, a complete failure: the author has tricked him out in too 
many strange attributes ; he is, in fact, a sea-monster. Two of the 
humbler personages of the novel are drawn with uncommon freshness 
and vigour ; they are fine racy specimens of nautical life. Richard 
Fid, and his humble friend Scipio Africanus, otherwise Guinea, as 
Dick, with some little pretension to facetiousness, calls him, are the 
persons in question. The character of Dick Fid is perfectly developed 
in the parts we shall extract. Dick needs no historian ; he is his own 
chronicler, and in a fine protesting air: but with the real spirit of hu- 
manity he acts as the chronicler of Guinea too— and lucky is it for 
Guinea's fame that he does so, for Scipio meddles not with matters of 
speech ; his disinterestedness and selfrdevotion could only be learned 
from his unpretending actions, were it not that he had a frien'd of su- 
perior education in his comrade Dick Fid. He is no better than a 
" nigger/' observes Dick, but his colour has got into my eye, and it is 
now as good as another. Honest Scipio takes all that Miseer Dick 
says with the most perfect submission. They had lived as companions 
for four-and-twenty years, and their attachment to each other seems 
only exceeded by their attachment to Master Harry, who was a sort 
of half-protegd and half-master. When honest Dick, in allusion 
to the supposed connection of Wilder with pirates, is asked if he 
would follow his master to the gallows, he rolls his quid about his 
mouth for some minutes, and then exclaims, " May I be d— d if I 
would not. Such a trifle as a gibbet should not part us." And when 
Scipio has shuffled off this mortal coil, and the pirates are about to 
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east Us l)ody) wUch has hardly ceased to hreathe^ into the sea^Fid^ 
indignant at such unchristian conduct, though himself in danger of 
following his friend in a few seconds, lashes the black body to his own 
to prevent it. — But Dick shall speak for himself: he is giving an 
account of the manner in which they found Wilder when an infant. 

" * Ay ; then you fell in with the African/ said the Rover. 

<< * Then we made our acquaintance ; and although his colour is no 
whiter than the back of a whale, I care not who knows it, after 
Master Harry, there is no man living who has an honester way with 
him, or in whose company I take greater satisfaction. To be sure, 
your Honour, the fellow is something contradictory, and has a great 
opinion of his strength, and thinks his equal is not to be found at a 
weather-earing, or in the bunt of a topsail ; but then he is no better 
than a black, and one is not to be particular in looking into the faults 
of such as are not actually his fellow-creatures.' 

** * No, no ; that would be uncharitable in the extreme.' 

" * The very words the chaplain used to let fly aboard the < Bruns- 
wick !' It is a great thing to have schooling, your Honour ; since, if it 
does nothing else, it fits a man for a boatswain, and puts him in the 
track of steering the shortest course to Heaven. But, as I was say- 
ing, there was J and Guinea shipmates, and in a reasonable way 
friends, for five years more ; and then the time arrived when we met 
with the mishap of the wreck in the West Indies. 

** ^ Well, there were I and Guinea, rowing about in the ocean, on 
short allowance of all things but work, for two nights and a day,head- 
ing-in for the islands ; for, though no great navigators, we could smell 
the land, and so we pull'd away lustily, when you consider it was a 
race in which life was the wager, until we made, in the pride of the 
morning, as it might be here, at east-and-by-south, a ship under bare 
poles ; if a vessel can be called bare that had nothing better than the 
stumps of her three masts standing, and they without rope or rag to 
tell one her rig or nation. Howsomever, as there were three naked 
sticks left, I have always put her down for a full-rigged ship ; and 
when we got nigh enough to look at her hull, I made bold to say she 
was of English build.* 

" * You boarded her I ' observed the Rover. 

*< * A small task that, your Honour, since a starved dog was the 
whole crew she could muster to keep us off. It was a solemn sight 
when we got on her decks, and one that bears hard on my manhood,' 
continued Fid, with an air that grew more serious as he proceeded, 
* whenever I have occasion to overhaul the log-book of memory/ 

" * You found her people suffering of want 1 ' 

" * We found a noble ship as helpless as a halibut in a tub. There 
she lay, a craft of some four hundred tons, water-logged, and motion- 
less as a church. It always gives me great reflection. Sir, when I see 
a noble vessel brought to such a strait ; for one may liken her to a 
man who has been docked of his fins, and who is getting to be good 
fbr little else than to be set upon a cat-head to look out for squalls.' 

" * The ship was then deserted ? ' 

" ^ Ay, the people had left her, Sir, or had been washed away in 
the gust that laid her over* I never could come at the truth of them 
particulfti*s. The dog bad been mischievous, I conclude;i about the 
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decks, and do he had been lashed to a timberrhead, the which saved 
his life, since, happily for him, he found himself on the weather-side 
when the hull lighted a little, after her spars gave way. Well, Sir, 
there was the dog, and not much else, as we could see, though we 
spent half a day in rnmmaging round, to pick up any small matter 
that might be useful ; but then, as the entrance to the hold and cabin 
was full of water, why, we made no great affair of the salvage, after 
all/ 

" * And then you left the wreck ? ' 

" * Not yet, your Honour. While knocking about among the bits 
of rigging and lumber above board, says Guinea, says he, ^ Mister Dick, 
I hear some one making their plaints below.' Now, I had heard the 
same noises myself. Sir; but had set them down as the spirits of the 
people mourning over their losses, and had said nothing of the same, 
for fear of stirring up the superstition of the black ; for the best of 
them are no better than superstitious niggers, my lady ; so I said 
nothing of what I had heard, until he thought fit to broach the sub- 
ject himself. Then we both turned-to to listening with a will ; and 
sure enough the groans began to take a human sound. It was a good 
while, howsomever, before I could make up whether it was any thing 
more than the complaining of the hulk itself; for you know, my lady, 
that a ship which is about to sink makes her lamentations just like 
any other living things.' 

" * I do, I do,' returned the governess, shuddering;/ I have heard 
them, and never will my memory lose the recollection of the sounds.' 

" * Ay, I thought you might know something of the same ; and 
solemn groans they are : but, as the hulk kept rolling on the top of 
the sea, and no further signs of her going down, I began to think it 
best to cut into her abaft, in order to make sure that some miserable 
wretch had not been caught in his hammock, at the time she went 
over. Well, good will, and an axe, soon let us into the secret of the 
moans ! ' 

" ' You found a child ? ' 

" * And its mother, my lady. As good luck would have it, they 
were in a berth on the weather-side, and as yet the water had not 
reached them. But pent air and hunger had nearly proved as bad 
as the bripe. The lady was in the agony when we got her out ; and 
as to the boy, proud and strong as you nbw see him there on yonder 
gun, my lady, he was just so miserable, that it was no small matter to 
make him swallow the drop of wine and water that the Lord had left 
us, in order, as I have often thought since, to bring him up to be, as 
he at this moment is, the pride of the ocean ! ' 

" ' But, the mother ? ' 

" ^ The mother had given the only morsel of biscuit she had to the 
child, and was dying, in order that the urchin might live. I never 
could get rightly into the meaning of the thing, my lady, why a woman, 
who is no better than a Lascar in matters of strength, nor any bettjBr 
than a booby in respect of courage, should be able to let go her hold 
of life in this quiet fashion, when many a stout mariner would be 
fighting for each mouthful of air the Lord might see fit to give. But 
there she was, white as the sail oa which the gtorin bft3 long beaten, 
and limber as a pennant in a calm, with her poor skinny arm around 
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the lad, holding in her hand the very mouthful that might have kept 
her own soul in the hody a little longer.' 

" *• What did she, when you brought her to the light? * 

" ^ What did she!' repeated Fid, whose voice was getting thick and 

husky, ' why, she did a d d honest thing ; she gave the hoy the 

crumb, and mentioned, as well as a dying woman could, that we should 
have an eye ov6r him till the cruise of life was up/ 

'' ' And was that all ? ' 

" * I have always thought she prayed ; for something passed be- 
tween her and one who was not to be seen, if a man might judge 
by the fashion in which her eyes were turned aloft, and her lips moved. 
I hope, among others, she put in a good word for one Richard Fid ; 
for certain she had as little need to be asking for herself as any body. 
But no man will ever Icnow what she said, seeing that her mouth was 
shut from that time for ever after. ' 

"/She died?' 

" * Sorry am I to say it. But the poor lady was past swallowing 
when she came into our hands, and then it was but little we had to 
offer her. A quart of water, with mayhap a gill of wine, a biscuit, 
and a handful of rice, was no great allowance for two hearty men to 
pull a boat some seventy leagues within the tropics. Howsomever, 
w^hen we found no more was to be got from the wreck, and that, since 
the air had escaped by the hole we had cut, she was settling fast, we 
thought it best to get out of her ; and sure enough we were none too 
soon, seeing that she went under just as we had twitched our jolly- 
boat clear of the suction.' 

" * And the boy — the poor deserted child !' exclaimed the gover- 
ness, whose eyes had now filled to overflowing. 

" ^ There you are all aback, my lady. Instead of deserting him, 
we brought him away with us, as we did the only other living crea- 
ture to be found about the wreck. But we had still a long journey 
before us, and to make the matter worse, we were out of the track of 
the traders. So I put it down, as a case for a council of all hands, 
which was no more than I and the black, since the lad was too weak 
to talk, and little could he have said 6therwise in our situation. So 
I begun myself, saying, says I, ^ Guinea, we must either eat this here 
dog, or this here boy. If we eat the boy, we shall be no better than 
the people in your own country, who, you know, my lady, are canni- 
bals ; but if we eat the dog, poor as he is, we may make out to keep 
soul and body together, and to give the child the other matters.* ' So 
Guinea,' says he, * I've no occasion for food at all ; give 'em to the 
boy,' says he, * seeing that he is little, and has need of strength.' 
Howsomever, Master Harry took no great fancy to the dog, which we 
soon finished between us ; for the plain reason that he was so thin. 
After that, we had a hungry time of it ourselves ; for, had we not 
kept up the life in the lad, you know, it would have slipt through 
our fingers.' 

<* * And you fed the child, though fasting yourselves ? ' 

" * No, we wer'n't altogether idle, my lady, seeing that we kept our 
teeth jogging, on the skin of the dog, though I will not say the food 
was over savoury. And then, as we had no occasion to lose time in 
eating^ we kept the oars going so much the livelier. Well, we got in 
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at one of the islands after a time, though neither I nor the nigger had 
much to boast of as to strength or weight when we made the first 
kitchen we fell in with/ 

« ' And the child ? ' 

" * Oh ! he was doing well enough : for, as the doctors afterwards 
told us, the short allowance on which he was put did him no harm.' 

** ^ You sought his friends ? ' 

" « Why, as for that matter, my lady, so far as I have been able to 
discover, he was with his best friends already. We had neither chart 
nor bearings by which we knew how to steer in search of his family^ 
His name he called Master Harry, by which it is clear he was a gentle- 
man born, as indeed any one may see by looking at him ; but not 
another word could I learn of his relations or country, except that, as 
he spoke the English language, and was found in an English ship, 
there is a natural reason to believe he is of English build himself." 

** * Did you not learn the name of the ship !' demanded the attentive 
Rover, in whose countenance the traces of ar lively interest were very 
distinctly discernible. 

" < Why, as to that matter, your Honour, schools were scarce in my 
part of the country ; and in Africa, you know, there is no great matter 
of learning ; so that, had her name been out of water, which it was 
not, we might have been .bothered to read it. Howsomever, there was 
a horse-bucket kicking about her decks, and which, as luck would 
have it, got jammed in with the pumps in such a fashion that it did 
not go overboard until we took it with us. Well, this bucket had a 
name painted on it ; and, after we had leisure for the thing, I got 
Guinea, who had a natural turn at tattooing, to rub it into my arm in 
gunpowder, as the handiest way of logging these small particulars. 
Your Honour shall see what the black has made of it.' 

" So saying, Fid very coolly doflPed his jacket, and laid bare, to the 
elbow, one of his brawny arms, on which the blue impression was still 
very plainly visible. Although the letters were rudely imitated, it was 
not difficult to read in the skin, the words, * Ark, of Lynnhaven.' 

** ^ Here, then, you had a clue at once to find the relatives of the 
boy,' observed the Rover, after he had deciphered the letters. 

" * It seems not, your Honour ; for we took the child with us aboard 
the Proserpine, and our worthy captain carried sail hard after the 
people ; but no one could give any tidings of such a craft as the * Ark, 
of Lynn haven ;' and, after a twelvemonth or more, we were obliged to 
give up the chase.' 

We cannot forbear one other extract in illustration of the characters 
and merits of these two worthies, and of the author too. A sail is 
espied, and after the officers have tried for some time to make her out, 
Scipio, who is at hand, is requested to try his sight. Scipio sees at a 
glance that it is the Dart. The following dialogue takes place :— 

" * Did you see the sail V demanded the Rover. 

* Masser can him wld he naked eye.' 

* Ay, but what make you of him by the aid of the glass V 
« ' He'm ship. Sir.' 
" * True. On what course ?' 
^* * He got he starboard tacks aboard, Sin* 
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<< < Still true. But hftg he signals abroad V 

" ' He'm got free nei^ cloths in he maintop-gallant-royal, Sir/ 

" ^ His vessel is all the better for the repairs. Did you see his 
flags V 

" * He'm shew no flag, masser.' 

" ^ I thought as much myself. Go forward, lad — stay— one often 
gets a true idea by seeking it where it is not thought to exist. Of 
what size do you take the stranger to be V 

" ' He'm just seven hundred and fifty tons, masser.' 

" ^ How's this ! The tongue of your negro, Mr. Wilder, is as exact 
as a carpencer*s rule. The fellow speaks of the size of a vessel that 
is hull down, with an air as authoritative as the runner of the king's 
customs could pronounce on the same, after she had been submitted 
to the office admeasurement.' 

" * You will have consideration for the ignorance of the black ; men 
of his unfortunate state are seldom skilful in answering interrogatories.' 

" * Ignorance 1' repeated the Rover, glancing his eye uneasily, and 
with a rapidity peculiar to himself, from one to the other, and from 
both to the object rising in the horizon : ^ Skilful ! I know not : the man 
has no air of doubt. You think her tonnage to be precisely that which 
you have said V 

" The large dark eyes of Scipio rolled, in turn, from his new com- 
mander to his ancient master, while, for a moment, his faculties ap- 
peared to be lost in inextricable confusion^ But the uncertainty con*- 
tinued only for a moment. He no sooner read the frown that was 
gathering deeply over the brow of the latter, than the air of confidence 
with which he had pronounced his former opinion vanished in a look 
of obstinacy so settled, that one might well have despaired of ever 
driving, or enticing him again to seem to think. 

" ' I ask you, if the stranger may not be a dozen tons lai^ger or 
smaller than what you have named V continued the Rover, when he 
found his former question was not likely to be soon answered. 

" ^ He'm just as masser wish 'em,' returned Seipio. 

" ' I wish him a thousand ; since he will then prove the richer 
prize.' 

" ' I s'pose he'm quite a t'ousand. Sir/ 

^' ^ Or a snug ship of three hundred^ if lined witli gold, might do.' 

" « He look beriry like a free hundred.* 

"< To me it seems a brig.' 

" * I t'ink him brig too, masser.' 

" ^ Or possibly, after all> the stranger may prove a schooner, with 
many lofty and light sail^»' 

" * A schooner often carry a royal,* returned the black, resolute to 
acquiesce in all the other said. 

" * Who knows it is a sail at all ! Forward there ! It may be well 
to have more opinions than one on so weighty a matter. Forward 
there ! send the foretopmftn,that is called Fid, upon the poop. Ybur 
companions are so intelligent and so faithful, Mr. Wilder, that you are 
not to be surprised if they shew an undue desire for their Information.' 

" Wilder compressed his lips, and the rest of the groupe manifested 
a good deal of amazement ; but the latter had been too long accus- 
tomed to the caprice of theilr colnmander, and the formet ^^ Ww wise, 
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to speak at a moment when his humour seemed at the highest. The 
topman^ however^ was not long in making his appearance^ and then 
the chief saw fit again to break the silence. 

^' ^ And you think it questionable whether it be a sail at all f he 
continued. 

^^ ^ He'm saTtain nothing but a fly-away/ returned the obstinate 
black. 

*' ^ You hear what your friend the negro says, master Fid ; hft 
thinks that yonder object^ which is lifting so fast to leeward, id not a 
sail.' 

" As the topman saw no sufficient reason for concealing his astonish- 
ment at this wild opinion^ it was manifested with all the embellishments 
with which the individual in question usually set forth any of his more 
visible emotions. After casting a short glance in the direction of the 
sail, in order to assure himself there had been no deception, he turned 
his eyes in great disgust on Scipip, as if he would vindicate the credit 
of the association at the expense of some little contempt for the igno^ 
ranee of his companion. 

" * What the devil do you take it for, Guinea ? a church ? ' 

" ' I t*ink he*m church,' responded the acquiescent black. 

" * Lord help the dark-skinn'd fool ! Your honour knows that con- 
science is d — mnably overlooked in Africa, and will not judge the 
nigger hardly for any little blunder he may make in the account of his 
religion. But the fellow is a thorough seaman, and should know a top- 
gallant sail from a weathercock. Now, look you S'ip, for the credit of 
your friends, if you've no great pride on your own behalf, just tell 
his- — ' 

*' * It is of no account,' interrupted the Rover. * Take you thia 
glass, and pass an opinion on the sail in sight yourself.' 

•* Fid scraped his foot, and made a low bow, in acknowledgment of 
the compliment; and then, deposing his little tarpaulin hat on the 
deck of the pop, he very composedly, and, as he flattered himself, very 
understanding, disposed of his person to take the desired view. The 
ga«e of the topman was far longer than had been that of his black 
companion; and it is to be presumed, in consequence, much more 
accurate. Instead , however, of venturing any sudden opinion, when 
his eye was wearied, he lowered the glass, and with it his head, 
standing long In the attitude of one whose thoughts had received some 
subject of deep cogitation. During the process of thinking, the weed 
was diligently rolled over his tongue, and one hand was stuck a-kimbo 
into his side, as if he would brace all his faculties to support some 
extraoi-dinary mental effort. 

" * I wait your opinion,' resumed his attentive commander. When Ke 
thought suflicient time had been allowed to mature the Opinion even 
of Richard Fid. 

. " * Will your honour just tell me what day of the month this here 
may be, and mayhap, at the same time, the day of the week too, if it 
shouldn't be giving too muck trouble? ' 
His questions were directly answered. 

^ We had the wind at east-with-soathing, the first day out, and 
then it chopp'd in the night, and blew great guns at north-west, where 
it held for the matter of a w^ek* After which there was an Irishstiaii'a 
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hurricane, right up and down, for a day ; then we got into these here 
trades, which have stood as steady as a ship's chaplain over a punch 
howl, ever since * 

" Here the topman closed his soliloquy, in order to agitate the 
tohacco again, it heing impossihle to conduct the process of chewing 
and talking at one and the same time. 

" ^ What of the stranger?* demanded the Rover, a little impa- 
tiently. 

" * It's no church, that's certain, your honour,' said Fid, very 
decidedly. 

" * Has he signals flying V 

" ' He may he speaking with his flags, but it needs a better scholar 
than Richard Fid to know what he would say. To my eye, there are 
three new cloths in his main-top-gallant royal, but no bunting abroad.' 

" ' The man is happy in having so good a sail. Mr: Wilder, do yoU) 
too, see the darker cloths in question ? ' " 
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ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 
PROM Griffith's translation of cuvier. 

The Harvest Mouse. — These mice are much smaller and more 
slender than the Mus domesticus medius of Ray, and have more of 
the squirrel or dormouse colour ; their belly is white ; a straight line 
along their sides divides the shades of their back and belly. They 
never enter into houses ; are carried into ricks and barns with the 
sheaves : abound in harvest, and build their nest amidst the straws of 
corn above ground, and sometimes in thistles. They breed as many 
as eight at a litter, in a little brown nest, composed of blades of grass 
or wheat. The nest is most artificially platted, and composed of the 
blades of wheat, perfectly round, and about the size of a cricket-ball, 
with the aperture so ingeniously closed, that there is no discovering 
to what part it belongs. It is so compact and well fitted, that it will 
roll across a table without being discomposed, though it contained 
eight little mice, which are naked and blind. As the nest is perfectly 
full, how could the dam, asks Mr. White, come at her litter respec- 
tively, so as to administer a teat to each ? Perhays she open3 different 
places for that purpose, adjusting them again when the business is 
over ; but she could not possibly be contained herself in the ball with 
her young, which, moreover, would be daily increasing in bulk. 

The Burrow of the Marmot. — The burrow of the marmot is 
generally in the elevated parts of the southern European mountains, 
above the limits of the forest, and in the regions of perpetual snow- 
It is formed of an alley or gallery five or six feet long, sufficient only 
in size to permit the animal to pass ; at the extremity of this alley is 
a circular excavation, in which the marmot retires, and hybernates ; 
sometimes the circular cave has two outlets, forming an acute angle 
like the letter Y. An excavation is said always to be found in one 
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of the alleys, which is presumed to he made by the animal, in procnr- 
ing earth to stop the mouth of the burrow previous to its entering on 
its long winter sleep. The commencement of their lethargy seems to 
depend on the beginning of the cold, which varies from the middle of 
September to the middle of October — the newly formed families then 
begin their excavations, and provide dried grass to lie on. M. F. Cu- 
vier informs us that they make a spherical bundle of this dried grass, 
and press it into a state of tolerable consistency, and lie upon it, with 
the head brought down between the legs ; and he adds, that in order 
to close the entrance of their retreat, they at last enter it backward 
with a bundle of hay in the mouth, which they contrive to leave at 
the opening, so as effectually to close it up. 

The Ai. — Old travellers have related a pleasant passage connected 
with the love affairs of these interesting animals ; they say, that at 
the approach of the female ai, the male, by way of preliminary endear- 
ment, falls fast asleep several times. This is a sort of amorous eager- 
ness not unworthy of a being that is equally sluggish in its sensations 
and in its motions. The female has but two mammae, situated on the 
breast. She usually produces but one young one, which is covered 
with hair at its birth, and which the mother drags languidly about on 
her back. 

The a'i is an inhabitant of the southern regions of the New Conti- 
nent, from Brazil as far as Mpxico. The application of the term 
sloth to these animals, and to the other species of Bradypus, is not, 
strictly speaking, perfectly conect ; their extraordinary slowness of 
motion is not the effect of indolence or sloth ; it is a part of the or- 
ganization of the animal, an essential of its nature, and it is no more 
in his power to accelerate his movements, than it is permitted to the 
hare to creep, or the stag to crawl ; it is in vain to urge, to stimulate, 
or to strike him ; nothing in the world can quicken him. Leaning upon 
one side, he raises one of his fore-legs, makes it describe a long arch, 
and then lets it fall again with the most extreme indifference ; after- 
wards, as if fatigued by such an amazing effort, the animal rests on 
the side where the leg was advanced with so much difficulty, and in a 
few moments puts the other in motion in a similar manner. The 
hinder part of the body follows with equal slowness. It has been cal- 
culated that the a'i would employ an entire day to make fifty steps ; 
from this it follows, that, supposing it to proceed without interruption, 
it would take nearly a month to travel a single mile. The tenacity of 
life in the a'i approximates it to the reptile tribe : this is so great, 
that on one of these animals being opened and dissected, he did not 
die immediately, but the palpitation of the heart continued for a con- 
siderable time after the operation. 

GrllEGARIOUS HaBITS OF THE WiLD HoRSES OP AMERICA. — From 

the first period of the arrival of Europeans in the New World, many 
• horses were left to themselves, and propagated very rapidly. They were 
formerly very common at St. Domingo, and even then differed in some 
traits of character from the Spanish race, to which they owe their 
birth. The head was thicker, and the ears and neck longer; but 
where these animals have more particularly multiplied, is in the south- 
^ em continent of America^ and to the south of La Plata. There they 
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may be sometimes met in troops to the number of ten thousand each. 
They also proceed from some Spanish race, but have lost much of the 
elegance, beauty, lightness, and grace of their primitive stock. They 
are not so tall, their heads are thicker, the limbs more clumsy, the 
ears longer, and the coat much rougher. Their usual colour is chests 
nut-bay, and sometimes, but very rarely, black. These uumerous 
troops of wild horses are found in the immense and thinly-inhabited 
plains which extend from the shores of La Plata, to the country of the 
Patagonians. Each inhabits a canton or district peculiar to itself^ 
which it defends from all foreign intrusion as its own especial property, 
nor will it ever abandon it, except when compelled by hunger, or some 
enemy of very superior strength. They march in serried columns, and 
when disturbed by any object, they approach it within a certain dis- 
tance, having the strongest individuals at their head, examine it atten- 
tively, describing One or many circles around it. If it does not ap- 
pear dangerous, they approach with precaution ; but if the chiefs re- 
cognize any danger, and give an example of flight, they are instantly 
followed by the entire troop. 

The instinct which induces horses thus continually to unite in 
families, renders it very dangerous for travellers to fall in with these 
wild troops, for it exposes them to the liability of losing their own 
horses for ever. The moment these hordes perceive any domestic 
horses, they call to them with the utmost eagerness, approaching as 
near them as prudence will permit. If the others are not guarded 
mih the utmost care, they will take to their heels, and it is utterly 
vain to attempt to catch them again. 

These wild horses can be tamed and brought back to a domestic 
state with great facility, even though they are adult when caught. 
The South Americans are extremely dexterous in taking them with 
long cords, or as they are called, lassos, which they throw with won- 
derful address and precision, and thus entwine the animals which they 
are desirous of possessing. Those of the wild studs are watched by 
men in the districts they inhabit, appointed for this purpose, and who 
h^ve no other occupation. They are mounted on some of those horses 
wiiich have been already tamed, and they reconduct the troop to the 
lands of the proprietor whenever they happen to wander. Those men 
are also employed to catch them when there is a necessity. They 
mount on horseback, summon the troop to a quarter from which it 
cannot escape, mingle among them, provided with the instrument above 
mentioned. They fling it on the neck of the animal, which, finding 
itself caught, fastens the knot still tighter by its endeavours to break 
loose. He falls at last when respiration fails, the men throw them 
selves upon him, bind him, and put a strong halter round his neck. 

In each of these wild troops the chief possesses peculiar privi* 
leges. He is the grand sultan, and his harem is very extensive. 
Should any other have the temerity to invade his rights in this way, 
or annoy him in his amours, he would soon pay the forfeit of his . 
audacity. In a case of this sort the rage of the chief knows no bounds ; 
he immediately attacks liis unhappy rival, obliges him to fly, and not 
unfrequently deprives him of life. 

Sometimes, like a proud conqueror, he deigns to admit him in his 
train, as if to witness bis enjoyments* Be would not^ in all pro- * 
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bability^ prote so generous, if he could reflect and foresee tbat the 
conquered enemy of to-day may become In his turn the conqueror of 
to-morrow, and take an ample yengeancc for the aflfronts he has 
received. 

NoLLEKENS. — Mr. NoUckens left 240,000/. behind him, and the name 
of one of our best English sculptors. There was a great scramble 
among the legatees — a codicil to a will with large bequests unsigned, 
and that last triumph of the dead or dying over those who survive — 
hopes raised and defeated without a possibility of retaliation, or -the 
sijQallest use in complaint. The king was at first said to be left residuary 
legatee. This would have been a fine instance of romantic and 
gratuitous homage to majesty, in a man who ajl his life-time could 
never be made to comprehend the abstract idea of the distinction of 
ranks, or even of persons. He Would go up to the Duke of York or 
Prince of Wales (in spite of warning,) take them familiarly by the 
button like common acquaintance, ask them how their father didy 
and express pleasure at hearing he was well, saying, *^ when he was 
gone we should never get such another." He once, when the old king 
was sitting to him for his bust, fairly stuck a pair of compasses into 
his nose, to measure the distance from the upper lip to the forehead, 
as if he had been measuring a block of marble. His late majesty 
laughed heartily at this, and was amused to find that there was a 
person in the world ignorant of that vast interval which separated him 
from every other man. Nollekens, with all his loyalty, hardly liked 
the man, and cared nothing about the king (which was one of those 
mixed modes, as Mr. Locke calls them, of which he had no more 
idea than if he had been one of the cream-^coloured horses) — handled 
him like so much common clay, and had no other notion of the 
matter, but that it was his business to make the best bust of him he 
possibly could, and to set about it in the regular way. There was 
something in this plainness and simplicity that savoured perhaps of 
the hardness and di7ness of his art, and of his own peculiar severity 
of manners. Nolleken's style was comparatively hard and dry. He 
had as much truth and character, but none of the polished graces or 
transparent softness of Chantrey. He had more of the rough, plain, - 
downright honesty of his heart. It seemed to be his character. Mr. 
Northcote was once complimenting him on his acknowledged supe- 
riority — ^' Ay, you made the best busts of anybody ! " " I don't 
know about that,'' said the other^ his eyes (though their orbs were 
quenched) smiling with a gleam of smothered delight, " I only know 
I always tried to make them as like as I could.*'— /fa;3r/i7f^ Table 
Talk. 

Fielding. — During the rehearsal of the Wedding I^y> Garrick, who 
performed a principal part, told Fielding he was apprenensive that the 
audience would make free with him in a particular passage ; and remarked, 
that as a repulse might disconcert him during the remainder of the night, the 
passage should be omitted. *^ No, damn 'em," replied he, " if the scene is 
not a good one, let them find that out." Accordingly the play was hrought 
out without alteration, and as had been foreseen, marks of disapprobation 
appeared. Garrick, alarmed at the hisses he had met With, retired into the 
green-room, where the author ^wis solaei&f( htos^ With a bottle of cham^ 
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pagne. He had by this time drank pretty freely, and glancing his eye at 
the actor, while clouds of tobacco issued from his mouth, cried out, 
" What's the matter, Garrick ? what are they hissing now ?" — " Why, the 
scene that I begged you to retrench," replied the actor : ^' I knew it would 
not do ; and they have so frightened me, that I shall not be able to collect 
myself the whole night," — *' Oh ! damn *em," rejoined he with great cool- 
ness, " they have found it out, have they ? " 

PETITION FOR A SINECURE. 

I^The author of Tom Jones, at a period when many inferior writers were 
largely paid by the ministers, addressed the following lines to Sir Robert 
Walpole, who, however, paid no sort of attention to the wishes of the 
facetious and courtly applicant.] 

While at the helm of state you side, 
Our nation's envy and its pride ; 
While foreign courts with wonder gaze. 
And cause those councils which they praise. 
Would you not wonder, sir, to view 
Your bard a greater man than you ? 
Which that he is you cannot doubt. 
When you have read the sequel out. 

You know, great sir, that ancient fellows. 
Philosophers, and such folks, tell us. 
No great analogy between 
Greatness and happiness is seen. 
:If then, as it might follow straight. 
Wretched to be, is to be great. 
Forbid it, gods, that you should try 
What 'tis to be so great as I. 

The family that dines the latest 
Is in our street esteem'd the greatest ; 
But latest hours must surely fall 
'Fore him who never dines at all. 

Your taste in architect, you know,^ 
Hath been admired by friend and foe ; 
But can your earthly domes compare 
With all my castles — ^in the air } 

We're often taught it doth behove us 
To think those greater who're above us ; 
Another instance of my glory. 
Who live above you twice two story. 
And from my garret can look down 
On the whole street of Arlington. 

Greatness by poets still is painted 
• With many followers acquainted ; 

This too doth in my favour speak ; 
Your levee is but twice a week ; 
From mine I can exclude but one day — 
My door is quiet on a Sunday. 

Nor in the manner of attendance 

Doth your great bard claim less ascendance ; 

Famibar you, to admiration. 

May be approached by all the nation ; 

While I, like the Mogul in India, 

Ana never seen but at the window* 
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If with my greatness you're offended. 
The fault is easily amended. 
For I'll come down with wond'rous ease 
Into whatever place you please. 

I'm not ambitious ', little matters 
Will serve us great but humble creatures : 
Suppose a secretary of this isle. 
Just to be doing with antile ; 
Admiral, general, judge, or bishop ; 
Or I can foreign treatise dish up : 
If the good genius of the nation 
Should call me to nego elation, 
Tuscan and French are in my head ; 
Latin I write, and Greek — I read. 

If you should ask, what pleases best ? 
To get the most and do the least : 
What fittest for ? You know, I'm sure, 
I'm fittest for — a sinecure. 

Useful Women. — The generality of women are brought up to be what i 
called useful, in the first instance, — with as great a display of this usefulness 

as can possibly be played off; and in the next to be what shall I call 

them ? Mcncatchers. Their usefulness, generally speaking, consists in 
doing that which is useless, often worse ; but it is all subservient to the grand 
end. In middle life, they must be exhibited as notables ; that is, in spend- 
ing three or four hours every day in what the English call dawdling;, and the 
Scotch sysling; or, in other words, being a nuisance and hindrance to good 
servants, and vainly attempting to mend bad ones. If in easy or high life, 
an equal portion of time is thrown away in making themselves butterfly 
elegantes, but with still the same object in view. Their mothers, aunts, and 

Erovident elderly female friends, all teach them the arts of catching ; and 
aving little to do that is worth doing, and that can really occupy what was 
intended for a rational mind, they give a large portion of their attention to 
the study of man ; but alas ! not m Pope's sense. What they are chiefly 
adepts in, is the language of the eyes ; not that language which mayenabe 
them to trace the wonders of the mind, but that which leads to a knowledge 
of what they call the heart ; that is, of the idle short-lived vagaries which 
occupy for a few days the fools with whom they are acquainted. — Elizabeth 
Evanshaw. 

The Secret of Cbomwell's Success.— The Fanaticism op Reli- 
gion SET UP AGAINST THE FANATICISM OF HoNOUR. — '*[At the beginning 
of the late war between the king and parliament, I observed that in all en- 
counters the royalists prevailed ; and our men, though superior in number, 
or other advantages, were shamefully routed, dispersed, and slaughtered ; 
and discoursing upon this subject with my worthy friend, Mr. John Hampden, 
a name remembered by most of you with reverence, I told him that this 
calamity, formidable as it was, admitted in my opinion, of a remedy, and 
that by a proper choice of soldiers the state of the war might soon be 
changed. You are, says I, in comparing our forces with those of the enemy, 
to regard, in the first place, the difference between their education and ha- 
bitual sentiments. Our followers are, for the most part, the gleanmgs of 
the lowest rank of the people, serving men discarded, and mechanics without 
employments, men usea to insults and servility from their cradles, without 
any principles of honour, or incitements to overbalance the sense of imme- 
diate danger. Their army is crowded with men whose profession is courage, 
who have been by their education fortified against cowardice, and have been 
esteemed throughout their lives in proportion to their bravery. All their 
officers are men of quality, and their soldiers the sons of gentlemen ; men 
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animated by a sense of reputation^ who had rather die than support the 
ignomony of having turned their backs. Can it be supposed^ that education 
has no force^ and that principles exert no influence upon actions ? Can men 
that fight only for pay, without any sense of honour from conquest, or 
disgrace from being overcome, withstand the charge of gentlemen, of men 
that act upon principles of honour, and confirm themselves and each other 
in their resolutions by reason and reflection ? To motives such as these, 
what can be opposed bv our men that may exalt them to the same degree of 
gallantry, and animate them with the same contempt of danger and of deadi ? 
Zeal for religion is the only motive more active and powerfvd than these, and 
that is in our power to inculcate. Let us choose men warm with regard for 
their religion, men who shall think it an high degree of impiety to fly before 
the wicked and profane, to forsake the cause of heaven, and prefer safety to 
truth ; and our enemies will quickly be subdued. 

'^ This advice was not otherways disapproved than as diflScult to be put in 
execution. This difficulty I imagined myself in some degree able to sur- 
mount, and applied all my industry to levy such men as were animated widi 
the zeal of religion, and to inflame their fervour : nor did the eff*ect deceive 
my expectation ; for when these men were led to the field, no veterans 
could stand before them, no obstructions could retard, or danger aflright. 
them ; and to these men are attributed the victories that we have gained, and 
the peace that we enjoy." — Cromwell's Answer to the Hottse of Commons^ 

Method of Preparing Mishlaw, an Intoxicating Drink of the 
American Indians. — The root of the cassava, after being mashed and 
peeled, is boiled to the same consistence as when to be used for food. On its 
being taken from the fire, the water is poured ofl*, and the roots allowed to 
cool. The pots were then surrounded by all the women, old and young, 
who being provided with large wooden bowls, commenced an attack upon the 
cassava, which they chewed to a consistence of thick paste, and then put 
their mouthfuls into the bowls before them, until these vessels were filled ; 
the bowls were then carried to the king's house, and the contents tumbled 
into a new canoe which had been hauled up from the landing-place, and 
put there for that purpose, there being no cask in the settlement sufficiently 
capacious. I observed that some few of the young men also joined in the 
masticating process, which was continued with much perseverance, until the 

{oint produce of the wooden bowls, from every house in the settlement, 
lad filled the canoe about one-third. Other cassava was then taken, and 
bruised in a kind of large wooden mortar, with a wooden pestle, to a 
consistence of dough, which was afterwards .diluted with cold water, to 
which was added a quantity of Indian corn, partly boiled and masticated, 
in the same manner as the cassava; the whole was then poured into the 
canoe, which was afterwards filled with water, and frequently stirred with 
a paddle, until, in a few hours, it was in a high and abominable state 
of fermentation. The admiral affirmed that the saliva imbibed, was the 
principal cause of the sudden fermentation ; that if the whole had been 
bruised and prepared with water only, the liouor would, before fermen<« 
tation, become too sour for use; and that tne liquor was more or less 
esteemed, according to the health, age, and constitution of the masticators ; 
that, therefore, when he himself wished to give a private Chichee drink, 
he took care that none but his own wives, and young girls should be 
employed ; but as there had been few old women engaged in its pre- 
paration, he thought the liquor before us would be tolerable, and ^' make 
drunk come soon. ' -*- Roberts's Voyages on the East Coast of Central 
America* 

The SoupA Tree. — The soupa merits particular attention. It is a species 
of palm } the trunk, completely armed with prickles or thorns, is from fifty 
to sixty feet high ; on the toiv the leaves branch out similar to those of the 
cocoa tree — they are pinnateoi very thin, undulated, and frizzled towards the 
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points. It bears sereral clusters of fruit, each cluster containing from eighty 
to a hundred. They are first green, then yellow like an apple, and grow red 
as they ripen. They are the size of a hen's egg, and sometimes without any 
kernel ; tne fruit is tarinaciousj and an excellent substitute for bread or vege- 
tables. The wood of the tree is extremely hard, heavy, and close-grained ; 
it is used for bows, staves for striking turtle, and for spear shafts. The stem 
is so prickly tha^ the fruit can only be gathered by means of long bamboos, 
or when it becomes so ripe as to fall from the tree. — Robertas Voyages on the 
JEasi Coast qf Central America. 

Size and Value of Mahogany. — These boats were each cut out of a 
single tree, one mahogany, the other cedar ; measuring about thirty-five feet 
in length ; nearly six feet in breadth ; and above five feet in depth. Few 
people are acquainted with the immense size and value of some logs of 
manogany brought to this country. The following may serve as an example. 
*' The largest and finest log of mahogany ever imported into this country has 
been recently sold by auction at the docks in Liverpool. It was purchased by 
(James Hodgson, Esq. for three hundred and seventy-eight pounds, and after- 
wards sold by him for five hundred and twenty-five pounds, and if it open 
Irrellf it is supposed to be worth one thousand pounds. If sawn into vineers 
it is computed that the cost of labour in the process will be seven hundred 
and fifty pounds. The weight at the King's beam is six tons thirteen hun- 
dred weight." — Roberts's Voyages to the East Coast on Central America. 

Mavnbrs of the Indians on the Mosquito Shore. — The wet season 
is not, with them, considered an unhealthy period ; on the contrary, it is one 
ef rest and enjoyment, during which they form parties for drinking weak 
preparations of cocoa, of which they take immense quantities. Their me* 
^hod of preparing it is extremely simple, it being merely bruised, or crushed 
between two stones, and ground to a consistance of paste, diluted with warm 
water ; and, in this state, passed round to the company in calabashes con- 
taining each about a quart : some Indians drink eight or ten quarts at a 
sitting, which induces a state of sleepy insensibility. At these meetings, it is 
a favourite amusement to tell Ions stories, or make harangues, in a singing 
monotonous tone of voice, to which all listen without interrupting the 
speaker, however improbable the story may be. 1 have frequently in my 
turn, endeavoured to give them an account of some remarkable occurrence of 
my life, or some idea of European power and attainments : — however incom- 
prehensible and impossible some of these things must have appeared to igno- 
rant Indians, they never offered the least interruption. When a story was 
ended, some of the elders would perhaps consider a few minutes, and after 
looking round to collect, as it were, the opinions of the company, would 
gravely say ''lie, Robert, lie." — to which 1 would answer, •* no lie, all true 
English fashion," *' but wow," I would add, ** I am going to tell you a lie 
story" — when they would with the greatest good nature gather round to hear 
** Robert tell story." — Roberts's Voyages on the East Coast of Central America. 

Zoology. — In the district of Cuyo, at the foot of the Andes, on the eastern 
side, is occasionally' discovered a very curious little quadniped, which unites 
the habits of the mole to the appearance of the armadillo. Its upper parts and 
sides are defended by a coat> or irather cloak, of mail, of a coriaceous nature^ 
but exceeding in inflexibility sole-leather of equal thickpess. This cloak 
does not adhere, like that of the armadillo^ to the whole surface, occupying 
the i>lace of the skin — ^but is applied over the skin and fur, forming an 
additional covering, which is attacned only along the middle of the back and 
on the head. The hinder parts of the animal are also protected by it, to 
cover which, it is suddenly bent downwards at nearly a right angle. The 
tail is short, and is directed forwards along the under surface of the body. 
Owing to the rigidity of the case whicl^ so nearly encloses the animal, its 
motions must be limited ahnost entirely to those of mere progression, and 
even for these^ the struQture of its fore-feet is iU suited. The anterior limbs 
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are, indeed, scarcely fitted for any other purpose than that of burrowing. For 
this operation, the long and broad claws with which they are furnished are 
admirably adapted ; and their sharp points and cutting lower edges must 
materially assist in clearing away through the entangled roots whicn it may 
encounter in its subterranean travels. Its teeth resemble those of the slotn 
more nearly than any other animal's ; and it seems to represent, beneath the 
earth, that well-known and singular inhabitant of trees — for its motions, so 
far as can be conjectured from its conformation, must also be executed with 
extreme slowness. A specimen, preserved in spirit, has recently been added 
to the Museum of the Zoological Society, by tne Hon. Captain Percy, R.N, 
who received it from Woodbine Parish, Esq. British Consul at Buenos Ayres. 

The White Bear in the United States. — ;The white bear is the 
only wild beast of these regions that is dangerous. He almost always attacks 
ihe traveller, and when hungry never fails to do so. One of these animals, 
last year, rushed into the canoe of two Bois^brutes while they were resting 
near the bank, and seizing one of them, dragged him into the forest, while 
the other, whose musket had become wet, was totally disabled from assisting 
him. Fortunately, however, a party of Indians were hunting near the spot, 
who ran to his assistance and killed the bear while still grasping his prey. 
The unfortunate man was merely wounded, and gave me the recital of the 
circumstance himself, and likewise sold me the animal's skin. The black 
bear, on the contrary, is extremely timid, and always on the approach of 
man betakes itself to night. Next to the buffalo it is the most valuable of 
all animals to the Indians. Its skin, its flesh, its fat, its tendons, even its 
nails and teeth, are all convertible to purposes of utility. 

Nature has distinguished this animal by peculiar characters. He feeds 
entirely on fruits during summer and autumn, and it is at those seasons that 
the Indians go in search of him in places where fruits are abundant, and 
destroy him. When the cold weather commences he proceeds to hide him- 
self in the hollow of some tree, or in a hole which he digs for himself in the 
earth. Here he remains completely motionless, apparently under the in- 
fluence of the soundest sleep, for the whole of the winter. He sustains him- 
self by sucking his paws, from which the fat with which his body is covered 
seems to pass for his nourishment. The Indians discover his abode sometimes 
by means of dogs which scent him, sometimes by the place which his breathing 
marks in the snow, and they destroy him without his making the least resistance 
or even motion, so that a single pike or lance is sufficient for the purpose. In 
the spring, the season when he quits his den, he in the first place exerts him- 
self to regain possession as it were of those natural powers which have 
remained suspended or paralysed during the whole winter. He cleanses him- 
self by purgative and diuretic simples, which nature points out to him with 
more clearness than they are indicated by our physicians and botanists. As, 
however, so long an abstinence, and this succeeding purgation, must neces- 
sarily have weakened his stomach, and it is consequently necessary for him 
to follow a light regimen, he. commences with fish. 

The manner of his conducting his fishing is tnily extraordinary. Sitting 
on his hind paws on the bank of a river or a lake, he continues so perfectly 
motionless that he might be mistaken for a burnt trunk of some tree, whicn 
frequently deceives even the keen and practised eye of an Indian himself. 
With his right paw he seizes with incredible celerity and skill the fish which 
unsuspectingly pass under his eyes, and throws them on the bank. When 
he has obtained a plentiful supply for his table, he regales himself on a por- 
tion of it, and conceals the rest, that he may have sure recourse to it, as 
appetite serves, during the day : he appears perfectly to know that morning 
and evening are the only times for fishing He afterwards proceeds to a 
more substantial fare, to the flesh of beasts which he hunts or finds dead, and 
at length he returns to his diet of fruits. Thus, at successive periods of the 
year, he is a piscivorous, camivorousy and frugivorous animal. — Bettramis 
Pilgrimage, Vol. ii. pp. 373 — 375. 
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The catalogue of post towns in the United States exhihits perhaps the most 
curious'nomenclature imaginable. There are no less than twenty towns named 
Washington, nine Jeflfersons, eight Madisons, seventeen Monroes, eight Jack- 
sons, six Clintons, two or three Adamses, seventeen Richmonds, fourteen Co- 
lumhias, as many Fairfields, ditto Lebanons, ditto Salems, ditto Mount Plea- 
sants ; of Springfields, Middletowns, and CentreviUes, thirteen each, besides 
hosts of Unions, Concords, Liberties, Newtowns, Wilmingtons, Georgetowns, 
Charlestowns, Elizabethtowns, &c. — Nantucket Inquirer. 

School-Assistants. — A trust is generally accounted honourable in pro- 
portion to its importance and the order oi the qualities or acquirements 
requisite for the discharge of it. There is however one striking exception to 
this rule in the instance of the instructors of youth, who, especially appointed 
to communicate the knowledge and accomplishments which may command 
respect in the persons of their pupils, are in their own denied every thing 
beyond the decencies of a reluctantly accorded civility, and often are refused 
even those barren observances. The treatment which tutors, governesses, 
ushers, and the various classes of preceptors, receive in this boasted land of 
liberality, is a disgrace to the feeling as v^ell as to the understanding of society. 
Every parent acknowledges that the domestic object of the first importance is 
the education of his children. In obtaining the services of an individual for 
this purpose, he takes care to be assured that his morals are good, and his 
acqmrements beyond the common average, — in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases out of a thousand, we may add, beyond chose which he himself possesses, 
and on which he sufficiently prides himself. When he has procured such a 
man as he believes this to be, he treats him with perhaps as much courtesy as 
his cork-drawerj and shows him less favour than nis groom. The mistress of 
the family pursues the same course with the governess which the master adopts 
towards the tutor. The governess is acknowledged competent to form the 
minds and manners of the young ladies — to make mdeed the future women : 
but of how much more consequence in the household is she who shapes the. 
mistress's caps, and gives the set to her head-dress — the lady's maid ! The 
unhappy teachers in almost every family are only placed just so much above 
the servants as to provoke in them the desire to pull them down, an inclinatiou 
in the vulgar menials which is commonly encouraged by the congenial vulgar 
and jealous pride of the heads of the house, impatient of the intellectual 
equality or superiority which they have brought within their sphere. This 
remark however does not apply to the narrow-minded only. All of us regard 
too lightly those who make a profit of communicating what all of us prize, 
and what we know entitles us to respect when we possess it. Some carry 
their neglect or contempt further than others, but all are in a greater or less 
degree affected by the vicious standard of consideration common in the country. 
The instructors of youth serve for low wages ; that is a sufficient cause for 
their being slighted, where money puts its value on every thing and being. 
The butler and groom indeed serve for less than the tutor; but, beside the 
lowness of price, there is another peculiar ingredient in the condition of the 
last, which is, the accompaniment with it of a claim to respect on the score 
of the very acquirements which in the market command so slender a requital. 
It is this very claim, so ill substantiated in hard cash, the secret force of which 
wounds the self-love of purse-proud nothingness, which sinks the poor tutor 
in regard below the man of corks or currycombs. We will not deny too that 
there are families in which the care of wine and the training of horses are 
really accounted, though not confessed, of superior importance to the care 
and training of youth.. These are extreme cases, however, which we would 
not put. The common one is that of desiring and supposing every thing re- 
spectable in the preceptor, and denying him respect— of procuring an mdi- 
vidual to instil virtue and knowledge in the minds of youth, and shewing them 
at the same time the practical and immediate example of virtue and knowledge 
neglected or despised in his person. How can a boy (and boys are shrewd 
enough) believe that the acquirements, the importance of which is dinned ia 
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his ears, are of any value as a means of commanding the respect of the world, 
when he witnesses the treatment, the abject social lot, of the very man who, 
as best stored with them, has been chosen his instructor ? Will ne not natu- 
rally ask. How can these things obtain honour for me, which do not command 
even courtesy for him who is able to communicate them to me ? 

We remember in a litttle volume treating on instruction to have seen this 
anecdote :— 

** A lady wrote to her son, reauesting him to look out for a young lady, 
respectably connected, possessed of various elegant accomplishments and ac- 
quirements ; skilled in the languages, a proficient in music, and above all, of 
an unexceptionable moral character; and to make her an offer of 40/. a-year 
for her services as a governess. The son's reply was^- 

** ' My dear Mother, — 1 have long been looking out for such a person as 
you describe 5 and when 1 have the good forrune to meet with her, 1 propose 
to make her an offer, not 40/. a-year, hut of my hand, and to ask her become, 
not your governess, but my wife.' *' 

Such are the qualities expected and supposed in instructors ; and yet what 
is notoriously their treatment l-^Examiner. 

A DOCILE Pig. — In the new pantomime at Drury-lane, the audience is 
much amused b^ a very small black pig, who, left on the stase by itself, 
leaps upon a chair, thence to a table, and quietly deposits itself m a tureen^ 
On the second night, in attempting the leap from the chair to the table, it 
slipped, and fell to the ground ; on which, with a degree of gravity that 
would have done honour to a philosopher, it remounted the chair a second 
time, and a second time missed gaining the table. No way dismayed, the 
persevering squeaker essayed a third time, and that with an evident increase 
of care and deliberation, and succeeded. This was at once the most curious 
and moral part of the performance, being an illustration of the benefits of 
perseverance in an animal not much larger than a guinea-pig, and of a kind 
usually considered of a very unteachable disposition. 

Romance Reading. — Perhaps the perusal of romances may without in- 
justice be compared with the use of opiates, baneful when habitually and 
constantly resorted to, but of most blessed power in those moments when the 
whole head is sore and the whole heart sicK. If those who rail indiscrimi- 
nately at this species of composition were to consider the quantity of actual 
pleasure which it produces, and the much greater proportion of real sorrow 
and distress which it alleviates, their philantnropy ought to moderate their 
critical pride or religious intolerance. — Sir Walter Scott 

Smollett. — He commenced his career as a professional man, hut was not 
successful as a physician, probably because his independent and haughty 
spirit neglected the bye-paths which lead to fame in that profession. One 
account says that he failed to render himself agreeable to his female patients, 
— certainly not from wantof address or figure, for both wereremarkably pleasing, 
but more probably by a hasty impatience of listening to petty complaints, and 
a want of sympatny with those who laboured under no real indisposition. It 
is remarkable, that although very many, perhaps the greatest number of suc- 
cessful medical men, have assumed a despotic authority over their patients 
after their character was established, few or none have risen to pre-eminence 
in practice who used the same want of ceremony in the co^imencement of 
their career. — Sir Walter Scott* 

Books are faithful repositories, which may be awhile neglected or forgotten, 
but when they are opened again, will again impart their instruction; Memory, 
once interrupted, is not to be recalled. Written learning is a fixed luminary, 
which afler the cloud that had hidden it has passed away, is again bright in 
its proper station. Tradition is but a meteor, which, if it once falls, cannot 
be reundledtWo^mon,* 
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Interview or KiNfi Charles op Spain and Napoleon.— The Art 
OF Ruling. — On taking his seat. King Charles observed the absence of his 
favourite : " And Manuel^ sire, and Godoi ? " The emperor turned towards 
me smiling, and gave me orders to admit Manuel. During dinner some 
discussion took place on the difference of the etiquette and habit of the two 
courts. King Charlei spoke much of his passion for the chase, to which he 
partly attributed his gout and rheumatism. " Every day," said he, " what- 
ever may be the weather, winter and summer, after breakfast and having 
heard mass, I hunt for an hour, and I recommence immediately after dinner 
and pursue it till the close of the day. In the evening Manuel informs me 
whetlier affairs go well or ill, and I retire to rest to recommence the morrow 
in a similar way, that is, if some important ceremony does not compel me to 
desist." Since his accession to the throne this good king had reigned in no 
other manner. — Private Anecdotes of Foreign Courts. 

The discontented man is a watch over wound, wrested out of tune, and 
goes false. — Feltham. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself ever envieth virtue in others; for 
men's minds will either feed upon their own good or upon other's evil; and 
who wanteth the one will prey upon the other ; and wnoso is not of hope to 
attain another's virtue will seek to come at eren hand, by depressing another's 
fortune.— Bacon. 

A Nervous Patient. — ^The pleasantest dotage that I ever read (says 

Lauren ties) was a gentleman at Senes in Italy, who was afraid to , lest 

all the town should be drowned. His physician caused the bells to be rung 
backward, and told him the towii was on fire — whereupon he made water, 
and was immediately cured. 

Employment at Court. — I shorten all the ceremonies of etiquette, they 
are the same in all courts : — ^great dinners, great parties, grand illuminations ; 
always standing, even during never-ending concerts ; sometimes riding, wait- 
ing in large saloons, always serious, always on the look-out, and ever occupied 
eiUier in performing duties, or settUng pretensions and privileges. This is 
pretty nearly the sum of those pleasures so envied and sought after. The 
court of Napoleon and that of the late King of Bavaria, are the only ones in 
which I have beheld natural freedom of intercourse. — Private Anecdotes of 
Foreign Courts. *' 

Antiquities. — From a letter addressed by Signer Rosellini to the editor 
of Le Globe, we learn that there is now at Leghorn a large and curious col- 
lection of Egyptian antiquities. Among these are one hundred and twenty- 
six papyrus manuscripts, one of which is written in hieratic Egyptian 
characters, intermixed with sentences of Greek. It was hoped that the Greek 
might be found to be a translation of the hieroplyphics ; but upon examination 
it proved to be nothing more than a few inscriptions, written at a much later 
epoch than the original, and having no relation to it. Another of these 
manuscripts, in the form of our modern books, and written in the time of 
the Lagidc, contains a treatise on metallurgy, and nearly a hundred receipts 
for purifying or combining metals. Besides the papjri, the collection con- 
tains numerous articles in gold silver, and precious stones ; consisting chiefly 
of necklaces, bracelets, ear-rings, rings, little images, amulets, and ornaments 
of various kinds. Of these, the most curious are three elegant golden brace- 
lets, which belonged to king Touthmosis III., fifth monarch of the 18th 
dynasty, and by the Greeks denominated Moeris. In addition to these, there 
are upwards of a thousand scaraboei, pne of which, of very large dimensions, 
relates to the marriage of Amenophis IL, eighth king of the 18th dynasty, 
wi;h Taia, his queen. There are also two stelai, or columns of calcareous 
Btone^ about three feet high^ upon which are several sculptures in bas-relief 
post admirably executed. 
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CoNVEKiENT MoBE OF CuTTiNo Glass.— The last number of the 
American Journal of Science^ recommends the following simple process for 
dividing a piece of glass tube or rod^ at any required point. By resting it 
horizontally on a vertical support^ while two persons have coiled a string 
once round it at the ^ven piace^ the string is to be drawn backward ana 
forward a few times with velocity, by which means that part of the glass will 
become heated ; and on instantly plunging it into cold water, it ¥^11 crack 
round and divide accurately at the required point. Glass cylinders, three or 
four inches diameter^ it is said, may be readily cut off at any length by this 
simple process. 

Naval Discipline without Flogging. — Lord Collingwood. — ^As 
his experience in command and his knowledge of the dispositions of men 
increased, his abhorrence of corporal punishment grew daily stronger ; and^ 
in the latter part of his life, more than a year has often passed away without 
his having resorted to it even once. '* I wish I were the captain for your 
sakes," cried Lieutenant Clavell one day to some men who were doing some 
part of their duty iU : when shortly after, a person touched him on the 
shoulder, and turning round, he saw the admiral, who had overheard him. 
*^And pray, Clavell, what would you have done if you had been captain?" 
'^ I would have flogged them well, sir." '' No you would ,not, Clavell ; no 
you would not," he replied ; *^ I know you better." He used to tell the 
ship*s company that he was determined that the youngest midshipman should 
be obeyed as implicitly as himself, and that he would punish with great 
severity any instance to the contrary. When a midshipman made a com- 
plaint, he would order the man for punishment the next day ; and, in the 
interval, calling the boy down to him, would say, " In all probability the 
fault was yours ; but whether it were not, I am sure it would go to your 
heart to see a man old enough to be your father disgraced and punishea on 
your account ; and it will, therefore, give me a good opinion of your dis- 
position, if, when he is brought out, you ask for his pardon." When this 
recommendation, acting as it did like an order, was complied with, and the 
lad interceded for the prisoner. Captain Collingwood would make great ap- 
parent difficulty in yielding; but at length woiud say, '^ this young gentle- 
man has pleaded so humanely for you, that, in the hope that you will feel 
a due gratitude to him for his benevolence, I will for this time overlook your 
offence." The punishments which he substituted for the lash were of many 
kmds, such as watering the grog, and other modes now happilv general in 
the navy. Among the rest was one which the men particularly oreaded. It 
was ordering any offender to be excluded from his mess, and he employed in 
every Bort of extra duty ; so that he was every moment liable to csiilea upon 
deck for the meanest service, amid the laugnter and jeers of the men and 
boys. Such an effect had this upon the sailors, that they have often declared 
that they would much prefer having three dozen lashes : and, to avoid the 
recurrence of this punishment, the worst characters never failed to become 
attentive and orderly. How he sought to amuse and occupy the attention of 
the men appears in some of these letters. When they were sick, even while 
he was an admiral, he visited them daily, and suppued them from his 0¥m 
table ; and when dicy were convalescent, they were put into the charge of 
the lieutenant of the morning watch, and daily brought up to the admiral for 
examination by him. The result of this conduct was, that the sailors con- 
sidered him and called him their father ; and frequently, when he changed 
his ship, many of the men were seen in tears for his departure. But with all 
this there was no man who less courted, or to speak more truly, who held in 
more entire contempt, what is ordinarily styled popularity. He was never 
Imown to unbend with the men ; while, at the same time, ne never used any 
coarse or violent language to them himself, or permitted it in others. ^^ If 
you do not know a man's name," he used to say to the officers, " call him 
ssdloT) and not you-sir, and such other appellations ; they are offensive and 
improper."— Correjrponcfewc^ of Admiral Lord Collingwood* 
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American Steam-Boat and Safety-Barge. — In the United States 
a new species of river conveyance is coming into use, which unites the 
advantages of a floating-house and a steam-hoat. This is accomplished 
by having one vessel for the machinery, which draws another exclusively 
devoted to the accommodation of the passengers, the two being con- 
nected by a narrow bridge. The following description of a splendid 
concern of this kind, is taken from a book lately published at Balti- 
more under the title of a " Tour to the Lakes ^'^ &c. 

" This barge, in all respects, except breadth of beam and the ma- 
chinery, resembles the finest you ever did see. It certainly exceeds 
every thing I have ever yet seen in all that enters into the composition 
of safety and comfort. Indeed, there is a splendour too in the orna- 
mented parts which is very striking ; and as if the inventive genius of 
the owners were apprehensive that the ear might grow jealous of the 
eye, that organ has been provided for also, in a fine band of music. 
This beautiful barge is towed by the Commerce, an unusually fine 
steam-boat, and of great power. The connection is by means of two 
pieces of timber some six feet long. These are fastened to either side 
of the bow of the barge, and uniting in the form of a pair of compasses^ 
the upper or joint part receives d bolt of iron which rises out of the 
stern of the Commerce. The connecting parts work on swivels, hence 
none of the motion of the ^eam-boat is communicated to the barge. 
Communication is had between the two, by means of a moveable plat- 
form «omc two and a half feet wide, with hand-rails on either side. 
Openings are made in the stern of the Commerce, and in the bow of 
the barge, in which this platform rests. Some of the advantages which 
the barge possesses over the steam-boat are, in the security from the 
effects of a bursted boiler — freedom from the heat and the steam, and 
from the smell of grease and the kitchen, and from the jar occasioned 
by the machinery, and in the enlarged accommodations — the whole 
barge being set apart for eating, and sleeping, and walking. The 
cabin in which we dine, is below, and is the same in which the gentle- 
men sleep ; and one hundred and eighty persons can sit down at once, 
and each one have elbow-room sufficient for all the purposes of figuring 
with the knife and fork in all the graces of which these two instruments 
are susceptible. At the termination of this immense dining apartment, 
and towards the bow, is a bar most sumptuously supplied with all that 
can be desired by the most fastidious or thirsty. The births occupy the 
entire sides of this vast room ; these are curtained, and in such way as 
to afford retirement in dressing and undressing — ^there being brass rods 
on which the curtains are projected, and these are thrown out at night. 
In the day, the curtains hang close to the births, as is usual. Next 
above this, are the ladies* cabin and apartments — state rooms rather, 
furnished in the most splendid style, and in which a lady has all the 
retirement and comfort which the delicacy and tenderness of her sex 
requires. Over the bar, and upon this middle apartment or tier, is an 
apartment where the gentlemen dress, and shave, and read. All 
around this second story, it being, I should judge, not over two-thirds 
the width of the boat, and resting on the middle of the deck, is a fine 
walk, with settees, where your can sit when you please or lounge. 
Then comes, and over all, the gi'and promenade, with an awning, wl^n 
the sun or rain requires it, over the whole/' 
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LI'l'EIlAaY INTELLIGENCE. 

The third and fouttli Tolum«B oF Mr. Cradock'a Literary and Miscelluieoua Me- 
moirs will ihortlj be pablialieJ, cousitting of a Life of the Auibor, two poroails, 
Aaecdoles of bii Contempoiariea, Bad repriati of Mc. Cradock'a former publicaliODI. 
Edited by J. B. Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. F.L.S. 

A second edition of Ibe " Revolt of tlie Bee»," with a new Preface, and » Dedi- 
calioa to tlie Emigration Committee. 

''' n of the Tragedies of Eacliylus is ptintiug at (he Cambridge UniTer- 



of the Morning, Evening, and Commuuion Srrvices in tlie Liturgy of tbe Church of 
England. 

Preparing for puUication, Biographical h'otices of (lie Apostles, Erangelials, and 
other Saints. With Reaectiooa adapted to Che Itlinor Fesiivals of the Cbuich. By 
the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 

In tlie press, a second eilition of the Reverend Geor^ Croly's Now Interpretation 
of the Apocalypse of St. John. 

The RsTerend £, Bereru Las neariy ready for publication, a Secoad Series of So- 
kctioni team tlie papen of Adduon, in the Specttttor nul OnwcUu. 
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The BeTerend R. Denn Hampden ib preparing for publication, a volume of Paro- 
chial Sermons. 

The fourth and concluding volume of the Reverend H. Soame's History of the Re- 
formation of the Church of England, is in the press. 

A new and improved edition of Debrett's Peerage will shortly appear, and will 
contain a new set of plates. 

Mr. M. Brydges is preparing for publication, in one volume 8vo, a History of the 
Roman Empire, under Constantine the Great. 

A new edition of the Chiistian Year, in one volume, will shortly appear. 

The editor of The Mirror has in the press a closely printed volume, entitled Arcana 
of Science and Art for 1828 ; being the Popular Discoveries and Improvements of the 
past year ; abridged from the Transactions of Public Societies and other Scientific 
Journals, British and Foreign. 

In the press, Longinus, a Tragedy, in Five Acts ; the Funeral of the Right Hon. 
George Canning ; Lines to the Memory of Sir John Cox Hippisley, Bart, and other 
Poems, by Jacob Jones, Esq. 

Early in January will be published, No. I. of Designs for Villas, on a moderate 
scale of expence, adapted to the vicinity of the metropolis, or large towns ; with 
Ground Plans, Elevations^ &c. By J. G. Jackson. 

The Rev. Edward INIangin is translating from the French the Life of Jean Bart, 
naval chieftain in the time of Louis XIV. 

The Rev. G, Retford, M.A. is preparing for publication the Memoirs and Remains 
of the Rev. John Cooke, late pastor of tlie Independent congregation at Maidenhead. 

In the course of the present beasou will appear, a new edition of an Arrangement 
of British Plants, by W. Withering, Esq., L.L.D. F.L.S. &c. 

In the press, Elements of Mental and Moral Science, 1 vol. 8vo. By G. Payne, A.M. 

Mr. Blaquiere is about to publish a third volume on the affairs of Greece. 

Mr. T. Hopkins, of Manchester, has in the press an Essay on Rent of L^d, and 
its Influence on Subsistence and Population ; with Observations on the operating 
Causes of the present Condition of the labouring Classes in various Countries. 

In the press, Penelope, or Love*sLabour Lost. A novel, by the author of *' Truckle- 
borough Hall." 

In the course of this month the first two, of four vols, of the Life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, by Wilham Hazzlitt, price 30s. 

The second volume of Allen's History of London, Westminster, Boroueh of South- 
wark, and parts adjacent ; with engravings, 9s. 6d, The third volume is m the press, 
and will shortly appear. 

Mr. Britten's History and Illustrations of Peterborough Cathedral will be completed 
in February, 1828. 
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WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Robson's Views of English Cities, 94 engravings; large paper, 91, small paper, 1/. 

A Pilgrimage in Europe and North America ; leading to the discovery of the Sources 
of Bloody River and the Mississippi. By J. C. Beltrami, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
portrait, and numerous plates, ^lans, map, &c. price 1/. lis. 6d, boards. 

^ The Oriental Missionary ; being some account of a mission, undertaken with a 
view to the Propagation of Christian Knowledge in Arabia, and on the Banks of the 
Euphrates, during the years 1824-5. By the Rev. C. Judkin. In 1 vol. small 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d, boards. 

The Union of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, exemplified in 23 engravings 
and six wood- cuts, with descriptive accounts of the House of John Soane. By John 
Britton, F.S.A. 4to. 2/. 2s. ; imp. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

Topographical Sketches of North Wiltshire. 8vo. 1/. lis. 6f/.; large paper, with 
proofs, 21. 6s» 

Pugin and Le Keux's Engraved Specimens of the Architectural Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy ; consisting of Plans, Elevations, Views, &c. of several Edifices of that Pro- 
vince. Edited by John Britton, FJS.A. &c. 4to. 61, 6s.; large paper, 10/. 10s. 

Architectural Illustrations of the Public Buildings of London ; accompanied by 
Historical and Descriptive Accounts of each Edifice. By J. Britton, F.S.A., and A. 
Pugin, architect. Two -vols. 8vo. 5/. 5s. ; imp. 8vo. 8/, 8s. ; 4to, with proofs on India 
paper, 14i. 14s, 
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Arcbitectaral Antiquities of Great Britain ; containing 278 engravings of Castles, 
Churches, old Mansions, Crosses, &c. with Historical Accounts. 6 vols. 4to. 26i. 12*. ; 
large paper, 43/. 

Richard Bayne*8 Catalogue of an extensive collection of Sermons, Discourses, and 
Lectures, by the most eminent divines of the Church of England, Puritans and Dis- 
senters, Is. 6d, 

Part III. of Richard Baynes's Catalogue for 1827-8 of Theology and General 
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CHARACTER OF LORD COtUNGWOOD. 

A Selection from the Public and Private Correspondence of Vice- Admiral Lord 
Collingwood ; interspersed with Memoirs of bis Life. By G. L. Newnbam Colling' 
wood, Esq. F.R.S. London. Ridgway. 1828. 

» 

The Editor of Lord CoUingwood^s Correspondence lays the letters 
of this admirable man before the public, in the confident belief that 
few occasions will ever be found of presenting to the navy and the 
world at large a more perfect example of an English sailor. This is 
true. Lord Oollingwood*s private letters exhibit all the qualities 
requisite for the governing a ship, for directing a fleet, for subduing 
an enemy ; and more than this, they show him not merely the perfect 
sailor but the perfect gentleman — generous, warmhearted, judicious, 
gentle, brave, affectionate, simple, and honourable. The gross ideas 
vulgarly entertained of the characteristics of a naval ofl&cer will justify 
some exposition of what that person ought to be, and some exempli- 
fication of what he actually was in the person of Collingwood. 

Nautical skill, acquired only by time, attention, and with the aid of 
previous collateral instruction, is of course a most essential quali- 
fication : a mere seaman may, however, make a tolerable subordinate 
officer ; but the duties of a commander of a ship's crew require moral 
qualities as valuable as they are rare. If, indeed, he choose the easier 
task of playing the tyrant, by the aid of the lash, and by violence of 
temper and insolent hauteur, he may contrive, in ordinary circum- 
stances, to control the people under his command : he becomes, how- 
ever, the first devil of a pandsemonium, where the milder spirits lead 
a life of torture, and the fiercer enjoy the smothered indulgence of 
hateful passions. An occasion is only wanted to blow all this bad 
feeling into a flame. If circumstances favour the commander, he may 
perhaps succeed in subduing it at the expense of a few deaths at the 
yard-arm, and a few floggings, imprisonments, and short allowances. If 
he fail, his own life and those of his oflicers is sacrificed; or should he be 
able to keep under control the inflamed tempers and rancorous feelings 
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that corrode the hearts of his crew, his ship is unfit for real service, 
shows itself wanting in the hour of need, and hoth men and chief get 
a black name in the navy. In this Correspondence we find several 
instances of ships, from the ill-government of the captain, being con- 
sidered worse than useless ; and the admiral beseeching the ministers 
to withdraw their pernicious aid. Such passages as these occur : — 

^* I once intimated that it would be very agreeable to me if the — were 
ordered to £ugland from the fleet. I have directed inquiries into the causes 
of the cdtnpkints wbicb are made on all sides, n^ithout yet knowing where to 
&3i the source of thein ; whether in the want of a proper government, or in 
the perverseness of those who are to be governed. But in her present state I 
•xpect no good service from her ; and her example may be pernicious. It is 
for this reason that I am anxious she should be removed to England ; for, 
even without a ship in her stead, I shall consider the squadron as much 
strengthened by her being withdrawn from it." - - - 

'* It is known to ydii now mtich trouble I had With the , from the 

dissatisfaction in the ship's company. I am very glad to find that there are 
BOW MO" sytnptoiris of it remaining. Every thing appears to be quiet ; but in 
preparing for battle last week, several of the guns m the after part of the ship 
were found to be spiked, which had probably been done when that conten- 
tious spirit had existed."— p. 51. 

He also stated more than once, that some of the younger captains, 
endeavouring to conceal by great severity their own unskilfulness and 
want of attention, beat the men into a state of insubordination. " We 
have lately," he says, in writing to a friend, " had two courts martial, in 
which such conduct was proved as leaves it doubtful whether It t^as 
founded in cruelty or folly. The only defence which was urged, 
Was the plea of youth and inexperience ; and yet it is to such youth 
And inexperience that the honour and interests of our country are 
liitrilsted." 

Cdllitigwood wfts captain of the Excellent, in the Mediterranean 
fleet, when Lord St. Vincent subdued that spirit of mutiny in it which 
bad broken out at the Nore. It was the practice of this admiral to 
dtaft the most ungoternable spirits into the Excellent. '^ Send them 
to CollingWdod/* he used to say, *^ and he will bring them to order." 
Now, while capital punishments were frequently taking place in other 
ships, Captain Collingwood, simply by the force of moral power, 
governed his ship and nlaintained discipline, not only without the 
ntfcessity of bringing the men to trial for their lives, but almost without 
the infliction of any corporal punishment whatever. 

On one occasion, a seaman was sent from the Romulus, who had 
pointed one of the forecastle guns, shotted to the muzzle, at the 
quarter-deck, and, standing by it with a match, declared that he would 
fire at the officers, unless he received a promise that no punishment 
should be inflicted upon him. On his arrival on board the Excellent, 
Captain Collingwood, in the presence of many of the sailors, said to 
Wm, with great sternness of manner, " I know your character well, but 
beware how you attempt to excite insubordination in this ship ; for 1 
have Such confidence in my men, that I am certain I shall hear in an 
hour of every thing you are doing. If you behave well in future, I will 
treat you like the rest, nor notice here what happened in another ship : 
but if you endeavour to excite mutiny, mark me well, I will instantly 
head you up in a cask, and throw you into the sea." Under the 
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treatment which he met with in the Excellent, this man becatne t^ 
good and obedient sailor, and never afterwards ^b,H any cause of 
complaint. 

Properly to estimate this triumph, it must be recollected, to use 
Lord Collingwood's own words, " how large a proportion of the crews 
of the ships are miscreants of every description, and capable of eviery 
crime ; and when these predominate, what evils may we not dread from 
the demoniac councils and influence of such a mass of mischief!" 
His repugnance to corporal punishments strengthened with his expe- 
rience^; and his biographer gives a picture of his cohciliating conduct^ 
which will explain to all similarly situated, how they may avcid this 
dangerous resource of the weak and the cruel. Some one has said of 
a general, that when he knows not what to do he fights a battle. It 
is the same with a captain, who only resorts to flogging because bis 
incapacity does not suggest other means of compassing his end. 

^^ As his experience in command and his knowledge of the dispositions of 
men increased, his ahhorrence of corporal punishment grew daily stronger ; 
and, in the latter part of his life, more than a year has often passed away 
without his having resorted to it even once. ' I wish I were the captain for 
your sakes,' cried Lieutenant Clavell one day to some men who were doing 
some part of their duty ill : when shortly after, a person touched him on the 
shoulder, and turning round, he saw the Admiral, who had overheard him. 
^ And pray, Clavell, what would you have done if you had heen captain ?' 
' I would have flogged them well, sir.' * No you would not, Clavell ; no 
you would not,' he replied ; ' I know you better.' He used to tell the 
ship*s company that he was determined that the youngest midshipman should 
be obeyed as implicitly as himself, and that he would punish with great 
severity any instance to the contrary. When a midshipman made a com- 
plaint, he would order the man for punishment the next day ; and, in the 
interval, calling the boy down to him, would say, ' In all probability the 
fault was yours ; but whether it were or not, I am sure it would go to your 
heart to see a man old enough to be your father disgraced and punished on 
your account ; and it will, therefore, give me a good opinion of your dis- 
position, if, when he is brought out, you ask for his pardon.' When this 
recommendation, acting as it did like an order, was complied with, and the 
lad interceded for the prisoner, Captain Collingwood would make great ap- 
parent difficulty in yielding ; but at length womd say, ' this young gentle- • 
man has pleaded so humanely for you, that, in the nope that you will feel 
a due gratitude to him for his benevolence, I will for this time overlook your 
offence.' 

" The punishments which he substituted for the lash were of many kinds^ 
such as watering the grog, and other modes now happily general in the 
navy. Among the rest was one which the men particularly dreaded. It 
was the ordering any offender to be excluded from his mess, and be employed 
in every sort of extra duty ; so that he was every moment liable to called upoll 
deck for the meanest service, amid the laughter and jeers of the men and 
boys. Such an effect had this upon the sailors, that they have often declared 
that they would much prefer having three dozen lashes : and, to avoid the 
recurrence of this punishment, the worst characters never failed to become 
attentive and orderly. *^How he sought to amuse and occupy the attention of 
the men appears in some of these letters. When they were sick, even while 
he was an admiral, he visited them daily, and suppued them from his oWEi 
table ; and when they were convalescent, they were put into the charge of 
the lieutenant of the morning watch, and daily brought up to the Admiral for 
examination by him. The result of this conduct was, tnat the sailors con<< 
sidered him and called him their father ; and frequently, when he ehangcjl 
his ship, many of the men were seen in tears for his departure. But with aU 
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ihis there was no man who less courted^ or to speak more truly, who held in 
more entire contempt, what is ordinarily styled popularity. He was never 
known to unbend with the men ; while, at the same time, ne never used any 
coarse or violent language to them himself, or permitted it in others. ' If 
you do not know a man*s niime,' he used to say to the officers, ^ call him 
sailor, and not you-sir, and such other appellations ; they are offensive and 
improper.' With regard to expressions it may be added, that, after the occur- 
rences at the Nore, he had the most decided objection to the use of the word 
mutiny. When complaints were made of conduct which was designated as 
mutinous, he would exclaim, ^ Mutiny, sir ! mutiny in my ship ! If it can 
, have arrived at that, it must be my fault and the fault^of every one of the 
officers. It is a charge of the gravest nature, and it shall be most gravely 
Inquired into.' With this view of his feeling on this subject, the officer was 
g;enerally induced to consider and represent the affair more lightly, or some- 
times to pass it over altogether. 

'' His conduct to his officers was of a similar kind. His perfect knowledge 
of all matters of seamanship, and his quick and correct eye, enabled him in 
an instant to discover any thing that was out of order in his ship ; and his 
reproofs on these occasions, though always short, and conveyed in the lan- 
guage of a gentleman, were deeply felt : so that to many officers, and parti- 
cularly to tne young a^d careless, ne was an object of dread, and was consi- 
dered by all as a strict disciplinarian. ' I have given you, sir, a commission,' 
said Lord St. Vincent to Lieutenant Clavell, who was then a perfect stranger 
to Captain Collingwood, but who never left him till he was made by him a 
post-captain, ' into the Excellent ; but remember you are going to a man who 
will take it away from you to-morrow if you benave ill.' He^ treated the 
midshipmen with parental care, examining them himself once a week, and 
declaring that nothing would give him greater pain than that any young man 
in his ship should be unable to pass : and when off duty, he did every thing 
in his power to make his officers at ease, and to promote their welfare. With 
those to whom he became attached, from observing their attention to their 
duty, which was ever the road to his regard, his friendship and confidence 
were affectionate and unbounded." — ^pp. 45 — 48. 

Aware of the truth of the old proverb, which attributes all mischief 
to idleness, Lord Collingwood used to get up amusements for his crew 
during periods of inaction. In a letter to Mr. Blackett, he speaks 
of one of the plans which he had hit upon to while away the time of 
his men, and cheat them of their impatience : — 

*' My wits are ever at work to keep my people employed, both for health's 
sake, and to save them from mischief. We have lately been making musical 
instruments, and have now a very good hand. Every moonlight night the 
sailors dance ; and there seems as much mirth and festivity as if we were in 
Wapping itself. One night the rats destroyed the bagpipes we had made, by 
eating the bellows ; but they suffer for it, for in revenge we have niade traps 
of all constructions, and have declared a war of extermination against them. 
My appointment as Commodore was only during the absence of the esta^ 
blished number of Admirals ; and now Sir John Orde and Admiral Frederick 
make the number up again, I shall strike my broad pendant and rettirn to 
my private station." — p. 55. 

The captain of a ship is in fact the father of a very large family : 
his men are boys in all but size. But how few fathers are there that 
rule a household with peace and happiness to all its members ! And 
the more difficult task must find a rarer proportion of person, qualified 
to perform its duties. A cynic might remark, however, that the captain 
of a ship is sole and absolute ; and that that frequent source of dis- 
agreement and mismanagement does not exists a partner not only in the 
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cares, but the authority of command. This renders his task an easier 
one. There is no imperium in imperio, 

A leader in the navy has, besides the duties of command, the duties 
of obedience, often even a greater trial of patience. He must execute 
orders, which, perhaps, a better judgment may teach him are absurd. 
He must perform inglorious and harassing service, while men less qualified 
are placed in the way of fame and promotion. He must see rivals of in- 
ferior merit, and perhaps altogether destitute of real claims to employ- 
ment, preferred before him, not merely without grumbling, but he must 
not permit these disappointments to damp his ardour, or unfit him for the 
cheerful exercise of his calling. While other men are sent home to the 
enjoyments of domestic pleasures, he must not repine if, from year to 
year, disappointment succeeds disappointment ; and if, in the midst of 
his own ill health, or melancholy news from his family, he is still 
obliged to weary the winds with sailing and resailing on some few 
leagues of sea, and wearing out his life in watching a fleet, which never 
intends to leave its port until he and his companions are gone. Of 
Lord Collingwood's behaviour under circumstances similar to these 
we will collect a few instances from his interesting Correspondence. 

In a letter to Captain Ball, (afterwards Sir Alexander Ball,) dated 
Excellent, still off Cadiz y October 28^A, 1798, the following passage 
occurs ; — 

'^ I have been almost broken-hearted all the summer. My ship was in as 
perfect order for any service as those which were sent ; in zeal I will yield to 
none ; and my friendship — my love for your admirable Admiral [^meaning 
Sir H. Nelson] gave me a particular interest in serving with him. I saw 
them preparing to leave us, and to leave me, with pain ; but our good Chief 
found employment for me, and to occupy my mind sent me to cruise off St. 
Luccars, to intercept — the market boats, the poor cabbage carriers. Oh ! 
humiliation. But for the consciousness that I did not deserve degra- 
dation from any hand, and that my good estimation would not be depreciated 
in the minds of honourable men by the caprice of power, I should have 
died with indignation." — ^p. 63. 

In a letter to Mr. Blackett, when he was rear-admiral, and had a 
squadron of the Channel fleet, dated Neptune^ off Brest , Aug, 15, 
1800:— 

^^ I do assure you, when 1 reflect on my long absence from all that can 
make me happy, it is very painful to me, and what day is there that I do not 
lament the continuance of this war } We are wandering before this port» 
with no prospect of change for the better. Nothing good can happen for us 
short of peace. Every officer and man in the fleet is impatient for release 
from a situation whicn daily becomes more irksome to all. I see disgust 
growing round me very fast. Instead of softening the rigours of a service 
which must, from its nature, be attended with many anxieties, painful 
watchings, and deprivation of every thing like comfort, a contrary system is 
pursued, which has not extended to me ; but I see its effects on others, and 
deplore them. What I feel as a great misfortune, is, that there is no exercise 
of the military part of the duty, no practice of those movements, by a facility 
in which one fleet is made superior to another. Whoever comes here ignorant 
in these points, must remain so; for he will find other employment, about 
blankets ^nd pig-sties, and tumbling provisions out of one ship into another* 
How the times are changed } Once, when officers met, the first question 
was — What news of the French ? is there any prospect of their coming to 
sea } Now there is no solicitude on that subject, and the hope of peace a&ne 
engages the attention of every body/*— p. 69. 
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In a letter to the same, dated Barjleur, Torbay^ October 4, in the 
same year : — 

^^ It is a great comfort to me> banished as I am from all that is dear to 
me^ to learn that my beloved Sarah and her girls are well. Would to Heaven 
that it were peace ! that 1 might come, and for the rest of my life be blessed 
in their affection. Ipdeed^ this unremitting hard service is a great sacrifice^ 
giving up all that is pleasurable to the soul^ or soothing to the mind^ and 
engaging in a constant contest with the elements, or with tempers and dis- 
positions as boisterous and untractable. Great allowance should be made for 
us when we come on shore ; for being long in the habits of absolute com- 
mand, we grow impatient of contradiction, and are unfitted for the gentle 
intercourse of quiet life." — p. 70. 

To the uncertainty of a sailor's domestic joys, the two short extracts 
following will bear ample testimony : — 

" Sarah will have tpld you how and when we met ; it was a joy to me 
that I cannot describe, and repaid me, short as our interview was, for a world 
pf woe which I was suffering on her account. I had been reckoning on the 
possibility of her arrival that Tuesday, when about two o'clock I received an 
express to go to sea immediately with all the ships that were ready, and had 
we not then been engaged at a court-martial, I might have got out that day ; 
but this business delayed me till near night, and I determined to wait on 
$hore until eight o'clock for the chance of their arrival. I went to dine with 
Lord Nelson ; and while we were at dinner their arrival was announced to 
me. I flew to the inn where I had desired my wife to come, and found her 
and little Sarah as well after their journey as if it had lasted only for the day. 
No greater happiness is human nature capable of than was mine that evening ; 
but at dawn we parted, and I went to sea. Lord St. Vincent has, however, 
been so good as to promise that I shall go*to Plymouth whenever I can be 
spared from the fleet. 

^' You will have heard from Sarah what a meeting we had, how short our 
Interview, and how suddenly we parted. It is grief to me to think of it now ; 
it almost broke my heart tnen. After such a journey, to see me but a few 
hours, with scarce time for her to relate the incidents of her journey, and no 
time for me to tell her half that my heart felt at such a proof of her affection ; 
but I am thankful that I did see her and my sweet child. It was a blessing 
to me, and composed my mind, which was before very much agitated. 
I have little chance of seeing her again, unless a storm should drive us 
into port, for the French fleet is in a state of preparation, which makes it 
necessary for us to watch them narrowly."'— pp. 73, 74. 

The pains of responsibility are exemplified in the following anecdote 
supplied by the editor, and not by the Correspondence : — 

'^ During this time he frequently passed the whole night on the quarter-? 
deck — a practice which, in circumstances of difficulty, he continued to the 
latest years of his life. When, on these occasions, be has told his friend 
Lieutenant Clavell, who had gained his entire confidence, that they must not 
leave the deck for the night, and that officer has endeavoured to persuade him 
^at there was no occasion for it, as a good look out was kept, and represented 
that he was almost exhausted with fatigue; the Admiral would reply, 
' I fear you are. You have need of rest ; so go to bed, Clavell, and I will 
watch by myself.* Very frequently have they slept together on a gun, from 
which Admiral Collingwood would rise from time to time, to sweep the 
horizon with his night-glass, lest the enemy should escape in the dark." — p. 81. 

The few lines in one of his letters about this time, exhibit an admiral of 
the fleet so earnestly intent upon his duty^ that he bad not; and could 
not, procure a coat to his back 'r^ 
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^^ I have been eighteen weeks at sea> and have not a sick man in my ship; 
but now the cold weather is beginning, I fear we shall feel the want of warm 
clothing. I am sure I shall ; for when I sailed I had not time to make a 
coat, and have only two, one of which is very old ; but I did not expect I 
should have been so long without the means of getting one." — ^p. 82. 

The day of preparation is long and laborious, trying to the health, 
the temper, and the morals of a man. The day of action has likei)^]80 
its trials: the skill of the seaman is racked to the intpnsest stretch; 
his zeal and courage must transport the firm an4 conciliating governor 
into the ardent and daring leader, fearless for himself, and inspiring 
confidence and alacrity into every man that can catch the animated 
glance of his eye, or hear the spirit-stirring notes of his voice a^ -he 
gives his directions for the conflict. That Lord Collingwood's cha- 
racter was as strong in this point of view as in others, needs only the 
confirmation, to be found in the following description of his con4ucton 
the day of the victory of Trafalgar : — 

'^ It has been said, that no man is a hero in the eyes of his valet-de- 
chambre; but that this is not universally true, is proved by the account 
which was given to the editor by Mr. Smith, Admiral Collingwood's valued 
servant. ' I entered the Admiral's cabin,' he observed, ' about daylight, 
and found him already up and dressing. He asked if I had seen the French 
fleet ; and on my replying that I had not, he told me to look out at them^ 
adding that, in a very short time, we should see a great deal more of them. 
I then observed a crowd of ships to leeward ; but I could not help loojdng 
with still greater interest at the Admiral, who, during all this tune, was 
shaving himself with a composure that quite astonished me/ Admiral 
CoUingwood dressed himself that morning with peculiar care ; and soon after^ 
meeting Lieutenant Clavell, advised him to pull oflf* his boots. ^ You had 
better,' he said, ^ put on silk stockings, as I have done : for if one should get 
a shot in the leg, they would be so much more manageable for the surgeon/ 
He then proceeded to visit the decks, encouraged the men to the discnai^e 
of their duty, and addressing the officers, said to them, ^ Now, gentlemen, let 
us do something to-day which the world may talk of hereafter. 

" He had changed nis flag about ten days before the actipn, from the 
Dreadnought ; the crew of which had been so constantly practised in the 
exercise of the great guns, under his daily superiptendance, that few ships'* 
companies could equal them in rapidity and precision of firing. He was 
accustomed to tell tnem, that if they could firetnree well-directea broadsides 
in five minutes, no vessel could resist them; and, from constant practice, 
they were enabled to do so in three minutes and a half. But though he left 
a crew which had thus been discmlined under his own eye, there was an ad- 
vantage in the change ; ifor the Royal Sovereign, into which he went, had 
lately returned from England, and as her copper was ouite clean, she much 
outsailed the other ships of the lee division. Lord Nelson had made the 
Royal Sovereign's signal to pass through the enemy's line at the twelfth ship 
from the rear ; but Admiral CoUingwood observing her to be a two-deckea 
ship, and that the second astern of her was a first-rate, deviated so far from 
the order as to proceed to the attack of this last, which carried Admiral 
Alava's flag. While they were running down, the well-known telegraphic 
signal was made of, ' England expects every man to do his duty.' MHiien 
the Admiral observed it first, he said that he wished Nelson would make no 
more signals, for they all understood what they were to do : but when the 
purport of it was communicated to him, he expressed great delight and ad- 
miration, and made, it known to the officers and ship's company. Lord 
Nelson had been requested by Captain Blackwood (who was anxious for the 
preservation of so invaluable a life) to allow some other vessels to take the 
lead^ and at last gave permission that the Temerair^ should go a-head of 
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him ; but resolving to defeat the order which he had given, he crowded more 
sail on the Victory, and maintained his place. The Royal Sovereign was 
far in advance when Lieutenant Clavell observed that the Victory was setting 
her studding sails^ and with that spirit of honourable emulation which pre- 
vailed between the squadrons, and particularly between these two ships^ he 
pointed it out to Admiral Collingwood, and requested his permission to do 
the same. * The ships of our line,* replied the Admiral, * are not yet suf- 
ficiently up for us to do so now ; but you may be getting ready.' The 
studding sail and royal halliards were accordingly manned^ and in about 
ten minutes the Admiral^ observing Lieutenant Clavell*s eyes fixed upon 
him with a look of expectation, gave him a nod ; on which that officer went 
to Captain Rotheram and told him that the Admiral desired him to make all 
sail. The order was then given to rig out and hoist away^ and in one instant 
the ship was under a crowd of sail, and went rapidly ahead. The Admiral 
then directed the officers to see that all the men lay down on the decks, and 
were kept quiet. At this time the Fougueux, the ship astern of the Santa 
Anna, had closed up, with the intention of preventing the Royal Soverei^ 
from going through the line ; and when Admiral Collingwood observed it> 
he desired Captain Rotheram to steer immediately for the Frenchman and 
carry away his bowsprit. To avoid this, the Fougueux backed her main 
top-sail, and suffered the Royal Sovereign to pass, at the same time be- 
ginning her fire ; when the Admiral ordered a gun to be occasionally fired 
at her^ to cover his ship with smoke. 

'^ The nearest of the English ships was now distant about a mile from 
the Royal Sovereign ; and it was at this time, while she was pressing alone 
into the midst of the combined fleets, that Lord Nelson said to Captain 
Blackwood, ' See how that noble fellow, Collingwood, takes his ship into 
action. How I envy him!' On the other hand. Admiral Collingwood, 
well knowing his commander and friend, observed, ^ What would Nelson 
give to be here!' and it was then, too, that Admiral Villeneuve, struck 
with the daring manner in which the leading ships of the English squadrons 
came down, despaired of the issue of the contest. In passing the Samt^ 
Anna, the Roysl Sovereign gave her a broadside and a half into her stern, 
tearing it down, and kilhng and wounding four hundred of her men ; then 
with a helm hard a-starboard, she ranged up alongside so closely that the 
lower yards of the two vessels were locked togetlier. The Spanisn Admiral 
having seen that it was the intention of the Royal Sovereign to engage to 
leeward, had collected all hi^ strength on the starboard ; and such was the 
weight of the Santa Anna*s metal, that her first broadside made the Sove- 
reign heel two streaks out of the water. Her studding-sails and halliards 
were now shot away ; and as a top-gallant studding-sail was hanging over 
the gangway hammocks. Admiral Collingwood called out to Lieutenant Cla- 
vell to come and help him to take it in, observing that they should want 
it again some other day. These two officers accordingly rolled it carefully 
up and placed it in the boat.^ 

^' In about a quarter of an hour^ and before any other English ship had 
been enabled to take a part in the action. Captain Rotheram, whose bravery 
on this occasion was remarkable even among the instances of courage which 
the day displayed, came up to the Admiral, and shaking him by the hand^ 
said, ^ I congratulate you, sir : she is slackening her fire, and must soon 
strike.' It was, indeed, expected on board the Royal Sovereign, that they 
would have had the gratification of capturing the Spanish Acbniral in the 

• " Of his economy, at all times, of the ship's stores, a former instance was often 
mentioned in the navy as having occurred at the battle of St. Vincent. The Excellent, 
shortly before the action had bent a new fore-top-sail : and when she was closely 
engaged with the St. Isidro, Captain Collingwood called out to his boatswain, a very 
gallant man, who was shortly afterwards killed, * Bless me ! Mr. Peffers, how came 
we to forget to bend our old top- sail 1 They will quite ruin that new one. It will 
never be worth a farthing again.' " 
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midst of a fleet of thirty-three sail^ before the arrival of another English 
ship ; but the Santa Anna, though exposed to a tremendous loss from the 
unremitting fire of the Sovereign, and unable to do more than to return a 
gun at intervals' maintained the conflict in the most determined manner, 
relying on the assistance of the neighbouring ships, which now crowded 
round the English vessel, hoping, doubtless, to destroy her before she could 
be supported by her friends. The Fougueux placed herself on the Sove- 
reign's lee quarter, and another two-decked French ship across her bow : 
wlule two Spanish ships were also on her bow : a number probaby greater 
than could fire at a single ship without injuring each other. 

" The Admiral now directed Captain Vallack, of the marines, an officer 
of the greatest gallantry, to take his men from off the poop, that they might 
not be unnecessarily exposed ; but he remained there himself much longer. 
At length, descending to the quarter-deck, he visited the men, enjoining 
them not to fire a shot in waste, looking himself along the guns to see that 
they were properly pointed, and commending the sailors, particularly a 
black man, who was afterwards killed, but who, while he stood beside him, 
fired ten times directly into the port-hole of the Santa Anna. The Fou- 
gueux at one time got so much on the quarter of the Sovereign that she 
almost touched, when the English quarter-deck carronades were brought to 
bear upon her, and after receiving several double-shotted guns directly into 
her forecastle, she dropped a little astern. Being there out of the Koyal 
Sovereign's reach, she kept up a destructive, raking fire, till the Tonnant 
arrived and took her, 

" During such an action, it is impossible that the actual time of any par- 
ticular occurrence can be satisfactorily ascertained ; and a very distinguished 
officer told the editor, that from the manner in which his mind was occupied, 
it seemed to him as if the battle had only lasted half an hour. There is, 
accordingly, great diversity of opinion as to the exact period during which 
the Royal Sovereign was engaged alone. Admiral CoUingwood considered 
it to be twenty minutes, while others believe that it considerably exceeded 
that time. In the mean while the English ships were pressing forward with 
their utmost speed in support of their leader, but doubtful at times of his 
fate, and rejoicing when, on the slackening of the Santa Anna's fire, they 
discerned his flag still flying above the smoke. One of his most gallant 
followers and friends, the Captain of the Tonnant, has often expressed the 
astonishment with which he regarded the Royal Sovereign as she opened her 
fire, which, as he declared, so arrested his attention, that he felt for a few 
moments as if he himself had nothing to do but to look on and admire. 

" The Santa Anna struck at half-past two o'clock, about the time when 
the news of Lord Nelson's wound was communicated to Admiral CoUing- 
wood ; but the Royal Sovereign had been so much injured in her masts and 
yards by the ships that lay on her bow and quarter, that she was unable to 
alter her position. Admiral Collingwood accordingly called the Euryalus to 
take her in tow, and make the necessary signals. He dispatched Captain 
Blackwood to convey the Spanish Admiral on board the Euryalus, but he 
was stated to be at the point of death, and Captain Blackwood returned with 
the Spanish Captain. That officer had alreaay been to the Royal Sovereign 
to deliver his sword, and on entering had asked one of the English sailors - 
the name of the ship. "Wlien he was told that it was the Royal Sovereign, 
he replied, in broken English, while patting one of the guns with his hand, 
" I think she should be called *^ the Royal Devil." The action was still . 
general, when Captain Blackwood, to whom Admiral Collingwood had 
communicated the intelligence of Lord Nelson's wound, and who was anxious 
to fulfil his promise of revisiting his friend, proceeded to the Victory. On 
his arrival, ne saw the boat alongside which had carried the news to Admiral 
Collingwood, and on inquiry was told that Lord Nelson was still alive ; 
but on hastening below, he found that the hero had just expired."— pp. 107 
—Hi. 
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After Lord Nelson's decease, Lord CoUingwood became not only 
the admiral who was looked upon as his proper successor, but the 
man on whom most reliance might be placed for keeping up that 
vigilant and intelligent guardianship of our coasts, on which the safety 
of this country depended. When in time he became chief in command 
of the fleet which so long watched the manotuvres and designs of 
Napoleon then meditating his threatened invasion, his activity, and skill, 
and unceasing care, may be considered as having presented the most 
insurmountable obstacles to the execution of the plan. His merits in 
this regard appear to have been duly felt ; the Admiralty were aware 
of the difficulty and danger of substituting another in his place, for 
they would not listen to his repeated requests to return to the home 
which he was never to re-visit, and which he had never been allowed to 
enjoy for nearly a whole life of service excepting for a space of not many 
months. At length worn out by the labour and fatigue of hard service 
at sea, a service which in his high station embraced a most arduous 
correspondence, together with the duties of maintanlng the discipline, 
and directing the operations, of an extensive fleet, Lord CoUingwood 
gradually wasted away in strength and substance, and though he sup- 
ported his duties to the last, fell a victim to his mode of life in the 
year 1810. 

The nature of the service (that of waiting and watching, struggling 
against wind and weather, together with anxiety of mind, and fatigue 
of body) utterly prevented the ships from seeking the refreshment of 
a port. Lord CoUingwood at one period kept the sea for twenty 
two months — a length of time unprecedented in the annals of naval 
history. It was a trial of patience almost beyond endurance. Nothing 
but an ardent love of country, and an earnest desire to do his duty, 
could have supported Lord CoUingwood under these circumstances : 
these feelings, however, kept him at his post till nature absolutely 
sunk under her task. These point? of history, as well as other traits 
of his fine character, are brought out in the selection from his letters 
which follows. They are chiefly addressed to Lady CoUingwood ; 
and while they do honour to his notions of public duty, breathe the 
most amiable and affectionate feelings. 

"Queen, at Sea, February 17, 1806. 
" The brig is arrived from Newcastle, and has brought me your welcome 
letter, and my heart is exceedingly relieved by the news of your being well. 
It is now three months since I had a letter of any kind from England, and 
a miserable time I have had of it. The uncertainty as to were these fleets 
and squadrons are, and the dread that they should slip by me, and get in^ 
the Mediterranean, we^ir me down. Would it were peace, that I might 
enjoy some respite from cares that overpo^yer me. I have written you many 
letters, with very httle information to give you of any thing : for 1 know no 
more of the world you are living in than if I were an inhabitant of the 
moon. How sorry I am for poor I^jiss . I am sure you will spare no 

?ains for her ; and do not lose sight of her when she goes to Edinburgh* 
'ell her that she must not want any advice or any comfort : but I need not 
say this to you, my beloved, who are kindness itself. I am much obliged to 
the corporation of Newcastle for every mark which they give of their esteena 
and approbation of my servipe ; but where shall we find a place in our 
small nouse for all those vases and epergnes ? A kind letter frpip them 
would have gratified me as mucbj and have been less trouble to them." 
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" QM^eTi, q^ (7flJi%, March 21, 1806. 
^^ I have at present no prospect of sen^g a letter, but I begin this because 
I love to write to you ; and I know that were it only to tell you that I am 
well, it would be gladly received. If some of those French who are flying 
about do not come hither soon, I shall get horribly tired of sauntering here, 
with the thousand causes of care and anxiety in other quarters I have 
many in search of their squadrons, and shall ever hope, — for could we but 
once meet them again, I doubt not that we should make as complete a 
business as the last was. At least, you may depend upon it, your husband 
will leave nothing in his power undone to make you a countess : not that I 
am ambitious of rank, but I am to be thought a leader in my country's 
glory, and contribute to its security in peace. I wish some parts of Hetn- 
poole could be selected for plantations of larch, oak, and beech, where the 
ground could be best spared. Even the sides of a bleak bill would grow 
larch and fir. You will say that 1 have now mounted my hobby ; but I 
consider it as enriching and fertilising that which would be otherwise 
barren. It is drawing soil from the very air= I cannot, at this distance 
advise you on the education of our darlings, except that it should not stop 
for a moment. They are just at that period of their lives when knowledge 
should be acquired ; and great regard should be had to the selection of the 
books which they read, not throwing away their precious time on novels and 
nonsense, most of which might be more fitly used in singing a capon for 
table, than in preparing a young lady for the world. How glad I shoiQ 
be just now to * have half an hour's conversation with you on these impor- 
tant subjects ! I have, indeed, a great deal to say to you. Here are several 
officers with me very much in distress that they cannot get home; but 
what can I do ? The Admiralty will not say a word to me about the prizes, the 
promotion of officers, or any subject. I never did, nor ever will I do, any 
thing but what I think conducive to the public good. I am not ambitious 
of power or wealth more than I have, nor have I connexions of any kind 
to sway me from the strict line of my duty to the country. I have neither 
sons or cousins to promote by any of those tricks which I have ever held in 
contempt ; so that when I err, it will be from my head, and not my heart. 
It is not every body that is so indulgent as you are in their judgment of my 
poor head, but there is no one by whose judgment I can be so much flattered. 
I have not heard from Lloyd's coflee house about the seamen; all that 
happened in October seems to be an old story, and I must get something 
reacfy for a summer rejoicing — something airy.' 

'^ ^een, at Sea, March 29, 1806. 
'* I have at last received your letters, and truly glad I am to hear that you 
are all well. The Pompee, Sir Sidney Smith, brought me all the papers, 
letters, and orders which have been accumulating at Portsmouth for four 
months past ; and this neglect of sending them has caused such a mass of 
confusion, that I shall never get all made square again. The only thing I 
had to ask was, that Landless might be included in the promotion, and I 
wrote pressingly to Lord Barham on the subject ; but it is not done. And 
now I may say, that they have not made one officer for me, for I made 
Clavell into a death vacancy, with which the Admiralty had nothing to do. 
All the young men are applying to go home, having lost their promotion by 
staying here : and I am suffering as much mortification as possible. I am^ 
besides, perplexed with having such a compound of various affairs to settle ; 
am up sometimes half the night to make arrangements, and have not stirred 
from my desk these ten days, scarcely to see the sun. You inform me of 
letters of congratulation from Newcastle, the Trinity House, and other 
bodies ; but I am sorry to say I have not received one of them, and beg it 
nay be made known ; for there is nothing I fear so much as the appearance 
of tardiness in acknowledging the great kmdness of my ^ends. If Uiey sent 
them ^ the Acln»ralty> I guppose %kej are th»e stilL While fleets of 6maU 
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vessels were thumping each other to pieces at Plymouth^ not one was allowed 
to bring us letters. I have written to Lloyd's about Mr. Chalmers' family. 
He left a mother and several sisters^ whose chief dependance was on what 
this worthy man and valuable officer saved for them from his pay. He stood 
close to me when he received his death. A great shot almost divided his 
body : he laid his head upon my shoulder, and told me he was slain. I sup- 
ported him till two men carried him off. He could say nothing to me, but 
to bless me ; but as they carried him down, he wished he could but live to 
read the account of the action in a newspaper. He lay in the cockpit, among 
the wounded, until the Santa Anna strucK ; and joining in the cheer which 
they gave her, expired with it on his lips. 

" Did I not tell you how my leg was hurt ? It was by a splinter— a pretty . 
severe blow. I had a good many thumps, one way or tne other : one in the 
back, which I think was the wina of a great shot, for I never saw any thing 
that did it. You know nearly all were killed or wounded on the quarter-deck 
and poop but myself, my captain, and secretary, Mr. Cosway, who was of 
more use to me than any officer, after Clavell. 

'^ The first inquiry of the Spaniards was about my wound, and exceedingly 
surprised they were when I made light of it ; for when the Captdin of the 
Santa Anna was brought on board, it was bleeding and swelled, and tied up 
with a handkerchief. Since you have informed me that my despatches are 
admired, I am exceedingly ambitious of giving you a second eution^ with 
improvements." 



" Q^een, Aprils, 1806. 
" I have received your letter of the 16th of March, informing me of the 
death of our friend at Chirton. Every thing makes me nervous ; and con- 
stant labour and vexation weary me exceedingly : but I am rejoiced that you 
are well, and preparing for your journey to London, where I am very desirous 
you should be presented as soon as possible. I wish that in these journeys 
the education of our children may not stop : but that, even on the road, they 
may study the geography of that part of England through which they travel, 
and keep a regular journal, not of what they eat and drink, but of the nature 
of the country, its appearance, its produce, and some gay description of the 
manners of tne inhabitants. I hope you will take your time m town, and 
show my girls every thing curious. 1 am sure you will visit the tomb of my 
dear friend. Alas ! the day that he had a tomb ! You must have been 
delighted at the squadron, which I had despatched under Sir John Duck« 
worUi, coming up with the Frenchmen at last. Ths Admiralty sent a vessel 
out to me directly with Sir John's reports, and I had a very kind letter of 
congratulation from Mr. Grey. I need not tell you, my dear, to be very kind 
to Mr. Collingwood's dog ; for I am sure you will, and so will I whenever 
I come home.' - - - 

" Ocean, May 92, 1806. 

'^ Though no day passes in which you have not my blessing and my 
prayers for your happiness, this day, which gave to the world so excellent a 
pattern of worth and goodness, will always be celebrated by me as a happy 
one ; and I hope you will live many years to receive my congratulations, in 
health and as much comfort as may be in a state of warfare. 1 am cruising 
here, very anxious for something good to turn up. Some attempt of the 
French to get into the Mediterranean I think will be the first : my squadron 
is weak, but I will make the best of them. I have no Admiral with me now, 
but they certainly will send somebody here ; and without some more line-of- * 
battle snips I may be soon in distress. I am in very good health, considering 
that I have scarce put my foot on shore these three years ; but my body grows 
weak and my limbs lady-like. 

" May 28. — As there was no opportunity for me to send my letter to Eng- 
land, 1 can hit two birds at once, in wishing my dear little Sarah many happy 
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retfums of this day^ and that in every one she may have improved in goodness 
since the last. I cannot tell you how much pleasure her French letter gave 
me : I strictly enjoin her to write every day some translation of English into 
French, and the language will soon he^me familiar to her. It is the only 
thing French she need possess^ for there is little else from that country whicn 
I should wish her to love or imitate. - - - - ^ 

^' Pray do not talk about the wound in my 1^, or people may think that I 
am vapouring about my dangers. We are to have the medsus for the last 
action^ and 1 do not despair of getting another soon : I am the only officer in 
the service with three. How can I bless you as I love you } — Not m words— 
they have not the power, and I must refer you to your own heart." 



'^ Ocean, June 16, 1806. 

'^ This day, my love, is the anniversary of our marriage, and I wish you 
many happy returns of it. If ever we have peace, I hope to spend my latter 
days amid ray family, which is the only sort of happiness I can enjoy. After 
this life of labour, to retire to peace and quietness is all I look for in the 
world. Should we decide to change the place of our dwelling, our route 
would of course be to the southward of Morpeth ; but then I should be for 
ever regretting those beautiful views, which are nowhere to be exceeded ; and 
even the rattling of that old waggon that used to pass oiir door at six o'clock 
in a winter's morning had its charms. The fact is, whenever I think how I 
am to be happy again, my thoughts carry me back to Morpeth, where, out of 
the fuss and parade of the world, surrounded by those I loved most dearly 
and who loved me, I enjoyed as much happiness as my nature is capable of. 
Many things that I see in the world give me a distaste for the finery of it. 
The great knaves are not like those poor unfortunates, who, driven perhaps 
to distress from accidents which they could not prevent, or at least not 
educated in principles of honour and honesty, are hanged for some little 
thievery ; while a knave of education and high breeding, who brandishes his 
honour in the eyes of the world, would rob a state to its ruin. For the first, 
I feel pity and compassion ; for the latter, abhorrence and contempt : they 
are the tenfold vicious. 

'^ Have you read — ^but what I am more interested about, is your sister with 
you, and is she well and happy ? Tell her — God bless her ! — I wish I were 
with you, that we might have a good laugh. God bless me ! I have scarcely 
laughed these three years. I am here, with a very reduced force, having 
been obliged to make detachments to all quarters. This leaves me weak, 
while the Spaniards and French within are daily gaining strength. They 
have patched and pieced until they have now a very considerable fleet. 
Whether they will venture out I do not know : if they come, I have no 
doubt we shall do them an excellent deed, and then I will bring them to 
England myself. 

" How do the dear girls go on } I would have them taught geometry, 
which is of all sciences in the world the most entertaining : it expands the 
mind more to the knowledge of all things in nature, and better teaches to 
distinguish between truths and such things as have the aT)pearance of being 
truths, yet are not, than any other. Their education, and tne proper culvation 
of the sense which God has given them, are the objects on which my happiness 
most depends. To inspire them with a love of every thing that is honourable 
and virtuous, though in rags, and with contempt for vanity in embroidery, is 
the way to make them the darlings of my heart. They should Bot only read, 
but it requires a careful selection of books ; nor should they ever have access 
to two at the same time : but when a subject is begun, it should be finished 
before any thing else is undertaken. How would it enlarge their minds, if 
they could acquire a sufficient knowledge of mathematics and astronomy to 
give them an idea of the beauty and wonders of the creation ! I am persuaded 
that the generality of people, and particularly fine ladies, only adore God 
because they are told it is prop^ and the fs^on to go to church ; but I 
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would have my girls gain such knowledge of the works of the creation, that 
ther may hare a fixed idea of the natute of that Being who could be the 
author of such a world. Whenever they have that, nothing on this side the 
moon will give them much uneasiness of mind. I do not mean that they 
should be Stoics, or want the common feelings for the sufferings that flesh is 
heir to ; but they would then have a source of consolation for the worst that 
could happen. 

*' Tell me how do the trees which I planted thrive ? Is there shade under 
the three oaks for a comfortable summer seat? Do the poplars grow at the 
walk, and does the wall of the terrace stand firm ? My bankers tell me that 
all my money in their hands is ^exhausted by fees on the peerage, and that I 
am in their debt, which is a new epoch in my life, for it is the first time I 
was ever in debt since I was a Midshipman. Here I get nothing; but 
then my expenses are nothing, and I do not want it, particularly now that 
I have got my knives^ forks, teapot, and the things you were so kind as to 
send me." 

'^ Ocean, October 25, 1806. 
'^ I rejoice to hear that you and all my family are well. I could have been 
very, very happy indeed to have been with you ; but when is that blessed day 

to come ? I received a letter from , to thank me for the presents I had 

sent, and I must thank you most heartily for having anticipated me in that 
which I would gladly have done myself if I had been there. Oh ! my 
Sarah, how I admire in you that kindness of heart and generosity that 
delights to give pleasure to those you love. You will, you do understand 
me, that if ever I mention the word economy, it is that you should always 
be enabled to do a kind and handsome thing when the occasion arises ; and 
none know how to do so better than you. I shall never have length of life 
enough to tell you how I love in you those virtues that are every day my 
admiration. With respect to that matter in which we are jointly interested, 

I cannot but wonder at 's unreasonableness in requiring 600/. per 

annum for that which we have hitherto been content to let for 80?.: but they 
will outwit themselves ; for I would not, for all the collieries in Northum- 
berland, be a party to such an extortion. A fair increase of rent is allowable ; 
but this demand is beyond all bounds. I have written enough about money; 
and. between ourselves, Sarah, I believe there is more plague in it than 
comfort, and that the Hinits of our Morpeth garden and the lawn would have 
afforded us as much happiness as we shall ever have. I have long enough in 
the world to know that human happiness has nothing to do with exteriors : 
then let us cultivate it in our minds. The Parliamentary grant is, I own, 
lessened in my estimation, when it is only shared by those who laboured, in 
common with those who did nothing. The honour of the thing is lost, and 
it only becomes a mere matter of money. But they have used us shabbily 
about that whole business ; for the poor seamen who fought a battle that set 
aU England in an uproar, and all the poets and painters at work, have not at 
this moment received one sixpence of prize money. I mean those who are 
here ; for I do not know what they have done for them in England, as I 
never hear any thing about it." 

" Ocean, offCadh, December 20, 1806. 
*' You need not be uneasy about my small mrce here, but cherish the hope 
and expectation that I may have a happy meeting with the enemy. They 
must be kept down as much as possible at sea, and I trust in God to give us 
a fair opportunity to do it. I have lately had a most anxious time about the 
Turks. The accounts I received from the Embassador stated war with them 
to be inevitable, and I despatched that instant a squadron under Sir T. Louis, 
to present himself before the seraglio. A squaoron of English men of war 
must have a fine effect in a seraclio ! But, before they had got up, Mr. 
Arhuihnot inform^ him that he had composed all differences ; but he pro- 
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eeeded on, according to my order, of which I am Tery giad. Landless has 
taken an exceedingly good prize, a boat from La Vera Cruz, very small, but 
laden with cochineal, indigo, &c. which will give him more prize money than 
I have got since I came out, except for Trafalgar. I suppose when the spring 
opens you will be moving to Chirton ; and I hope you will not have a steam- 
engine in front, to lull you with its noise, instead of those delij,^htful black- 
birds whose morning and evening song made my heart gay. I will do what 

I can for 's friend, but I have very little in my power. The vacancies 

which happen are in no proportion to the applications for thera. I have not 
made a captain, except Landless, since this time twelvemonth, nor has a 
lieutenant been removed from my ship, except one who, seeing very little 
prospect of succeeding here, applied to go home, and try his fortune else- 
where. It is very agreeable to me to hear that you are taking care of my 
daks, and transplanting them to Hethpool. If ever I get back I will plant 
^ a great deal there in patches ; but before that can happen you and I shall 
be in the church-yard, planted under some old yew tree. 

^' This is my second Christmas at sea, without having been even at anchor; 
and, unless it should please God to take the Corsican out of this world, I see 
no prospect of a change. A ship sailed yesterday from Cadiz to Lima with 
British goods, having a passport from the King. The Captain came to me 
to show his pass, and request a convoy to see him clear of the French 
privateers, which he understood were looking out for him. What an odd war 
this is ! A Spanish ship coming to the English fleet to seek protection from 
the depredations of their great ally ! " 

^* Ocean, May 17, 1807. 

" I am pretty well in health, but exceedingly out of spirits at the failure 
of our Turkish business. It ought to have succeeded : there was nothing in 
the state of the enemy to prevent it : but the day is completely gone by ; for 
the defences which were neglected and nought, are now impregnable. I 
often think of getting home, if I knew but how : but the time is not far off; 
for although I am not sick, my body weakens ; and I know enough of the 
structure of the hutnan animal to understand, that when the body weakens 
by age, the mind also loses its activity. If nothing should happen this 
summer at sea to rouse me and give me spirits, I shall think seriously of 
my return. 

'^ Do 'not let our girls be made fine ladies ; but give them a knowledge of 
the world which they hive to live in, that they may take care of themselves, 
when you and I are in heaven. They must do every thing for themselv^, 
and never read novels, but history, travels, essays, and Shakespeare's plays, as 
often as they please. What they call books for young persons are nonsense. 
They should frequently read aloud, and endeavour to preserve the natural 
tone of voice, as if they were speaking on the subject themselves without a 
book. Nothing can be more absurd than altering the voice to a disa^eeable 
and monotonous drawl, because what they say is taken from a book. The 
memory should be strengthened by getting by heart such speeches and noble 
sentiments from Shakespeare, or Roman history, as deserve to be imprinted 
on the mind. Give them my blessing, and charge them to be diligent." 



'^ Ocean, off the Dardanelles, Aug. 20, 1807. 
" My business here is of the most important nature, and I am exerting all 
my powers to derive good from it. My mind is upon the full stretch ; for 
my body, I do not know much about it, mote than that it is very feeble. 

I live here poorly enough, getting nothing but bad sheep and a 

few chickens ; but that does not offend me. — ^I have written to Mrs. . 

to charge her not to make our girls fine ladies, which are as troublesome 
animals as any in the creation ; but to give them knowledge and industry^ 
and teach them how to take care c^ themselTea when there is iione left in this 
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world to take care of them ; for I tbink^ my dear^ you and I cannot last mucb 
longer. How glad I shoidd be, could I receive a letter from you, to bear 
bow all my friends are ! for I think tbe more distant tbey are, tbe more dear 
tbey become to me. We never estimate tbe true value of any tbing until we 
feel tbe want of it, and I am sure I bave bad time enough to estimate tbe 
value of my friends. Tbe more I see of tbe world, tbe less I like it. You 
may depend on it that old Scott is a mucb happier man than if he bad been 
born a statesman, and has done more good in his day than most of them. 
Robes and furred gowns veil passions, vanities, and sordid interests, that 
Scott never knew. 

" I am much afraid we shall never do any good in concert with the Rus- 
sians; they bate the Turks, and tbe Turks detest them, which neither party 
is at any trouble to conceal. The Turks like us, and I am afraid the Russians 
are a little jealous of us. Conceive, then, bow difficult a part I have to act 
amongst them ; and what mortifies me is, that I see little hope of good from 
all my cares. To give you an idea of the Turkish style of letters to the 
Russians, tbe Capitan Pacha begins one to the Admiral Siniavin, by telling 
bim, ^ After proper inquiries for your health, we must observe to you, in a 
friendly way, wnat yourself must know, that to lie is forbidden by all reli- 
gions. Your friend should not receive a falsehood from you, nor can be .be 
a friend who would offi^r one.'. In a sort of battle they bave bad, the Turks 
accused the Russians of something contrary to the received law of nations, 
which tbe Russians denied to be the case ; and the Turk tells him that, bis 
religion forbids him to lie. I am much disappointed in tbe appearance of 
these Greek islands ; they are, for tbe most part, thinly inhabitea, and but a 
small portion of the land is cultivated. It always blows strong, and there is 
sunshine in abundance. Cattle are not plentiful, but money is still more 
scarce ; and we buy a bullock for less than 3/. when they are to be got, and 
exchange the hide for three sheep. A sheep, when fat, weighs about 201b« 
Of all climates and countries under tbe sun to live in comfort, there is none 
like England. 

*' August 30. — The Russians have made a separate peace with France, who 
is negociating their affairs with the Porte. An armistice is proposed by tbem 
here, and they have withdrawn themselves from co-operation with us. Ad- 
miral Siniavin gave me official notice of this in a civil letter, and separated 
bis squadron from ours. I see no prospect of peace with the Turks. We 
turned tbem over to tbe French, and they have skill enough to keep tbem. 
I have seen enough now to be well convinced they cannot and will not treat 
with us but under the direction of Buonaparte. The Embassador has been 
paying friendly visits to the Pachas, who were extremely civil to bim, and 
accepted the valuable presents from bim with as much cordiality as if we 
really were on our way to friendship ; but I have not an idea of such a thing." 

" Ocean, on the Sea, Dec. 26, 1807. 
*^ My dearest Children. — ^A few days ago I received your joint letter, and 
it gave me much pleasure to bear that you were well, and I hope improving 
in your education. It is exactly at your age that much pains should be 
taken ; for whatever knowledge you acquire now, will last you all your lives. 
The impression which is made on young minds it so strong that it never wears 
out ; whereas, every body knows how difficult it is to make an old snuff* 
taking lady comprehend any thing beyond Pam and Spadille. Such persons 
bang very heavy on society ; but vou, my darlings, I hope will qualify your- 
selves to adorn it, to be respected for vour good sense, and admired for jour 
gentle manners. Remember that gentle manners are the first grace which a 
lady can possess. Whether she differ in her opinion from others, or be of 
tbe same sentiment, her expressions should be equally mild. A positive con- 
tradiction is vulgar and ill-bred ; but I shall never suspect you of being un- 
civil to any person. I received Mrs. — — 's letter, and am much obliged 
to her for it. She takes a lively interest that you should be wise and good.. 



'i 
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Do not let ber be disappointed. For me^ my girls^ my bappiness depends 
upon it ; for should I return to England, and find you less amiable tban my 
mind pictures you, or than I have reason to expect, my heart would sink 
with sorrow. Your application must be to useful knowledge Sarah, I 
hope, applies to geometry, and Mary makes good progress in arithmetic 
Independently of their use in every situation in life, they are sciences so 
curious in their nature, and so many things that cannot be comprehended 
without them are made easy, that were it only to gratify a curiosity which 
all women have, and to be let into secrets that cannot be learned without that 
knowledge, it would be a sufficient inducement to acquire them. Then do, 
my sweet girls, study to be wise. 

'* I am now at sea, looking for some Frenchmen whom I have heard of; 
but I was lately at Syracuse, in Sicily. It was once a place of great note, 
where all the magnificence and arts known in the world flourished : but it 
was governed by tyrants, and a city which was twenty-two miles in circum- 
ference is now inconsiderable. Its inhabitants have great natural civility ; I 
never was treated with so much in my life. The Nobility, who live far from 
the Court, are not contaminated by its vices ; they are more truly polite, 
with less ostentation and show. On my arrival there, the Nobility and Se- 
nate waited on me in my ship. Another day came all the military : the next, 
the Vicar-General, for the Bishop was absent, and all the Clergy. I had a 
levee of thirty priests — all fat, portly-looking gentlemen. In short, nothing 
was wanting to show their great respect and regard for the English. The 
Nobles gave me and the officers of the fleet a ball and supper, the most ele- 
gant thing I ever saw, and the best conducted. The ladies were as attentive 
to us as their lords, and there were two or three little Marquisinas who were 
most delightful creatures. I have heard men talk of the dieux de la danse, 
but no goddesses ever moved with the grace that distinguished the sisten 
of the Baron Bono. — God bless you ! my dear girls." 



^' Ocean, off Toulony May 15, 1808. 

" I hope you are very well and more at your ease than I am, for I have 
had labour and anxiety enough to wear any creature to a thread. Since the 
23d of February, when I first heard of the French coming into the Mediter- 
ranean, I have been in constant pursuit of them, with little intelligence, and 
what came to me was often ver^ contradictory, sometimes, I believe, fabri- 
cated for the purpose of deception, so that in all my pursuits I have arrived 
at places only to learn that they were gone from thence. The only satisfac- 
tion that I have is, that they nave done nothing ; for when they n)und that 
there was a probability of being overtaken, they quitted the place immediately. 
At sea there is no getting intelligence, as there used to be on former occasions, 
for now there is not a trading ship upon the seas — nothing but ourselves. It 
is lamentable to see what a desert the waters are become. It has made me 
almost crazy; and if I had not a very good constitution, would have worn 
me quite out, for I know that in England success is the only criterion by 
which people judge, and^to want that is always reckoned a great crime. But 
I have felt the service in my heart, and have left nothing undone that my 
anxious mind suggested. I never despair of meeting them, and making a 
happy day for old England. ------ 

'^ I have been long at sea, have little to eat, and scarcely a dean shirt ; and 
often do I say, Happy lowly clovm. Yet, with all this sea work, never get- 
ting fresh beef nor a vegetable, I have not one sick man in my ship. Tdl 
that to Doctor . 






Ocean, off Cadtz^ July 28, 1808. 

I am sorry to find my picture was not an agreeable surprise: 

I did not say any thing to you about it, because I would fuways guard you 

as much as I could against disappointment ; but you see, witn aU my care, 

I sometimes fail. The painter was reckoned the most eminent in Sicily ; 

Feb. 1828. M 
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but you expected to find me a sniooth-Bkinned, clear-complexioned geutle^ 
man^ such as I was when I left horoe^ dressed in the newest taste^ and like 
the fine people who live gay lives ashore. Alas ! it is far otherwise with me. 
The painter was thought to have flattered me much : that lump under my 
chin was but the loose skin, from which the flesh has shrunk away ; the 
redness of m]f face was not, I assure you, the effect of wine, but of burning 
suns and boisterous winds ; and my eyes, which were once dark and bright, 
are now faded and dim. The painter represented me as I am ; not as I once 
was. It is time and toil that have worked the change, and not his want of 
skill. That the countenance is ^tem, will not be wondered at, when it is 
considered how many sad and anxious hours, and how many heartaches I 
have. I shall be very glad when the war is over." ..--.. 

" Ocean, offTouhn, Nov, 8, 1808. 
»»».«. <^ My heart often yearns for home ; but when that blessed day 
will come in which I shall see i^ God knows. I am afraid it is not so near 
as I expected. I told you that I had written to the Admiralty that my health 
was not good, and requested their Lordships would be pleased to relieve me. 
This was not a feigned case. It is true, I had not a fever or a dyspepsy. 
Bo you know what a dyspepsy is ? I'll tell you. It is the disease of officers 
who have grown tired, and then they get invalided for dyspepsy. I had not 
this complaint, but my mind was worn by continual fatigue. I felt a con- 
sciousness that my faculties were weakened by application, and saw no pro- 
spect of respite ; and that the public service might not suffer from my hold- 
ing a station, and performing its duties feebly, I applied for l&ve to return 
to you, to be cherished and restored." - . 

" ViUe de Paris, off Toulon, June 17, 1809. 
" I am writing you a letter, my love, because there is nothing I so much 
delight in as a little communication with her on whom my heart for ever 
dwells. How this letter is to go to you, I know not. I never hear from 
your world, and cannot tell whether any thing from ours ever reaches you ; 
out I take the chance of sending you my blessing. I am pretty well in health,, 
but have fatigue enough ; nothing that is pleasurable ever happens to me. I 
have been lamenting our ill luck m not meeting the French snips the only 
time, perhaps, that they will show themselves out of port for the summer ; 
but it was not to be avoided ; they never come out but with good assurance 
of being safe. Now that the French fleet is destroyed at Rochefort, they may 
surely select some officer to relieve me, for I am sadly worn. Tough as I 
have been, I cannot last much longer. I have seen all the ships and men out 
two or three times. Bounce and I seem to be the only personages who stand 
our ground. Many about me are yielding to the fatigue and confinement of 
a life which is certainly not natural to man ; and which I have only borne 
thus far from a patient submission to my duty, and a natural desire to exe- 
cute the duties of my profession as long as I was able, without regard to any 
personal satisfaction. The only comfort I have, is to hear from you." 



BEAUMONT'S TRAVELS IN BUENOS AYRES, &c. 

Travels in Baenos Ayrei and the Adjacent Provinces of the Rio de la Plata ; witli 
Observationi. intended for the Use of Persons who contemplnte Emigrating to that 
Country, or embarking Capital in its Affairs. By J. A. B. Beaumont, Esq. liOadon : 
Ridgway, Piccadilly. 18^8. 

This book possesses many of the vices of a pamphlet, and must not 
be taken as the disinterested report of an indifferent traveller. Mr. 
J. A. B. Beaumont is the son of the projector of the Associated Emi- 
gration to the Republic of Buenos Ayres ; and this account must be 
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considered as the apology fpr tl)Q failure of that scheme. It was never 
one that promined success to any hody concerned in it, except to the 
emigrants thenn^elves ; which, to he sure, was much in the eyes of the 
world, though we believe not a matter of first-rate importance in those 
of the promoters of the joint-stock company. A high tone of complaint 
is indulged in hy Mr. Beaun^ont against all that is South American ; 
and the total failure and al^^ndonment of the enterprise is attrihuted to 
every thing but the natiiral seeds of ill success inherent in the plan. The 
governors of Buenos Ayrcs are invariably described as pick-pockets^ 
every official person in the capital or the country acts like a rogue^ 
the agents all prove villains, and neither justice nor protection is 
afforded by courts of law or the establishments of the police. Little 
is said of the improbability that the jealousy of a native popu- 
lation would permit a colony of foreigners, whose reputed industry 
and skill were expected to monopolise all profit, to be established ia 
the heart o£ the nation, or that the capitalists of the country^ 
excessively in want of labour, would quietly witness the employment 
of a regiment of labourers, working at their very doors, for the 
advantage of individuals in Great Britain. Neither was the pos- 
sibility of governing, or keeping together, a large body of persons 
brought up under different laws, and educated in very different sen- 
timents — in the centre of a state regulated by its own notions of right 
and wrong, itself in a very unsettled condition, and by no means holding 
the Teins of government over its native subjects and its delegated 
authorities with a firm hand. In short, the idea of forming an English 
settlement in a foreign country, for the benefit of capitalists at home, 
was so truly absurd, that it could only have been entertained at a 
period of national madness. We have no doubt that things appeared 
to Mr. Beaumont as he has represented them in his book. He found 
the ministers of the Republic with their hands full of the war that had 
sprung up ; he found their funds in a state of exhaustion ; and the 
jealousy of individuals, and the pettiness of angry neighbours, invested 
with some local authority, harassing the new settlers in every disagree- 
able form. Agents perceiving that the affairs of the Company, many 
thousand miles off, were about to fall into ruin, naturally enough consoled 
themselves with all the pickings that happened to be within their reach ; 
and could not be expected to treat with cordiality the person sent out to 
stop them in the work of plunder. The reputation of the South 
Americans for good faith, generally speaking, does not stand high in 
this country ; and it is probable, that the ministerial agents of the 
Republic of Buenos Ayres are as well qualified to excel in the vices 
of corruption as their neighbours. Partly deluded themselves, and 
partly deluding, the agents of Buenos Ayres, M. Rivadavia, and the 
rest, did in this country invite its credulous inhabitants to schemes 
which, however they should end for the projectors, were sure to benefit 
themselves and their Republic. In a more advanced state oi the 
project, they found it was impossible to carry the designs they had 
caused to be adopted into execution ; they therefore unceremoniously, 
and it may be said dishonestly, abandoned them — nay more, they 
suffered, and perhaps encouraged, others in rapacity and extortion : 
and so far from protecting that from injury which they had engaged 
to establish and encourage, they accelerated its fiual destrui^tion. iU 

M2 
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Captain Andrews, says in his book about these countries — It is true all 
the speculations fail ; but then the information of the British public 
is increased : so it may be said of Mr. Beaumont's plans — To be sure 
the association is ruined ; but my son has written a book. Slender 
satisfaction, we fear, for the losses and vexation sustained in either 
case. Of all the information which Captain Andrews points out, 
whether scientific, geographical, or statistical, we apprehend the most 
valuable will be this, that the mongrel race of Spaniards and 
Indians, which now forms the free population of South America, is not 
to be trusted ; that the present condition of their morality is at an 
extremely low ebb ; and that the safest way of dealing with them is to 
treat them as if their names were recorded in the list of swindlers, 
called the Tradesman's Directory and Merchant's Remembrancer. 
Mr. Beaumont's book is rather a precis of all the information he 
could collect respecting the present state of Buenos Ayres, than an 
account of his travels, or a description of what he himself saw, indepen- 
dent of the objects of his mission. So much has lately been written 
respecting this and the adjoining provinces, that it would be difficult to 
add any thing to the knowledge already contained in the various works 
downwards, from Maria Graham and Captain Basil Hall, to Mr. Miers 
and Captain Head. The country has, however, multitudinous points of 
interest ; and while it is a hard matter to write any thing absolutely new 
upon it, it would be equally hard to write that which had not some at- 
traction to boast of. Besides much information in detail which may 
be useful to emigrants, Mr. Beaumont has collected some facts, and 
narrated some experience, in a manner which entitles his work to our 
notice. 

Pasturage of all kinds is so plentiful in the wild plains of the 
provinces of Buenos Ayres, that we must not be surprised at the 
extraordinary cheapness of animals and animal food, or reason rashly 
upon beef as a measure of value. English farmers will be astonished 
to hear of horses, price half a crown ; and sheep at less than a pound 
the score. The value of sheep in these provinces is spoken of in the 
following extract : — 

^' Sheep were formerly only regarded for their wool ; and to save trouble, 
the carcase was left to rot, or to be devoured by other animals, leaving the 
wool to be gathered at leisure. Even until lately I am assured that the 
flayed carcases of the sheep, dried in the sun, were piled up in stacks for fuel 
like firewood ; the bricks and lime were burnt with these carcases, and there 
is a law extant to forbid, for the future, the practice of driving the sheep 
alive into the kilns to save the trouble of killing them previously. Formerly 
the meanest slave would refuse to eat mutton ; half a rial per head, or three 
pence a piece, was many years back the current price of sheep ; four thousand 
sheep were bought in 1825, for the Rio de la Plata Agricultural Association, 
at the rate of four rials a head ; and when I left Buenos Ayres in the summer 
of 1827, sheep were selling there at a dollar each." — ^p. 35. 

Horses are as plentiful as sheep ; and droves of thousands, in a 
state of perfect wildness, rove over the plains without master or 
owner. Every man being able to get an animal to carry him, and 
forage being as easy to be procured, it follows of course, that nobody 
walks in the country ; and that the very beggars ride on horseback. 
The gaucho, or the peasant-farmer, lives only across his horse — on 
foot he is as miserable as he is useless. A ludicrous incident of a 
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gaucho dismounted by force, which occurs in Mr. Beaumont's nar- 
rative,^represents this peculiarity in a lively manner. 

" When the horses were brought to my door the next morning, I ex- 
pressed my fears to the guide, that the horse which was destined for my use 
would not be able to carry me ; the poor animal reeled as I mounted him, 
but the guide attributed this to his laziness, and assured me it was the very 
best he had ; this I afterwards found to be true, it being the only one left : — 
by dint of spurring and whipping, I contrived to get about a league from the 
town, when the poor animal fell down exhausted and^expiring ; the 'guide 
dismounted with perfect composure to take off my recado, part of whicn he 
placed upon his own horse. He then bade farewell to the dying animal in a 
volley of oaths, and by giving it a severe stroke with his whip; and was pro« 
ceeding to remountfhis horse, but this movement of his I anticipated by 
jumping into his saddle and leaving to him the choice of walking, or pro- 
curing a fresh horse from some neighbouring rancAo. At first he expressed 
himself very warmly, and declared that no other horse could be procured, 
until we arrived at the next post-house, which was five leagues distant ; as 
to returning to Buenos Ayres, he confessed there was not another horse in 
the post-house there ; after this explanation, and many attempts to convince 
me that it was far more reasonable that I should walk than himself, in which 
he was not successful, he took up my bridle and girths, proceeded in silence 
on foot, muttering occasionally, diabolo—estos IngUses. 

*' 'J'he poor fellow trudging on foot was completely out of bis element, and 
I could not help feeling for his evident chagrin and numiliation, but still not 
so much so as to resign my seat to him. A gaucho on foot ! The pedestrian, 
malgre lui, appeared to wish the earth would open and swallow nim up, as 
the humiliating idea struck him. In this dilemma he was met by several of 
his acquaintances. He hung down ^his head with shame, and related vei^ 
feelingly the circumstances which had placed him in his present predi-* 
cament ; vowing that if it were not for my pistolas, I should not ride his 
horse long : after proceeding side],bv side, but_by.no means cordially, about 
half a league, we met a tropilla of horses which a lad was driving to the 
city ; my guide immediately agreed for a pretty good one, upon which he 
placed my recado, and when 1 4 was mounted .called upon me to pay eight 
dollars for it : this, however, I deemed by no means necessary, and accord- 
ingly galloped off after refusing his application'^; he soon came up with m^ 
having paid for it himself : arriving at the post-house, he painted in very 
dismal colours to his hearers, the ill-treatment he had received, and insisted 
upon payment of the eight dollars. His friends wished to persuade me, that 
custom was on his side ; but as it appeared very clearly to me that justice was 
on the other, I disregarded their clamour^ and decided against his claim."— 1 
pp. 154, 155. 

The very mothers of this equestrian race, reckon the ages of their 
children only in reference to the practice of riding. 

'' On the ground before the house, three little chubby-faced fellows were 
amusing themselves by lassoing the dogs with strips of rough hide ; they 
performed the whole mock ceremony of lassoing, throwing down, and cutting 
the throats of the dogs, with the due portion of extravagant gestures anS 
oaths, with great exactness ; the dogs submitted to be pulled about in every 
direction with exemplary patience, and even seemed to enjoy the sport full aa 
well as the young gauchos. On my expressing my surprise at the imitative 
talents of the boys, and inquiring their ages, the mother replied, that she 
could not tell exactly ; those two.t said she, pointing to the two who were 
naked, are very young, but the other, who had a petticoat on, is of an age to 
ride.* She then informed us, that she had a baby which Was very ill, and 

* The gauchos keep no account of ages in years ; the age to ride answers to aboat 
five years old* 
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requested us to look at it ; for this purpose she conducted us to the kitchen^ 
Tirhere we saw the poor little infant rocking in a piece of hide^ suspended from 
the ceiling, and nearly over the fire." — ^p. 147. 

Horses were introduced into South America by the Spaniards, con- 
eequently tlie Indians of the plains have only assumed the habit of 
riding. Tt has, howerer, become an essential part of their manners ; 
and they even excel the gaucho in horsemanship. An interesting 
account is given of the manners of these people, as they have been 
modified by the vicinity of the Spaniards ; who, though they could 
not reduce them to subjection, naturally produced i decided effect 
upon their social state. 

*' In the wild Indians, however, as those are termed who have kept aloof 
from submission to the Spaniards, we see the peculiar features of trie race 
without European admixture; their habits have nevertheless received an 
alteration from their occasional contact with the European settlers, which has 
by no means improved them, particularly in drinking strong liquors. These 
Indians, as well as those that are civilized, are hy no means deficient in 
industry. They make lassos, balls, thongs, and whips of hides ; stirrups, 
some of a piece of wood, bent into the form of a triangle, and others, curiously 
carved, like little boxes ; and hand brooms of ostrich feathers, dyed with 
lively colours. They collect the skins of tigers, lions, panthers, and pole- 
cats ; which animals they hunt and destroy. They likewise make boots 
U>otas de potro\ from the hind legs of young horses, the skin is cut round in 
the middle of tne thigh, and again, about nine inches above the fetlock ; it is 
then stripped off. 'I ne upper part forms the leg of the boot, the hock forms 
the heel, and the remainder covers the foot, leaving a hole at the end, through 
which they thrust the great toe. This boot is cleared of the hair, and drawn 
over the leg and foot while the skin is yet moist, to the shape of which it 
conforms itself without any further trouble; the great toe alone they rest in 
the stirrup when riding, which from that use of it acquires extraordinary 
strength, and stands apart from the others. In return for these things, and 
Some other articles, they obtain aguardiente, mate, sugar, figs, raisins, bits, 
spurs, knives, &c. To effect this barter they approach the principal towns in 
troops, from time to time; on these occasions they are apt to get very 
intoxicated, for which reason, and to avoid broils, they are required to remain 
in the suburbs. Almost all the inhabitants of the Rio de la Plata provinces 
are expert horsemen ; the Creoles and domiciled Indians more so than the 
European settlers, and the wild Indians more universally so than all. From 
iheir childhood they live on horseback, their legs and thighs become ex- 
tremely botved by this early and constant habit, and they scarcely know the 
use of their legs for the purpose of walking ; I have frequently seen them on 
foot, after being brought into Buenos Ayres prisoners, limping and waddling 
like lame ducks ; but on horseback they are of a piece with the horse, and 
acquire as firm a hold with the grip of their crooked legs, as a parrot does 
with its claws. They can swing under the belly of the horse, and return to 
their seat on his back while at full gallop. The hunting of horses, deer, and 
ostriches, constitute the chief occupation of the wandering Indians ; but 
when these fail, they are not very nice in taking from the domesticated herds 
of horses or horned cattle which they find on the frontiers of the settled 
provinces. This had led to frequent wars and truces between the Indians 
and the provincials ; the first being carried on till both grew tired of their 
losses, and the latter being kept until the memory of the losses from war had 
Worn out, or some enticing motives arose to disturb them." — pp. 53, 54. 

Our readers will remember the hardy delight Captain Head took in 

gallopping through this half-civilized country ; how heartily he ate 

jerked beef, how soundly he slept with a horse's skull for a pillow, 

and with what good humour he would awake to find the dunghill cock 
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perched and crowing upon his shoulder. Mr. Beaumont is a much 
more squeamish person, and writes with a huge distaste of the sa- 
vagery which the other traveller seems to have enjoyed. The de- 
scription of his miseries deserve a place among the memoranda of 
Mr. Testy :-^ 

" In a dark and dismal shed, for such was our refectory* and in the centre 
of the floor, which was the hare earth, a hollow appeared, about two feet in 
diameter. In this a quantity of wood was lighted, and on a wooden and iron 
spit, which was driven into the ground and sloped over the fire, a large piece 
of beef hung to roast ; around the fire were the skeletons of horses and bul- 
locks' heads to serve for seats. The fire -wood crackled, and the fat hissed; 
and the light flickered on the ghastly skulls A gaunt figure, with a dark 
haggered countenance overshadowed with black beetling brows and matted 
long hair stood feeding the fire, until I almost fancied I saw Gaspar about to 
cast ' the seventh bullet.' The hour of repast was at length arrived, when 
several other peons entering^ joined our party, and soon proceeded to business: 
each took his nead and drew it to the fire, and being seated thereon, grasped 
his long knife and proceeded to do the honours of the spit. .This consisted in 
feeling the meat with his dirty hands, to discover the tenderest and best- 
cooked parts, and then cutting off* a slice eight or nine inches long. One end 
of the meat so cut he held in his fist, and the other end he poked into his 
mouth ; and when he got into it as much as it would well hold, by a stroke of 
the knife he separated the mouthful from the handful, and proceeded in the 
work of mastication. This was the way with them all ; praising the good- 
ness of the meat, and talking and laughing all the while in a manner that 
rendered it surprising that they did not sometimes cut off* their noses instead 
of the steak ; however large the piece of meat, they seldom made more than 
three raouthfuls of it, and these they gulped down with astonishing quickness. 
The dissection of the roast limb being completed, and little more than a bare 
bone being left on the spit, the second course was introduced. 

'^ The caldOf a pot of broth and meat, was then uncovered ; this stood a 
little on one side of the fire, so that the party had to shift their seats, and lay 
their heads together in a closer circle. The meat was then drawn from the 
pot by the fingers of one of the party, and he and the rest cut and ate it on the 
same principles of carving and devouring as were used with the roast meat. 
The broth was drunk with the assistance of scollop shells ; but as there was 
a deficiency in the number of these, one shell had to salute many lips. In 
sipping the broth, they held their heads (that is, not their seats, but their 
own living heads) over the pot, so that whatever ran over the mouth, or was 
ejected from being found too hot, was not lost, but returned to the common 
stock. This repast was unflavoured with salt, seasoning, or vegetables of any 
kind, and nothing was drunk but pot liquor. 

" The feast proceeded, and was finished with much jocularity, my compa- 
nion declaring the beef excellent ; and to my surprise handling it with as 
much ease as though he had been a gaucho born and bred ; but alas ! I could 
not yet bring my stomach to the new mode of life which I had to lead — the 
satisfaction with which my dark and dirty companions fingered the roasting 
joint — the keenness with which they grasped and gulped the several slices — • 
the adroitness with which they tore the bouilli with tneir fingers, and laved 
their throats and chins with the broth — all failed to excite me to a spirit of 
emulation. Even the cravings of a good appetite (for I had eaten nothing all 
day) were insufficient to make me a partaker of the feast. I grew delicate, 
and went to bed ; that is, on the bare ground in an adjoining shed, I spread 
out a hide for my couch, and with my saddle for a pillow, and no covering 
but my poncho and cloths, laid me down to sleep. 

'' But sleep I could get none ; for I had no booner laid down than I was 
attacked by legions of fleas — the natives are generally fond of strangers, and 
none are more so than the fleas ; they absolutely devoured me with their 
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caresses ; to catch )hein was out of the question^ all that could be attempted 
was to disturb them, and drive them from their meals. To do this, 1 was kept 
kicking and jerking like a galvanized frog for several hours, until worn out I 
fell asleep, and left them to the undisturbed enjoyment of their wicked will. 
When I awoke they were still feasting away ; many fell under the hand of 
retributive justice, and many sought safety in flight ; but like the Parthians, 
they were no sooner driven from one position than they renewed their attacks 
on another ; and no resource was left to me but to retreat. By getting into 
the open air, and taking off my garments, and shaking them well, I contrived 
to dislodge my tormenters ; who at last had become so gorged, that they 
could scarcely nop off."-^pp. 139 — 141. 

It is pretty clear that the unfortunate issue of Mr. Beaumont's con- 
cerns has coloured his views both of men and things : a circumstance 
which has its value in this way, that we may implicitly rely upon the 
truth of such parts of his report as are favourable to the objects he 
encounters. In the following summing up of the inducements to emi- 
grate, for instance, we may be sure that the author is not misled by 
partiality : — 

" After what we have seen of the Buenos Ayrean rulers— of the fate of those 
who have confided in their promises — ^and of the unsettled and insecure state 
of the country, it will be unnecessary to say more in the way of caution to 
persons disposed to employ capital there. No one will, in future, be so rash 
as to advance money for their emigration objects — none will meddle with 
their joint-stock companies — few will be at the expense of taking out work- 
men or servants with the expectation of benefiting by their services — manu- 
facturers and merchants will look before they leap into the hands of agents 
and consignees, and pause before they trust even their confidential men to go 
out as supercargoes to that region of treachery and seduction, until a moral 
and political reformation take place in the government of the country ; but 
there is one class of persons, wno if they can find the means of getting across 
the Rio de la Plata provinces, may reasonably expect to better their condition. 
These are labourers and handy-craftsmen — ^men who work with their own 
hands — ^men who will dig ditches and wells, and throw up banks — ^labouring 
farmers and gardeners — carpenters, smiths, tailors, and shoemakers, and such 
like workmen. If- they can turn their hands to more trades than one it will 
be to their advantage, as it sometimes happens that a particular trade is over- 
charged with workmen. Geniuses are not wanted, nor men to direct others; 
nor schemers, nor learned men, nor subtle men, the best of these last from 
England will find himself outdone by the Creoles. Geniuses are seen wan- 
dering about without occupation, schemers are foiled in all their attempts, and 
as to directors of others, sdl aim at this distinction, and consequently they 
superabound already; clerks and agents are also too abundant. Common 
working men alone may safely go to Buenos Ayres with a tolerable certainty 
of gaining a comfortable living for moderate labour ; but even here some 
caution is necessary. When a man is told that two or thr6e dollars a day are 
given for labour, and that beef is only a penny a pound, and spirits only 
about a dollar and half per gallon, the idea naturally presents itself that he 
may very soon save a fortune ; but the gains will not work as expected. Beef 
ana brandy are cheap, and so are peaches ; the latter as cheap as turnips with 
us, and they have about as much flavour. Every thing else, however, is very 
dear. Lodging, clothing, fruit, nearly twice as dear as in London, potatoes 
sixpence a-pound. Bread, butter, cheese, and grocery much dearer than in 
London. The climate is enervating, and disinclines a man from labour — the 
customs of the country — examples and invitations on every side, or the sneers 
and reproaches of idlers — all tend to produce drinking, idleness, and smoking. 
In these latter ways the emigrant is soon brought to the level of the country, 
and in the result, although a plentiful living may be got even then for much 
less labour than is requir^ in England^ the English emigrant at Buenos Ayres^ 
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is not found to be on the whole better off, or so well off as in England : he is 
not so clean, so well clothed, or lodged, and he seldom saves money, or advances 
his condition. Much of this I had heard before I left England; and in dis- 
cussing the subject with Don Manuel Sarratea, the minister to the English 
court, whose frankness and candour were strikingly contrasted with the 
manners of his predecessor, Don B. Rivadavia, he at once confirmed the fact. 
He said he had particularly noticed men who came over with an apparent 
determination to keep to their work as they had done in England, and to save 
money. This resolution they maintained pretty well for the first year. In 
the second, he observed a sad falling off; and in the third year, they generally 
found their level with the people of the country." — pp. 234 — 256, 

Our extracts will have afforded a fair specimen of this work. Its 
merit lies chiefly in the usefulness of the information it contains to 
persons who propose to emigrate. On this head it is by no means 
complete ; but since no better or more perfect book of the kind has as 
yet appeared, we must be grateful for the effort which produced it. 
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AN ULSTER TALE. 

You've no heard, it*s like, the origin of this crack, whilk is applique 
to them, as make their liquor owerweak wi' water. It was a guid 
story, 'troth ! lang syne, when I first heard of it ; and if you no mind 
the length of the particklers, Fse gie 'em to you now, sir, whilst you're 
a' emptying you tumm'ler, whilk is dilute eneugh to make the matter 
pat to the purpose. 

O* my mind its more nor sixty year's back, that ould Blaire tuck 
the mill o' Barrack-park, as 'twas called, by the same token that the 
ould barrack, that was built iu the wars of Ireland, gave name to the 
place, and langsarved us Protestants for a church; till Willie Graham 
turnt the key in the door upon the minister, acase it was his land, d'ye 
note ? and he wanted compinsation for the trespass ; syne whilk time 
the ould place has become aruin,ond the congregation meets in John- 
ston's byre. But this is afF the purpose — only I was just beating 
about for a beginnin, you mind ! and am yet no that sartain, that 
'tis right to take it up here ; but, hows'ever, you'll excuse an un- 
litteredman, and jist afore I proceed, allow me to miution |;he custom 
o' soccin and mulcture in those parts, widhout whilk you'd no comprind 
the best o' the tale. 

You'll be aware, sir, that a stream-mill Js no like your steam-mill^ 
whilk ony man may build on his ain cost to-day or to-morrow, the 
whole worl' notwit'stan'nin. There maun be water-right to 'stablisU 
sic a mill, and this can belong only to the lord o' the soil, causin the 
stream is eyther on his ground, or on the mearing o* his estate; and 
then, in the first case it is aw his own ; and in the second, he has one 
half the water, forbye the fishes that rin o' his side, and the landlord 
of the joining estate, the other half. In sic times as these, a puir man 
has sma' fairplay in turning a stream from the land-loughs, an' it 
wad no sarve him an he had, 'case as how, there is maist times a 
manor-mill on gentlemen's estates, at whilk and no where else, 
.the tenants are bound by lease to grind their corn. Sic mills war 
ori^ally builta by mahald of the manor-people, each man giving so 
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many days* work o' hirasel and baist, and the landlord supplying the 
timber, causin no one daur sae much as cut a wattle widhout lave 
from him. It was raisonable, sartes, that some provision should be 
made to keep the mill in repair, and there was no great cause to harp 
at the expence o' maintainin a miller, 'case if each man was to set 
about grin'ing his ain corn, 'twould no be so well, nor sae smartly 
dune, as by one used to the work, forbye the loss o' time in walking 
back and forwards. A man maun be shenseless to dishpute that, but 
the cause o' complaint, is whan the miller^ charges more, nor any other 
big or little, in the whole country. This, to be sure, m»y be owing to 
the high rint of the mill, and if so, it rests at ween his ond the land- 
lord's conscience, to answer for taxing the puir farmer's grain ower and 
abow what it is taxed a'ready for rint, cess, and tythes. Now Ned 
Blair could exact from the tenants o' th' estate the tinth grain as 
soccin, whilk was far more nor the parson's share, conshidering that 
his was threshed and winnied and brought to his own door, whereas 
the tythe-viewer, if he be an honest man, (but that's seldom,) eh- 
timates the corn stan'nin', or aiblins in the. sheaf. Now this same 
Blair, who mulctured the manor-men out o* a tythe of their grain 
in sack, was glad eneugh to grind for the tenants o' th' neighbouring 
estates at a twentyeth : and right guid profit it was till him, and why 
for should it no? seeing he had as good a farm himsel as ony other, 
and was as well to be, without the mill, as any working man of 
those parts. 

There was nae man so cliver in enticing those out o' the manor to 
come to his mill as Ned, nor ony man so strict in summonsing to 
the court leet sic of the manor-people, as went to other mills to get 
thoir corn ground for the thirtieth grain may be ; and had it no 
been for the senishcal, honest Lang Tam, that is, Tom Bustard that 
was, who settled more disputes amang the neighbours, nor ever did the 
assistant barrister or judge of assize, without more expense nor just 
the liquor that was drank on th' occasion ; it's to be believed that Ned 
wad ha harrassed the puir out-soccers sairly. " Hauld your tongue, 
Ned," Lang Tam has said to him in my hearing, " hauld your tongue, 
if the neighbouring manors war so strict, the de'el a man from them 
wad come to your mill. — And is it no a grievance, to see you grind 
for them at the twentyeth grain? forbye sending your buoat, or horse 
and cart miles oflF and back again to indush them, the whilst you 
charge us twice that, and never so much as give a man o' the manor a 
cast o' your dray, or a loan of your buoat ? Fair ! it's a hardship, 
whilk ril represent to the agent, when he comes to lift the rints ! " By 
sic persuasions Lang Tam pashisfied ould Ned, when you'd think he 
was for crushing a man entirely ; so that the eyes of the whole country 
was fixed upon Tam, to procure redress from the agent or landlord. 
The time too was coming about for trying his interest, 'cause Blair's 
lease was almost rin out, and it was hoped he would never get another, 
inasmuch as he swore lustily that he had lost by the mill and wad no' 
gie the same rint for it again ; the whilst Lang Tam declared he would 
gie as much, and yet grind for the twentyeth. It was an ould lease, 
and Lang Tam was right, for Blair was only making a puir mouth to 
prevint others from bidding. Howsever jist afore the expyration o* 
his term does Ned mount his roan^ and set off in his best clothes to 
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his landlord in Dublin, to offer liim double rint, if he would renew his 
lease. His honour never inquired about soccin or mulcture, but wrote 
to his agent to know, if Ned was a responsible man, and if double 
Tint were the fair value. The agent had no way of determining, but 
offering to Lang Tam if he would outbid the other: but Tam de- 
clined ; he said, he could no do it, without extorting from the puir, 
whilk he never wished to do. And so Blair's money carried the point ; 
his lease was renewed, and moreover the senishchal was directed to en- 
force the soccin and mulcture strictwise throughout the manor. 

Ned being now established for twenty-one years sartain in the mill, 
thought it useless to maintain the character of a puir hard-working 
man any longer. He began by bidding for the great park abow in 
Slatinagh, and became the assignee of Jem Browne the bankrupt ; and 
the very next fair up the country, does he stock the ground with heifers 
and stuppers, alang wi' some sort of sheep — showing him to ha' become 
a man o' substance by his grinding. But further what should he do 
some time after, but set about re-building his mill anew as I may 
say, not so much on account o* its being out o* condition, as to make 
some alterings of mair importance, whilk Fll explain. 

You maun know that in those parts there be a set of varmint that 
infest aw the mills, going in and out when they please, to the great 
damage o' sic as have malt in the mill ; and it's by no means lawfu* to 
destroy them — on the contrair it's a crying sin, 'acase they be our 
fellow-creatures — I mean neyther more nor less than the guagers. It is 
a maistly their duty to watch the country millers, and if they find sae 
much as a stone o' malt on their premises, to fine them a hundred 
pound and quash their license. Fll no say the hundred pound is aft 
levied, for them sub-commissioners as try the excise cases, jist mulct 
a man the worth of all he has in the world, and marcifully forgie 
him the rest. But when they traps a man o' substance, like Blair, 
then be the cace ever so slight, they exact the utmost farding, should 
he no accomodate matters previously wi* the guager, afore the infor- 
mations be sent up to the clerk o' the customs. 

Now Ned while he seemed but a puir body, had more nor once to 
shut the guager's mouth wid a sma' present. As he lived in a remote 
place, sax lang mile from the town where Sandy Phearson the guager 
dwellit ; Sandy was contint to stap in the village to bait, and to let word 
fly to Ned, that he was comin, whereon if there was aught unregular i' 
the mill, it was conveyed out o'er the loUgh ; and Sandy when he corned 
found naething, saving always the welcome of the miller, and the sma* 
tokens o' kindness that passed atween them. 

But when Sandy, who was a sharp man, understood how rich thi 
miller had grown, and counted up the hundreds whilk he had saved the 
man o' malt, he began to think himsel cheated and anggrieved wid the 
sma'ness o' the tokens ; and sae he does no more, but rides down one 
day by surprise, and alights me on the vary threshold o' the mill. Sic 
an unsaremonious visit gave offence to Ned, though he showed it not, 
but civilly invited the guager in, and let him open every sack, and poke 
his nose in every corner without losing his temper. He happened, 
luckily, to have jist ridded out what Sandy came for ; but when this 
last showed as if he would like as usual to seat himself in Ned's par- 
lour while his horse were taking a half-peck^ Ned never askit him in 
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doors> nor sae much as offered a mouth fal to his hunter, whilk was far 
from prudent, ond as guid as a defiance to th* exciseman. 

Having thus affronted the officer, and no being on a gude footing 
wi' the country, Blair had to keep a close look-out baith against 
guagers and informers — and difficult it was ! for Sandy niacht amaist 
reach the brig o' Garrison, na more nor half mile fro' the mill, afore 
warning could be given to Ned, ond then, if there were more nor a 
sack or two o' malt i' the mill, there wad be no time to get it aw into 
the buoat, and to the broad lough, 'ere the well-mounted guager were 
upon him. 

Well then, after this rupture atween 'em, Sandy's visits war more 
frequent ; still he could trap nathing, for Blair contrived to grind the 
malt by night, and never to have more nor one sack at a time i' the 
mill. There was much hardship on both sides, acase the guager 
would often come a'midnights along wi' the peelers, and scour the 
whole country, ^destroying the shtillers in aw parts, ruining the millers^ 
and making it a bad business in troth ! so that the price o' whiskey 
rose, and even the priest was nae langer seen sae often boosy, as ia 
the guid timesfafore Sandy quarrelled wi' the miller. 

Now you must know, that Ned himsel was as fond o' the drap as 
ouy man, and felt exasperate that Sandy should pit the whole country 
on short allowance ; for bye 'minishing the profits o' his mill, causin 
people left off sowing barley, where 't'was unpossible to convart it into 
whiskey ; and no worth while taking it to the ports, 'cause o' the 
distance and the mountaignous roads. It came therefore by guid luck 
into Ned's conteinplation, to construct his mill on sicja plan, as to 
defy all search ; and I beg your attendance to the cleverness o' the 
thing. . 

The mill o' Barrack-park had been built in the ancient time wid 
huge blocks o\ stones, 'cause it was in the river, and immediately 
under the big fall, from whilk an arched aqueduc carried the water 
to the wheel at the south gavel o' the bildin. The north gavel stood 
on a huge broad whin flag, on the very edge of whilk, the corner stones 
o' the mill were laid ; sae that it seemed as if the whin were streckit 
out just to contain the buildin and nae more: for the water deepened 
from the fall outwards, till at the point o' the whin it was some feet 
deep, and thence deeper and deeper all the way out to the broad 
lough — ^whilk was divided from the river by a bar o' shingle, about a 
stone's throw from the mill. There was nae getting from the north 
side to the mill but by buoat, unless by crossing a set o' clachan stones 
o' large dimensions, four feet asunder, and sae sliddeiy and coggle- 
some, that in times o' fluid, it wad try the smartest lad in the country 
to crass them barefoot. And mony is the one has been souced i* the 
big hole, as the pool below was ca'd, in trying to reach the ladder at 
the middle stone, whence he could have mounted to the winnying-door 
in the north gavel ! It was Blair who opened this door, and con- 
trived by raising the sidewalls to work his mill upon a loft, instid of 
the level o' the stream as formerly. This was every way more con- 
vanient for dryness and space than afore ; but the main contrivance 
was the use he made o' the room beneath. Here he partitioned off a 
part four feet from the south gavel, in which, towards the back o* the 
mj% ^^ fashioned a cistern, or vati whilk could be kept as dry as a 
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bone by a watertight sluice-gate in the rere, and yet all o' a sudden 
washed claue out hy lifting o' the gate — the far end being only con- 
fined hy a heavy swing-valve opening outwards. From this vat there 
was a short flue, covered with a close trap-door in the loft floor, 
through whilk ony quantity o' malt could he shot into the vat, and 
remain quite snug, unless there was a chance o' the guacfer or his 
ball-dogs smelling it out, in whilk case ony body in or out o' the mill 
could, by pulling a lang beam, raise the sluice-gate, and send the 
malt, every grain, down a sma* canal, or race, that led out to the 
lough, in front o' the miller's dwelling-house on the south bank o' the 
stream. It was up this canal he fetched the corn, in a cot or flat- 
bottomed buoat, one sack after another to the mill. The cot was 
towed by a man on the raised causey, in whilk the canal ran, and in 
under the sma' arch atween the south gavel and stone stpps leading 
to the door above. When the buoat was once there, the sacks were 
raised out o' it by windlass, through a trap-door to the mill-loft. 
A'thegither it was a beautifu* contrivance, and what was mair to be 
admired, a fluid could always be made in case o* necessity this way. 
The water that turned the wheel was stappit by the causey, or weir, 
atween the mill and the south bank, sae that it could take no other 
course, but through the arch o' the aqueduc, and out by the back o* 
the mill, o'er clachan to the lough. By pitting, therefore, a plank 
across the arch, the water maun rise in the little hole, as that on this 
side was ca'd, and you had only to lift the plank to create a tre- 
mendous rush from behind the mill, in addition to the constant catarac 
from the big fall. 

I canrio' gie you a more precise pictur o' it, nor may I detain ye by 
describin' the beauty o' the green ould arch, wi' the silver stream 
trickling o'er it ; of the black wheel belching out the white froth 
that curled round and round like water-snakes, and disappeared at 
the back, uuly to come out agen round the rough foundation of the 
buildin', streaming like great sea-serpents atween the clachan stones, 
and thence smoother and smoother on ways to the lough. 

In sooth it was a pleasant pastime to stand upon the causey, and 
fish the ane or ither pool, as the wind blew up or down the river ; and 
when tired, to mount the stone stairs to the mill-loft, and listen to the 
claver o' the country-folk ! And was I 'ere to see that quarter more, 
na doubt the mill wad be the first spot that I should visit ! 

You'll conceit that aw the malt lodged in the mill was safe, if there 
war but ever so short notice o' danger. And mony is the time Ned 
baulkit the guager ! And mony the man that comed to bemoan the 
seizure o' his malt, an' it as safe as the meal in his own meal-chest, 
ond delivered back to him wi* the gloamin, or mayhap as sure as the 
guager's back was turned ! Sic as knew nothing o* the vat, was con- 
vincit that the " guid people" befrindit the miller ; whilk suppose drew 
the custom o' the country far and near. 

The ould hands alone kenned the maning o' the passage under the 
mill, that seemed designed only to feed the sma' canal ; and I'se war- 
rant, nae busybody wad ha' crawled far up, afore the sluice were 
opened, and twenty ton o' water sint thundering down upon him. 

After this remodelling, the miller went on growing richer and richer 
every day, and gibing at Sandy whene'er they met. Some nights 
gielng him the trouble to come out ou sham-information^ unly to be 
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lau^hit at when he corned ; sae that Sandy was furious — for he kenn'd 
well, that there was nae sraa* quantity o* harley ground thereabow ; 
and at times he aroaist scinted it i* the mill, but aw to no use! The 
miller was too much for him ! 

Meantimes it was cheering to see how every thing thruv about the 
mill — na cattle sae sleek, na pigs sae fat, and the very hens and geese 
sa large. The miller himself sa plump and hale, and his daughter sa 
fresh and sansie, as if the very dust war fattening. Being a godly 
man, he entertainit o' Sundays the cavalry-preachers, as them Me- 
thodists o' horseback are called ; and a' week-days he gave a welcome 
to the fowlers that came from beyont the water to shoot, or course his 
greyhounds on the hills ; and mony is the jovial glass was swallowed 
in his wee parlour ! Sae that if he was a rogue in grain, in troth ! he 
was no bad fellow in the spirit that comed of it ! 

Now it happened that Manus Maguire, the son of the great middle- 
man of Aughamuldony, tuck a fancy to the miller's daughter, and 
askit the father what portion he wad give, afore he made up to her. 
Blair likit the match weel, for the young man wad inherit much land^ 
and his father was agreeable to gie him up a sma' farm on his settling. 
Blair then agreed to make o*er to his daughter ten cows, and to gie 
Manus the produce o' a twa-acre field under barley, on condition that 
Manus should provide the liquor to be drank at the wedding whilk is 
always in the house o' the girl's father. Weel ! to make a lang story 
short, after some ado, the terms were settled — ManUs saved and 
threshed the barley, and joined himsel to Donald Mor, the best shtiller 
in the county, to turn the whole into whiskey — sell part, and keep the 
remainder for the feast. 

Well, we suppose it all lodged safe i' the mill, to the complenaent o* 
ten sacks o' malt, and the articles signed atween the parties, sae that 
neyther could go back o' his word widhout forfeit ; for in troth sic a 
bond was necessitated in dealing wi' a cunning man ! and no sma' 
time it was afore the contrack was ajustit, for 'em both had to ca' in 
Lang Tam to settle it o'er a gallon o' spirits — awheel, the miller was 
too deep for 'em baith, for he had nae sooner shellit the dried malt, by 
passing it once down the hopper, nor Blair demandit his mulotine. 
Manus had awtogether counted on this as a thing too unsignified to 
mention ; for being an outmanor-man he had never paid mone nor the 
twentyeth grain ; and now having accepted the charge o' distilling as 
much to accommodate his future father-in-law as ony thing, he never 
expected to be mulcted for the grin'ing. However he offered the half 
sack freely. But Blair, who conceited himsel outwitted by the ar- 
bitrement of Lang Tam in some petty matter, was roused to show 
himsel as guid at a bargain as the best o' them — indeed it was his 
pride always to ha gi'en his customer the windy door, as they say in 
that country — so he toult Manus, that de'el a sack should lave the loft, 
unless he war paid his tenth grain, whilk he was intitled to by his 
lease, for all corn grown on the manor. It was in vain that Manus 
objectit to • pay soccin on corn, whilk the miller had sold to an out- 
manorman. He was obleeged to gie in, swaring to hisself to be even 
with the ould rogue, in whilk oath Donald joined him heart and soul, 
the more readily as he was one o' the oppressit tenants who paid this 
second tythe. 
The short and the long o' it was, that the tentb sack had to be 
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shifted into one o' Edward Blair's markit wid' an B. B., and it was 
concertit that Manus and Donald should row up the lough next night 
at eleven, and fetch aff the ither nine sacks at twice in Mauus's big 
bnoat. 

The following day was the hig market o' Ballyshangan ; and as it 
was no probable that the guager could be dispensit wid i* the town, 
wherein doubtless the kegs wad be smugglin' from au sides, Blair 
determined to ride in and buy tays and sugars for the wedflin', wid 
cups and saucers, and pipes and glasses, as likewise to bespeak a 
back-load o' tobacco again' the feast, if he could meet ony o' the 
Lady Jane smugglers i' the market. For you see, he was bent on 
doing all in style, as ould Adjutant Dundas, 'Torney Armstrong, and 
Doctor Auchinlich had promised to meet the great Aughmuldony man 
at his house. 

Away rode the miller then upon his well-conditioned roan, charging 
bis hoy to keep the mill lockit, and let no one in. This was a puir 
donny creatur from the Leitrim side, and wid no notion o' harm, does 
he let in some o' .his unsignified sleveen relations on their way to the 
market) who smellit the malt, and moreover by the feel o' the sacks 
pretty nearly guessit their number and wint, and sold their infor- 
mation to Sandy Phearson for a few ten-pennies. Sandy made them 
kiss the book, as to the fact, afore he paid the dirty siller, and then 
he bound them to keep it secret. It was no treachery o' the servant- 
boy's, acase in the pattern o' Mogue, he tuck part agen his own clan, 
when the miller's friends and kin drew the mountaineers o'er the brig, 
and bruk a dozen heads at least in revenge o' this information. 

Now Sandy rejoicit greatly, more especially as he had seen Ned in 
the market, and kenned his habits too weel to suppose that he wad 
go home widhout a skinfu', and him treated by Manus's friends. Sae 
be only pit some one to watch the house that Ned frequentit, that he 
mocht not lave the town unknownst to him ; and then he proceeded in 
bis business, searching the different shebeens, and making seizures 
every ten minutes of small kegs, whilk folk could afford to lose, for it 
never stappit the trade ; and as for the drinking, it would ha' ta'en a 
rope round every guzzle to ha' stappit that. Much help of aw the 
sojers an peelers i' the town it tuck to support Phearson in his hunt 
forpotteen ; andmony the fight was made up atween the country-folk, 
in the hope of getting one crack at Sandy's head — sae that this last 
was glad to see 'em disperse a little after nightfa', and to hear that 
Blair was still in the Port drinking away like ony fish. You'll ask, 
Why did Sandy no set out and reach the mill afore the miller ? — A'case 
Sandy was no bliggard, he kenned weel that he maun pass foremost 
the house where Blair sat, to get out o' the town by the only safe 
riding road ; and he could no do this widhout alarmin' the miller, who 
wad mount immadiately, or send some one off on his roan to spread the 
news o' his comin, and make his trouble useless. It was no likely too, 
that Ned had not set spies upon his motions ; and thof Sandy were no 
coward, to say truth, he wad ha' fared but badly alang a road still 
frequentit wi' the market people, all o' them half drunk, and whole 
mad agen' him ; and then, if he tuck the poleeshes, he wad ha' sma' 
chance of finding the hare i' the form, seeing that they travelled on 
foot. No, no ! he maun wait for Ned, an' the langer the better, as 
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every moment the miller was losing some o* the wit whilk bad sae oft- 
times served him. But does he dispatch, d' you see J sax o' his best 
bull-dogs wi' carbines, to steal, one by one, out o' the town, and wait 
his comin in a sheough, not far from the mill, whilk he indited to 
thero. 

They had been gone a full hour, when Sandy finding the town pretty 
quiet, walks into the room where the miller was regaling himsel, and 
recountfug it's like the number o' times he had deshieved the guager, 
for the presence o' this last, put an end to his discourse ; though, in 
troth ! it might be owing to dacency, for by that time the de'il a word 
could he mashticate widhout a hiccup ! 

" Aweel,Ncd Blair," spake Sandy in a broad Scot's accent, for be 
came from Derry, " ye' re unco merry, and merry be ye ! Fse con- 
gratulate you on the weddin's to be in your boos, the morrow come 
eight days, and '11 do my best to make it safe and comfortable to the 
guid drinkers thereat. You need fear na interruption on that day 
from your auld acquaintance, Sandy Phearson ;'' and he sat down be- 
side the man o' grain, who misdoubted aw this saft spaking, for there 
was that in Sandy's eye that told his triumph ; but sorra bit could 
Ned see clearly what it meant, 'cause of the drap in his own ; how- 
sever, he let on no suspicion, and scarce spoke ; knowing that a man 
in liquor unly blathers out the thing that hurts him, but he pushet the 
decanter to Sandy, who helped hisself, and praised it for guid Geneva, 
when aw the world knows it was nothing but potteen whilk he was 
sworn to seize ; but he had settled that point at the door wid the land- 
lord. Sae he began caboosing wid Ned, who watched him like a 
ferrit, and spellit his words over and over, to find what be would be 
at. It wad ha' been no merit in Sandy to outwit an ordinaii** man sae 
owerta'en, but the miller was none o' your wake, donny bodies that 
could no guard himsel, though staggering under liquor. He retumt 
unly short, unsatsfactory answers to Sandy, who continued colloguing 
him, and fetching him on, you mind, by praising his mill. JBat the 
more Sandy broached this, the more the other shirked and gi*ed him 
hiccups for answers. Then there was each o' them drinking ibnl, and 
plying the other wid drink to knock him up, and gain th' advantage 
ower him. But Sandy grew afeared o' not holding it out wid the 
miller, who was come, you see, to his second wind or stamick, sae he 
portended to be drunk already, and chaffed all manner of foolislmess; 
amangthe rest, spluttering out this wager in a daft-like way: — 

" I'se hauld ye, Ned, for aw your being aff the spat, there a sack or 
twa o' malt in your mill." 

Och the thief! but he meant well for himself; his words, howbeit, 
half sobered the miller, and gi'ed him the full conduck o' himsel, and 
he answers bouldly : — 

" Done ! for five poun ! " Any other words you conceit, wad ha* 
betrayed the fact, and he thought to put Sandy aff, by seeming bold 
at the bet. 

<< Done^*' cried the guager, to Blair's surprise ; but still be was no 
disconcert, being a sportin' fellow, too, he longed to give Sandy a bite, 
and him too drunk, in appearance, to know malt from meal. 

" We'll deposit wid the landlord, if you please," said Ned, " and 
after, you can fetch your peelers to the mill, and search it." 
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' Sae they downed the money, sure enough. Blair then paid his scot, 
and ordred his roan. " Ye had need he quick, Sandy," said he, gih- 
ingly, to th' exciseman, " for I'se no loiter on the road to ohleege your 
poleesh.'* 

'* There's na need o* them noo," returns Sandy, " just to ascertain 
the dispute o' our wager. It's a point o' honour, and Til e'en put 
mysel, for aince, under your protection. My horse should he without, 
and we'll ride thither, friendly together." 

While the miller was casting ahout him to guess the maning o' this 
whim, the other walked out afore and mounted. Sae assured was he 
o* being an overmatch for the miller, that he never dreamit of setting 
aff widhout him, more specially when he witnessed the puir attempts 
whilk Ned made to mount. It had like to have failed him entirely ; 
but nae sooner was he on, nor he tumt his roan about and faced the 
hiU. 

" Where are ye ganging, man?" cried Sandy, " are ye too drunk 
to ken the right road ? '' The de'il a word Blair spake, hut trotted 
on. 

*' Hi's going the short cut, by the lough-side," observed the land- 
lord. 

'* What ! will he face the bog-holes ond brucken brig?, an' he sae 
muzzy?" 

** Ough ! but his horse kens every foot o' the way, an' he'll be there 
afore ye, war ye to gallop the ither road every step." 

" If sae, I'll keep in his wake ; and, d'ye hear, landlord? pick up 
that stirrup, whilk has fallen off the right side o' his saddle, and keep 
it- for him, as a token that Sandy is the keener blade o' the twa ; I 
hope to drink part o* the five pounds wi' ye to-morrow." Saying whilk, 
the cunning fellow scoured off after the miller, whom he o'ertook alang 
the brae. This one slackened his rein when he found the scout at his 
heels, for he felt that hard riding was no the thing for him, that wab- 
bled about in his saddle like a pair o' empty creels, kicking all along, 
without hitting the right foot stirrup ; sae his only plan was to humour 
the guager to wait for him, and if he could no get him into a hole on 
the way, at aw events he could easily give him the old slip, and him 
his lone, at the mill. 

These two now journeyed on, flattering one anither, and eachafeard 
of nothing so much as being outstript' by the other ; for, though the 
odds were sartainly against the miller, had they struv for it at the 
gallop, yet, as Sandy's horse was unused to the road, it would no do 
for him to dash on, and may be come down squash on his nose at the 
first saft place they comed to. When they did, whilk was known by 
the horse^^tapping wid a snort and a kick o' the hind leg, sae much 
saremony passed atween them, as if they had been dukes and marquises. 

" Keep close to the sheough, Sandy, if you're wise," exclaimed 
Blair, who knew if he did, he would sink up to his lugs. 

** Na, na ; I'll see ye safe ower, first," replied Phearsomi. " it wad 
be a shame o' me to leave a man in your condition behind ! " 

Ned then gave the roan his own way, and the baist only wint the 
more cautiously, from knowing his master to be tossicated. 

*^ Keep his head up, Sandy, or you'll be down," cried Ned, from 
the other side ; and so the guager did, sure enough, for though he 
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crossit tbd same stones and wattles as Ned, yet his horse floundered 
up to bis hams i' the hog foundation ; and had it no been that Sandy 
looait the rein^ he would ha* stuck tbare till morning. 

This put him on taking every direction by contraries, and it's to be 
Relieved such sharpness saved him a broken bone or two, and the min 
o' his horse ; for had it no»been for his misdoubts when the miller drew 
up, that they might ride abreast ower the broken bridge, he must ha' 
fa*en into the hole, for Ned left him no room to avoid it. 

It blew^ besides, down the lough, to cut the nose aff a man's face, 
that was na fortified against it as the miller was, and a smur o' raia 
kept pelting in one's eyes, that made it very slavish travelling alang 
so exposed a road ; all whilk caused the guager mutter curses to 
himsel, and if he did na vow a dozen times to fine Ned the bunder 
pound, in spite o* every grand juror that might untercede for him, it's 
no matter. Withal he kept a smooth tongue in his mouth, and spake 
more civil nor youVe ony conception. • 

While they two are dodgiug on, we'll jist take a peep at the mill, 
where this zigzag story now brings us. If you mind, Manus and Do- 
nald war to be about this same hour o' the night at that place, to carry 
aff their nine sacks ; and up the lough they came, sure enongh, and a 
hard tug it was agen the wind ; but they reached the river's mouth at 
last, and were obsarved by the skulking police a drawing their buoal 
silently to the north beach and securing her, but it was na noticed 
that they removed one oar, and hid it in the whins, according to ous* 
tomary caution. 

The twa then crept saftly, duking all the way to the clachan, for 
they had no wish to be seen from the miller's house. Here they doffed 
their shoon, and crassit the stones, and by poking their fingers in cre- 
vices, passed along the edge o' the whin foundation, and safely in 
under the little arch where the cot lay, the poleeshes wondering all the 
while what they could be at ; but afeared to shew themselves until the 
guager arrived, without whom they had nae authority ; sae they kept 
close, and watched as well they could by the light of a hazy, fitfu' 
moon. The shtillers then crept on aw fours, through the swing*door 
o' the vat, and then up the flue with them, through the trap, to the 
loft ; here they pickit out the sack o' malt marked £. B., and unbolt* 
ing the other trap-door, lowered it by the tackle into the cot, design- 
ing to send it far ower the lough 'ere morning. For this end they 
loosit the tow-rope, and left all ready for its being carried away by 
the flood. Then they boltit they place again, and knowing full weU 
that the miller wad no be sae blind drunk as not to miss the tenth 
sack afore they had done wi' him, they placit anither of oats o' the 
same size in its stead, Donald failing to observe in the dark, that it 
was his own ; then putting all to rights, this graceless son-in-law, and 
spitefu' ould sinner, set about the rest o' their mischief. Climbing 
round by the wall on which the axle o' the wheel was set, they dammed 
up the archo' the aqueduc as high as two plank atap of other could 
make it ; and it was thus arranged atween 'em — Donald was to go 
round o'er the bridge, and lie down in the shade o' the rock o'er the 
fall, and gie warning to Manus, by a whistle, of the moment when 
Blair was got to the middle stone o' the clachan ; then he was to duke 
afi^, and put the buoat acrass at the mouth o' the riser. Manus, as 
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BOQjk a9 he hoard the whistle, V98 to lift the plaiiksi iwd open th^ 
sluice o' the vat — at once to souse his father*in-»iafr in the shallpv 
"If at^r, and send the cot off wi' the stream ; then he was to clamber 
away along the causey, and he pickit up by Donald in the buoat. The 
tif o were then, after drapping put a bit, to con^e rowing and talking 
ajpud, as if they had only j^st arrived, and to make a great fuss in 
Oeftrchiog for the knaves wbQ had ducked the miller. Both o' em had 
a spice o' the devil in thepi, and were sworn to gie the miller his due^ 
ioTP haying defraudit them of a sack o' malt. It is enough to say, they 
got unseen to their hiding^^places. 

Now it was, that Blair and the guager, after mony scrapes, came to 
the g^te o' the clachaT)*park, where the former dismounting, whipt aff 
saddle and bridle, and turned his roan into the field. The guager 
wad hae been n^ore contint to ha' rid o^er the brig as far as Ned's 
IiQu^e, to pit up their horses and procure a light, but the other was 
perepiptory to go this way, leaving it to Sandy to do as he liked. Sandy 
thpqght best, therefore, to tie his hunter to the gate, and accompany 
the ^4)ler closely. 

Iff ell I you may conceit Donald's mow' wonderment when, instead of 
one, he sees two men coroin' up to the clachan, and hears them cavil- 
ling who shall pass ower first. Right weel he kenned their voices, 
^nd it was wid nae small perplexity he heard the miller gie up the 
precedence to Sandy, telling him to take courage, as there was but 
^pe ^liddery, twa cogglesome, and three sunken stones i' the set. Do- 
nald thought him demented to ha' turned informer on himself, and ha* 
brought sic a rat o* the de'il's to his mill, and it full o* malt. The 
pqlipe,too, who heard their words down the breeze, conceived it would 
bp b^ policy to stir, as lang as Sandy had a chance o' getting in by 
the ipiller's free consent. Well, Sandy, full o' mistrust, would no cross 
till he had seen the miller over, who skipped from stone to stone as 
iiiiuble as a kid, and when acrass, told Sandy aloud, that it was no 
i^se for him to wet hisself in following him, for that he would let him 
down the ladder from the winnying-door, as sune as he had got in, 
and thpn he disappeared round the corner o' the whin. It was now 
that Donald scanned the miller's object, and kenned it was nae time 
for poking, but for speeding the malt into the vat, and giving Manus 
Wftrniqg, above all, not to lift the sluice-gate. -Well, he was creeping 
a^^y fast, when he spies me, a man wid a glittering carbine and belt, 
epping up and whispering Sandy. Now then the danger and treachery 
war evident, and no road left open but round o'er the brig, and alang 
the causey. Away he glides up the bank and gains the gate, where, 
findipg a horse ready saddled and bridled, the ould man mounts and 
gallops off, Sandy Phearson heard the clattering o' the hoofs, but 
^ttle dreamt it was his own baist, for he fancied it some o' the drunken 
Biar)Eet-folk. Anyways, he could not jist then ha- stirred, having 
cpppertit a plan wi' his corporal, the man whom Donald had seen, and 
T^ho hf^d told him o' the buoat drawn up, as if to carry aff the malt« 
3apdy, therefore, was as sure o' his prize, as if he had already clutched 
it, and directit his men to get into the buoat and cross over gently, 
^hile he kept the miller in play, and mounted the ladder on this side ; 
dud il he found they were discovered 'ere he could unbar them the 
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jnill-door, he would gie a loud , whistle, as a signal for them to dash 
on, and spare neither holt nor har. 

While aw this was planning for and against him, ould Blair gained 
his loft by the same secret road that Manus and Donald had taken, 
and instantly set about cutting the cords of as mony o' the sacks as 
he could, and shooting the malt, sack and all, down the flue. He 
had stowed away sax, whilk in troth ! was much for an ould man to 
do in a breath, when he thought of peeping out to see where about 
was Sandy, and to play him off wid some excuse, though he had not 
the least fear o' any one man from that side. Well, he opens the 
shut, and sees Sandy below on the middle stone o' the clachan wait- 
ing to mount, and hears — what d'ye think ? but the splashing of an 
oar — and by the brightness o* the receding wave discerns the peelers 
crossing in the buoat to his weakest side. It was then he cursit the 
guager in his heart, and prayed that the flood might sweep him to 
pardition. Sandy caught his moan, and blew a loud whistle, as a 
signal for his furies to storm the mill ; and sic a storm it raised as 
he kenned little of. For Manus heard the blast that warned him to 
commence his work; and as if the miller's prayer werr granted, 
squash comes the frightfullest rush o' waters you ever kn6w — ^whips 
me the guager clane aff his legs into the stream, and whirls him 
away, tossing over like a swimming pig, and screaming out to his men 
to save him from drowning. 

Blair had just squashed a scalding tear from his eye^-and enough 
it was to make ony heart boil, to think o' being done so cannily by 
the guager, losing his hunder pound fine, and his licence beside !— - 
when he hears all at once the roar o' the torrent, and sees the guager 
home away like a straw ; but the deuce a bit knew he how it had 
been effectit. Nae matter — ^were it the burstin o' the big fa', or the 
comin' of a second deluge, it was welcome to his soul : for he guessit 
the men in the buoat would put back to save the screamer's life ; sae 
he sets about handling the other sacks lustily, and pitches them In 
BO time down the hole — ^puts aw to rights in a moment, and goes to 
the window that lookit it o'er the lough, to feast his eyes wi' the 
tumbles o' the guager. 

This last had found bottom on a flat stone, and was standing in 
the middle of the big* hole, for the buoat to take him up ; but the 
boat was managed by donny, ignorant watermen, more used to sojer- 
ing nor rowing. Having but one oar, ye mind, they used it as a setting 
pole to shove across ; and when they heard the guager's scraugh, 
instead o' gliding up the smooth water, and falling down wi' the 
stream upon him, they pokit the buoat into the current, when its head 
whisked about in spite o' them, and they 'gan bellowing to one ani- 
ther to put the oar this way and that way, when bang! comes a 
second crash (for Manus had lost time in removing the heavy stones 
that shored up the under plank,) and again wid Sandy into the pool, 
and away wix the buoat out to the lough : the oar escapit from their 
hands, and for a long time naething but scraughing, and blairing, and 
shouting, and bellowing, as if the whole set war drowning. 

I'se warrant it was a wistfu' sight to Ned Blair, and that his ee 
now filled with a less burning drop than just before ! — to see the wind 
and stream baith carrying the boaters to the deep, and they afeart tQ 
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jump out, for not knowing of the depth; whilk hy-the-bye Ned 
seconded hy roaring out, that 'twas twenty foot — ^to trim the buoat, 
and keep her head raised, or she'd upset — the better you mind, that 
she might drive before the wind: and prettily she scudded out, as if 
she knew the miller's wish. 

Mean time Sandy buffeted about, and wi' some ado scrambled 
through the sharp sunken rocks, and gained the causey, where who 
should run boult up against him but Donald, who had rode round and 
alarmit the house, and was hastening to warn Manus— the quicker, as 
he'd heard the shouts, and fancied the miller beset by a score o' 
besiegers. Sandy grapplit him, and drawing his pistol iswore he 
would shoot him if he stirred — more's the token that Donald swears 
he cockit it and pulled the trigger, on Donald's attempting to trip 
him up ; but what signifies it, when the pistol would no gae off after 
sic a soaking ? Donald did his best to fling his man, for he had no 
time to lose ; sae they two wrostled like mad on the causey, till young 
Manus having done wi' lifting the sluice-gate as concerteit, and seen 
the cot sailing gaily down the canal, comes to this very spot to meet 
the buoat, and haps upon the two rolling ower onither like fighting 
dogs ; then for the first time he hears the shouting on the lough, his 
ears having been stunned, you see, wi sitting sae lang under the water- 
fall. Never was man more perplexit ; but he parted the two, and 
even portended to take Donald prisoner in the king's name, as Sandy 
invokit him ; but atween them, they managed to detain the guager^ 
who swore tremendously that he wad lose his life but he'd search the 
mill. Then comes the miller up to them, and takes part with Sandy^ 
telling Donald and Manus to quit scuffling, and to gie the guager his 
ain way — that it was no a case o' fine and persecution, but an honour- 
able wager, on whilk his friend and auld acquaintance was come, and 
in fact he himself wishit the mill to be searchit ; and then he made 
as mony wry laments about his guid friend's ducking, and the peril- 
ous fate o' his men, as if he had no exaltit every fibre at the chance^ 
and finished by swearing to ha' the thieves transportit, if they could 
be found, who had broken down his dam. Sandy stood dripping, and 
cursing outright at naebody by name, but at 'em aw in his heart. I 
had given much to see how his face workit just then, but he kept his 
slyness still, and sought to back out o' his wager by declining to go 
into the mill, saying it wad be the death o' him in his damp clothes, 
and that it was best to draw their stakes this time, for he knew by 
the miller's clack that the malt was no there. But Blair urgit him 
as a gentleman and man o' his word, to search, sin he had come so 
far on that errand. While he was blarneying away, does Sandy snuff 
the wind, and as it were, a strong savour o' worts from new malt in- 
vaded his nostrils, and revived the cockles o' his heart. " Aweel," 
says he indifferently, ^^ if you insist, send for a candle, and for form's 
sake I'll just look in." The miller consentit by all man^, and shoutit 
out as loud as he could for his boy to bring a coal and candle. Now 
you must know the boy had no been idle all this time, for being wakit 
by Donald's tap at the window, he had jumpit out o' bed, and hastened 
half-dressed to give what help he could ; when, what does he see 
comin full speed down the race, but the cot wi' a sack o* malt in it« 
JSein^ a atottt pub; be Uftit it o' himself to the bank, (tnd backed it. 
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wi* the aid o* the tniller't daughter, on the ganger's horse, whilk they 
tuck i'the dark for the miller's roan ; then away wi' him to the oula 
lime-kilo^ where he pitches it down, and trots hack as fast as he 
could, to lend a hand to more work, hringing the horse hack till the 
yard where he found him. On hearing his master ca' for a candle, he 
kenned that aw was right, and seizing a lighted turf iUhe tongs, joins 
'em at the ihill steps blazing the sparks ahout him ; getting up fore- 
most, he blew a flame and lit the candle, whilk Sandy snatched from 
his hand. 

Na suner was the gauger's back turned, nor Blair shuk baith his 
friends by the hand, breaking out wi, ** fm for ever obleeged to you, 
lads, for loosing the dam! You're the game o* the county; and 
depend on't, my hearties, your malt is aw stowed safe and dry i'the 
tat ! " and then up wi' him to watch Sandy. 

The ould rogue and his young 'complice looked at each other, quite 
dumbfounded at this greeting: at last Donald found his voice, and 
gi'ed this word o' comfort to the younker — 

" A pretty kettle o' fish we've made o* it, Manus ! An ye had 
stappit your hand to look about ye, 'ere ye touched the beam o' the 
sluice, aw would ha' been charming, but now, I doubt your malt is by 
this a' feeding the brach'lough o' the bay, and it's weel if we can 
Qsh up the sacks itself! anyhow Til owertake the cot if possible, and 
paddle down the wind wi' the remaining sack ; and do yon, afore the 
gnager descends, ride ofif on his horse that's in Ned's yard, and meet 
ine at Rossmore." Away then he scudded ; and it's no out o' place 
here to tell you that he changit his mind in regard to the horse on 
finding the empty cot lashed to the sallows, for he determinet to ride 
himsel ; and if he did no gallop the beast it's no matter — taking the 
lee-shore o' the lough, and just slapping at Gilroo's and Magrath's, 
the only fishers who had buoats on that side, to give word, that the 

Soleesh were at sea widhout an oar, and floating to. the islands, and to 
ope that neyther o' the fishers would mind their shouting till broad 
daylight, when they might put ower together and identify the men 
who had stolen away Manus Maguire's buoat, and mark what damage 
bhe might ha' received, as Manus would recover it if he could. Thtis 
having done what mischief he could in that quarter, he rode off un- 
seen hy any one to Feamacassidy, where he turned the horse loose 
into Magistrate Dundas's aftergrass, and walkit home. The magis- 
trate found the baist there next morning, rolling wid its saddle 
smashed to pieces, and sent it to Brollagh pound, wi' ten shilliiigB 
damages laid upon it for trespass and pound fees. But this is out- 
stripping the course o' the story — hows'ever you ha' consaved the 
occurrences i' the mill-loft, where naething was to be had — not a 
spooufu', sae clane had the miller handlit the malt. After hunting 
about a lang jvhile, the miller at his elbow loosing every sack for him, 
Sandy could keep his behaviour nae langer, but from muttering and 
growling flew into a fury, and blastit Manus, whom he accused o* 
gieing him the drenching, and washing away his carbineers. And 
then Manus to him, wi' all the bad language he could invent ; for 
a' troth he had cause to be vexit too ; and nine sacks o' barley malt 
was a dear price for the satisfaction o' half-di'owning one guager, and 

Bhipwreckiflg sat peelers ! Sae he sware he would indict the whole 
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crew for stealing his buoat^ and Sandy him for coBspyracy. From 
words they came to blows, and Blair was nae sorry to see his son-in- 
law rough handling the man who had near compassed his ruin ; albeit 
he shammed the pashifier atween 'em, and drew Manus off, when the 
other ca'ed on him not to stand by and see him murthered. Bat he 
was no hurt, the blathering fool ; but adv^antaged, as it shookit the 
wet out o' him, and warmed him a bit: after whiilc, he thrust the 
ladder out through the winnying-door, aud descended oa the clachan^ 
whence he made off, leaving his curses behind him^ to the gate where 
he expectit to find his horse. 

Blair now again shuk his son-in-law cordially by the hand, ea'tng 
him a darling, a jewel, and the likes. Manus made bo return, bat 
looked sae glum and downcast, that the miller suspectit something, 
and peepit into the vat, when he heard the water still gushing 
through. Then he groaned, not for the loss of Manus's nine sacks, 
but his ain one, and the laugh o' his cronies when the tale get 
wind. 

" What ha* ye done, ye donnert fule ? " was now the tune ; ** ye've 
washit away the malt afore there was ony occasion — and if there 
be'ent a sack o' Donald's oats gone likewise, though I am sure I shot 
but ten ! " 

Manus said naething, for he was between two minds about the girl, 
whom he could no resign even wid sae much taken from her portion ; 
and he was dreaming how he might contrive by mixing oats wi' the 
one sack o' barley malt, to rin off as much whiskey as would do the 
weddin-folks at ony rate ; and so he bore wid the miller's abuse ell 
the way to the house. Here they had no been long, when Sandy burst 
in upon 'em, making a row about his horse, and indeed amaist crazed 
wi' rage. He called the miller aw the names i' the world, hone-stcaler 
amang ithers, and threatened to serve him wi' a warrant ere morning 
for the robbery. Blair only defied him coolly, and took him aff, tell- 
ing him that he was wrang to take on him so, for a good turn that 
isome one had done him, 'causd it was better for him to walk nor ride 
home, after stuping sae lang in the big hole. Oh ! but he taunted 
him in style, never sae much as showing the least temper, whilk pruved 
him to be the cannier ipan o' the twain — and a main point o' general- 
lihip after victory, was his sending the boy o'er the clachan, to fetch 
home his ain roan out o' Sandy's way. 

The long and the short o' it is, that the gauger had to trudge home 
afoot, in a humour just to cut his throat for being so disgracefully 
outwitted, to the sport o' the whole country. His men drifted down 
the wide lough, quite helpless and frightened out o' their wits at every 
heave and toss o* the buoat on the waves, till they struck upon the 
cladagh, or stony point o' Gilroy's island, and then they jumpit out 
knee-deep, and clambered through the jagged stones, fancying them- 
selves on the main land, and foolishly allowing the buoat to stave to 
pieces on the rough lee-shore. When they discovered their mistake, 
they shoutit themselves hoarse, and discharged their carbines in vain 
all night lang. Gilroy and Magrath heard them, but let them alone 
till the sun was risen, when there could be na excuse of fear or deaf- 
ness for not heeding their signals o* distress ; and they wint ower on 
Donald's errand to be mtnesses for young Manns. And sure enough 
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Manns got damages for his buoat from Sandy ; and thoagh this last 
brought on a counter-prosecution agen him for assault, it failed 
entirely) as the jury conceived that Sandy had gi'en the first provoca- 
tion, if not the first blow to Manus ; and as for the indictment o* 
Donald for stealing his horse, it was scouted by the grand jury, as 
no one witness had seen Donald at all with the baist. 

We now go back to Manus and his father-in-law, the latter of whom 
was still grunting about his loss, when the girl came out, and tolt 
him that there was one sack in the ould kiln. The boy comes in, and 
confirms it to be the miller's own, with the large £. B. upon it. If 
you'd seen how delightit and puzzled he was to find out who had done 
him sae friendly a turn ! And he was no far off the mark, in charging 
his graceless son-in-law wi' seeking to steal it. De'el a bit felt he 
wroth wid him, seeing how things hae turned up ; on the contrair, he 
relished the spunk and devilry o' the trick, whilk he saw through 
more I warrant nor if he had been soused as intended ! To find that 
they had aw suffered severely in plotting against him — that he alone 
had escapit scot-free, with the laugh to boot agen' em all, was nats to 
the auld rogue ; and greatly he enjoyed his victory as usual, by Jier- 
ing and sparring at Manus, till this last was fit to break off the 
match, unheedin o' the consequence. For he was alway a saft touchy 
blade, and no wonder he was quite out o' sorts upon the back o* sic 
a loss ; and had it not been that the tochter strung her arm round hie 
neck, and cried softly to him, ^^ Manus, ah ! Manus dear ! " o' troth 
he had left the father to recover the cost o' the barley as he mighty 
and ha' jilted the girl. 

But she kenned weel, the lassie ! the turn o' them both, and chiefly 
o' her own father. She saw that he was pleased beyond measure— 
for then it was he said the bitterest things : as for laughing, he never 
did, but left such weak indulgence to babes and younkers, as no 
becoming o' a good joker to cackle or unmask his teeth ; but when 
most delighted he rolled his tongue from jaw to jaw, like a big dof 
licking his chops to keep them easy : the maist he ere betrayed was 
a cross-grained smile, the wrankles an curling the wrang way, mair 
like a man in torture nor in joy. But it was no in his power to con« 
trol his sma' grey eye, that flashed as if it war a cut steel button^ 
spinning round on a pegging top, when he was gloating an mischief 
that he had done or planned: and never wad he leave off gibing and 
stinging his playfellow, so lang as a morsel o' quick remained to 
drive his venim into. It was in this spirit he pointed out next day to 
Manus his own fat heifers sipping and lowing in the shallows of the 
mill-race, and bid him mark how sweet and mashy the water was ; 
but de'el a one o' those intended for his daughter's fortin sae much 
as tasted o' her sweetheart's worts. 

Same way he mocked at Donald, when he came to look after hie 
oats, demanding soccin and mulcture for making meal of it. 

^' Its fause,'' cried Donald, ^' for I'll take my oath it was no meal 
when I put it there last night." 

" Ye put it, did ye ? its what I wanted to know," replied the crafty 
man. ^^ But ye'U no deny I made meal o' it since — meal for the 
fishes, ye mind, and a guid meal they must have had o' it ! " 

*' YeVe bound to^ha' it forthcomin," quoth Donald ; *' and Tse 
summons you,'^ 
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** Do so, and Fse transport ye for breaking into my messdage,*' an- 
swered the miller. 

But it drapt there, for it was no prudent to t)ring the secrets o* the 
place before the whole barony. Besides Lang Tam, the senishchal, 
who kenned better than ony o' your lawmakers what was fair between 
man and man, and guid for the country, would no permit Donald to 
gain any thing by his own folly ; and though the whole transaction was 
unlawftt' by the Parliament-law, yet it was weel for them both, and 
the manor to boot, that they had bye-laws o' their own, whilk saved 
one or both from being ruined or transportit ; and the mill, whilk was 
indispensable wi' all its exactions, from being unlicensed. 

I ha* now come to the gist o' the story, and ask pardon for putting 
itaff sae lang. Fll make short wark o' the remainder. The weddin- 
day came, and there was sic a gathering at the miller's house as was 
unremembered in the country. Ye'll no' be for being told their names 
and pedigree, but 1 can by no means omit to mention, that the bride, 
in ordinair sa blithe and rosy, was paler on that day nor her father's 
pnmest meal, and so shamefaced amang the ither buxom lasses, that 
we all agreed that darkness could na come too sune for her relief. 
Her father had no been sae jolly in the recollection of any present : 
eneugh it was, God knows, to make him proud to see sae many feasting 
at his table, whom he had one time or other bit in a bargain or worsted 
in his play. For once there was a grin like on his countenance ; and 
ye'll no be surprised to hear, that he welcomed Donald, if possible, 
more than another, notwithstan'nin his threat o' summons and his bad 
language. But Blair had his tongue i' his cheek all the while. Well ! 
after the fat fowls, geese, turkeys, and bacon o' the mill had been 
crammed down, and sufficiently praised by all, and the moment was 
come for the /ailhte'CVL\}, does the millers, wi' a sparkling eye, call on 
Manus and Donald to produce the spirits. They two went out and 
4)rought to the fore a couple o' five gallon kegs, and fixed the spout- 
horn, and poured the liquor into jugs, taking care to fill none o' them 
more than half-full, to make it go the farther. And when they went 
round, as is the way, filling for the poorer sort, they cheated every 
man o' his lawful tap-rim unconscionably, and tried their best to raise 
a stan'nin head, for in troth they had soapit the liquor much. No 
' man after his swallow smackit his lips, but aw round they gave a cold 
'^ Thank 'ye, sir,'' some holding out the glass again as though the first 
time had made sa little impression as to be forgot already ; others 
leaving a sup behind, and tossing it despisingly on the ground, as 
though it were physic to them. When it comed to the miller's turn to 
vrelceme aw bis guests, he filled his glass and said his say, and drank 
healths apiece to us all, but had nae suner tasted nor he clapped his 
glass down wi' a wry mouth, and shoutit — 

" What, Manus, hae you been dishtilling the mill-race, where your 
barley was steepit for worts ? And you, Donald, so ould a hand ! 
could ye no ha' strengthened this wish-wash wi' anither sack of 
oats ? ' 

Sic a roar o' laughing was never heard, especially among the miller's 
cronies, who had got an inkling o' the business. Manus and Donald 
were ready to sink wi' shame ; but it was naething to the cheers that 
followed after, when the miller went on bantering, and pausing 'tween 
times for the burst to explode. 
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" Away wl' the ditch-wash, there's too much o' it, sae little as ye 
have provided. Sandy Phearson has more conscience nor to seize the 
like ; he could no swesfr to it for potteen, tough as he is at an oath. 
His a better fellow nor either o' ye, for he has made me a hansel of 
five poun', as ye aw ken, to regale the country, and drink his recovery 
from cauld water. Come cheer up, Manus, you're a clever dog, and 
savit the mill, for whilk reason I*ve furnished twa ten galloners of 
one-tO'One to celebrate your wedding; for I kenned ye had over- 
watered your malt, in seeking to drown the miller J* 

There was no end to the laughing; since whilk time, in that 
country, when a man weakens his beverage by pouring in too much 
water, it has become a common crak to say, that he has drownit the 
miller; and here properly my story ends. 



MUSICIANS AND MUSICSELLERS. 

The relative positions of the four parties in whose hands the 
government of musical affairs in England is vested — namely, the 
composer, the singer or player, the music publisher, and the public, 
have undergone extraordinary revolutions, some of which are little 
dreamt of by individuals who have been helping to make the wheel go 
round. The musicseller, who holds a little public in his pay, and a 
large one under his controul, by puffing and his influence with reviews, 
does in this plotting, scheming, and money-making country, rule the 
whole machine. Out of pure fear he coalesces with the singer, because 
each, if he liked, might ruin the other's interests — the public he 
bamboozles by issuing every week a quantity of paper, ruled and 
dotted with black, which he calls new mueic, which mueic is ground 
but of an unthinking and unfeeling animal, entitled a composer, who 
has pathos to order, tenderness to supply a country demand, sen- 
sibility of the newest fashion, and very becoming patterns of melan- 
choly. The new inventions of this animal are such kind of com- 
binations as a man might make in rattling a dice-box — he puts 
the beginning in the middle, the middle at the end, the end at the 
beginning, and so forth ; and such a process, in a page of well received 
and long established musical phrases, when divided and subdivided, 
transposed, and tossed about, will furnish the workmen with a very 
pretty originality as times go, enough at least for the allotted space 
of human life, without addling the brain by a too vehement intension 
of the spirits. Does the journeyman of the music publisher, this 
degraded tool, (who helps with his brethren to make the fair 
escutcheon of Purcell and Boyee too honourable for England, as 
it now is,) live as did his worthy denizen of Grub-street^ whom 
Goldsmith commemorates ?-— 

** Where the Red Lion, staring o'er the way, 
Invites each passing stranger that can pay. 
Where Calvert's butt, and Parson's hlack champaigne 
Regale the drahs aiid bloods of Drury-lane* 
There is a lonelv room from iM^liffs snug, 
The muse found Scroggins stretdi'd beneath a rug; 
• • • • • 

A nighteap deck'd his brows inalead of baji 
A cap by o%ht«»ft etockiBg iUm^ hii^?^ 
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No ; you shall not track him to a garret — ^he does rather take the 
air of the Regent's Park in a hatidsome cahriolet, or enjoy his wine 
within the precincts of the King's Bench, overstepping the roles there 
seldomer than he does those of his art ; or you may perchance find 
him a professor in the Royal Academy of Music. In literature there 
is a constant halance of power kept up : as long as an author of talent 
maintains his independence and intellectual powers, reviews and party 
spirit will not long injure him ; he may reinstate himself in the good 
opinion of the town — ^hut music tells no tales ; it is not a language 
adapted for the exposition of quackery, or for carrying on a cbn- 
troversy ; and the musical reviews, which are rather panegyrical ad- 
Tcrtisements than opinions, are put together upon this principle — ^be 
spiteful or goodnatured, praise or blame, so judiciously as to please the 
greater number of readers, and gratify the desire of Messrs. , 

which two ends being answered, the work shall be bought by the first, 
and the author asked to dinner by the other. It may now be asked, 
what is the occupation of the good men and true ? those musicians of 
the present day who really understand their art, and are worthy of 
being esteemed composers f We answer — teaching, lecturing, playing 
at concerts : for to get fame in England requires at least a thousand 
a-year of hard cash, after nature has bestowed genius. If a composer 
go into public with a new oratorio, much will depend on the cut of the 
pantaloons ; let him speak modestly, and wear a heterodox neckcloth, 
find he will be found deficient in melody or inapt at a fugue — a •cork- 
screw leg will be a valuable acquisition to him ; an affecting mincing 

phrase — ferocious whiskers— but above all the ear of Lady , in 

a side-box at the opera: if such should be found concentered in one 
composer, his fortune is made, provided he diligently appear in public. 
The people of England love the strange ; some twist against nature 
in those by whom they are to be amused; they patronise blind 
inusicians, deaf artists, and they delight in lame cricketers ; and if 
JProvidence should be so lavish in the formation of an individual, as to 
bestow upon him a ram's horn in addition to the usual economy of his 

firson, we would advise him to come out as a pianoforte player. Signor 
urtado, who some seasons back represented himself as a Turkish artist, 
newly arrived from Constantinople, and at one of the rehearsals of the 
Lent oratorios flourished over the keys of his instrument a sort of tur- 
)>an'd phenomenon, understood the secret of pleasing the town. Sir 
George's ill-timed acuteness did not suffer the imposture to be carried 
through, and the poor counterfeit Ottoman, instead of making an eastern 
salute to a crowded house, was, with " speed succinct," removed from the 
rehearsal in the custody of a bevy of carpenters. Ill-starred Furtado ! 
to this day we grieve for thy disappointment. The most important 
musical direction in London is put into the hands of Sir G. Smart ; 
a man of no genius in music, a meer mechanical personage. Such as 
any one may soon learn. Sir George knows. There are three reasons 
for confidence in the knight, and the first is his title: secondly, 
that he has a large library of orchestral parts, for the sake of which 
he is engaged to conduct concerts : thirdly, that he is what is called a 
man of business, able to make speeches, settle disputes — firm, prompt, 
and punctual. Thus, having learned to play from score, the quali- 
fieations for a Bow-street mapstrate are oest calculated to make a 
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good conductor of a concert. Such is the artificial state of the singing 
community, as if a stave could not be uplifted without wordy contests, 
stratagems, foining on the one part, and parrying on the other. There 
is the venerable Greatorex, who hath never achieved any thing original, 
but who basketh from year to year in the beams of that rosy arch- 
bishop, him of York, and in the sunshine of the noble directors of 
the Ancient Concert. There is also Hawes, a singer, who travels on 
the back of his orchestral parts into employment. These are the 
people who, from time to time, appear in the most important and 
ostensible situations before the public. The fact is, that nothing is 
now written in England with a view to true fame, from a love of good 
things, or a desire for the advancement of science. In the scramble 
for popularity, the ultimate object of all the candidates is not to be 
thought cleverer, but to be richer than their neighbours. If creative 
talent were appreciated by the town, if quackery and ignorant pre- 
tension were checked in their career of success, should we have such 
men as Cramer, Novello, Wesley, Horsley, and Crotch, living like 
snails within their shells, and leaving church music to Sir' John 
Stevenson and Mr. Bochsa — operas, to Mr. Wade, Messrs. Watson, 
Goodwin, Lee, &c. — song writing and pianoforte music, to the regular 
hacks of a warehouse. But let us apostrophise the spirit of gain ; for 
many a professor becometh obese on bad basses, whose frame would, 
on a more vigorous demand for classicality, melt into thin air. Let 
no one henceforth complain of the uphill road to science; we will 
undertake that any one shall grind for the shops after two months' 
practice. 



THE NEW TRAGEDY AT COVENT GARDEN. 

The Serf, or the Russian Brothers, a tragical drama as it is called 
in the bills, was presented for the first time at Covent Garden, on 
Wednesday the 23d of this month. Its success was unequivocal : and 
if tragedy, or the representation of passion at all can draw houses in 
these laughter-loving days, the Serf will prove a grand attraction. 
For our own parts, we may say that it gave us a sincerer pleasure 
than we have experienced at the theatre for many a day. The play- 
wright has done his part admirably. Had a man of an acuter and 
riper intellect gone over the ideas of the piece — an Otway, for in- 
stance, the Serf would be one of the compactest and most pointed of 
tragedies founded on the passion of love. In the general course of 
the action — in the revolution of the circumstances — in pointed situa- 
tions, this play is rich and excellent : it is, however, written with an 
occasional tameness and want of point, with a barrenness of thought 
and a bareness of expression which at times placed it at the mercy 
of the audience. Happily the writing is small in quantity : much is 
left to the actors : probably a great deal of bald scribble is erased, 
and the piece brought within a very reasonable compass. It lasts 
indeed from the opening till ten o'clock ; but one-half of this space- 
nay more, is passed with curtain down ; the pauses are unnecessarily 
long. But it is time to say of what the Serf consists. 

There are but four persons conceiiied : the young Prince Vladimir 
TYoung) ; Isidore, his illegitimate brother, whose mother was a serf 
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(C. Kemble) ; Ossip (Warde), a serf, retained in the family as a kind 
of confidential tool, in the character of a jester, or sharp-witted fool ; 
and the Princess Olga (Miss Jarmau), a young lady of extensive 
p ossessions and great beauty. 

Act I. — ^Explains the position of things. Vladimir has just suc- 
ceeded to the domain of his father. Isidore returns from travelling 
in Italy — ^brought up on terms of perfect equality with his brother, 
a passionate and headstrong, but generous youth — it has never oc- 
curred to him that he is still by law a serf — that the old prince 
Romanzoff, having delayed from time to time to give him his charter 
of manumission, he is in fact now the born slave of his brother. 
Vladimir mentions his surprise slightly at not finding the charter 
among his father's papers ; but promises to supply the form himself 
immediately ; between two generous and high-minded youths, the 
actual deed is treated with lightness, and the affair troubles neither 
of them. Among other friendly and affectionate talk, Vladimir 
informs his newly-arrived brother that the beautiful Princess Olga, 
their cousin, is living in the neighbourhood — he does not tell him 
that he is consuming with a rejected passion for her — but his 
jealousy is roused by the agitation into which the intelligence 
throws his brother. The fact is, that the princess has been edu- 
cated by the mother of Vladimir, and the tender protectress of 
Isidore, her husband's illegitimate child — that Isidore accompanied 
both ladies to Italy, where the elder princess died, and where the 
youthful cousins became passionately enamoured of each other. The 
brothers part, Vladimir to make inquiries respecting the nature of 
the intimacy between the princess and his brother — and the other, 
Isidore, to seek the object of his affection. They meet — Isidore has 
brought her a flower from the grave of the venerable parent who knew 
and encouraged their affection, and whose loss they both deplore — 
he shows her in his pocket-book a sketch of the tomb, the last object 
of his care on leaving the country, which contains her remains. 
Vladimir on his part employs Ossip, the fool, to detect th6 nature 
of the friendship between the young artist, Isidore, and his pupil 
the princess — for in such pursuits, under a warm Italian sky, had 
their love grown. Ossip is a most important agent in the piece — 
a serf, himself spurning his chains, and educated and indulged 
above his station in the household of the late prince, he had com- 
mitted an act of disobedience in marrying secretly a beautiful girl, 
the protegee of his late mistress — his wife had been torn from him, 
and though pregnant, forced to the altar a second time with one of 
the grooms of the prince's stable — he himself had been lashed, impri- 
soned, and treated with indignity, while grief and disgust preying 
upon the heart of his former wife, the beautiful girl Axinia — consume 
her, and hurry her to an untimely grave. Ossip burns to revenge his 
bitter wrongs — his character is changed — he plays the hypocrite — 
becomes smooth-tongued and humble — is again taken into favour- 
lives upon his secret hate ; and being in favour and confidence, secretly 
turns his master's life into wretchedness by filling his mind [with 
suspicions — contriving that every thing shall go wrong — that his 
hopes may be always cheated; and more particularly on every 
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anniversary of the death of his Axinia preparing a bitter cap of 
mortification and disappointment for his master. It is he who has 
caused the delay in giving the charter to Isidore, and his hatred and 
bitterness after the death of the prince are continued to his descend- 
ants. Against all the privileged orders he conceives the hatred of 
an injured slave ; and against Isidore himself he is inflamed with 
jealousy — because but a serf himself, he is treated as a prince, and 
that he himself has even stood behind his chair to wait upon him. 

Act II. — These elements now begin to work3^ and the action com- 
mences. Ossip returns with an account that Isidore and the prin- 
cess are bretrothed, and pretends to congratulate his master on the 
elevation of his natural brother, who is but a serf, to such a distinc- 
tion. The news fills Vladimir with madncss-^his combustible 
materials are artfully fired by Ossip, and he instantly sends for 
Isidore, that he may tell him of the passion he bears himself to the 
princess, and induce him to resign his pretensions. In their interview 
the princess has already informed Isidore of Vladimir's love — begs 
him to conceal their engagement, and above all beseeches him to l^e 
not one moment in procuring his charter. The first word he speaks 
therefore to his brother is a request for his charter — ^he presses for it 
earnestly — Vladimir charges him with wanting it simply that he may 
marry the princess — the charge is allowed, when Vladimir declares 
his passion — taunts his brother with his birth, and eventually 
rouses Isidore to the highest pitch of haughty indignation, when he 
is suddenly thrown back upon himself, and struck with the real 
horror of his situation, which had never occurred to his generous 
mind, by the prince (Young) going up to him, and in a tone of concen- 
trated malice, and stifled rage, shooting into his ear — show me thy 
charter. The effect is electrical — and Vladimir, now mad, pursues 
the stroke with raking up all the deepest and bitterest words he 
can conceive — he heaps upon his astounded and overwhelmed 
brother every epithet of degradation — Isidore in his turn loses himself 
in unrestrained violence, and the scene ends in the prince summon- 
ing hts servants and guards, who hurry off the unhappy brother and 
slaev to the dungeon. 

Act III. — The diabolical malice of Ossip proposes to the prince a 
scheme to degrade Isidore in the eyes of his mistress, and to disgust' 
her with her choice — he sends the livery of his serfs to the dungeon, 
and insists upon his unhappy brother assuming the dress, and 
waiting upon him at a collation to which he invites the princess. 
In the dungeon he has received a letter from the princess, beseeching 
him to calm his indignation — to submit for the moment, she having 
resolved to set off to Moscow that night to the Empress, to petition 
for her interference between the prince and the law of servitude. In 
the mean time she accepts the invitation of the prince, and at the 
end of the line of menials in attendance, stands Isidore, dressed in 
green and gold, standing apart from the rest, bowed down with shame, 
indignation, and stiffed wrath. He is ordered to serve the wine — the 
lady is taunted with her affection for the awkward slave — the pas- 
sion of Vladimir outrages the feelings of his guest ; and in receiving 
more wine from the panting and scarcely living form of his brother, 
he knocks the goblet from his hand, and strikes him a bloV — aU the 
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stifled vengeance of Isidore islet loose, and he rushes upon Vladimir 
with his page's dagger — the princess interposes hetween them, and 
receives the weapon in her wrist — the assassin is seized, and once 
more hurried to prison — his life now forfeited to the law. The 
princess remains, and in a fit of despair throws off the hurden on 
her heart — she loads the mean madman with reproach, and calls 
down vengeance on the wrongs of herself and Isidore. 

Act IV. — Ossip, the vigilant and demoniacal Ossip, now suggests to 
the prince that he should propose a hargain to the princess — an 
exchange of the life of Isidore for her hand at the altar. The 
fourtluact is consumed in hringing her to this determination — she 
consents. 

A6T V. — At the opening, all is changed — the princess has sacrificed 
herself — it is the night of the hridal day. She has procured the 
charter, and sends for Isidore to give it him. He receives it with a 
hitter indifference ; the sacrifice of her hand to his hrother has driven 
him into despair and disgust ; he is ahout to leave her coldly and 
haughtily. He is not however permitted so to depart — his passionate 
love once more breaks forth — it is encouraged by her kindness — ' 
and he rashes into her arms — hut reaches them not— she shrinks with 
affright from the embrace of ^^ her husband's brother ! " After an 
agitation of horror enduring some moments, he resumes his coldness, 
and a parting for ever takes place. She retires to her bridal bed-— 
Vladimir enters upon the stage — madness is coursing through his 
veins— his love— ^and his hate — the shame at his own conduct—* 
and indignation and wrath at the shipwreck he has made of both his 
own and other's happiness, all drive him from the nuptial couch — he 
seeks Ossip, the serf — who stings him with his congratulations, and 
talks of Isidore, eternally haunting him either in idea or person. 
The conviction readily seizes his mind that both cannot live — at this 
moment Isidore breaks in from a place of concealment, and echoes 
the thought. He laughs bitterly at the supposition that Vladimir 
should suppose he had left him to the enjoyment of the woman he 
loved. A scene of violent recrimination takes place — the frjaternal 
strife is viewed with a smile of malignant delight by Ossip, who has 
quickly the satisfaction of seeing weapons drawn, and the brothers 
die by each other's hand — the princess, the double widow and bride, 
rushes in only to witness their deaths. 

It was an arduous task for the performers to act up to their situa- 
tions. We could not, however, detect any thing short of perfection in 
the personation of Young and Kemble. Their skill and power as- 
sumed every shade of passion, pourtrayed all its gradations and 
fluctuations, and gave to the whole history the reality of life. The 
expression of simply mad and extravagant passion — of an uncontrollable 
and unguidable temperament, in the access of which, every sentiment 
of affection and honour is overwhelmed, is an easier task than the 
exhibition of the various feelings which agitate a man under the cir- 
cumstances in which Isidore found himself — so far Young's acting was 
inferior to Kemble's. This play is chiefly meritorious for the points 
which we have endeavoured to describe, and these were thrown out 
with the utmost brilliancy and force. Warde had a very peculiar part 
to support ; he did it well— very well — as well as possible ; but as al- 
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most all the thought and sentiment of the piece was put into his part 
for expression, and as it was particularly here that the author failed, it 
was not his fault that many sallies on things as they are, utterly fell 
short of their intended effect. The author (Lord Normanhy or not) 
is evidently unaccustomed to dramatic composition, and is not aware 
of the necessary terseness which must be given to dramatic expression 
— ^point in language is as indispensable as point in situation. Miss 
Jarman had a fine part if she could have played it; she sadly wanted 
force ; we felt the situations she had to bring out break down under 
her. We ought to add, that we know no female on the stage who 
could have done the part better. It seems against the rule of Horace 
to invoke a great name, except on a worthy occasion ; yet we may be 
allowed to remark, that if Mrs. Siddons had had the '^ burden upon 
her heart,'* here described, had it been her task to relieve herself by 
an indignant reproach and a bitter curses as Miss Jarman had at the 
end of the third act, the public would never have forgotten it. 

We have seen a great many ill-natured criticisms on this piece in the 
newspapers ; and the dearth of dramatic talent might seem to find a 
sufficient cause in the fact, that a dramatist is placed almost at the 
mercy of any ignorant or self-sufficient person whom the proprietor of a 
daily journal chuses to dispatch on this office. Generally speaking, we 
believe, these writers know as little what to censure as what to blame ; 
but to sneer is the easiest task ; and under its disguise much carelessness 
may be concealed, and much apparent point or affected liveliness be 
given to the composition of a very dull person. On6 critic, if he may 
be so called, asserts that the Serf is " nothing more than a melo-drame 
in five acts without the music." If Venice Preserved is a melo-drame, 
then also is the Serf. It in fact is less a melo-drame than any 
modern play we remember ; it is the history of a passion, both in its 
natural workings, and as inflamed by the treachery of a revengeful 
agent. If it is melo-dramatic to exhibit the irritation produced by ri- 
valry — the blind madness of jealousy and scorned love — the remorseful 
rage of a fallen spirit, who sees himself fallen from his own high re- 
spect — if it is melo-dramatic to paint the indignation and shame of a 
high-minded man, insulted and degraded by one he conceived incapa- 
ble of aught ungenerous — the change from loftiness of spirit to a bitter 
and selfish desire of revenge, then this is a melo-drame. But melo- 
dramatic is a good word of abuse, and justice is the last thing con- 
sidered. 

We should take the Serf to be a first attempt—- it is such a one as has 
induced us to go out of our way to recommend the author to repeat the 
trial ; he has the dramatic talent, whether he be a poet or not ; suc- 
cess will give him greater assurance in the task of polishing, concentra- 
tions, and pointing. If we had a copy of the piece we could under- 
line every flat passage in the performance, much to the acTvantage 
of both author and player. 
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tst What a grand thing is a battle ! First, how grateful to a Chris- 
tianas bowels the official account in the newspapers of the circum- 
stances of the slaughter ; and next how still more acceptable to a gohc" 
mouche people, the inundation of lies which fLow over the journals 
and fertilizes the regions of vain glory with anecdotes of gallantry and 
heroism. How the philanthropic breast of the devil himself, the ve- 
nerable parent of slaughter and lies, must throb with delight when he 
sees his children by adoption, first diligently heart and hand engaged 
in a great fight, and afterwards as busy, tongue and pen, in cracking 
and bouncing about it. The lies which follow an engagement are 
like the dessert after a grand dinner. When there is an end of the 
cutting and carving, we amuse ourselves with the sweetmeats. When we 
have done cutting the throats of some of God's creatures we divert 
ourselves with a few of the devil's bon-bons ; and flam and bam, and 
gasconade away for our dear national honour. Satan must needs take 
a pride in seeing us such successful cut throats and hearty liars. Cer- 
tainly we take kindly to our nether friend's peculiarities. Were we 
to be judged by habits and disposition, we should undoubtedly be 
affiliated to the devil. Nevertheless it is notorious that we belong to 
heaven, else why all the bishops ? When we carry our pugnacity, 
and mendacity, and rapacity, together with all the other acities to 
Paradise, " / guess f' they will think us uncommonly odd visitors-— 
but that's not our affair, and I am wandering from my subject, which 
is not the Elysean fields, but the battle of Navarin. The reader 
need not take the alarm at this ominous word ; I am not about to 
discuss the justice of our destruction of the Turkish fleet. 

It was natural that we should bang the Turks when we had any 
kind of pretext for getting alongside them, and why? Because 
Turks are Turks — what better reason can be given ? It is natural 
too that we should keenly sympathise with the Greeks, because they 
are, next always to ourselves, the greatest thieves on God's beautiful 
earth. We say very prettily, that it is because they are Christians, 
butybr Christians read cheats. Oh, how our national hearts yearn to 
a rogue. We feel for the Greeks that tenderness which Mrs. Peacham 
confessed for Filch when he produced the evidences of his larcenous 
dexterity ; and would, were we to speak honestly, which consistency 
forbid, talk of the beloved nation in the same terms. 

^^ Come hither. Filch. I am as fond of this child as though my 
mind misgave me he were my own. He hath as fine a hand at picking 
a pocket as a woman, and is as nimble fingered as a juggler." Sed de 
tribus capellis — return we to our texts, the details of the battle of 
Navarin, which have swarmed in the newspapers for the last six 
weeks. The turn and temper of these productions are frequently emi- 
nently curious, especially when they are naively discovered. Here is an 
example of one of the benevolent kind : it reminds us of those glowing 
descriptions of slaughter which Swift puts into the mouth of Gulliver 
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in Brobdignag, and which draw down upon him the rebuke of the king, 
astonished to find that such contemptible little creatures can have 
such sanguinary souls. We quote in detached bits from a letter by 
an oflficer who served on board one of the ships : — 

" We had scarc^y drpppejl anchor when I observed the Dartmouth 
frigate firing musquetry upon an Egyptian fire-ship, which had been 
Bet on fire. The Freueh Admiral, passing at this moment, fired a 
broadside into the fire-ship, which sunk her. This was a beautiful 
and interesting sight ! ! I* 

^^ At length some of the enemy's ships having taken fire, blew up 
with a dreadful explosion^ which produced gallant cheers from our 
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Something to halloo about indeed on both sides ; but to proceed — 

^' A grand sight now presented itself; the Turks setting fire to most 
of their remaining ships, which blazing, mostly blew xk\ifWith a dread' 
ful explosion^ forming a very beautiful picture** 

A ** beautiful*' business it would appear to have been altogether. 
Picturesque, but wrong. This account is merely a kind of supplement 
to Burke on the Sublime, showing the beauty of blowing up Tui^s in 
harbour. What follows is a grand farrago of flams which has been 
going the rounds of the press at the very tail of the affair — it is 
cooked for the national palate, and in compliment to its fancy for 
fanforanade ; to which, be it observed, en passant y we are quite as much 
addicted as our neighbours the French, and in a grosser way: — 

" When Captain Bathurst was kid in bed after his wounds had been 
dressed, h^ found his le^ in an uneasy position ; he therefore called to the 
surgeon^ and requested him to move the llmb> sayings in a tone of applo^, * I 
am a litde fidgety just now — ^but I hope you will excuse it.' 

*^ When Captain Moore was brought down wounded. Captain Bathurst, 
recognizing his voice, exclaimed^ * Ah, Moore, is that you ? ' * Yes,' said 
Captain Moore; ^ I am wounded.' ' Ah,' replied Captain Bathurst, * fortune 
de guerre* 

** The assistant-surgeon of the Hind cutter, tender to the Asia, was dresnug 
a wound, wl^en an amm was given that the enemy were boarding. He yah* 
mediately threw (iown his instruments^ ran upon deck, seized a pike, ismd 
belped most jfnanfully to repulse the foe. This being done he went below, 
and quietly resumed nis surgical operation. He has been removed to a large 
ship in consequence of his bravery. 

'' Captain Davies of the Rjose, whose bravery and expertness in extricating 
9 French vessel horn a Turkish fire-ship we noticed m our last, was in the 
^[)ains of the fire-ship at the moment she blew up> and was actually blown 
fron^ her ipto his own boat, without receiving any considerable inji^y. 

" We regret to state that Hill the marine, whose coolness at the moment of 
losing both his arms we noticed in our last, died at the naval hospital, 
Ston^ouse, at one o'clock on Tuesday morning, in consequence of his wounds. 
He was about twenty-one years of age. The following cnaracteristic anecdote 



* The pictoiesqufi rapture with which the writer of the letter quoted, dwells on the 
bnsiness of destruction, contrasts whimsically enough with the expression of his own 
individual feelings on the subject of danger. In one place he says " We were now 
al^reast of the fort, when a blank shot was fired from it, which made me startle a little,** 
Again — ** I retired below to the cock-pit. It was well we retired, in time, for I had not 
hfie|Bi below more than five miiMiteB when the Genoa was in action*" 
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oftbift >r^e &Uw is v<h# isel^iifig :— After tjie fatigue qf the aption, pfie 
of tl^e-^cers of file G^oa Uy doi^ii to rest himself on a ch^st on which poor 
'|^u|3la^ IJill yfBifi sitting. Presently he was aroused by hearirig some onje 
near Kini singing ; and recognizing the voice, he exclaimed wiui surprise^ 
'What, pill! is that you singipg?' 'Yes, sir,^ answered Hill, ' I am 
tr^^ what lean do at ballad-isiritingy now I've lost my arms* 

'^ As the purser of the Brisk was assisting the surgeon in dressing an ani<« 
l^tatb^ in me captain's cahin> a shot struck off his head, and shattered it to 
|yieces. . Some of the ppjinters wounded the surgeon in the head, and entered 
the wound he was in the act of dressing. 

'' A marine on hoard th.e (qfenoa had one of his arms shot off in the heat of 
actipn. H^ coolly took up the severed arm and laid it on the shelf-piece over 
himy sayingy ' there's an example for you all,' " 

"Jliere's an example for you all indeed! An example how you 
shopl^d bpunce for th^ national honour and glory. 

JJefe is another ipxtremely well-authenticated anecdote after the 
IS^We plittern :— 

f^ A di;iimB)er hoy, (a native pf Ireland,) on board thq Asia had 
both hip Ipgs n^jirly carried off by a cannon-ball ; he was borne down 
$Q th^ ci»c{c«pit, and the legs having been amputated, were about to be 
talfen up and flung over-board. ^ Stop,' said he, ^ do not take away my 
legs, lor as I have nothing else to do here, just set them up and give me 
•r r9«md shot and I will play at nine-pins with them to pass away the 
*tme.? '' 



^^'' All the Tories and some silly country gentlemen of the opposite 
party have beep in extreme dolor at the discharge of the yeomanry. 
3Hm John Bull, the organ of such worthies, is very great on this 
8tti]jecl ; it says : — 

" Powerful indeed is the sensation excited by the economical dis* 
banding of these loyal supporters of the king and constitution ; but 
irkose. services, in cases of civil insurrection, have brought upon them 
the dislike of those who give titles of honour to Manchester-mob 
oratffrs ; and for the sake of a vote or two, degrade the dignity of the 
hacoaetcy to a place in society where dirty hands inateafi of red ones 
are predominant." 

The allusion to the red hands is particularly unlucky ; it reminds 
one of the Manchester yeomanry's peculiar claims to the praise and 
reyr^xds of a Tory ministry. 

Soldiering it seems, without the inconveniences of soldiering, the 
starving, the watching, the bivouacking, and above all the fighting, 
is a mighty pleasant occupation for a few days when the weather is 
fine, ^nd accordingly the yeomanry gentry exceedingly lament the 
order to pile arms and dismiss. All other people however rejoice at 
it, recollecting that this cavalry was only remarkable for two charges ; ^ 
the eharge on the mob at Manchester, and the charge on the finances 
of the country. Rating their merits differently, and extravagantly 
esteeming themselves for going prancing about with *^ long sword, 
saddle, bridle," to the unspeakable admiration of milliners' girls, 
and the envy of shop-boys^ and the particular gratification of that 
I^e dass of his Majesty's subjects, the little ragged idle urchin9 who 
have nothing better to do about the country than to look ^.^ 9igbt9-!-p 
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they, we repeat, thinking greatly of themselves by reason of the im- 
pression their warlike appearances produced on these thinking persons, 
have bewailed their own military demise as the most grievous of 
national misfortunes. 

The John Bull has given a report of a meeting, " to part for ever," 
of the Buckinghamshire yeomanry, which may be taken as a fair 
example of the heroics of these featherbed-soldiers. The spirit of 
Major Sturgeon himself seems to have presided at the dinner. We 
shall give some extracts, only, too, too affecting. 

Captain Montagu says to his gallant brethren in arms : — 

^< For your attention in the field, in quarters, and upon all occasions 
when I have assembled you, and your kindness to me as your com- 
manding officer, I beg you will accept my most grateful thanks, ^laa ! 
in a very few days I shall not have the gratification of calling 
you brother soldiers, but I look back and recollect the many happy 
days we have spent together, which, but in death, by me never will 
he buried in oblivion. Although I shall shortly cease to be your 
commanding officer, I feel confident, that as long as it pleases the 
Almighty to spare my life, I shall ever live in four hearts. Some 
time ago I told you, that I had served my king and country for thir- 
teen years, at home and abroad, and never had been caught by sur- 
prise by my enemies ; but on the 22d of April, 1822, 1 was taken by 
surprise by my friends, when I received this cup from you, as a token 
of the respect and regard you had for me. That day I can never 
forget. God bless you all! I again thank you, and in taking this 
Cup, I drink to your good healths." 

What a shame that ministers, for a couple of hundred thousand 
pounds, should disturb the harmless pleasures, the social field exer- 
cises, of these really innocent soldiers. 

Major Craven now speaks, and makes a terrible bluster : — 

" They say, (continued the gallant major,) * that the king cannot 
err,' — but, gentlemen, his ministers may : and I say it, I care not 
who hears me, for I am an Englishman, and will always speak 
my feelings, that there never was a more paltry measure adopted 
by any set of ministers than that of disbanding the yeomanry of 
Great Britain. It matters not, gentlemen, whether we have a 
Tory or a Whig ministry, they are all alike when they get into 
office — all striving to fill their own pockets. If men in office will set 
about retrenchment, which I should always commend — good God ! let 
them begin at the right end. What did those ministers do last year ? 
•—those very men who have brought about the disbanding of the 
yeomanry of England? Why, they built a house for the late Mr, 
Canning, which cost as much as would have kept up and paid the 
yeomanry for a whole year 1 " 

To begin retrenchment at the right end, is an expression in constant 
use, and which signifies that it should be commenced at the greatest 
possible distance from the speaker. No one objects to retrenchment 
in the abstract : every body, on the contrary, loves retrenchment, pro- 
vided only it is far enough oflF from himself. 

Major Craven accuses the ministers who disbanded the yeomanry 
of building Mr. Canning a house. A job is always bad, but one job 
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may be better than another; and an outlay on an useful house is more 
defensible than an outlay on useless soldiers. But ministers did not 
build Mr. Canning a house. They su£fered him to improve a house 
after a peculiar fashion, which he was wont to pursue in such matters.^ 
This was wrong ; hut a wrong which offers no argument for the con- 
tinuance of the yeomanry. 

Here is a fine winding-up to the tragic dissolution of these re- 
doubted Bucks* yeomanry. 

" The troop assembled in the Forbury on Monday morning, when 
Captain Montagu read two letters, one from the lord lieutenant of 
the county, disbanding the troop, and the other from Colonel Dundas ; 
after which, he thanked them for their attention to him on all occa- 
sions, and gave the necessary orders for the giving up of their arms,8ec« 
The troop was then marched into the market-place, and on passing 
Captain Purvis's house, was requested by Captain Purvis to halt, that 
he might have the pleasure of giving each man a glass of brandy. 
Captain Montagu returned thanks in the name of the troop for Cap- 
tain Purvis's liberality. On arriving in the market-place, the troop 
was formed into a square, when their worthy captain addressed them 
in the following words : — ^ At the time you were emboditdy twenty- 
seven years ago, you were raised by that most excellent man. Lord' 
Sidmouth, one of the first men in the country. England expected 
every man to do his duty. — ^You, my good fellows, have done your 
duty to your king, to your country, and to me — and once more I 
thank you ; and now I have but one more duty to perform, which is 
the most painful I have had to perform ever since I had the honour to 
command you— that of bidding you farewell !'" 

The present of a glass of brandy to each man was magnificently 
liberal, and the acceptance of it strikingly military. 

6th. A dissertation of an amusing pretension to profundity, appears 
in The Morning Post, on the occasion of Don Miguel's visit to Drury 
Lane Theatre : — 

*^ At the first glance it seems rather extraordinary that the phleg- 
matic English, as we have so frequently been designated, should 
evince so strong a disposition as we do to witness every novelty which 
presents itself, whether in the person of an illustrious stranger, or in 
any other form. A moment's just reflection, however, will attribute it 
to other motives than that of a mere love of ^ sight-seeing,' and find 
that in the midst of splendour, applause, and laughter, the mind is 
speculating and reaping valuable and practical knowledge by its 
labour. In all probability numbers of the audience who crowded this 
theatre last night had assembled, they scarcely knew why, perhaps 
because something unusual was to happen ; but it is also highly 
probable that the great majority of those who were attracted by an 
expectation of seeing the Regent of Portugal were excited by a 
laudable and beneficial curiosity. Not only might they have been 
anxious of observing the features, deportment, and manners of the 



* Mr. Canning improved his private hoase at Brighton to such a degree as to 
ivnder it one of the least desirable habitations of its class in the place* He had a 
great genius jfor derangement. 
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man wBo is destined to rule over a country, for the independence and 
prosperity of which England has niotc than once made serious saeri- 
feces ; but they might also, and very naturally , have felt deeiroue of 
wttneesing, as far as circumstances would permit, what visible 
effect the performances, or part of them, the pantomime, being 
entirely peculiar to this country, would produce on a strange^f 
who, from his illustriods hirth and peculiar fortunes, had already 
hecome acquainted with most of the amusements on the Continelit. 
Such desires are rational, and worthy of encouragement,* 

It was certainly a grand suhject of national interest to observe the 
impressions which cloWn and pantaloon made on the mind of a foreini 
prince. The idea reminds one of Lord Alvanley's suggestion to the 
Lcri-d Chancelloi*, in the House of Lords, on the queen*s trial, that \t 
was a matter of the last importance to ask Majocci how he felt him- 
self after his trosd-etamination. 



— A writer in Blackwood's Magazine has observed very sensibly 
0n the faults in the dress and equipment of our light cavalry, but ball 
strangely and erroneously enough attributed the errors to an imitation 
of the Freiich. It is odd that a writer who seems so well acquainted 
with the subject should have fallen into so egregious a mistake. He 
speaks of the frippery of the French uniforms. The French is 
generally a very plainly-dressed army ; and the particular service fe- 
ferred to by Blackwood, the light troops, are even strikingly rough and 
rude in their appearance ; as they ought indeed to be for their duties. 
Of all the slovenly-looking, shambling, scrambling, ill-pnt-together 
fellows I have ever seen, the French light dragoons are the worst in a 
pdrade point of view, however efficient they may be in a foragd— 
their proper department. Our light dragoons and hussars look as if 
they were intended to be kept barracked in band-boxes ; the French 
as if they were intended, as they are intended, to scour a couiitry, 
sack floui*, drive cattle, and doj in a word, the factotum business df a 
soldier. Such men should not have fine horses, because they must 
submit their horses to all sorts of work and hardships ; nor should 
they have gay uniforms, because they themselves may be engaged in 
occupations veiy hostile to finery. Such is the real light dragoon or 
hussar, whence ours take their name, and nothing but the name ; our 
dragoons and hussars being merely extremely well-dressed troops who 
are not of the efficiency of heavy cavalry, or applied to any of the 
ancient uses of light. They are men accoutred and equipped fol* the 
best show on the parade, and the least possible advantage in the field. 
In the French army nothing like them is to be seen> nothing half $d 
gay and useless — in a word, so perfectly gentlemanly. The French 
army is indeed an army essentially of an useful and working character. 
It is less an army of show than that of any leading power in Europe. 
Look at the simplicity of their infantry uniforms — the French Soldier's 
pride is not in lace and embroidery, but in the perfect state of his 
arms. The French troops may be faulty in many respects, but cer- 
tainly the charge of frippery cjinnot with any shadow of justice be 
preferred against them. With the exception of the guard, the French 
is an ill-dressed army ; and there is a simplicity and absence of all 
pretension to showiness in its appearance, Th^ Biiglidh txtaf 18 
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really ad ill dressed, and with the most outrageous tawdriness of design. 
With uSy the whole art of decoration seems to consist in hesmearing 
with gold lace. For had effect at last in appearance^ and expen- 
sireness, there is nothing in the world comparahle with the British 
army. It is like a smart cockney in his Sunday clothes, erery thing 
outrageously gay, extremely ill-assorted, and distressingly awkward 
in the tout ensemble. 

The Blackwood writer remarks very rationally oH the ahsurdity of 
dressing our light caralry in hlue, merely for the purpose, it would 
appear, of perplexing our troops in action, who do not know at any 
moderate distance how to distinguish them from the enemy. He 
also disapproves the carhine, which is of no earthly use except to 
make a noise, waste powder, and occupy men in a manner the least 
annoying to the foe. A soldier would he just as usefully employed in 
singing a song to the enemy as in firing a carhine at them ; and in 
this diversion there would not he the delusion of imagining that he is 
engaged to some purpose, a mistake causing a misapplication of 
means to no end. 

In all our estahlishments, civil and military, the main end is lost 
sight of, and the means helonging to it accordingly neglected. To 
any reasonahle creature it would seem, a priori, that the arms of the 
soldier were of the first importance ; hut we know that the krms of 
our soldiers are the things of all others the least thought of, and the 
most neglected. The light dragoon and hussar sahres are notoHously 
unserviceahle weapons, as is also the regulation sword of infantry 
officers. The sahres, however, though had for cutting and slaying, the 
ohject of soldiering, is hest for show, an incidental circumstance of 
soldiering; and the means for the incidental circumstance are, of 
course, preferred to the means for the end. The musfeets of our in- 
fantry are of the same clumsy description that they have heen of for 
years past, though the art of gun-making has so extremely improved; 
but though no attempt has heen made to put a better weapon into the 
soldier's hand, infinite pains have been taken to arrive at the jUst cut 
of his coat, and to finish it with the exact nuinber of buttons which 
the most scrupulous sartorial taste requires. From the army, turn to 
the navy, and observe in a ship of war the very last thing which lords 
of the Admiralty consider and lay stress upon — its armaiiient, and the 
practice of the men at the great guns. The object of ships of war 
is to fight, or to be in a condition to fight, to the best advantage ; but 
the hest means of fighting is a matter of such inferior moment, that a 
thought, much less k direction, is not wasted on it. Skill ih tile use ot 
great guns must be supposed, like Dogberry's reading and writing, to 
come by nature; ot else they think at the Admiralty, that it is of rio 
kind of consequence whether it is possessed or not. Captains may, if 
they please to take the trouble, train their crews to markmanship, and 
many do so, but it is a matter of choice, not of obligation and duty, with 
them ; and the rulers of the navy do not concern themselves to ascer- 
tain what degree of skill the people of different ships may have in the 
Bse of their arms. The matter is left to a vague general order, or in 
6ffeet to chance. The set of an officer's cocked hat and the seam 
of his trousers, is a worthier subject for direction^ and distinct and 
iixhltte^ regulation. 
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8^^. We have received a letter from Mr. Cohen, complsdning of a 
misrepresentation in our last Diary, a misrepresentation wliich cer- 
tainly did not originate with ns, as we copied the report, nearly at 
length, from a respectahle print, (The Sun,) and quoted our autho- 
rity. The error was probably owing to the confusion that prevailed 
at the meeting ; and the fact is still richer, as stated by Mr. Cohen, 
than as we imagined it to he. Mr. Cohen it seems was for preferring 
justice to mercy, (instead of the contrary, as we had heen given to 
suppose,) and the Hebrew meeting unanimously took the alarm at so 
personally obnoxious a proposition : — 

" Mr. Cohen answered yes ; he would propose an amendment. He 
objected to the address, because compassion was put before justice ; 
he thought the meeting should ask not for compassion so much as 
justice. Further, that the meeting should be adjourned for a week ; 
in the meantime they would, doubtless, have the address laid before 
them in the World newspaper.'* 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 

'' Sir — ^Please to insert an erratum at the end of your next number, con- 
cerning the observations relative to Mr. Cohen in your last, as the enclosed 
correct account will prove one necessary, which will show your corres- 
pondent, that to misrepresent first, and then to ridicule such misrepresen- 
tation, does not at all affect the J. E, W,, whose sentiments were thus mis- 
represented ; yet, not wishing that his remarks should be lost, although they 
cannot justly be applied to myself, I beg leave to suggest, that in the next 
number the following amendment be made— erratum, p. 82, Vol. 9, No. S7, 
jfor, ' it is not surprising, that Mr. Cohen, as a Jew, took alarm at the 
preference of justice to mercy,' read, * It is not suiprising that the Jews 
took the alarm at the preference of justice to mercy ; and by so doing, you 
will * clap the right saddle on the right horse/ for 1 was not permitted to speak, 
merely on account of having maintained such sentiments as are enclosed. 

" I am, sir, your's respectfully, 
^' Bevis MarkSf London. C. C. C. Cohen.'* 



— - The newspapers contain a report of a highly respectable meeting 
of the friends of the freemen of Queenborough, in which the cruel and 
unjust oppression of those poor people by the corporation, is so proved, 
as to call forth at once pity and indignation — pity for the subjects, 
and indignation at the authors of the wrongs. I copy some statements 
(the detail of a small portion of the heap of injustice) from the speech 
of a fisherman, which makes one's blood boil against the catiff whose 
cruel conduct is described in it. The resolutions of the meeting, (the 
chairman of which was Mr. Capel, the member,) sufficiently show 
that these stories were credited by persons who had the best oppor- 
tunities of detecting their falsehood, had they been false: — 

^^ Marshall was the agent of certain fish companies, and it was the 
practice when vessels arrived with lobsters for them to throw their 
chests of lobsters into the water, where they remained till they could 
be forwarded to the London market. Greet (the mayor) saw the 
advantage derived from that branch of the business to the fishermen, 
and he determined to deprive them of it. He, therefore, issued an 
order, as an order of the corporation, that no freeman should ride a 
lobster chest on the waters of the borough, except with the consent of 
^he mayor and water-baiM. NoWj the practice thus prohibited could 
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be of no injury to any one ; and that it was not injurious was proved 
by the fact, that the order was not intended to put an end to the 
practice, but merely to confine its use to the benefit of particular 
parties: and,^at this moment, it was exclusively enjoyed by the water- 
bailiff himself, who was enabled to put all the profits into his .own 
pocket. When complaints were made to Greet, his answer was, ^ You 
have your remedy. As for the law it will not cost him one farthing.' 
And pointing to the fishermen, who were at work, he added, * Those 
poor devils will pay for it,' meaning that the expenses would be 
defrayed out of the public fund of the corporation. On one occasion, 
speaking on the same subject, he said to a person, who had some 
property, and who had kindly assisted the poor freemen, * It will not 
be long before you are as badly off as the rest.* The men now present 
could vouch for the truth of this statement. [Here the fishermen, who 
were assembled in one corner of the room, said, ^ It is all true.H 
Another case was that of a man named Home, wlio, although he had 
been a free burgess thirty-four years, was, in 1820, prohibited from 
dredging for oysters. When he waited on Greet to know why this 
right, which had never before been denied to him or his ancestors, was 
refused him, the only answer he could obtain was, * No, curse you ! 
Til drive you all to the earth ; if it costs me 10,0007. it will make no 
difference to me ; it will not come out of my pockets, but those poor 
devils will pay for it.' This was his common language." 

It is thus that petty despots will trample on the poor, grinding them 
under the heel of injustice, and exasperating their miseries by taunting 
them with the tongue of insult ; and it is thus that they are frequently 
borne down unheard, where they have not the opportunity, as in a 
borough town, of making their wrongs known to persons of influence, 
interested in the possession of their good will. 

The spokesman of the Queenborough fishermen stated their case 
strongly in substance, without the language of exaggeration, and 
altogether in a manner indicative of practised intelligence ; their 
straight-forward oratory indeed would have done no discredit to 
speakers of a much higher station. In these respects they clearly 
show what a great improvement must have taken place in the humble 
order to which they belong. Drop the orator's description of fisher- 
men, and their condition would be guessed far above their real place. 
One thing, however, offended us much, and that was the concluding 
speech of Skey, one of the fishermen, declaring that the generosity 
of their friends " would make his townsmen love England, England's 
laws(\) and England's king." 

There is either a nauseating cant, a nasty sycophancy, or a strange 
blindness of perception in this. What but the law had ground these 
poor creatures to dust ? " As for the law," said their oppressor, 
according to their own statement, ^^ it will not cost me one farthing. 
Those poor devils will pay for it." This law is therefore a mighty 
fine thing for the love of these men, who have found it so handy an 
instrument of their destruction. The dog, when struck with a stone, 
gnaws it in revenge, and his act is irrational ; but the dog would not be 
wiser were he, because his wound is healed by a compassionate stranger^ 
to love the stone that had bruised him, and lick and caress it. 

If the law had been worthy of the love of these Queenborough 
people; the law would have offered them the ready means of redressing 
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tbeir wrongs, and they would not hare needed the charitable in-* 
terference of strangers. While the law is ont of their reach as an 
instrument for their seririce, and only comes into contact with them 
•as a tool for their injury, they have just reason to hate it. 

Since the above remarks were written, the following paragraph from 
The Kent Herald has appeared :— 

" Queenborough is now a striking specimen of a ruined town. * The 
line of confusion has been spread there, and the stones of emptiness.* 
Her shops are shut up, her houses are dilapidated, and grass grows in 
her streets. The funds, against the monopoly of which the ruined 
population has sent forth so appalling a cry, are not even, it is alleged, 
applied to one of the admitted objects of corporate funds— the com- 
mon repairs which the charters of all boroughs prescribe. We have 
been told (though we can scarcely credit the tale) that a close relative 
of a member of the corporate body — which, like a upas, sits in the midst 
of the spot which it has rendered barren, and grows into poisonous 
bulk, while surrounded by the desolation which it has caused — was 
heard last week to make a jest on its miserable condition. ' Queen- 
borough,' said he, ^ is calculated to remind the traveller of the saying 
of Charles H. on passing through Bodmin — that it was the politest 
town he ever visited ; for one half of the houses were bowings and 
the other uncovered.' The jest, heartlessly illegitimate and witty as 
it is, is atrocious, so applied. The worst of the subject iSy (as we 
before stated,) that nothing in the way of efficient remedy can 
be done wither e gar d to the use or misuse of corporate funds as 
THE LAW NOW STANDS." — Kent Herald. 

And this is the law, ^^ England's law," which the poor sufferers 
pledge themselves, through their spokesman, to love ! ! ! 

Wth. People were the other day very angry with Mr. Rawlinson, 
(a magistrate, deservedly esteemed, and who generally discharges his 
duties with judgment and temper,) for having censured an individual 
causelessly, on an ex-parte statement. If it be, and all will concur, 
we suppose, that it is wrong to condemn men on ex-parte statements, 
before the proof of their offence 5 it must be still more wrong, we 
apprehend, to condemn them on acquittal, and after the legal proof 
of their innocence. Bat this is done not by police magistrates, but by 
judges ; and the active Morning Chronicle, which can be so severe on 
the occasional lapse of a Rawlinson, docs not bestow a word of repre- 
hension on the indecent anomaly reported in its own columns. We 
quote the case we have in view ; it is not the first in which we have 
had occasion to animadvert on the strange proceedings of Mr. 
Serjeant Arabia : — 

•^ Francis Brooks was indicted for stealing two watch-seals, value 
40«. from the person of John Dermer. 

" The prosecutor was passing through the piazzas, Covent-garden, 
and his watch-seals were snatlched from his watch. The prisoner Was 
near him, and ran off. Prosecutor pursued and overtook him, without 
losing sight of him. He had no seals ih his possession when taken, 
and the prosecutor could not swear that it was the prisoner trbo 
ODBtehed the seals. 

!^Bto0ia H^eeived ii good cbdraeter, tiA ^^ \yai mjiLi^i tdfib 
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^^ The learned Judge ordered him to be called up again, and 
addressed him — ^ Young man/ said lie, * I feel it my duty, before you 
leAtre this court, to give you some admonition, and to tell you that if 
you had been convicted, you would have been transported for life, 
for robberies committed in the way in iohich you did this are 
becoming — — 

" Mr. C. Phillips (the counsel for the prisoner) : Really, sir, I do 
not know whether I have a right to say any thing ; but it is hard to 
say that he did it. 

"Mr. Serjeant Arabin: Mr. Phillips / will not allow these 
irregularities, 

" Mr. Phillips : The prisoner was innocent by the verdict of the jury. 

" Mr. Serjeant Arabin : I have a public duty to perform. I ought 
to — [We wish the sentence had been finished. * Play the parson's 
part,' we presume he would have said.] 

** Mr. Phillips : I never heard such an observation made to a 
prisoner after his trial but once, and then Mr. Adolphus followed 
exactly the course which I do now. It is an insult to the jury. 

** The learned Judge continued his address to the prisoner in a 
milder strain, and discharged him. He then observed to the jury, 
that he did not find fault with their verdict^ but was merely 
giving the prisoner an admonition^ which he thought he might 
benefit by." 

Did he think too that the man's character would benefit bjr this 
judicial condemnation after the legal acquittal ? Prejudgment is said to 
be bad, but this kind of post-judgment appears rather a worse practice. 
TTe should like very much to know whether an action would not lie 
against a judicial officer for this sort of scandal? There is but one 
defence for it, and that is a pei*plexlng one, as the judge must 
transfer the blame from himself to the law which he administers. 
He may contend, that the prisoner is often acquitted by the quirks, 
quibl^les, or the defects of the law, though evidently guilty ; and that 
there being no moral doubt of his crime in the minds of any reasonable 
being, the admonition to avoid the repetition of it is warranted. If 
this be an excuse for the judge, the admonition to the thief involves 
the most severe reproach to the law. But it is obviously too dangerous 
to allow the judge the power of thus setting himself above the court 
and the law ; and of morally doing away with the effects oi legal 
decisions. A man is thus delivered from legal, and subjected to 
social chastisements. He goes forth indeed with the acquittal of the 
jury, but also with the stigma of the judge reversing their verdict, 
and assuming his guilt. His character is blasted for ever. He would 
have been in a better condition, as respects the opinion of the world, 
had he been convicted without trial, than thus condemned after a 
fornial acquittal. 

The judge's license of thus putting his negative, on what he at 
least must assume to be the decrees of justice, is incompatible with his 
character, and dangerous to society. It may allow of frightful con- 
sequences, either from error of judgment ; or, what is more rarely to 
be calculated on, malignity of purpose. And what purpose is served 
at the risk of this mischief, ana at the seemly price of the contradic- 
tiion lietween the opinion of the judge and the decision Of his court ? 
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Why the prisoner has the benefit of an admonition ! and when the 
effect of the best advice is considered, the value of this, to the par- 
ticular subject of it, will not be rated so high as to countervail the 
danger to society, the affront to the jury or the laws, and the compro- 
mise of the character of the judge. 

How does the admonition affect the prisoner himself? If innocent, 
it is a cruel injury to him. If guilty, it only reminds him that he has 
escaped the punishment due to his crimes, and the rogue's reflection 
will more probably be that he may escape again, than a concurrence 
in the judge's argument, so disgraceful to the law, that '^ the pitcher 
may go once too often to the well." If the fellow be criminal, by. 
assuming him so after acquittal, a mark is put on his character which 
stamps him current in society for crime only ; and this being his fixed voca- 
tion, his escape from justice is his encouragement in the pursuit of it. 
It were best to convict offenders ; but if they must be acquitted from 
the imperfections of evidence, or the quibbles of the law, send them 
back to society with all the advantages belonging to their deliverance—- 
as you would build a golden bridge for a retreating enemy ; so leave 
every road open and smooth to the reformation of the criminal. Put 
no mark on him, no stigma to bind him to vice. If you cannot punish 
him because his offence is unproved, or the law inapplicable, it is 
injustice and impolicy to disgrace him. He may amend, (the proba- 
bility is, we confess, remote, but never undeserving calculation,) if 
restored to society on even terras ; he never can amend if excluded from 
, honest employment, by the brand of felony, not burnt in his flesh by the 
iron of the executioner in obedience to the decree of justice, but affixed 
to his name by the wanton breath of the judge in defiance of the solemn 
decision of his court. Read " Caleb. Williams,*' and in that work of 
fiction see the true history of every man unjustly or justly suspected 
of crime, and mark the almost impossibility of his adhering, or re- 
turning to virtue. 

The deviation from judicial propriety of conduct which we have 
noted in the instance of Mr. Serjeant Arabin, is not without many pre- 
cedents — it almost amounts to a practice indeed. The Recorder of 
London for example has more than once been guilty of the same irre- 
gularity. It calls for the most vehement reprobation, as at best a 
wanton meddling impertinence, inconsistent with the office of the judge ; 
and as at worst a license dangerous to society, as it may be used for the 
destruction of innocence established to the satisfaction of the jury, 
but damned in public opinion by the mere authoritative breath of the 
judge. 

— Those persons of fine taste who delight in the eloquence of the 
newspapers will find a treat in the annexed paragraph. It comes 
from Scotland, where they are particularly lavish of the riches of 
diction, possibly because they cost nothing but what Sawney, with 
really beautiful simplicity, and at the same time admirable force of 
expression, calls " a squitter of words :'' — 

" The Weather. — So changeable has the weather been during this 
last week, that we have experienced the opposite extremes of rain, 
wind, and tempest, and of an unclouded winter sky, with the queen 
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of heaven sailing along in all the chastened purity of her own loveli- 
ness. On Thursday night it was heautifully serene, and the morning 
of Sunday exhihited the face of nature covered with its venerable 
mantle of hoar frost. Since then we have had again the howling 
of the blast, and the stilly clearness of a starry night. On the evening 
of Tuesday, in particular, the full moon rose majestically over Drumiat, 
and sent forth the long streams of her silvery light down the sides of 
the Ochils, with a beauty and lustre which we have seldom witnessed. 
At first her rosy and ea^pansive countenance seemed almost afraid 
of having approached too near this lower world — as she kissed 
the bare mountain^top^ and then gently rose above its highest 
peaky blushing in all the consciousness of her unrivalled charms. 
Hill and dale, and the silent Forth, seemed to be all gazing with de- 
light on this interesting scene ; while the breeze which began to move 
on the face of the waters, whispered that it was the parting embrace 
of the queen of night , ere she walked into the blue vault of heaven, 
after paying another new year's visit to the father of the Ochils." 

\Zth, It was asked why the Examiner thought that Mr. Herries 
would be abhorred as a Cain supposing he had, as represented, effected 
the political demise of his more efficient colleague Huskisson — ^be- 
cause, was the reply, he had in that case destroyed his brother Able. 

— In a work of general excellence, " Arnot's Elements," there is 
this grand revelation : — ^ 

" Tha human body in an ordinary healthy state, with the chest full 
of air, is lighter than water. If this truth were generally known and 
well understood, it would lead to the saving of more lives in cases of 
shipwreck, than all the mechanical life-preservers which man's in- 
genuity will ever contrive. The human body with the chest full of air 
is so much lighter than water, that it naturally floats within a*hulk of 
about half the head ahove water: it can no more sink than a log of fir 
wood. That the person may live and hreathe then, it is only to exert 
volition, so as to render the face the part which remains above water/' 

So then people have been stupidly drowned since the beginning of 
things, for God knows how many thousand years, from pure ignorance 
of philosophy ! Witches, to be sure, were in former ages discovered 
to be witches by their swimming like corks, where other folks would 
have thought it more becoming to have sunk like stones ; but the 
matter is now better understood, and for the future every man who pe- 
rishes by drowning will obviously be set down for an ass unacquainted 
with the true principles of science. The new ministry will do well to 
bear these facts in mind, and to be assured that their keeping their 
heads above water will not be maliciously attributed to their being 
conjurers. Let them but keep the national chest full of air only, and 
their mouths shut, and no logs will swim more gloriously. 



— In one of the able literary articles of the Examiner, (a notice 
of De Lisle,) a very pertinent question of the exactness of the curren 
representations of fashionables is raised: — 

^' Evidently formed on the model of Tremaine and De Vere> its hero 
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is one of those very sickly and morbid persona^es^ who we almost fear^ from 
the prevalent taste of the day^ are to be received as the beau-ideal of the 
superlative £nglish gentleman. De Lisle^ to be siire^ neither by the title 
. nor the tenor of his story^ is held out as an example, and in a certain degree 
( the same thing may be predicated of Tremaine ; but no matter^ we are led 
^t by implication to a similar conclusion. Both are regarded as of the very haut" 
ton; Doth engage the attention of all around them ; and both are fastidiously 
sensitive to every thing which disturbs^ in the slightest degree, the repose of 
their egoism, or that engrossing self- consideration for which the gallantry and 
urbanity of the olden time have been so disadvantageously exchanged. Now 
that something of this sort may be no unusual result of the early enjoyment 
of rank^ opulence, and leisure, on a certain order of temperament, we are by 
no means disposed to deny ; and still less that it may graft itself upon our 
English morgue with peculiar facility. In spite, however, of the Charles 
Edmonstone^ and similar style of self-painting in Blackwood^ and kindred 
miscellanies, and the fulsome coxcombries of the Hook and Ultra Tory school^ 
including the ' Exclusives,' the ' Tenth,' and all other combined and em- 
bodied fopperies^ we still indulge a hope that the fashionably educated and 
opulent English nobleman^ or gentleman^ is not principally distinguishable by 
these splenetic propensities. We suspect^ at the same time, that this sort of 
portraiture is self-em anative, or the transfusion of certain reflective associations 
and hues of thought from the author to his subject^ rather than the result of 
a free, vigorous, and forcible power of observation of genuine character. We 
are the more disposed to this opinion^ as we find our best and most rapidly 
conceptive novelists, from Fiel^jig down to Sir Walter Scott, deal little in 
this sort of factitious creatioif; anchakhough in Reference to the former, we 
can frankly allow, that the times require and exhibit additional refinement, it 
is impossible not to be impressed with the comparative freshness, nature, and 
verisimilitude both of the ideal world which he created for us, and the beings 
whom he made to move in it. Our chief reliance is, that the partiality 
recently exhibited to the species of hero we have been deprecating, is the 
consequence of the affectation and factitious assumption which at present 
distinguish the world of fashion in its various grades, rather than of a tendency 
in our men of consequence and fine gentlemen to dwindle into mere persom- 
fications of a fit of the spleen, or fac-similes of Hotspur's fop, who sickened 
at every thing which came ' between the wind and his nobihty.' " 

We believe the fact to be, that the men of birth and fashion are 
seldom or never the fops and exquisites they are painted. Who haye 
been the noted heauXy the dandies of our times ? Not Devonshires, 
Bedfords, Leinsters, but Skeffingtons and Brummells. Miss Edge- 
worth, a near and shrewd observer of the great world, had remarked 
this circumstance; and accordingly in her admirable tale, Ennuii 

she describes her hero. Lord , as one, unhappily for himself, 

placed by fortune far above that class who aspire to distinguish them- 
selves by the cut of their coats, the set of their hats, and the tie of 
their cravats. We may make it a general proposition that the marked 
pretensions of a man are in inverse proportion to his possessions, or 
that his efforts to fix attention are inverse to his command of it. Men 
who are sure of their own places seldom strain beyond them — they 
fepose. They may be fastidious from indulgence, but they have no 
idea of claiming distinction by the display of their fastidiousness. 
The fastidiousness so exhibited would be but a symptom of their ease 
and luxury, which, being themselves notorious, need no indication. 
But others, who do not possess the cloying gifts of fortune, are prond 
of pretending to the accompanying disorders, hoping that they will be 
argued the signs of the envied excesses ; and of coarse, as is the practice 
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fi£ actors, they overdo their parts, exaggerate the symptoms. My Lord 
Duke, in High Life helow Stairs, hrags of having the gout ; Sir Harry 
observes apart, " D — n the fellow, he knows he never ris above the 
Tbeoma^ttf." Why do these rapscallions pretend to the gout? Be- 
cause they believe that the gout is set down to the account of good 
living. Foppery and fastidiousness are for the same reason assumed 
as indicative of excessive ease and indulgence. But the hon-vivant, 
who really has the gout, makes it no matter of ostentation ; and the 
spoiled child of fortune, who is really fine and fastidious, thinks as 
little of boasting and parading his disorder. Generally speaking, 
however, these morbid turns are not common among our nobility, most 
of whom are much plainer men than their valets and led captains. 

In Lord Normanby's novel. Yes and No, there is a pleasant 
analysis of the composition of what are called the fashionable novels 
of the present day, which have suggested the inquiries of the 
Examiner: — 

*' ' Lady Boreton encourages these literary poachers on the manors, or rather 
maniiers of high life ; she gives a sort of right of free chase to all cockney 
q>ortsmen to wing one's folUes in a double-barrelled duodecimo, or hunt one s 
eccentricities through a hot-pressed octavo. Not that they are, generally 
speaking, very formidable shots — ^they often bring down a different bird from 
tne one they aimed at, and sometimes shut their eyes and blaze away at the 
whole covey ; which last is, after all, the best way. Their coming here to 
pick out individuals is needless trouble. Do you know the modem recipe for 
a finished picture, of fashionable life ? Let a gentleman/^ man, with a gen- 
tleman/y style, take of foolscap paper a few quires ; stuff them well with 
highHSOundiiig titles — dukes and duchesses, lords and ladies, ad libitum. Then 
open the Peerage at random, pick a suppositious author out of one page of it, 
and fix the imaginary characters upon some of the rest ; mix it all up with 
quaptom suff. of puff, and the book is in a second edition before ninety-nine 
readiers out of a hundred have found out the one is as little likely to have 
written, as the others to have done what is attributed to them.' 

** ' How then can Lady Boreton's assistance be of any consequence in a 
pursuit which seems as free as air ? ' asked Germain. 

'* ' Oh ! here at least they have an opportunity of observing the cut of 
one's coat, and the colour of one's hair. For instance : that young gentleman 

rsite is a self-constituted definer of fashion, in which character he has not 
already recorded that a iosk, not a knife, should be the active agent in 
carrying food to the mouth, but has made some more original discoveries, such 
as, that young ladies should be dieted on the wings of boiled chickens, and 
fine gentlemen should quaff nought but hock and soda-water ; that roast 
beef is a vulgar horfor, and beer an abomination. I will secure his rejection 
of me upon his next conscription of the fashionable world. Some small beer, 
pvay,' added Fitzalbert, turning round to the servant, and speaking in a 
peculiarly decided tone of voice. ^ So sensitive a soul must be much shocked at 
much he hears and sees amongst great people, en domestique, as he calls it ; 
by which, don't imagine he means High Life below Stairs. I hope, however, 
Luly Jane, that before he next hints a sketch of your sister. Lady Latimer, 
he will have learnt that she has not red hair, and does not habitually exclaim^ 
Good gracious ! ' " 

It is a long time since I read any novel so piquant, so pleasant, so 
racy, as this production of Lord Normanby. It is full of nice ob- 
servation and character ; the story is interesting, and the style various^ 
and always adapted to the matter. It redeems, ten thousand times 
over, t}ie Qoup^manqui of Matilda^ which was poor stuff indeed. There 
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is as wide an interval of talent, and as short a one of time^ between 
the Matilda and the Yes and No of Lord Normanby, as there was 
between the lloars of Idleness and the Childe Harold of Lord Byron. 

One fault only I find with Yes and No, and that is the treatment 
which poor Mrs. Captain Wilcox receives at the author's hands. She 
is painted as a really good and estimable person, and yet she is made 
the butt of the work, and that merely because her foot and waist are 
aggrandized beyond the becoming boundaries of female proportions ; 
because her taste in dress is faulty, and her manners are rustic. Lord 
Normanby is a very young man : when he has lived a little, and a very 
little, longer in the world, he will feel more sensibly the value of a 
kind heart, and hold it sacred from contempt, even in imagination. 
Of talent there is abundance ; of personal beauty and grace, too, there 
is no deficiency ; but the right affections how rare and how lovely, 
though found in connexion with the rudest husks of humanity ! Sport 
with these qualities, on the mere score of the deficiency of less valuable 
ones, is sport misplaced. Had the ill-used lady in question been a* 
person of pretension, that circumstance would have given jurisdiction 
to ndicule ; but she is not so described, and therefore we must condemn 
the writer ifor " an unwarrantable stretch of authoratorial power." 

19^^. — I went last night to Drury Lane to see the pantomime, which 
with Punch arc, now-a-days, the only dramatic entertainments that a 
sensible man desires to witness, and I had the misfortune also to see 
the Critic. I say the misfortime, for excellent as the Critic is in itself, 
it is so played, one-half of it at least, as extremely to exasperate a 
spectator of ^n ordinary share of intelligence. The actors, the stupid 
creatures, absolutely make a set and studied burlesque of the Tragedy 
Rehearsed, and play it as they would Bombastes Furioso ! This was 
never the intention of Sheridan. The perfection of the ridicule would 
consist in the very best tragic performance of the piece. If Young, 
and Ford, and Warde, and all the other first-rate mouthers, and mum- 
mers, and ranters, were to play their best in it, they would not play it 
too well ; nor need they fear that their finest acting would make the 
audience lose the sense of the absurdities imagined of the poet. Bv 
burlesquing the Tragedy Rehearsed, the wit is in effect quite destroyed. 
The most perfect play of Shakespear so acted would be ludicrous, 
and in the extravagances of the actors we altogether lose sight of the 
extravagances of the author. Burlesque is a kin to irony, and can 
never be too gravely conducted. It is vain to talk about the matter, 
however, as the stupidest and most obstinate of all stupid and obstinate 
creatures are the actors ; and it is their way to gild refined gold, throw 
perfume on the violet. 

The pantomime was much to my taste. I extremely relished setting 
the Babes in the Wood in the new and doubtless true light of a couple 
of misbegotten overgrown brats, romping, roaring, bouncing, banging, 
and sprawling about, full of riot and mischief, and prone to black eyes 
and bloody noses. Mr. Price's idea of a Robin Red Breast is also 
truly original, both in size and figure. Egad they're whackers. One 
thing, however, I have to observe, and that is, that they do something 
with their tails which does not accord with my ideas of propriety : I did 
not know what was not going to happen to the stage from the threatening 
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appearance. The Babes make a desperate attempt to catch the 
Robins, by salting their tails, which is a becoming feature in their 
pantomimic characters. In the wood scene, too, we see them, innocent 
little dears ! engaged, might and main, in hunting down butterflies, and 
giving them such cogent slams with their hats. What pleased me 
most was an excellent battle between two armies of pigmies mounted 
on birds, headed by the clowns ; they fought with delightful fury, and 
banged each othe;r about to my perfect heart's content. A chimney- 
sweeper, too, is shot in a manner very satisfactory to the feelings. 
Pantomimes are the saturnalia which suspend the laws of the huma- 
nities, and we delight in seeing in them every kind of atrocity pleasantly 
perpetrated. Having said thus much about pantomimes, I should 
think it absolutely treason to cleverness not to quote a delightful essay 
on the subject, from the Companion of Mr. Leigh Hunt:— 

** PANTOMIME. 

[Tlus article is not upon the Pantomimes now playing at the two houses, but upon 
the general spirit of the entertainment so called, and its proper appreciation.] 

'^ He that says he does not like a pantomime, either says what he does not 
think, or is not so wise as he fancies himself. He should grow young again, 
and get wiser. ' The child,' as the poet says, ' is father to the man ;' and in 
this instance, he has a very degenerate offspring. Yes : John Tomkins, aged 
thirty-five, ^nd not liking pantomimes, is a very unpromising little boy. Con-* 
sider, Tomkins, you have still a serious regard for pudding, and are ambi«( 
tious of being thought clever. Well, there is the Clown who will sympathize 
with you in dumplings ; and not to see into the cleverness of Harlequin's 
quips and metamorphoses is to want a perception which other little boys have 
by natifre. Not to like pantomimes, is not to like animal spirits ; it is not to 
Uke motion ; not to like love ; not to like a jest upon dulness and formality ; 
not to smoke one's uncle ; not to like, or see, a thump in the face ; not to 
laugh; not to fancy; not to like a holiday; not to know the pleasure pf 
sitting up at Christmas; not to sympathize with one's children; not to 
remember that we have been children ourselves ; nor that we shall grow old, 
and be as gouty as Pantaloon, if we are not as wise and as active as they. 

" Not wishing to be dry on so pleasant a subject, we shall waive the learning 
that is in us on the origin of these popular entertainments. It will be suffi-* 
cient to observe, that among the Italians, from whom we borrowed them, 
they con»isted of a run of jokes upon the provincial peculiarities of their 
countrymen. Harlequin, with his giddy vivacity, was the representative of 
the inhabitant of one state. Pantaloon, of the imbecile carefulness of another* 
The Clown, of the sensual, macaroni-eating Neapolitan, with his instinct for 
eschewing danger ; and Columbine, Harlequin's mistress, was the type, not 
indeed of the outward woman, (for the young ladies were too restrained in 
that matter,) but of the inner girl of all the lasses in Italy, — the tender, flut* 
tering heart, — the little dove (cohmhini), ready to take flight with the first 
lover, and to pay off old scores with the gout and the jealousy, that had 
hitherto kept it in durance. 

" The reader has only to transfer the character to those of his own country- 
men, to have a lively sense of the effect which these national pictures must 
have had in Italy. Imagine Harlequin a gallant adventurer, from some 
particular part of the empire, full of life and fancy, sticking at no obstacles, 
leaping gates and windows, hitting off a satire at every turn, and converting 
the very scrapes he gets in, to matters of jest and triumph. The old gentle- 
man that pursues him is a miser from some manufacturing town, whose ward 
he has run away with. The Clown is a London cockney, with a prodigious 
eye for his own comfort and muffins, — a Lord Mayor's Fool, who loved 
^everything that was good;' and Columbine is the boarding-ischool girl, ripe 
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lor running away witb» and maldnga dance of it all the way from Chelsea to 
Gretpa Greep. 

*' Pantomime is the only upholder of comedy^ when there is nothing else 
to show fpr it. It is the satirist or caricaturist of the times^ ridiculing the 
rise and fall of hats and funds^ the growth of aldermen^ or of top-knots^ the 
pretences of quackery ; and watching innovations of all sorts^ lest change 
should he too nasty. But this view of it is only for the older boys. For us, 
who, upon the strength of our sympathy^ boast of being among the young 
ones, its life, its motion, its animal spirits, are the thing. We sit among the 
phining faces on all sides of us, and fancy ourselves now enjoying it. What 
whim r what fanc^ ! what eternal movement. The performers are like the 
blood in one's veins, never still; and the music runs with equal vivacity 
througn the whole spectacle, like the pattern of a watered ribbon. 

" In comes Harlequin, demi-masked, party-coloured, nimble-toed, lithe^ 
agile ; bending himself now this way, now that ; bridling up like a pigeon : 
tipping out his toe like a dancer : then taking a fantastic skip ; then standing 
ready at all points, and at right angles with his omnipotent lath-sword, the 
emblem of the converting power of fancy and light-heartedness. Giddy as 
we think him, he is resolved to show us that his head can bear more giddiness 
than we fancy, and lo ! beginning with it by degrees, he whirls it round into 
a very spin, with no more remorse than if it were a button. Then he draws 
his sword, slaps his enemy, who has just come upon him, iiito a settee; and 
springing upon him, dashes through the window like a swallow. Let us hope 
that Columbine and the high road are on the other side, and that he is ahre^ay 
a mile on the road to Gretna : for — 

'^ Here comes Pantaloon, with his stupid servant ; not the Clown, but a 
proper grave blockhead, to keep him in heart with himself. What a hobbling 
old rascal it is ! How void of any handsome infirmity ! His very gout- is 
owing to his having lived upon two-pence farthing. Not finding Harlequin 
and Columbine, he sends his servant to look on the further part of the house, 
while he hobbles back to see what has become of that lazy fellow the Clown. 

^^ He, the cunning rogue, who has been watching mid- way, and now sees 
the coast clear, enters in front, — ^round-faced, goggle-eyed, knock-kneed, but 
agile to a degree of the dislocated, with a great smear from his mouth, and a 
cap on his head, half fool's and half cook's. Commend him to the dinner 
that he sees on table, and that was laid for Harlequin and his mistress. 
Merry be their hearts : there is a time for all things ; and while they dance 
through a dozen inns to their hearts' content, he will eat a Sussex dumpling 
or so. Down he sits, making himself a luxurious seat, and inviting himseu 
with as many ceremonies as if he had the whole day before him : but when 
he once begins, he seems as if he had not a moment to lose. The dumpling 
vanishes at a cram : — the sausages are abolished : — down go a dozen yards of 
macaroni : and he is in the act of paying his duties to a gallon of rum, when 
in come Pantaloon and his servant at opposite doors, both in search of tha 
^utton, both furious, and both resolved to pounce on the rascal headlong. 
They rush forward accordingly ; he slips from between with a ' Hallo, I say;* 
and the two poor devils dash their heads against one another, like rams. 
They rebound fainting asunder to the stage-doors: while the clown, laughing 
with all his shoulders, nods a health to each, and finishes his draught. He 
then holds a gallon cask or a snuff-box to each of their noses, to bring 
them to ; and while they are sneezing and tearing their souls out, jogs off at 
his leisure. 

^^ Ah — ^here he is again on his ¥oad, Harle(]^uin with his lass, fifty miles 
advanced in an hour, and caring nothing for his pursuers, though they have 
taken the steam-coach. Now the lovers dine indeed ; and having had no 
motion to signify, join in a dance. Here Columbine shines as she ought to 
do. The little slender, but plump rogue ! How she winds it hither and 
thither with her trim waist, and her waxen arms I now with hand against 
her side, tripping it with no immodest insolence in a hornpipe; nowun- 
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dnlating it ia a waltz ; gs ^ caracoling' it, as Sir Thomas Urquhart wcmid 
say^ in the saltatary style of the opera — ^but always Columbine; always &e 
ifttle dove who is to be protected ; something less than the opera-dancer> and 
ereater ; more unconscious^ yet not so ; and ready to stretch her gauze wings 
ror a flighty the moment Ricnes would tear her from Love. 

'* But these introductions of the characters by themselves do not give a 
sufficient idea of the great pervading spirit of the pantomime ; which is 
motion ; motion for ever, and motion all at once. Mr. Jacob Bryant, who 
saw everything in anything, and needed nothing but the taking a word to 
pieces to prove that his bop^s and the constellation Bootes were the same 
^ing, iiTQuld have recognisecj in the word pantomime the Anglo-antediluvian 
compound a pant-o' -mimes ; that is to say,* a set of mimes or mimics, all 
panting together. Or he would have detected the obvious Anglo-Greek 
ineaning ofa set of mimes expressing pan, or every-thing, by means of the 
ioe, — ^pan-toe-mime. Be this as it may, pantomime is certainly a lively re- 
presentation of the vital principle of all things, from the dance of the planets 
down to that of pamon and Phillis. Everything in it keeps moving ; there 
is no more cessation than there is in nature ; and though we may endeavour 
to fix our attention upon one mover or set of movers at a time, we are con- 
scious that all are going on. The Clown, though we do not see him, is 
joggiug somewhere — Pantaloon and his servant, like Saturn and his ring, are 
"Wilf careering it behind their Mercury and Venus ; and when Harlequin and 
Columbine come in, do we fancy they have been resting behind the scenes ? 
The notion ! look at them : they are evidently in full career ; they have 
been, as well as are, dancing ; and the music, which never ceases whether 
|;^ey are visible or not, tells us as much. 

** Let readers, of a solemn turn of mistake, disagree with us if they please, 
provided they are ill humoured. The erroneous, of a better nature, we are 
mterested in ; having known what it is to err like them. These are apt to be 
mistaken out of modesty, (sometimes out of a pardonable vanity in wishing 
to be esteemed ;) and in the case before us, they will sin against the natural 
candpur of their hearts by condemning an entertainment they enjoy, because 
uiey think it a mark of sense. Let those know themselves to be wiser than 
those who are really of that opinion. There is nothing wiser than a cheerful 

Slse, and all innocent things which tend to keep it so. The crabbedest 
ilosopher that ever lived, (if he was ^. philosopher, and crabbed against his 
will,) would have given thousands to feel as they do : and would have known 
that it redounded to his honour and not to his msgrace, to own it." 



[^FROM THE NEW TIMES.] 

'' There was a newspaper called The Free Press established in February 
last, which lingered on until July, when it died of what the people in the 
Np^h (whence its title was borrowed) call a * wasting.* It died, but its 
works did not follow it, for there remained behind it a bill of 280/. for papeir 
and stamps, due to Messrs. Battye and Co. of Aldersgate-street. The paper 
FiH) eqtflblished by Colonel Jones, and two respectable gentlemen^Joseph 
ijume, Esq. of Greek Bond memory ; and the ingenious Mr. Place, the 
literary small-clothes man, who writes bitter articles on politics and all that, 
in the Westminster Review.* The Free Press was to be carried on in a 
' bold and uncompromising manner ; * but, in order that the literary charger 
might have a martingale as well as spurs for his guidance, if any libel were 
inserted in the bold and uncompromising journal, the ecfitor was to forfeit 
half his salary. Mr. Hume is a clever man — ^he did not put his name to the 
hqudr— he had enough of trouble that way before — ^he acted under the disguise 
ef ^ rei^pectable gentleman. Mr. Place was equally provident, but the gallant 
Cqlonpl, unluckily for .himself, allowed his name to be announced, and hence 
ij^p ^^i^t which Messrs. Battye and Co. sustained in the Comn^on Fleas 

* Ms* Flace never wrote a line in the Westaaiaster Bevisir. 
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yesterday^ for it so happened that the colonel was not only a partner with 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Place^ the tailor^ and divers others^ in the property of 
The Free Press^ but he was also a partner in the house of Battye and Co. 
citizens and stationers. We have no wish to remark on the manner in which 
the colonel sought to slip the noose from himself, but it is not unamusing to 
observe the workings of the master passion in another of the trio> who 
supported the bold and uncompromising Free Press for four whole months. 
This calculating gentleman is Mr. Hume^ whose character wanted only a few 
finishing touches of this kind to perfect it." 

We happen to know, that last Spring, Mr. Hume was loud in his 
praise of The Free Press, and recommended it in all quarters as the 
best weekly journal; but at the time we had of course no suspicion 
that the Honourable Gentleman was interested in the subject of his 
commendation. In the simplicity of our hearts we placed it to the 
account of his gratitude, for The Free Press was as full of Joseph as 
Joseph was full of The Free Press. It was throughout a fulsome 
business indeed. 



— Mr, Lockhart has written, in an Annual called The Christmas 
Box, " A History of the late War,** apparently with the design of 
mystifying very young children. It is rather too bad for the editor 
of the Quarterly Review to set his wits thus against babies ; but though 
he may succeed in beguiling the poor innocents with false rep]:esen- 
tations of facts, we are of opinion that their tender understandings will 
yet enable them to detect his monstrous errors of reasoning. Here is 
an example in an anecdote of Nelson, a kind of story told of all great 
men, and believed by none but Quarterly Reviewers and superannuated 
gossips : — 

" When he was a very little boy he once did some very bold thing, 
and his mother asked him * If he had no fear?/ and the child did not 
know what she meant when she said this, and answered, thinking 
fear was the name of some gentleman, ^ he had never seen Fear ! 
Who is he ? I don't know Mr. Fear.* 

" This bold spirit continued with him," &c. 

Now, a baby of six years of age is competent to correct Mr. 
Lockhart, and to tell him that the boy's ignorance of the feeling was 
not to be argued from his ignorance of the name of it. As well might 
we set down a child for a coward, because in his ignorance of the 
vocabulary he asked, "Courage! who is he? I don't know Mr. 
Courage." Supposing the story to be true, which it doubtless is not, 
the mother of Nelson was speaking an unknown language to her son ; 
and it is a singular confusion of the understanding indeed, which would 
give to an explained ignorance of the meaning of the name, all the 
honour of a declaration of the ignorance of the thing. This, however, 
is the Lockhart logic for the use of babes. It is good to begin by 
addling their tender brains thus, and training them to inconsequences, 
whence, in proper time, they will come to read the Quarterly without 
startling. Mr. Lockhart's facts for the instruction of the poor deceived 
children, are about on a par with his logic. His history is a curious 
tissue of misrepresentation, and must prepare the young minds 
admirably for the future more elaborate superstructure of falsehood. 
He teaches the young idea how to shoot with the long bow. 
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He gives this account of the fall of Nelson at Trafalgar :— 

" Our admiral wore three stars on his coat that day, and the French 
noticed the stars, and suspecting it was some great man, set all their 
sharpshooters to mark at him." 

What foundation is there for this tale ? We helieve none whatever. 
The most authentic accounts say that the shot was a chance shot. 

The execution of the Due D'Enghien was an atrocious proceeding ; 
and it was quite a surplusage in Mr. Lockhart to attempt to render 
it more odious hy misrepresentations of the circumstances :— 

'^ I shall mention a few of these horrid actions of Buonaparte. 
First of all, he happened to hear that a very good young prince, a 
cousin of the murdered King Louis, was living not far from France ; 
and though this prince had done him no harm, and though he was 
living in the country of another sovereign, who had a right to have 
any hody in his country that he liked, Buonaparte determined to 
send soldiers in the night, and hreak into the house where the young 
prince slept, and seize him and carry him into France. The soldiers 
did as they were hid. They brought the prince to a castle near Paris; 
and next night, at twelve o'clock, he was carried down into the ditch 
of this castle. It was a very dark night : they tied a lanthorn on his 
breast, and made him stand a few yards from six soldiers, who had 
their guns ready loaded. They then told him that he was to be shot 
immediately; and he perceived that they had put the lanthorn on 
his breast, that the light of the candle in the lanthorn might serve 
for a mark to the soldiers. They then oflFered to cover his eyes with a 
handkerchief; but this noble prince was not afraid to look at the 
men who were ready to shoot him, and he refused to have his eyesf 
bound. The word was given : he fell dead — a grave had been dug 
in the ditch beforehand ; and here they buried him, just as he fell. 
This horrid murder made all good men think, that God would not 
permit Buonaparte to have much more prosperity in the world. Even 
the French people (most of whom had by this time grown sorry for 
the murder of King Louis) were shocked beyond measure when they 
heard of this new cruelty. The murdered prince's name was the 
Duke of Enghien.'* 

The Prince happened to be living not far from France, and 
had done Buonaparte no harm ! 

Ask Mr. Lockhart, my little dears, why the Prince happened to be 
living so near France ; and whether it was with any very neighbourly 
designs to naughty Buonaparte ? 

Ask him too, my loves, whether there was any trial of the Prince 
before his execution ? 

Your historian has left it out ; but there was a trial — a mockery 
of justice certainly ; but a show, or rather a pretence of justice still. 

Mr. Lockhart observes — ^' This horrid murder made all good men 
think, that God would not permit Buonaparte to have much more 
prosperity in the world.'' 

It would have been quite as discreet to have omitted this thought 
of all the good men, as it so happened that God did permit Buonaparte 
to have much more prosperity in the worlds notwithstanding the opinion 
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to the contrisiry ofthe most worthy and presuming of his creatures^who 
shape out the course of Providence according to their own ideas of 
right, and govern the world in anticipation by a kind of poetic justice, 

A third very bad thing Buonaparte did, says Mr. Lockhart, was 
this : " He invited his friend, Ferdinand of Spain, to come and pay 

him a visit in France. But one day after dinner, Buonaparte 

made soldiers come into the dining-room, and seize the King of Spain, 
and drag him ait^ay to prison. No gentleman ever did such a thing to 
his friend or guest,** &c. 

Think of that, little dears, "no gentleman ever did such a thing ! " 
It was as bad as if he had put his knife to his mouth, or been helped 
twice to goup, or spoken with his mouth full, or coughed in his goblet, 
or squirted the washings of his teeth into his finger-glass. 

Ask Mr. Lockhart whether it is gentlemanly to steal one's friend's 
fleet out of his harbour; or to bang it about his captain's earsf 
Very genteel king's do so; and we want to know whether it is 
reckoned pretty behaviour ? 

A just representation, or exact account or explanation of any thing, 
no matter how simple it may be, seems quite impossible to our Nursery 
Historian. Having told the poor children that Peninsula is a Latin 
word, meaning almost island, he adds — " I mention this, because the 
war that broke out in this part of the world is commonly called the 
War of the Peninsula, or the Peninsular War." 

Now the babies and sucklings themselves may correct their exact 
instructor ; and tell the editor of the Quarterly Review, that the war 
in question is not commonly called the War of the Peninsula, or ever 
so called — but the Peninsular War; and that he should have written 
the passage thus : — 

I mention this because the war that broke out in this part of the 
world is commonly called the Peninsular War, [then the explanation,^ 
or, the War of the Peninsula. 

In a matter so simple, there being just a right and a wrong, the one 
trite in our daily colloquy, the other strange to the ear ; it is curious 
to observe how characteristically the writer has managed to achieve 
an error. 

If Mr. Lockhart were to make mention of our sultry season, he 
would surely tell little children that, " it is commonly called tie 
days of the dog, or the dog-days." 

There is much of habit doubtless in this. There is a habit of truth 
and exactness in all things, from the grandest to the most minute and 
insignificant subject ; and there is an opposite habit of misrepresen- 
tation and misinformation equally comprehensive. 

Describing the retreat from Moscow, the Baby Historian says :— 

" One night there was only one little cottage where they halted : 
Buonaparte went into it with some of his generals, while the soldiers 
lay on the snow without ; but he did nothing but roll himself on the 
mud floor, and curse his ill fortune." 

Now my little dears, when you come to hate Buonaparte, as all 
good little people should hate him, it is right that you should hate 
him for just causes, of which there is an abundance ; therefore do not 
consider this circumstance of the occupation of the hut as particularly 
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odious and selfish in Baonaparte^ for it is the custom of chiefs and 
leaders to take excellent care of themselves ; and it is right that they 
should do so indeed, for on them depends the safety of all those whotti 
they command ; and if exposed to the hardships of the common soldier, 
they would he in no condition to discharge the duties of the general. 
A man who has to construct a wigwam, boil the pot, or keep himself 
from starving with cold, is in no plight for thought and deliberation. 
The hut could only be occupied by a very few, and it was right and 
politic that those few should have it whose intellect was to direct the 
movement of the rest. It is always prudent to take care of the head 
in all positions of danger ; because if the head is distracted, disordered, 
or stunned by a blow, we lose the sense which shows us how to take 
care of the whole of the body. Instinct instructs us to hold up our 
hands to ward off injuries from the head, and the hands are reconciled 
to the sacrifice. It is so too with the hands of an army : they do not 
repine at seeing the brain well provided for, and in a state of superior 
comfort and ease, which may the better allow of its performing its 
functions. 

For this reason, my good little girls and boys, no soldier thought 
the worse of liuonaparte for occupying the only hut, while his troops 
were bivouacking in the wild snow ; nor has any historian or writer 
ever thought the worse of him for this circumstance, or endeavoured 
to represent it in an odious light, except this Mr. Lockhart, who is a 
great Quarterly Reviewer, though a very little historian. 

His story of Buonaparte's rolling himself on the mud floor, will, 
I fear, prejudice him more grievously in your tender minds, my loves, 
than is consistent with justice ; for you will say, what Mr. Lockhart 
must have intended you to think, " Dear, what a naughty man Buo- 
naparte was to spoil his clothes ! the nice breeches that the nation 
gave him, all fouled with clay ! For shame on Napoleon ! " And I 
do not know how to satisfy you on this head without interfering with 
your nurse's precepts, touching the care of your small-clothes, and 
the avoidance of dirt, except by hinting to you the extreme probability 
that the story is not true. 

When you grow bigger, you will hear of a general whose hounds 
were plentifully fed on biscuit while his troops wanted bread : and ask 
Mr. Lockhart then, little dears, whether that extravagance Was not 
more culpable than Napoleon's occupation of the hut in the Russian 
wastes ? If it be bad to prefer the comfort of oneself to that of one's 
fellow creatures, it is surely still worse to prefer the care of our dogs 
to that of our fellow men. The British army too, knew that the full 
bellies of the commander's hounds had nothing to do with its welfare ; 
but the French army were aware that the repose of their chief was 
necessary to their guidance through their difiiculties. 

Here is a representation more flagrantly dishonest — Lord help the 
innocent children whose minds are in such hands ; — 

" One night he got himself well wrapped up in furs, and stepped into 
a carriage, and drove off for Paris as fast as horses could carry him, 
without giving himself any more concern about his poor soldiers. He 
excused himself, afterwards, by saying, that it was impossible to get 
cftilriages and horses for them all, and that it would have done them 
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no good to see him stay^ and freeze to death along with them. But 
the truth is, that, by this time^ Buonaparte never thought of any 
thing but himself. When he reached Paris, and found himself once 
more in his own fine palace, he threw himself into a comfortable arm- 
chair by the fire side, and said laughing — ^^ fFell, this is a great 
deal better than MoscowJ** 

Ask Mr. Lockhart, my dears, whether Buonaparte did not quit 
his army at the pressing instance of his chiefs, and after all the 
greatest sufferings of the army had been undergone? Ask him too» 
whether the security of Buonaparte was not the best hope of his 
wrecked forces ; and whether he could not make better terms for 
them in France, and in the seat of his power, then when involved 
^in common with them in the toils of the foe ? Ask him this, but 
do not mind what he tells you. He will talk about the captain's 
being the last man who should quit the wreck ; but if you are more 
than five years' old, you will perceive that similes are not reasons ; 
and that the argument which applies to the captain of a ship does 
not apply to the head of the army ; for the hostility of winds and 
waves cannot be managed like that of men. If captains by quitting 
their wrecked vessels for the shore, could awe the tempest, and lull 
the winds, they would be fools and traitors to their crews for not 
doing so, just as quickly as the occasion required. Ships are not 
armies, however ; winds are not men ; metaphors are not arguments ; 
and Quarterly Partisans are not reasoners or historians for men or 
children. 

In his account of the battle of Waterloo Mr. Lockhart endeavours 
to make his poor innocent little readers suppose, that the victory 
was gained without the Prussians. He represents their appearance 
as a mere fortunate coincidence, not as the event that gave the turn 
to the battle 

**0n both sides thousands of brave men had fallen: but there was 
this difference in the situation of the two armies — the French were 
weary with so much charging and retreating, and dispirited by the 
resistance they had met with : the English, on the other hand, had 
stood almost in the same places all day ; their strength was unbroken ; 
and above all, they had been beating back the French at every charge, 
and were full of spirits and joy, and only anxious to be permitted to 
charge the French in their turn. 

" The Duke of Wellington saw that the proper moment was at last 
come. He took off his hat, and led his men forward. The French, 
when they saw the English advancing, and the duke at their head, 
began to think it was high time to leave them the field to them- 
selves." 

Not a word yet of the advance of the Prussians on the flank, 
which did make the French soldiers, who are often, unfortunately for 
their commander, tacticians, think it high time to abandon the con- 
test ; and which rendered the charge of the English line practicable. 
But for the Prussian succours, our troops could never have ven- 
tured from their positions. 

See, however, the manner in which the Baby Historian manoeuvers 
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the Prussian army after his battle (for it is one of his own fabri- 
cation) has been won wlthout-it :— 

" It was very fortunate for us that our allies, the Prussians, had, at 
this time, so brave and persevering a general as Blucher. Tlmt 
gallant old man, though he had been beaten himself so lately, and 
had so much to do to restore his soldiers to order and confidence, no 
sooner heard that Buonaparte and Wellington were engaged, than he 
marched through the woods to Waterloo, in hopes that he might be 
in time to take a share in the battle. He had a long and difficult 
inarch, and he arrived just when the English were about to make 
their grand attack on the French/' 

But for the appearance of Blucher, the British army would not 
have advanced an inch from their position. The movement was 
notoriously not coincident with, but consequent on, the arrival of 
the Prussians. 

Napoleon's treatment in St. Helena is described with the Tiny 
Historian's customary fidelity of representation. 

" Here Buonaparte was lodged in a comfortable house, and #Mjp- 
flied with friends and servants of his own choosing, and plenty of 
money / and he was at liberty to ride about the islandy and spend 
his time in whatever manner he pleased.'* 

Add this qualification, my loves, that he was at liberty to ride 
about the island, subject only to the condition of his being shot by 
the sentinels if he rode anywhere about the island, where he had 
not liberty to ride ; — that is to say, about nine-tenths of it. Una 
douce liberty ! As well might it be said, Jackcy, that you have 
liberty to run anywhere you please about the parish, when you 
know full well that if you break the bounds of the play-ground you 
are whipped. 

We have thought it worth while to notice Mr. Lockhart's faults as a 
Nursery Historian, because they are curious as illustrative of the 
genius and practices of the Quarterly Reviewer, and rather impor- 
tant in respect of the correctness of the early impressions of children. 
It is certainly more desirable, that young people should imbibe truth 
than falsehood ; and Mr. Lockhart appears in no very gracious light 
when taking advantage of the tender years of his readers, and de- 
' ceiving them with all sorts of misrepresentations. He should in 
generosity have reserved this work for their papas in the Quarterly. 
We concern ourselves little at seeing a great hulking gentleman in buck- 
skin breeches and top boots, mystified by the glosses and fiim-fiams 
of a Quarterly Reviewer; but we regard with quite another feeling 
* the deception of a child by its Nursery Historian ; and are averse 
to see the ugly characters of falsehood traced on the pure tablet 
of its young mind. They may, and will most probably be after- 
wards cancelled; but learning to unlearn is surely an unprofitable 
business ; and it is better that the first sketch of history submitted 
to the eye of infancy should be true in all its lines and shading 
than false. 

Our objections are suggested by no affection for the memory of 
Napoleon Buonaparte^ which we respect probably as little as Mr, 
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Lockhart does ; but simply by our antipathy to a deceit — to conveyiDg 
false impressions under the pretence of historical facts. 

20th. I have often thought that the utmost conceivable depravity of 
human taste^ would not of itself account for the' intolerble trash which 
is sung at our vulgar theatres. The cause is at last explained. It 
now appears that there is a regular trade established between singers 
and composers ; and that our performers have their prices for the 
rubbish with which they fill our ears whenever we are rash enough to 
venture within reach of their voices. 

The Atlas contains this statement :— 

" We have received from a correspondent the copy of a vocal piece 
in MS. which he states to have been offered by a young composer to 
a popular singer, * for the purpose >of obtaining his vocal aid in 
making it publicly known.' The popular singer declined it, unless 
twenty pounds were paid him for singing it in public. Our corres- 
pondent argues — * Suppose it well written, and worthy of patronage-^* 
it is unknown. Suppose it ill-written — the public would have been 
bored with it for a certain number of nights.' '* 

In this land of venality, I am not in the least surprised to hear that 
the singers are paid for singing such songs as they commonlv do sing 
on our stage ; but what astonishes me is, that an unpaid audience will 
consent to hear them. If a dustman were to say to a confectioner, 
" Sir, I will give you a good round sum if you will exhibit my rubbish 
in your shop as ice cream," I should not be in the least amazed at the 
acceptance of the offer, provided it was large enough ; but should 
certainly marvel at seeing a number of respectable and tasty folks 
sitting in the shop, and sipping the crunching filth out of delicate little 
glasses, and commending the flavour, and calling for a second treat. 

But it is not in this single instance that the long-suffering gullibility 
of the audience astonishes me. In our theatres I see notMng so sor- 
prising as tjhe public. Theatrical critics are quite wrong in criticising the 
performance ; they ought to criticise the public. It is the audience that 
ought to be made ashamed of itself. Let it be proclaimed that thef 
clapped this and encored that, and so forth, and an impression might 
be made on the beast's sense of shame, which is, in truth, the otlj 
sense it possesses. It is by no means difficult to put the great blatant 
brute out of conceit with itself. Actors who know it well, always 
insult it when it is becoming restive, and with the effect of redncing it 
at once to the most abject acquiescence with their will. Mr. Walliuik 
is famous for kicking the public in a manner which is always well 
received by it. 

The Harmonicon notices the performers' practice of taking fees for 
singing rubbish. By the bye, 1 am glad to see a brother Diarian in 
this excellent publication, to the able conduct of which I have before 
borne my humble testimony. 

" ieth. A letter extracted from the Quarterly Musical Review 
appeared in the Bull of the 9th, attacking those public performers 
who take a fee from certain pseudo composers, for singing their songs* 
To-day the editor of the Bull states, that the letter was sent to him 
as an advertisement; bat defends the practice of such singers^ hj 
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saying, Mr. Broug&am will not plead a cause without a fee. True — 
but Mr. Brougham does not get a large salary, and an overflowing 
benefit, under the implied condition that he will take no hrief except 
he believes it to he a good one. The secret, however, is out ; we now 
know why such trash is often heard. A few friends prudently posted 
by the composer, assist in cramming the stuff down the throats of an 
audience, and, presto ! it appears in print, as an enthusiastically 
applauded song."— i>iary of a Dilettante. Harmonicon. 



LEIGH HUNT'S LORD BYRON. 

Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries ; with Recollections of the Author's 
Life, and of his Visit to Italy. By Leigh Hunt. London, Colbum. 1828. 

Mb. Leigh Hunt is so naturally prone to unhosom himself to the 
puhlic, with whom he always in his writings strikes up a friendly 
confidential intercourse, that previous to the appearance of this work 
the wqrld was well acquainted with the character of all his friends of 
public notoriety — with his opinions on all possible topics, and more 
particularly with his opinion of himself. We looked for, and we have 
found nothing new in this volume, save that which relates in some way 
or other to the author's visit to Italy ; for since that event in his life 
he has bad little opportunity of communicating with his dear friend, 
his pensive puhlic, or we should have as little to learn of the latter 
as of the former part of his life. It is thus that our attention is 
chiefly attracted to Mr. Hunt's account of Lord Byron ; for he, though 
not*eutirely a new acquaintance, only became thoroughly well known 
to him in Italy. Of Moore, Lamb, Campbell, &c., we are familiar 
with all that the author has said or would repeat for the last or next 
twenty years. It is a novelty at any rate for one man of genius 
honestly to give a minute and apparently honest account of the real 
private character of another : but the privileges of the order to which 
both parties in fact belong, may excuse the hardihood and the singu- 
larity of the scheme. Posterity invariably attempts to rake up every 
peculiarity or characteristic trait from the memory of every great man ; 
and it is always loudly lamented when neither the investigations of 
antiquaries nor the researches of ardent admirers can bring to light 
all that it is wished to discover. Mr. Leigh Hunt has saved posterity 
any trouble in the case of Lord Byron. We have his portrait here 
drawn by an acute observer and a shrewd metaphysician, who had the 
advantage of living with him on terms of intimacy — under the same 
roof. Cause of complaint seems to have existed between the parties, 
and the unfortunate death of Mr. Shelley rendered the situation of 
Mr, Hunt, in relation to Lord Byron, one of peculiar delicacy : we 
cannot allow that these circumstances could in the mind of Mr. Hunt 
lead to any wilful misrepresentation ; but it is not improbable that 
they may have lent an unjust interpretation to circumstances meant to 
be taken otherwise, and it is therefore necessary to state in the outset 
this caution. Mr. Hunt, too, during their intercourse suffered all the 
pains of dependance : it is needless to remark how sensitive and 
captious such a situation is calculated to make a man, who if not 
proud in the ordinary sense of the word; is proud of the levelling 
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claims of genius, and who saw with disgust that such claims were not 
allowed to constitute equality with rank and wealth. Mr. Leigh 
Hunt^s title to entire belief, when due allowance is made to the natural 
influence of these partly unconscious and secretly operating causes, 
no one will be hardy enough to deny ; and when the denial is made, 
a look only upon the open, candid, blushing and animated face of the 
book itself will be sufficient to contradict it. If ever internal evidence 
was strong enough to quell the very thought of a suspicion, an instance 
is to be found here. 

The portrait will be acknowledged to be one of those which allwho 
do not know the original subject, from the reality of its look, and 
the force and nature of its impression, will pronounce to be a 
perfect likeness ; and they who did know it would place the ques- 
tion beyond suspicion, unless indeed the picture is too close a re- 
semblance to be flattering, unless, contrary to the usage of artists, 
it represents deformities as well as beauties. The ravages of the 
small-pox are never copied in a portrait. Biographies are generally 
all so much alike, that the changes of a few names and circum- 
stances would make one pass for another. Eulogies deal in gene- 
rals, and if a foible is confessed, it is commonly one possessed by 
all mankind. Characters are seldom attempted, except by historians 
and novelists ; in both cases the original dwells only in the author's 
fancy. Viewed in this light, the character of Lord Byron is perhaps 
the very first that was ever drawn from life with fidelity and skill ; we 
have him here as his intimate friends knew him — as those who lived 
with him felt him to be by hourly experience. Now, is this exposure 
right? a man's private and domestic qualities do not affect the public; 
it requires only from a man virtues of a different kind — decorftm, 
honour, justice, and such like. The intricacies of temper, the caprices 
of vanity, the fluctuations of temperament, and all those shades which 
distinguish one man from another, at bed and board, are matters 
which do not interfere with the performances of citizenship ; these are 
the qualities according to which the friendship of men, the love of 
women, the affection and respect of children, are regulated. Shall, 
then, the public be informed of that which does not concern it ; or 
shall we accuse the publisher of such information of a breach of 
faith — of a treacherous betrayal of that which is only revealed under 
the sacred confidence of domestic intercourse ? We confess that these' 
fine words fall dead upon our ears. We see no reason that men should 
not be known as they really are, but many for it ; it is the first step 
to amendment. Had all the published lives and characters been writ- 
ten in their true colours, the world would have been much further 
advanced in virtue. This hypocrisy iu glossing over vice — in smooth- 
ing down the roughness and defects of character, is a kind of premium 
upon the indulgence of evil passion. Though the world may have 
little to do with the private virtues directly ; inasmuch as these con- 
stitute by far the greater portion of its aggregate of happiness,' there 
is no more important subject can be discussed before it than the ex- 
cellencies and failings of eminent individuals. Neither can we discern 
the treachery spoken of — the treachery which is laid to the charge of 
Captain Medwin is of a different nature. That gentleman published 
loose conversations which could only have been uttered under the idea 
that they would go no further, and certainly not directly to the world* 
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This is a breach of a tacit agreement ; but no man has a right to im- 
ply such an agreement regarding the opinions that may be formed of 
himself; this would be a too convenient veil, of which the worst men 
would be the readiest to avail themselves. No ; it is a question not 
to be mooted, that if the world can be benefitted by a true portraiture 
of a man's character without the violation of a direct confidence, or 
without inflicting pain on the living by drawing their qualities into 
discussion, it may be done rightly. We have argued the matter ge- 
nerally. The particular case is a peculiarly favourable one. Lord 
Byron wrote about himself to all the world, and all the world has a 
right to know whether his account of himself was true. He made his 
private affairs matters of public notoriety, and in his private dealings 
confided always in the person next him — showed the most private of 
his letters — and was guilty of the most remarkable incontinence re- 
specting both himself and others. Having thus despatched our pre- 
face, we shall proceed to the easy task of selecting the passages 
which, in the briefest space, convey Mr. Leigh Hunt's opinion of Lord 
Byron, and give the best picture of the ways of our popular poet in 
Italy. 

First of all, let us quote a description of the circumstances under 
which Mr. Hunt's first visit was paid ; it quickly introduces us to the 
members of Lord Byron's family : — 

" In a day or two I went to see the noble bard, who was in what the 
Italians call villeggiatura at Monte-Nero ' that is to say, enjoying a country- 
house for the season. I there met with a singular adventure, which seemed 
to make me free of Italy and stilettos, before I had well set foot in the 
country. The day was very hot ; the road to Monte-Nero was very hot, 
througn dusty suburbs ; and when I got there, I found the hottest looking 
house I ever saw. Not content with having a red wash over it, the red was 
the most unseasonable of all reds, a salmon colour. Think of this, flaring 
over the country in a hot Italian sun ! 

** But the greatest of all the heats was within. Upon seeing Lord Byron 
I hardly knew him, he was grown so fat ; and he was longer in recognising 
me, I had grown so thin. He was dressed in a loose nankeen jacket and 
white trowsers, his neckcloth open, and his hair in thin ringlets about his 
throat; altogether presenting a very different aspect from the compact, 
energetic, and curly-neaded person, whom I had known in England. 

" He took me into an inner-room, and introduced me to a young lady in a 
state of great agitation. Her face was flushed, her eyes lit up, and her hair 
(which she wore in that fashion) looking as if it streamed in disorder. This 
was the daughter of Count Garaba, wife of the Cavaliere Guiccioli, since known 
as Madame, or the Countess, Guiccioli — all the children of persons of that rank 
in Italy bearing the title of their parents. The Conte Pietro, her brother, 
came in presently, also in a state of agitation, and having his arm in a sling. 
I then learned, that a quarrel having taken place among the servants, the young 
Count had interfered, and been stabbed. He was very angry; Madame 
Guiccioli was more so, and would not hear of the charitable comments of 
Lord Byron, who was for making light of the matter. Indeed there was a 
look in tne business a little formidable ; for, though the stab was not much, 
the inflictor of it threatened more, and was at that minute keeping watch 
under the portico with the avowed intention of assaulting the first person 
that issued forth. I looked out of window, and met his eye glaring upward, 
like a tiger. The fellow had a red cap on, like a sans-culotte, and a most 
sinister aspect, dreary and meagre ; a proper caitiff. Thus, it appeared, the 
house was in a state of blockade ; the nobility and gentry of the interior all 
k^t in a state of impossibility by a rascally footman. 
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" How long things had continued in this state I{cannot say ; bat the hoar 
was come when l^ord liyron and his friends took their evening ride, and the 
thing was to be put an end to sonieliow. Fletcher^ the valet, had been dii- 
])atchcd for the (lolice^ and was not returned. It was wondered, among 
other tilings, how I had heen suffered to enter the house with impunity* 
Somebody conceived^ that the man might have taken me for one of the coit< 
stituted authorities ; a compliment which few Englishmen would be anzioui 
to deserve, and which I nuist disclahn any pretensions to. At length we set 
out, Madame Guiceioli earnestly entreating ' Bairon ' to keep back^ and all 
of us waiting to keep in advance of Conte Pictro, who was exasperated. It 
was a curious moment for a stranger from England. 1 fancied myself pitched 
into one of the scenes in ' The Mysteries of Udolpho/ with Montini and his 
tunmltous comuanions. Every thing was new, foreign and violent. There 
was the lady, nushed and dishevelled^ exclaiming against the ' acelerato ; ' 
the young Count, wounded and threatening ; the assassin^ waiting for lu 
with his knife ; and last, not least, in the novelty, my English friend^ me- 
tamorphosed, round-looking, and jacketed, trying to damp all this fire with 
his cool tones, and an air of voluptuous indolence. He had now^ however^ 
put on his loose riding-coat of mazarin blue, and his velvet cap, looking 
more lordly than before, but hardly less foreign. It was an awkwanl moment 
for him, not knowing what might happen ; but he put a good face on the 
matter ; and as to myself, I was so occupied with the novelty of the soene^ 
that I had not time to be frightened. Forth we issue at the door, all 
squeezing to have the honour of being the boldest, when a termination is put 
to the tragedy by the vagabond's throwing himself on a bench, extendmg 
his arms, and bursting into tears. His cap was half over his eyes ; his face 
gaunt, ugly, and unshaved; his appearance altogether more squalid and 
miserable than an Englishman would conceive it possible to find m such an 
establishment. This blessed figure reclined weeping and wailing, and asking 
pardon for his ofience; and to crown all, he requested Lord Byron to 
kiss him. 

'^ The noble lord conceived this excess of charity superfluous. He juuv 
doned him, but said he must not think of remaining in his service ; ana the 
man continued weeping, and kissing his hand. I was then amused with 
seeing the footing on which the gentry and their servants stand with each 
other in Italy, and the good nature with which the fiercest exhibitions of 
anger can be followed up. Conte Pietro, a generous good-humoured felloWj 
accepted the man's hand, and shook it with great good will ; and Madame 
Guiceioli, though unable to subside so quickly from her state of indignant 
exaltation, looked in relenting sort, as if the pitying state of excitement 
would be just as good as the otner. In fine, she concluded by according ihe 
man her grace also, saying my lord had forgiven him. The man .^vas all 
penitence and wailing, but he was' obliged to quit. The police woidd luiTe 
forced him, if he had not been dismissed. He left the country, and called 
in his way on Mr. Shelley, who was shocked at his appearance, and nre 
him some money out of his very disgust; for he thought nobody would help 
such a fellow if he did not." — pp. 9 — 12. 

Of the lady here mentioned, and who must now take her station 
among those celebrated persons to whom the world has always been 
singularly charitable, the mistresses of poets and painters, a more 
copious account is given : the hand that paints her portrait is that of 
a master. 

*' The way in which the connexion between the young Countess and Lord 
Byron had originated and was sanctioned, was^ I thought, clear enough ; 
but unfortunately it soon became equally clear, that there was no real love on 
either side. The lady, I believe, was not unsusceptible of a real attachment^ 
and most undoubtedly she was desirous that Lord Byron should cultivate it^ 
and make her as proud and as afiectionate as she was anxious to be. But to 
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ha her talk of liim> she must have pretty soon discerned that this was im- 
possible ; and the manner of her talking rendered it more than doubtful 
whether she had ever loved, or could love him, to the extent that she sup- 
|N»ed. I believe she would have taken great pride in the noble bard, if he 
would have let her ; and remained a faithful and affectionate companion as 
long as he pleased to have her so ; but this depended more on his treatment 
(tf her and still more on the way in which he conducted himself towards 
others, than on any positive qualities of his own. On the other hand he was 
alternately vexed and gratified by her jealousies. His regard being founded 
solely on her person, and not surviving in the shape of a considerate ten • 
deniess, had so degenerated in a short space of time, that if you were startled 
to hear the lady complain of him as she did, and that too with comparative 
strangers, you were shocked at the licence which he would allow his criti- 
cisms on her. The truth is, as I have said before, that he had never known 
any thing of love but the animal passion. His poetry had given this its 
gracefuUer aspect, when young ; he could believe in the passion of Romeo 
tmd Juliet : but the moment he thought he had attained to years of dis- 
cretion, what with the help of bad companions and a sense of his own merits 
fior want of comparisons to check It, he had made the wise and blessed dis-^ 
C0¥ery, that women might love hinself though he could not return the 
passion ; and that all women's love, the very best of it, was nothing but 
▼anity. To be able to love a quality for its own sake, exclusive of any reaction 
iipon one's self love, seemed a thing that never entered his head. If, at any 
tune^ therefore, he ceased to love a woman's person, and found leizure to detect 
in her the vanities natural to a flattered beauty, he set no bounds to the light 
and coarse way in which he would speak to her. There was coarseness in 
the way in which he would talk to women, even when he was in his best 
humour with them. I do not mean on the side of voluptuousness, which is 
rather an excess than a coarseness ; the latter being an impertinence, which 
is the reverse of the former. I have seen him call their attention to cir- 
cumstances, which made you wish yourself a hundred miles off. They were 
connected with anything but the graces with which a poet would encircle 
his Venus. He said to me once of a friend of his, that he had been spoilt 
by reading Swift. He himself had certainly not escaped the infection. 

''What completed the distress of this connexion,'with respect to the parties 
themselves, was his want of generosity in money-matters. The lady was 
independent of him, and disinterested ; and he seemed resolved that she 
should have every mode but one, of proving that she could remain so. I 
will not repeat what was said and lamented on this subject. I would not say 
any thing about it, nor about twenty other matters, but that they hang 
together more or less, and are connected with the truth of a portrait which it 
has ^become necessary to me to paint. It is fortunate that there are some 
which I can omit. But I am of opinion that no woman could have loved 
him long. Pride in his celebrity, and the wish not to appear to have been 
mistaken or undervalued on their own parts, might have kept up an appear- 
ance of love, long after it had ceased ; but the thing would have gone without 
doubt^ and that very speedily. Love may be kept up in spite of great defects 
and even great offences — offences too against itself. Lord Byron, out of a 
certain instinct, was fond of painting this in his poetry. But there are 
certain deficiences, which by depriving a passion of the last resources of 
self-love necessary to every thing human, deny to its last consolation — that 
of taking pity on itself ; and without this, it is not in nature that it should 
exist. Lord Byron painted his heroes criminal, wilful, even selfish in great 
things ; but he took care not to paint them mean in little ones. He took 
care also to give them a great quantity of what he was singularly deficient 
in — ^which was self possession: for when it is added, that he had no address, 
e?en in the ordinary sense of the word — ^that he hummed and hawed, and 
loc^ced confused, on very trivial occasions — that he could much more easily 
get into a dilemma than out of it> and with much greater skill wound the 
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self-love of others than relieve them — the most common-place believer's in 
a poet's attractions will begin to suspect that it is possible for his books to 
be the best part of him/' - - - - - 

^^ Madame Guiccioli> who was at that time about twenty^ was handsome 
and lady-like^ with an agreeable manner^ and a voice not partaking too mudi 
of the Italian fervour to be gentle. She had just enough of it to give her 
speaking a grace. None of her graces appeared entirely free from art; nor, 
on the other hand^ did they betray enough of it to give you an ill opinion of 
her sincerity and good humour. I was told, that her Romagnese dialect was 
observable ; but to me^ at that time^ all Italian in a lady's mouth was Tuscan 
pearl ; and she trolled it over her lip^ pure or not^ with that sort of conscious 
grace^ which seems to belong to the Italian language as a matter of right. I 
amused her with qieaking bad Italian out of Ariosto, and saying speme for 
speran-za; in which she goodnaturedly found something pleasant suid^peUe" 
grino; keeping all the whUe that considerate countenance^ for which a 
foreigner has so much reason to be grateful. Her hair was what the poet has 
described^ or rather blond, with an inclination to yellow ; a very fair and 
delicate yellow at all events^ and within the limits of the poetical. She had 
regular features, of the order properly called handsome^ in distinction to pret- 
tiness or to piquancy ; being wen proportioned to one another^ large rather 
than otherwise^ but without coarseness, and more harmonious than interesting. 
Her nose was the handsomest of the kind I ever saw ; and I have known her 
both smile very sweetly, and look intelligently, when Lord Bjrron has said ^ 
something kind to her. I should not say, however, that she was a very intel- 
ligent person. Both her wisdom and her want of wisdom were on the side of 
her feelings, in which there was doubtless mingled a good deal of the self-love 
natural to a flattered beauty. She wrote letters in the style of the ^ Academy 
of Compliments ; * and made plentiful use, at all times, of those substitutM 
for address and discourse, which flourished in £ngland at the era of that 
polite compilation, and are still in full bloom in Italy — 

* And evermore 
She strew'd a mi rallegro after and before.' 

In a word, Madame Guicdoli was a kind of buxom parlour-boarder, com- 
pressing herself artiflcially into dignity and elegance, and fancying she walked^ 
in the eyes of the whole world, a heroine by the side of a poet. vVHien I saw 
her at Monte-Nero, she was in a state of excitement and exaltation, and had 
really something of this look. At that time also she looked no older than she was; 
in which respect a rapid and very singular change took place, to the surprise 
of every body. In the course of a few months she seemed to have livol as 
many years. It was most likely in that interval that she discovered she had 
no real hold on the aflections of her companion. The portrait of her by 
Mr. West — 

' In Magdalen's loose hair and lifted eye,' 

is flattering upon the whole ; has a look of greater delicacy than she P06- 
sessed ; but it is also very like, and the studied pretension of the attitude lias 
a moral resemblance. Being a half-length, it shows her to advantage ; for 
the fault of her person was, that her head and bust were hardly sustained by 
limbs of sufficient length. I take her to have been a good hearted zealous 
person, capable of being very natural if she had been thrown into natural 
circumstances, and able to show a companion, whom she was proud of, that 
good-humoured and grateful attachment, which the most brilliant men, if 
they were wise enough, would be as happy to secure as a corner in Elysium. 
But the greater and more selfish the vanity, they less will it tolerate the 
smallest portion of it in another. Lord Bjrron saw in the attachment of any 
female nothing but what the whole sex were prepared to entertain for him ; 
and instead of allowing himself to love and be beloved for the qualities which 
can only be reahzed upon intimacy, and which are the only securers at. last 
of aU attachment; whether for the illustrious or the obscure^ he gave up his 
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eomfiirt> ont of a wretched compliment to his self-love. He enabled this 
adoring sex to discover^ that a great man might be a very small one. It must 
be owned^ however^ as the reader will see presently^ that Madame Guicdoli 
did not in the least know how to manage him when he was wrong."—* 
pp. 23 — 39. 

Having thus introduced to the notice of the reader the persons of 
the drama) we shall proceed to collect the scattered traits which Mr. 
Hunt detected during his uncomfortable experience of Lord Byron's 
acquaintance. They are gathered from different parts of the work, 
and though unconnected^ in our idea, complete the picture : — 

" He recreated him self in the balcony, or with a book ; and at night when 
I went to bed, he was just thinking of setting to work with Don Juan. His 
favourite reading was history and travels. I think I am correct in saying 
that his favourite authors were Bayle and Gibbon. Gibbon was altogether a 
writer calculated to please him. There was a show in him, and at the same 
time a tone of the world, a self-complacency and sarcasm, a love of things 
ari8tocratical> with a tendency to be liberal on other points of opinion, and to 
crown aJl, a splendid success m authorship, and a hign and piquant character 
with the fashionable world, which found a strong sympathy in the bosom of 
his noble reader. Then, in his private life. Gibbon was a voluptuous recluse ; 
he had given celebrity to a foreign residence, possessed a due sense of the 
merits oi wealth as well as rank ; and last, perhaps not least, was no speaker 
in Parliament. I may add, that the elaborate style of his writing pleased the 
lover of the artificial in poetry, while the synical turn of his satu-e amused 
the genius of Don Juan. And finally, his learning and research supplied the 
indolent man of letters with the information which he had left at school. 

" Lord Byron's collection of books was poor, and consisted chiefly of new 
ones. I remember little among them but the English works published at 
Basle, (Karnes, Robertson, Watson's History of Pnilip II., &c.) and new 
ones occasionally sent him from England. He was anxious to show you that 
he possessed no Shakspeare and Milton ; ' because,' he said, ' he had been 
accused of borrowing from them !' He affected to doubt whether Shakspeare 
was so great a genius as he has been taken for, and whether fashion had not 
a great deal to do with it ; an extravagance, of which none but a patrician 
author could have been guilty. However, there was a greater committal of 
himself at the bottom of this notion than he supposed ; and, perhaps, circum* 
stances had really disenabled him from having the proper idea of Shakspeare, 
though it could not have fallen so short of the truth asne pretended. Spenser 
he could not read ; at least he said so. All the gusto of that most poetical of 
the poets went with him for nothing. I lent him a volume of the Fairy 
Queen, and he said he would try to like it. Next day he brought it to my 
study window, and said, ^ Here, Hunt, here is your Spenser. I cannot see 
any thing in him :' and he seemed anxious that I should take it out of his 
hands, as if he was afraid of being accused of copying so poor a writer. That 
he saw nothing in Spenser is not very likely ; but I really do not think that 
he saw much. Spenser was too mucn out of the world, and he too much in 
it It would have been impossible to persuade him that Sandys's Ovid was 
better than Addison's and Croxall's. He wanted faith in the interior of poetry 
to relish it, unpruned and unpopular. Besides, he himself was to be mixed 
up somehow with every thing, whether to approve it or disapprove. When 
he found Sandys's Ovid among my books, he said, ' God ! what an unpleasant 
recollection I have of this book ! I met with it on my wedding-day ; I read 
it while I was waiting to go to church.' Sandys, who is any thing but an 
anti-bridal poet, was thenceforward to be nobody but an old fellow who had 
given him an unpleasant sensation. The only great writer of past times 
whom he read with avowed satisfaction, was Montaigne, as the reader may 
lee by an article in the New Monthly Magazine. In the same article may hd 
Been the reasons why, and the passages that he marked in that autnor* 
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Franklin be liked. He respected him for kis acquisition of wealth and 
power ; and would have stood in awe^ had he known him, of the refined 
worldliness of his character^ and the influence it gave him* Franklin's works 
and Walter Scott's were among his favourite reatUng. His liking for such of 
the modern authors as he preferred in general^ was not founded in a compli- 
ment to them ; but Walter Scott, with his novels, his fashionable repute, and 
his ill-opinion of the world whom he fell in with, enabled him to enter 
heartily into his merits, and he read him over and over again with unaffected 
delight. Sir Walter was his correspondent, and appears to have returned the 
regard ; though, if I remember, the dedication of The Mystery, frightened 
him. They did not hold each other in the less estimation, the one for beiiu; 
a lord and the other a lover of lords ; neither did Sir Walter's connexion wim 
the calumniating press of Edinburgh at all shock his noble friend. It added 
rather ^ a fear^ joy' to his esteem ; carr^^ing with it a look of something 
' bloody, bold, and resolute :' at the same time, more resolute than bold, and 
more death-dealing than either; a sort of available other-man's weapon, 
which increased the sum of his power, and was a set-off against his character 
for virtue." ------ 

'^ I passed a melancholy time at Albaro, walking about the stony alleys, 
and thinking of Mr. Shelley. My intercourse with Lord Byron, though less 
than before, was considerable ; and we were always, as the phrase is, ' on 
good terms.' He knew what I felt, for I said it. I also knew what he 
uiought, for he said that, 'in a manner;' and he was in the habit of giving 
you a good deal to understand, in what he did not say. In the midst of all his 
strange conduct, he professed a great personal regard. He would do the 
most numiliating things, insinuate the bitterest, both of me and my friend^, 
and then affect to do all away with a soft word, protesting that nothing he 
ever said was meant to apply to myself." ------ 

" It is a credit to my noble acquaintance, that he was by far the pleasantest 
when he had got wine in his head. The only time I invited myself to duie 
with him, I told him I did it on that account, and that I meant to push the 
bottle so, that he should intoxicate me with his good company. He said he 
would have a set-to ; but he never did it. I beheve he was afraid. It was a 
little before he left Italy ; and there was a point in contest between us (not 
regarding myself) which he thought perhaps I should persuade him to give 
up. When in his cups, which was not often, nor immoderately, he w^ii 
inclined to be tender ; but not weakly so, nor lachrymose. I know not how 
it might have been with every body, but he paid me the compliment of being 
excited to his very best feeUngs ; and when I rose late to go away, he woma 
hold me down, and say with a look of entreaty, ' Not yet.' Then it was tb^t 
I seemed to talk with the proper natural Byron as he ought to have been ; and 
there was not a sacrifice I could not have made to keep him in that temper, 
and see his friends love him as much as the world admired. Next morning 
it was all gone. His intimacy with the worst part of mankind had got him 
again in its chilling crust ; and nothing remained but to despair and joke. 

" In his wine he would volunteer an imitation of somebody, generally of 
Incledon. He was not a ^ood mimic in the detail ; but he could give a liyety 
broad sketch ; and over his cups his imitations were goodnatured, which w^ 
seldom the case at other times. His Incledon was vocal. I made pretensions 
to the oratorical part; and between us, we boasted that we made i;p the 
entire phenomenon. Mr. Mathews would have found it defective ; or rather, 
he would not ; for had he been there, we should judiciously have secreted our 
pretensions, and had the true likeness. We just knew enough of the matter 
to make proper admirers." ------ 

*' This reminds me of the cunning way in which he has spoken of that 
passion for money in which he latterly indulged. He says, in one of his most 
agreeable, off-hand couplets in Don Juan, after telling us what a poor inani- 
mate thing life has become for him — 

' So for a good old gentlemanly vice, 
I tbisk I shall cake up with avarice,' 
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T|ii9 Ui€t p^iblic vqr^ not to belieye. It is a specimen of th^ artifice noticed 
ID mo^er place* T^^y were to regard it only as a pleasantry^ issuing from 
• g^arofiil n^outh. ijoweye^^ it was yery true. He had already taken up 
Ifj^ me ylce^ as bis friends were too well aware ; and this couplet was s^t 
oqc^ tft h^fH^ them with a sort of cpi)fession^ and to secure the public against 
f pilspiciQn of ;t. It was curious to see what mastery he suffered the weakest 
])9Csipn9 to h^ve over him ; as if his public fame and abstract superiority were 
tq t>c^ him out privately in every thing. He confessed that he felt jealous 
qf l^p smallest accomplisnment^. The meaning of this was^ that supposing 
evpry one elsp^ ii^ all p^:obal:|i|ity, to feel so, you were to give him credit for 
l)e|ng candid op a point wh^ph others concealed ; or if they were not, thq 
epnfep^ion was to strike you as a piece of extraordinary acknowledgment oh 
thp part pf a ^eat mt^n. The whole truth of the matter was to be found in 
th^ indi^crjmiiiate admiration he received. Those who knew him, took him 
^ his WQfd. They tbpugfit him so little above the weakness, that they did 
opt carp iq exhibit any such accomplishment before him. We have been 
told of 9Ut)iors who were jealous even of beautiful women, because they 
divided attention. { do not think Lord Byron would have entertained a 
jealowiy piTthiii §ort. He would have thought the women too much occupied 
ifiih hiins^lf. ]^ut he would infallibly have been jealous, had the beautiful 
woman lipfin a wit, or drawn a circle round her pianoforte. With men I have 
fl^en hirn hold the most childest contest for superiority ; so childish that had 
a been possible for him to divest himself of a sense of his pretensions and 
public character, they would have exhibited something of the conciliating 
limplicity of Goldsmith. He would then lay imaginary wagers ; and in a 
itylis which you would not have looked for in high life, thrust out his chin^ 
ftnd give knowing, self-estimating nods of the head, half nod and half shake, 
mch lie hoys playing at chuck-farthing give, when they say, ^ Come ; I'll tell 
J9n what now.* A fat dandy who came upon us at Genoa, and pretended to 
fc younger than he was, and to wear his own hair, discomposed nim for the 
day. He declaimed against him in so deploring a tone, and uttered the 
FOrd ' wig ' so often, that my two eldest boys, who were in the next room, 
were obliged to stifle their laughter." ------ 

'* His love of notoriety was superior even to his love of money ; which is 
^yin^ the highest idea that can he entertained of it. But he was extremely 
anxipp^s to make them go hand in hand. At one time he dashed away in 
£i)gland and got into debt, because he thought expense became him ; but he 
U)pked to retrieving all this, and more, by marrying a fortune. When Shelley 
uyed near him in Switzerland, he appeared to be really generous, because he 
|wd a generous man for his admirer, and one whose influence he felt ex- 
tremely. Besides, Mr. Shelley had money himself, or the expectation of it ; 
and he respected him the more, and was anxious to look well in his eyes, on 
that account. In Italy, where a different mode of life^^ and the success of 
Beppo and Don Juan, had made him conclude that the romantic character 
was not necessary to fame, he shocked his companion one day, on renewing 
their inthnacy, hy asking him, whether he did not feel a real respect for a 
wealthy man, or, at least, a greater respect for the rich man pf the company, 
than for any other ? Mr. Shelley gave him what Napoleon would have called 
'a snperh no.' It is true, the same question might nave been put at random 
to a hundred Englishmen ; and all, if they were honest, might have answered 
'ITes;' but these would have come from the middling ranks, where the 
possession of wealth is associated with the idea of cleverness and industry. 
Among the privileged orders, where riches are inherited, the estimation is 
mi|ch ipore equivocal, the richest man there being often the idlest and 
stupidest. But Mr. Shelley had as little respect for the possession or accu- 
innlatiop of wealth under any circumstances, as Lord Byron had the reverse; 
tflkd }ie would give away hundreds with as ipuch zeal for another man's com- 
fort, ias the noble lof d would willingly save a guinea even in securing his 

pleasures. Perhaps, at one period of )us residence there, no man in Italy, 
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certainly no Englishman^ ever contrived to practice more rakery and economy 
at one i^nd the same time. Italian women are not averse to accepting presents, 
or any other mark of kindness ; but they can do without them, ana his lord- 
ship put them to the test. Presents^ by way of showing his gratitude^ or as 
another mode of interchanging delight and kindness between friends, he had 
long ceased to make. I doubt whether his fair friend, Madame Guiccioli, 
ever received so much as a ring or a shawl from him. It is true she did not 
require it. She was happy to show her disinterestedness in all points uncon- 
nected with the pride of her attachment ; and I have as little doubt^ that he 
would assign this as a reason for his conduct, and say he was as happy to let 
her prove it. But to be a poet and a wit, and to have iiad a liberal education, 
and write about love and lavishment, and not to find it in his heart, after all; 
to be able to put a friend and a woman upon a footing of graceful comfort 
with him in so poor a thing as a money matter — these were the sides of his 
character, in which love, as well as greatness, found him wanting, and in 
which he could discern no relief to its wounded self-respect, but at the risk 
of a greater mortification. The love of money, the pleasure of receiving it, 
even the gratitude he evinced when it was saved him, had not taught him the 
only virtue upon which lovers of money usually found their claims to a good 
construction : — ^he did not like paying a debt, and would undergo pestering 
and pursuit to avoid it. * But what,' cries the reader, ^ becomes then of the 
stories of his making presents of money and manuscripts, and his not carina 
for the profits of his writings, and his giving 10,000/. to the Greeks ? He dia 
care for the profits of what he wrote, and he reaped a great deal : but, as I 
have observed before-, he cared for celebrity still more ; and his presents, such 
as they were, were judiciously made to that end. * Good heavens !' said a 
fair friend to me the other dav, who knew him well — ' if he had but foreseen 
that you would have given tne world an account of him ! What would he 
not have done to cut a figure in your eyes ! ' As to the Greeks, the present of 
10,000/. was first of all well trumpeted to the world: it then became a loam 
of 10,000/. ; then a loan of 6,000/. ; and he told me, in one of his incontinent 
fits of communication and knowingness, that he did not think he should 
'get o^ under 4000/.' I know not how much was lent after all; but I hmve 
been told, that good security was taken for it : and I was informed the other 
day, that the whole money had been repaid. He was so jealous of your being 
easy upon the remotest points connected with property, that if he saw you 
ungrudging even upon so small a tax on your liberality as the lending of 
books, he would not the less fidget and worry you in lending his own. He 
contrived to let you feel that you had got them, and would insinuate that you 
had treated them carelessly, though he did not scruple to make marks and 
dogs'-ears in your's. O Truth ! what scrapes of portraiture have you not 
got me into." ------ 

** If Lord Bjrron had been a man of address, he would have been a kinder 
man. He never heartily forgave either you or himself for his deficiency on 
this point; and hence a good deal of his ill- temper, and his carelessness of 
your feelings. By any means, fair or foul, he was to make up for the dis- 
advantage ; and with all his exaction of conventional propriety from othersy 
he could set it at nought in his own conduct in the most remarkable manner. 
He had an incontinence, I believe unique, in talking of his affairs, and showing 
you other people's letters. He would even make you presents of them ; ana 
I have aQcepted one or two that they might go no farther. But I have 
mentioned this before. If his five hundred confidents, by a retinence as 
remarkable as his laxity, had not kept his secrets better than he did himself, 
the very devil might have been played with I know not how many people. 
But there was always this saving reflection to be made, that the man who 
could be guilty of such extravagancies for the sake of making an impression, 
might be guilty of exaggerating or inventing what astonished you; and 
indeed, though he was a speaker of the truth on ordinary occasions — tb|it is 
to say, he did not tell you he had seen a dozen horses, when he had only seen 
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two-^yet^ as he professed not to value the truth when in the way of his 
advantage (and mere was nothing he thought more to his advantage than 
ma^ng you stare at himV the persons who are liahle to suffer from this in- 
continence had all the right in tne world to the henefit of this consideration. 
** His superstition was remarkahle. I do not mean in the ordinarv sense, 
because it was superstition^ but because it was petty and old womanisn. He 
believed in the m-luck of Fridays, and was seriously disconcerted if any 
thing was to be done on that frightful day of the week. Had he been a 
Rcnnan, he would have startled at crows^ while he made a jest of augurs. He 
used to tell a story of somebody's meeting him, while in Italy, in St. James's- 
street. The least and most childish of superstitions maj, it is true, find subtle 
comers of warrant in the greatest minds ; but as the highest pictures in Lord 
Byron's poetry were imitations, so in the smallest of his personal superstitions 
he was maintained by something not his own. His turn of mind was material 
egotism, and some remarkable experiences had given it a compulsory twist 
the other way : but it never grew kindly or loftUy in that quarter. Hence 
his taking refuge from uneasy thoughts^ in sarcasm^ and triflings and noto- 
riety, miat there is of a good-natured philosophy in Don Juan, was not 
foreign to his wishes ; but it was the commonplace of the age, repeated with 
an air of discovery by the noble Lord, and as ready to be thrown in the teeth 
of those from whom he took it, provided any body laughed at them. His 
soul might well have been met in St. James's-street, for in the remotest of his 
poetical solitudes it was there. As to those who attribute the superstition of 
men of letters to infidelity, and then object to it for being inconsistent, because 
it is credulous, there is no greater inconsistency than their own ; for as it is 
the very essence of infidelity to doubt, so according to the nature it inhabits, 
it may as well doubt whether such and such things do not exist, as whether 
they ao : whereas, on the other hand, belief in particular dogmas, by the 
very nature of its tie, is precluded from this uncertainty, perhaps at the 
expense of being more foolishly certain. 

'' It has been thought by some, that there was madness in his composition. 
He himself talked sometimes as if he feared it would come upon him. It was 
difficult, in his most serious moments, to separate what he spoke out of con- 
viction, and what he said for effect. In moments of ill- healthy especially 
when jaded and over-wrought by the united effects of composition^ and 
drinking, and sitting up, he might have had nervous misgivings to that 
effect^ as most people perhaps are accustomed to have, than choose to talk 
about it. But I never saw any thing more mad in his conduct, than what I 
have just been speaking of; and there was enough in the nature of his po- 
sition to account for extravagancies in him, that would not have attained to 
that head under other circumstances. If every extravagance of which men 
are guilty, were to be pronounced madness, the world would be nothing but 
the Bedlam, which some have called it, and then the greatest madness 
of all would be the greatest rationality, which, according to others, it is. 
There is no end to these desperate modes of settling and unsettling every 
thing at a jerk. There was great perversity and self-will in Lord Byron s 
composition. It arose from .causes which it would do honour to the world's 
rationality to consider a little closer, and tf which I shall speak presently. 
This it was, together with extravagant homage paid him, that pampered into 
so regal a size every inclination which he chose gave way to. But he did not 
take a hawk for a handsaw ; nor will the world think him deficient in brain. 
Perhaps he may be said to have had something, in little, of the madness 
which was brought upon the Roman emperors in great. His real pretensions 
were mixed up with imaginary ones, and circumstances contributed to give 
the whole a power, or at least a presence in the eyes of men, which his tem- 
perament was too feeble to manage properly. But it is not in the light of a 
madman that the world will ever seriously consider a man whose productions 
delight them, and whom they place in the rank of contributors to the stock 
of wit. It is not as the madmen witty^ but as tUe wit injured by circum^ 
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stdnces considered to be rational^ that Lord Byron is to be regarded. If his 
wit indeed wcJuld not hAve existed without these circumstances, then it 
would only show us that the perversest things have a tendency to right 
themselves, or produce their ultimate downfall : and so far I would as little 
deny that his lordship had a spice of madness in him^ as I deny that he had 
not every excuse for what was unpleasant in his composition ; which was 
none of his own making. So far, also^ I would admit that a great part of the 
world are ds mad as some have declared all the rest to be ; that is to say, that 
although they are rational enough to perform the common offices of lite, and 
even to peruade the rest of mankind tnat their pursuits and passions are what 
they should he, they are in reality but half rational beings, contradicted in 
the very outset of existence, and dimly struggling through life with the per- 
plexity sown within them. 

*^ To explain myself very freely, I look upon Lord Byron as an excessive 
instance of what we see in hundreds of cases every day; namely, of the un- 
happy conseduences of a parentage that ought never to have existed — of the 
perverse and indiscordant humours of those who were the authors of his 
being, titis father was a rake of the wildest description ; his mother a 
violent Woman, Very unfit to improve the offspring of such a person. She 
would vettt her spleen by loading her child with reproaches; and add, 
by way of securing their bad effect, that he would be as great a repro- 
bate as his father. Thus did his parents embitter his nature ; thus uiey 
(embittered his memory of them, contradicted his beauty with deformity, 
and completed the mischances of his existence. Perliaps both of them 
had d ffoodness at heart, which had been equally perplexed. It is not 
thdt individuals are to blame, or that human nature is bad; but that ex- 
perience has not yet made it wise enough. Animal beauty they had at 
least a sense of. In this our poet was conceived : but contradiction of all 
sorts was superadded, and he was born handsome, wilful, and lame. A 
happy childhood might have corrected his evil tendencies, but he had it not ; 
and tne upshot was that he spent an uneasy, over-excited life, and that so- 
ciety have got an amusing book or two by his misfortunes. The books may 
"even help to counteract the spreading of such a misfortune ; and so fllr it 
inay be better for society that he lived. But this is a rare case. Thousands 
oiP such mistakes are round about us, with nothing to show for them but com- 
plaint and unhappiness. 

*^ Lord Bjrron's face was handsome ; eminently so in some respects, ite 
had a mouth and chin fit for Apollo ; and when 1 first knew him, there were 
both lightness and energy all over his aspect. But his countenance did not im- 
prove with age, and there were always some defects in it. The jaw was too 
Di^ for the uj^er patt. It had all the wilfulness of a despot m it. The 
animal predommated over the intellectual part of his head, inasmuch as the 
face altogether was large in proportion to the skull. The eyes also were set 
too near one another ; and the nose, though handsome in itself, had die 
appearance, when you saw it closely in front, of being grafted on the face, 
rather than growing properly out of it. His person was very handsome, 
though terminating in lameness, and tending to fat and effeminacv ; whidd 
makes me remember what a hostile fair one objected to him, namely, that he 
had little beard; a fault which, on the other Jhand, was thought by anbther 
lady, not hostile, to add to the divinity of his aspect — imberbis Apollo. His 
lameness was only in one foot, the left ; and it was so little visible to casual 
notice, that as he lounged about a room (which he did in such a manner as 
to screen it) it was hardly perceivable. But it was a real and even a sOre 
lameness. Much walking upon it fevered and hurt it. It was a shrunken 
foot, a little twisted. This defect unquestionably mortified him exceedingly, 
and helped to put sarcasm and misanthropy into his taste of life. Un- 
fortunately the usual thoughtlessness of schoolboys made him feel it bitterly 
at JEIarrow. He would wake and find his leg in a tub of water. The readier 
will see how he felt it whenever it was libelled ; and in Italy, the only time 
I ever knew it mentioned, he did not like the subject, and hastened to diange 
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it. His handsotne person^ so fat rendered the misfortune gr&slter^ as it 
pictured to him all the occasions on which he might naVe figure iti the eyes df 
tompany ; and doubtless this was a great reason, why he had no bettet* address. 
On the other hand, instead of losing him any real regard or Udmiratidn, 
his lameness gave a touching character to both. Certaittly no teader would 
have liked him, or woman loved him, the less^ for the thought of this single 
contrast to his superiority. But the very defect had taught him to be im- 
patient with deficiency. Good God ! when I think of these things, and of 
the common weaknesses of society, as at present fconstituted, I feel as if I 
could shed tears over the most wilhng of my resentments, much more over the 
most unwilling, and such as I never intended to Bpeak of ; nor could any 
thing have induced me to give a portrait of Lord fiyroh and his infirmities, 
if 1 had not been able to say at the end of it, that his faults were not Ws 
own, and that we must seek the causes of them in mistakes common to us sill. 
What is delightful to us in his writings will still remain so, if we are wise ; 
and what ought not to be, will not only cease to be perilous, biit be useful. 
Faults which arise from an exuberant socidlity, like those of Burns, may 
safely be left to themselves. They at once explain themselves by thefr 
natural candour, and carry an advantage with them ; because Jtny thing is 
advantageous in the long run to society, which tends to break up their 
selfishness. But doctrines, qr half-doctrmes, or whatever else they may be, 
which tend to throw individuals upon themselves, and overcast them at the 
same time with scorn and alienation, it is as well to see traced to their soiitces. 
In comparing notes, humanity gets wise ; and certainly the wiser it gets, it 
will not be the less modest or humane, whether it has to find fault, or to 
criticise the fault-fiftder/' - - — - - 

" Lord Byron had no conversation, properly speaking. He could not 
intbtchaiige ideas or information with you, as a man of letters is expected to 
do. His thoughts required the concentration of silence and study to bring 
them to a head; and they deposited the amount in the shape of a stanza. 
His acquaintance with books was very circumscribed. The same personal 
experience, however, upon which he very properly drew for his authorship, 
might have rendered him a companion more interesting by far then men whp 
could talk better : and the great reason why his conversation disappointed 
you was, not that he had not any thing to talk about, but that he was haunted 
with a perpetual affectation, and could not talk sincerely. It was by fits only 
that he spoke with any gravity, or made his extraordinary disclosures ; and 
at no time did you well know what to believe. The rest was all quip and 
^ank, not of the pleasantest kind^ and equally distant from simplicity or wit. 
The best thing to say of it was, that he knew playfulness to be consistent 
with greatness ; and the worst, that he thought every thing in him was great, 
even to his vulgarities. 

** Mr. Shelley said of him, that he never made you laugh to ydiiir owil 
content. This, however, was said latterly, after my fHentt had been di§^ 
appointed by a close intimacy. Mr. Shelley's opitiion of his natural powers 
in every respect was great ; and there is reason to believe, that Lord Byron 
never talked with any man to so much purpose as he did with him. He 
looked upon him as nis most admiring listener ; and probably was never less 
under the influence of affectation. If he could have got Ha of this and his 
title, he would have talked like a man ; not Uke a mere man of the town, or 
a great spoilt schoolboy. It is not to be concluded that his jokes were hot 
now and then very happy, or that admirers of his lordship, who paid him 
visits, did not often go away more admiring. I am speaking of his con- 
versation in general, and of tne impression it made upon you, compared with 
what was to be expected from a man of wit and experience. 

" He had a delicate white hand, of which he was proud ; and he attracted 
attention to it b3r rings. He thought a hand of this description almost the 
only mark remaining now-a-days of a gentleman ; of which it certainly, is 
not; nor of a lady either; though a coarse one iinjilies hdndfwork He 
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often appeared holding a handkerchief^ upon which his jewelled fingers lay 
imbedded as in a picture. He was as fond of fine linen as a quaker ; and 
had the remnant of his hair oiled and trimmed with all the anxiety of a 
Sardanapalus. 

^' The visible character to which this effeminacy gave rise^ appears to have 
indicated itself as early as his travels in the Levant^ where the Urand Signior 
is said to have taken him for a woman in disguise. But he had tastes of 
a more masculine description. He was fond of swimming to the last ; and 
used to push out to a good distance in the Gulf of Genoa. He was also^ as I 
have before-mentioned, a good horseman ; and he liked to have a great dog 
or two about him, which is not a habit observable in timid men. Yet I doubt 
greatly whether he was a man of courage. I suspect that personal anxiety^ 
coming upon a constitution unwisely treated^ had no small hand in hastening 
his death in Greece. 

" The story of his bold behaviour at sea in a voyage to Sicily, and of Mr. 
Shelley's timidity, is just reversing what I conceive would have been the real 
state of the matter, had the voyage taken place. The account is an impudent 
fiction. Nevertheless, he volunteered voyages by sea, when he might have 
eschewed them ; and yet the same man never got into a coach without being 
afraid. In short he was the contradiction his father and mother had made 
him. To lump together some more of his personal habits in the style of 
Old Aubrey, he spelt affectedly, swore somewhat, had theNorthumbrian burr 
in his speech, did not like to see women eat, and would merrily say that he had 
another reason for not liking to dine with them ; which was^ that they always 
had the wings of the chicken. 

'* For the rest — 

* Aik you, why Byron broke through every rule 1 
'Twas all for fear the knaves should call iiixn fool.' " 

Pages 44— M» 

Mr. Hunt enters into an examination of the various publications 
which have been broached on the subject of Lord Byron's life and 
character ; and as he condescends to criticise some very paltry per- 
formances, we are surprised that he did not bestow some attention on 
a paper which formerly appeared in this magazine (for Octobet^ 
1824). It is the only sketch that has been written in the same spirit 
as his own ; and since it remarkably coincides in all leading points 
with the view above given, may be considered a confirmation of ito 
truth. This sketch appeared soon after Lord Byron's death, and 
attracted much attention at the time, it having been copied from our 
pages into almost every other journal of the day. It was thought 
much too true, much too unceremonious, and the very reverse of senti- 
mental the tone into which the nation struck after the death of thii 
remarkable person. 

Hitherto we have spoken of Lord Byron, and he is enough for emit 
paper ; nevertheless the reader will find much matter for agreeable 
contemplation in the other portraits, but most particularly that which 
has the se ipse pina^it at its foot. One of the cleverest sketches of 
character we remember is that of Mr. Leigh Hunt's father, the Rer. 
Isaac Hunt, originally a barrister in America, then a fugitive loyalist, 
and afterwards a clergyman of the Church of England, who lost a 
bishopric by his too social qualities. From the account of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt's voyage to Italy, we shall make a long but final extract. It itt 
one of the most amusing, as well as natural descriptions of a sea 
voyage, by a landsman, and would contrast well with one of Mr. 
Cooper's vigorous sketches of the same scenesi as viewed by a skilfid 
and daring seaman:—* 
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^' Our vessel was a small brig of a hundred and twenty tons burden, a 
good tight sea-boat, nothing more. Its cargo consisted of sugar ; but it took 
in also a surreptitious stock of gunpowder, to the amount of fifty barrels, 
which was destined for Greece. Of this intention we knew nothing, till the'' 
barrels were sent on board from a place up the river : otherwise, so touchy a 
companion would have been objected to ; my wife, who was in a shattered 
state of health, never ceased to entertain apprehensions on account of it, 
except when the storms that came upon us presented a more obvious peril. 
There were nine men to the crew, including the mate. We numbered as 
many souls, though with smaller bodies, in the cabin, which we had entirely 
to ourselves ; as well we might, for it was small enough. On the afternoon 
of the 15th of November (1821), we took leave of some dear friends, who 
accompanied us on board ; and next morning we were awakened by the 
motion of the vessel, making its way through the shipping in the river. The 
new Mfe in which we thus, as it were, found ourselves enclosed, the clanking 
of iron, and the cheering cries of the seamen, together with the natural vi- 
vacity of the time of day, presented something animating to our feelings ; 
but wlule we thus moved off, not without encouragement, we felt that the 
friend whom we were going to see was at a great distance, while others were 
very near, whose hands it would be a long while before we should touch 
again, perhaps never. We hastened to get up and busy ourselves ; and great 
as well as small found a novel diversion in the spectacle that presented itself 
from the deck, our vessel treading its way through the others with gUding 
bulk. 

*^ The next day it blew strong from the south-east, and even in the river 
(the navigation of which is not easy) we had a foretaste of the alarms and 
bad weather that awaited us at sea. The pilot, whom we had taken in 
over-night, (and who was a jovial fellow with a whistle hke a blackbird, 
which, in spite of the dislike that sailors have to whistling, he was always 
indulging,) thought it prudent to remain at anchor till two in the afternoon ; 
and at six, a vessel meeting us, carried away the jib-boom, and broke in one 
of the bulwarks. My wife, who had a respite from the most alarming part 
of her illness, and whom it was supposed that a sea- voyage, even in winter, 
might benefit, again expectorated blood with the fright ; and I began to 
regret that I had brought my family into this trouble. — Even in the river we 
had a foretaste of the sea ; and the curse of being at sea to a landsman is, that 
you know nothing of what is going forward, and can take no active part in 
getting rid of your fears, or in * lending a hand.' The business of these small 
vessels is not carried on with the orderliness and tranquillity of greater ones, 
or of men-of-war. The crew are not very wise ; the captain does not know 
how to make them so; the storm roars; the vessel pitches and reels; 
the captaio, over your head stamps and swears, and announces all sorts of 
catastrophes. Think of a family hearing all this, and parents in alarm for 
their children ! 

" On Monday, the 19th, we passed the Nore, and proceeded down Channel 
amidst rains and squalls. We were now out at sea ; and a rough taste we 
had of it. I had been three times in the Channel before, once in hard wea- 
ther ; but I was then a batchelor, and had only myself to think of. Let the 
reader picture to his imagination the Uttle back-parlour of one of the shops in 
Fleet-street or the Strand, attached or let into a great moving vehicle, and 
tumbling about the waves from side to side, now sending all the things that 
are loose, this way, and now that. This will give him an idea of a cabin at 
sea, such as we occupied. It had a table fastened down in the middle ; places 
let into the wall on each side, one over the other, to hold beds ; a short, wide, 
sloping window, carried off over a bulk, and looking out to sea ; a bench, or 
locker, running under the bulk from one side of the cabin to the other ; and 
a little fire-place opposite, in which it was impossible to keep a fire on account 
of the wind. The weather, at the same time, was bitterly cold, as well as 
wet. On one side the fire-place was the door, and on the other a door leading 
into a petty clpset dignified with the title of the state-room. In this room 



we put our servant^ the captain slewing in another closet outside. The hirths 
were occupied hy the children, and my wife and myself lay, as long as we 
could manage to do so, on the floor. Such was the trim, with boisterous wet 
Syeather, cold days, and long evenings, on which we set out on our sea- 
adventure. 

" At six o'clock in the evening of the 19th, we came to in the Downs, in d 
line with Sandown castle. The wind during the night increasing to a gale, 
the vessel pitched and laboured considerably ; and the whole of the next day 
it blew a strong gale, with hard squalls from the westward, The day after 
the weather continuing bad, the captain thought proper to run for Ramsgate, 
and took a pilot for that purpose. Captains of vessels are very unwilling to 
put into harbour, on account of the payment they have to make, and the ne- 
cessity of supporting the crew for nothing while they remain. Many vessels 
no doubt are lost on this account ; and a wonder is naturally expressed, that 
men can persist in putting their lives in jeopardy in order to save a few pounds. 
But when we come to know what a seaman's life is, we see that nothing 
but the strongest love of gain (whether accompanied or not by the love of 
spending) could induce a man to take a voyage at all ; and he is naturally 
anxious to save, what he looks upon as the only tangible proof, that he is not 
the greatest fool in existence. His life, he thinks, is in God's keeping ; but 
his money is in his own. To be sure, a captian who has been to sea fifty 
times, ana has got rich by it, will go again, storms or vows to the contrary 
notwithstanding, because he does not know what to do with himself on shore; 
but unless he had the hope of adding to his stock, he would blunder into 
some other way of business, rather than go, as he would think, for nothing. 
Occupation is his real necessity, as it is that of other money-getters : but the 
inode of it without the visible advantage, he would assuredly give up. I never 
metVith a seaman (and I have put the question to several) who did not own to 
me,' that he hated his profession. One of them, a brave and rough subject, 
told me, that there was not a ' pickle' of a midshipman, not absolutely a fooL 
who would not confess that he had rather eschew a second voyage^ if he had 
but the Courage to make the avowal. 

" I know not what the Deal pilot, whom we took on board in the Downs, 
thought upon this point ; but if ever there was a bold fellow it was he; and 
yet he could eye a squall with a grave look. I speak not so much from what 
ne had to do On the present occasion, though it was a nice business to get us 
into Ramsgate harbour : but hfe had the habit of courage in his face, and was 
altogether one of the most interesting-looking persons I have seen. The Deid 
boatmen are a well-knowh race, reverenced for their matchless intrepidity, 
and the lives they have saved. Two Of them came on board the day before 
giving opinions of the weather, which the captain was loth to take, and at the 
same time insinuating some little contraband notions, which he took better. 
I thought how little tnese liotiotis injured the fine manly cast of their counte-i 
nances, than which nothing could be more self-possessed and even innocent. 
They seemed to understand the first principles of the thing, without the 
necessity of inquiring into it ; their usefUl and noble lives standing them in- 
stead of the pettier ties and sophisms of the interested. Our pilot was a 
prince, even of his race. He was a tall man in a kind of frock-coat, thin but 
powerful, with high features, and ah expression of countenance fit for an 
Argounaut. When he took the rudder in hand, and stood alone, guiding 
thie vessel towards the harboUir, the crew being all busied at a distance from 
him, and the captain as usual at his direction, he happened to put himself 
into an attitude the most graceful as well as commanding conceivable ; and a 
new squall coming up in the horizon, just as we were going to turn in, he 
gave it a look of loftjr sullenness, threat, as it were, for threat, — which was 
the most magnificent aspect of resolutioti I ever beheld. Experience and 
valour assumed their rights, and put themselves on a par with danger. In 
we turned, to the admiration of the spectators who had come down to the 
pleTj and to the satisfaction of all oil board, except the poor c&ptain, who> 

mati^ it Was bia own doing, seemed; ^We ts^^^l ^ti^t^&ktlbli^ tho 
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lady^ to be eyeing, with sidelong pathos^ tlie money that wa3 departing 
fkrcKmhim. 

'^ We Htopped, for a change of weather, nearly three weeks at Ramsgate,' 
where we had. visits from more than one London friend, to whom I only wish 
ife could give a tenth part of the consolation when they are in trouhle, which 4 
they aflforded us. At Ramsgate I picked up Condorcet's View of the Pro- 
gress of Society, which I read with a transport of gratitude to the author, 
tiiough it had not entered so deeply into the matter as I supposed. But the 
▼cry power to presevere in hopes for mankind, at a time of life when indivi- 
duals are in the hahit of reconciling their selfishness and fatigue hy choosing 
to think ill of them, is a great good in any man, and achieves a great good 
if it act only upon one other person. A few such instances of perseverence 
would alter the world. For some days wie remained on hoards as it was 
hoped that we should set sail again. Ramsgate harbour is very shallow ; and 
mough we lay in the deepest part of it, the vessel took to a new and ludicrous 
tpecies of dance, grinding and thumping upon the chalky ground. The 
consequence was, that the metal pintles of tne rudder were all broken, and 
new ones obliged to be made ; which the sailors told us was very lucky, as it 
proved the rudder not to be in good condition, and it might have deserted us 
at sea. We lay next a French vessel, stnaller than our own, the crew of 
which became amusing subjects of remark. They were always whistling, 
singing, and joking. The men shaved themselves elaborately, and culti- 
vated heroic whiskers ; strutting up and down when at leisure, with their 
arms folded and the air of naval officers. A woman or two, with 'kerchiefs 
and little curls, completed the picture. They all seemed very merry and 
good-humoured. At length, tired of waiting on board, we took a quiet 
kdsing at the other end of the town, and were pleased to find ourselves 
sitting still, and secure of a good rest at night. It is something, after being 
at sea, to find oneself not running the fork in one's eye at dinner, or sud- 
denly sliding down the floor to the other end of the room. My wife was in 
il very weak state ; but the rest she took was deep and tranquil, and I re- 
sumed my walks. Few of the principal bathing- places have any thing worth 
looking at in the neighbourhood, and Ramsgate has less than most. Peg- 
well Bay is, eminent for shrimps. Close by is Sir William Garrow, and a 
little farther on is Sir William Curtis. The sea is a grand sight, but it be- 
comes tiresome and melancholy, — a great monotonous idea. I was destined 
to see it grander, and dislike it more. 

" On Tuesday the 11th of December, we set forth again, in company with 
nearly a hundred vessels ; the white sails as they shifted and presented them- 
selves in different quarters, made art agreeable spectacle, exhibiting a kind of 
noble minuet. My wife was obliged to be carried down to the pier in a sedan ; 
aiid the taking leave a second time of a dear friend rendered our new de- 
parture a melancholy one. I would have stopped and waited for summer- 
time, had not circumstances rendered it advisable for us to persevere ; and 
my wife herself fully a^eed with me, and even hoped for benefit, as well as 
a change of weather. Unfortunately, the promise to that effect lasted us but 
a day. The winds recommenced the day following, and there ensued such a 
continuity and vehemence of bad weather as rendered the winter of 1821 
memorable in the shipping annals. It strewed the whole of the north- 
western coasts of Europe with wrecks. The reader may remember that 
winter : it was the one in which Mount Hecla burst out again into flame, and 
Dungeness lighthouse was struck with lightning. The mole at Genoa was 
dilapidated. Next year there were between fourteen and fifteen thousand 
sail less upon Lloyd s books ; which, valued at an average at £1500, made a 
loss of two millions of money : — the least of all the losses, considering the 
feelings of survivors. Fifteen hundred sail, (colliers,) were wrecked on the 
single coast of Jutland. 

" Of this turmoil we were destined to have a sufficient experience; and I 
will endeavour to give the reader a taste of it, as he sits comfortably in his 
iinn-chair. He Has seen what &oxt of cabin '^le ^^"^te^ \^^[ri2SL \s£s^ ^s^r^ 
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of the crew and their mode of livings and what sort of trouble we partook in 
common. He may encounter it himself afterwards if he pleases^ and it may 
do him good ; but again I exhort him not to think of taking a family witn 
him. 
" Our captain, who was also proprietor of the vessel, had been master 
' Cf a man-of-war, and was more refined in his manners than captains of small 
merchantmen are used to be. He was a clever seamen, or he would not have 
occupied his former post ; and I dare say he conducted us well up and down 
Channel. The crew when they were exhausted, accused him of a wish 
of keeping us out at sea, to save charges, — perhaps unjustly ; for he be- 
came so alarmed himself, or was so little able to enter into the alarms of 
others, that he would openly express his fears before my wife and children. 
He was a man of connexions superior to his calling ; and the consciousness 
of this, together with success in life, and a good complexion and set of 
features which he had in his time, rendered him, though ne was getting old, 
a hit of a coxcomb. When he undertook to he agreeable, he assumed a 
cleaner dress, and a fidgetty sort of effeminacy, which contrasted very ludi- 
crously with his old clothes and his doleful roughness during a storm. While 
it was foul weather, he was roaring and swearing at the men like a proper 
captain of a hrig, and then grumbling and saying, ^ Lord bless us and save 
us ! ' in the cabin. If a glimpse of promise re-appeared, he put on a coat 
and aspect to correspond, was constantly putting compliments to the lady, 
and telling stories of other fair passengers whom he had conveyed charmingly 
to their destination. He wore powder ; but this not being sufficient always 
to conceal the colour of his hair, he told us it had turned grey when he was a 
youth, from excessive fright in being left upon a rock. This confession made 
me conclude that he was a brave man, in spite of his exclamations. I saw him 
among his kindred, and he appeared to he an ohject of interest to some 
respectable maiden sisters, whom he treated kindly, and for whom all the 
money, perhaps, that he scraped together, was intended. He was chary of 
his ^ best biscuit,' but fond of children ; and was inclined to take me for a Jonah 
for not reading the Bihle, while he made love to the maid-servant. Of such 
incongruities are people made, from the great captain to the small ! 

" Our mate was a tall handsome young man, with a countenance of great 
refinement for a seaman. He was of the humhlest origin ; yet a certain gen- 
tility was natural in him, as he proved by a hundred little circumstances of 
attention to the women and children, when consolation was wanted, thou^ 
he did not do it ostentatiously or with melancholy. If a child was afraM^ 
he endeavoured to amuse him with stories. If the women asked him anxi- 
ously how things were going on, he gave them a cheerful answer ; and he 
contrived to show by his manner that he did not do so in order to make a 
show of his courage at their expense. He was attentive without officiousness, 
and cheerful with quiet. The only fault I saw in him, was a tendency to 
lord it over a Grenoese boy, an apprentice to the captain, who seemed ashamed 
of being among the crew, and perhaps gave himself airs. But a little tyranny 
will creep into the best natures, if not informed enough, under the guise of a 
manly superiority, as may be seen so often in upper boys at school. The 
little Genoese was handsome, and had the fine eyes of tne Italians. Seeing 
he was a foreigner, when we first went on board, we asked him whether he 
was not an Italian. He said no, he was a Genoese. It is the Lombards, I 
believe, that are more particularly understood to be Italians, when distinction 
of this kind is made ; but I never heard it afterwards. He complained to 
me one day, that he wanted hooks and poetry ; and said that the crew were 
a ' brutta gente* I afterwards met him in Genoa, when he looked as gay as 
a lark, and was dressed like a gentleman. His name was a piece of musio— 
Luigi Rivarola. There was another foreigner on hoard, a Swede, as rough 
a subject and northern, as the Genoese was full of the * sweet south.' He 
had the reputation of being a capital seaman, which enabled him to grumble 
to better advantage than the others. A coat of the mate's hung up to dry^ in 
a situation not perfectly l^al^ was not to be seen by him without a conunent» 
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The fellow had an honest face withal, hut hnite and fishy, not unlike a 
Triton's in a picture. He gaped up at a squall with his hony look, and the 
hair over his eyes, as if he could dive out of it in case of necessity. Very 
different was a fat fair -skinned carpenter, with a querulous voice, who com- 
plained on all occasions, and in private was very earnest with the passengers 
to ask the captain to put into port. And very different again from him was 
a jovial strait-forward seaman, a genuine Jack Tar, with a snuh nose and an 
under lip thrust out, such as we see in caricatures. He rolled ahout with 
the vessel, as if his feet had suckers ; and he had an oath and a jest every 
morning for the had weather. He said he would have heen * d — d ' hefore he 
had come to sea this time, if he had known what sort of weather it was to 
be ; but it was not so bad for him, as for the gentlefolks with their children. 

" The crew occupied a little cabin at the other end of the vessel, into 
which they were tucked in their respective cribs like so many herrings. The 
weather was so bad, that a portion of them, sometimes all, were up all night, 
as well as the men on watch. The business of the watch is to see that all 
is safe, and to look out for vessels a-head. He is very apt to go to sleep, and is 
sometimes waked with a pail of water chucked over him. The tendency 
to sleep is very natural, and the sleep in fine v/eather delicious. Shakspeare 
may well introduce a sailor-boy sleeping on the top-mast, and enjoying a 
luxury that wakeful kings might envy. But there is no doubt that the 
luxury of the watcher is often the destruction of the vessel. The captains 
themselves, glad to get to rest, are careless. When we read of vessels run 
down at sea^ we are sure to find it owing to negligence. This was the case 
with regard to the steam-vessel, the Comet, which excited so much interest 
the other day. A passenger, anxious and kept awake, is surprised to see the 
eagerness with which every seaman, let the weather be what it may, goes to 
bed when it comes to his turn. Safety, if they can have it ; but sleep at all 
events. This seems to be their motto. — If they are to be drowned, they 
would rather have the two beds together, the watery and the worsted. Dry is 
too often a term inapplicable to the latter. In our vessel, night after night, 
the wet penetrated into seamen's births : and the poor fellows, their limbs 
stiff and aching wjth cold, and their hands blistered with toil, had to get into 
beds as wretched as if a pail of water had been thrown over them. 

'^ Such were the lives of our crew from the 12th till the 22nd of December, 
during which time we were beaten up and down Channel, twice touching 
the Atlantic, and driven back again like a hunted ox. One of the gales 
lasted, without intermission, fifty-six hours ; blowing all the while, as if it 
would ' split its cheeks.' The oldest seaman on board had never seen 
rougher weather in Europe. In some parts of the world, both east and west, 
there is weather of sudden and more outrageous violence ; but none of the 
crew had experienced tempests of longer duration, nor more violent for the 
climate. The worst of bemg at sea in weather like this, next to your inabi- 
lity to do any thing, is the multitude of petty discomforts with which you 
are surrounded. You can retreat into no comfort, great or small. Your feet 
are cold ; you can take no exercise on account of the motion of the vessel ; 
and a fire will not keep in. You cannot sit in one posture. You lie down, 
because you are sick ; or if others are more sick, you must keep your legs as 
well as you can, to help them. At meals, the plates and dishes slide away, 
now to this side, now to that ,* making you laugh, it is true ; but you laugh 
more out of satire than merriment. Twenty to one you are obliged to keep 
your beds, and chuck the cold meat to one another; or the oldest and 
strongest does it for the rest, desperately remaining at table, and performing 
all the slides, manoeuvres, and sudden rushes, which the fantastic violence 
of the cabin's movements has taught him. Tea, (which, for the refreshment 
it affords in toil and privation, may be called the traveller's wine,) is taken as 
desperately as may be, provided you can get boiling water ; the cook making 
his appearance when he can, with his feet asunder, clinging to the floor, and 
swaying to and fro with the kettle. By the by, I have not mentioned our 
cook ; he was a Mulatto^ a merry knave^ constantly drunk. But the habit of 
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drinkiiig, added to a quiet and sly hal)it of uttering his words> had-made it 
easy to nim to pretend sobriety when he was most intoxicated ; and I believe 
he deceived the whole of the people on boards except ourselves. The captain 
took him for a special good fellow, and felt particularly grateful for his re« 
fusab of a glass of rum ; the secret of which was, he could get at the rum 
whenever he liked, and was never without a glass of it in his oesophagus. 
He stood behind you at meats, kneading the floor with his feet, as the vessel 
rolled; drinking in all the jokes, or would-be jokes, that were uttered; and 
laughing like a dumb goblin. The captain, who had eyes for nothing but 
what was right before him, seldom noticed his merry devil ; but if you 
caught his eye, there he was, shaking his shoulders without a word, while 
his twinkling eyes seemed to run over with rum and glee. This fellow, who 
swore horrid oaths in a tone of meekness, used to add to my wife's horrors by 
descending, drunk as he was, with a lighted candle into the ^ Lazaret,' which 
was a hollow under the cabin, opening with a trap-door, and containing pro- 
visions and a portion of the gun-powder. The portion was small, but suf- 
ficient, she thought, with the assistance of his candle, to blow us up. Fears 
for her children occupied her mind from morning till night, when she sank 
into an uneasy sleep. While she was going to sleep I read, and did not close 
my eyes till towards morning, thinking (with a wife by my side, and seven 
children around me) what I should do in case of the worst. My imagi- 
nation, naturally tenacious, and exasperated by ill health, clung, not to every 
relief, but to every shape of ill that I could fancy. I was tormented with the 
consciousness of being unable to divide myself into as many pieces as I had 
persons requiring assistance ; and must not scruple to own that I suffered a 
constant dread, which appeared to me very unbecoming a man of spirit. 
However, I expressed no sense of it to any body. I did my best to do my 
duty and keep up the spirits of those about me ; and your nervousness being 
a great dealer in your joke fantastic, I succeeded apparently with all, and 
certainly with the children. The most uncomfortable thing in the vessel 
was the constant wet. Below it penetrated, and on deck you could. not 
appear with dry, shoes but they were speedily drenched. Mops being con- 
stantly in use at sea, (for seamen are very clean in that respect, and keep their 
vessel as nice as a pet infant,) the sense of wet was always kept up, wnether 
in wetting or drying ; and thp vessel, tumbling about, looked like a wash- 
house in a fit. We had a goat on board, a present from a kind friend^ 
anxious that we should breakfast as at home. The storm frightened away 
its milk, and Lord Byron's dog afterwards bit off its ear. But tne ducks had 
the worst of it. These were truly a sight to make a man hypochondriacal. 
They were kept in miserable narrow coops, over which the sea constantly 
breaking, the poor wretches werfe drenched and beaten to death. Every 
morning, when I came upon deck, some more were killed, or had their legs 
and wings broken. The captain grieved for the loss of his ducks, and once 
went so far as to add to the number of his losses by putting one of them oat 
of its misery ; but nobody seemed to pity them otherwise. This was not in- 
humanity, but want of tnought. The idea of pitying live-stock when they 
suffer, enters with as much difficulty into a head uneducated to that purpose^ 
as the idea of pitying a diminished piece of beef or a stolen pig. I took care 
not to inform the children how much the creatures suffered. My family, 
with the exception of the eldest boy, who was of an age to acquire expe- 
rience, always remained below ; and the children, not aware of any danger, 
(for I took care to qualify what the captain said, and they implicitly believed 
me,) were as gay, as confinement and uneasy beds would allow them to be. 
With the poor ducks I made them outrageously merry one night, by telling 
them to listen when the next sea broke over us, and they would hear Mr. P.> 
an acquaintance of theirs, laughing. The noise they made vdth their quack- 
ing, when they gathered breath after the suffocation of the salt water, was 
exactly like what J said : the children listened, and at every fresh agony' 
there was a shout. Being alarmed one night by the captain's open expression 
of his apprehension, I prepared the children for Ihe worst that might nappea, 
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bj filing them that the sea spmetimes broke into a cabin> and then there was 
a dip over head and ears for the passengers^ after which they laughed and 
made merry. The only time I expressed apprehension to any body was to 
the niate> one night wnen we were wearing ship off the Scilly rocks, and 
every body was in a state of anxiety. I asked him, in case of the worst, to 
throw open the lid of the cabin-stairs, that the sea might pour in upon us as 
fast as possible. He begged me not to have any sad thoughts, for ne said I 
should give them to him, and he had none at present. At ihe same time, he 
turned and severely rebuked the carpenter, who was looking doleful at the 
helm, for putting notions into the heads of the passengers. The captain was 
unfortunately out of hearing. 

'* 1 did wrong, at that time, not to ^ feed better,' as the phrase is. My 
temperance was a little ultra-theoretical and excessive ; and the mate and I 
were the only men on board who drank no spirits. Perhaps there were not 
many men out in those dreadful nights in the Channel who could say as 
much. The mate, as he afterwards let me know, felt the charge upon nim 
too great to venture upon an artificial state of courage ; and I feared that 
what courage was left me, might be bewildered. The consequence was, that 
from previous illness and constant excitation, my fancy was sickened into a 
kind of hypochondriacal investment and shaping of things about me. A 
little more^ and I might have imagined the fantastic shapes which the action 
of the sea is constantly interweaving out of the foam at the vessel's side, to 
be sea-snakes, or more frightful hieroglyphics. The white clothes that hung 
up on pegs ill the cabin, took, in the gloomy light from above, an aspect like 
things of meaning ; and the winds and rain together, as they ran blind and 
bowling along by the vessel's side, when I was on deck, appeared like frantic 
spirits of the air, chasing and shrieking after one another, and tearing each 
Other by the hair of their heads. ^ The grandeur of the glooms ' on the 
Atlantic was majestic indeed : the healthiest eye would have seen them with 
awe. The sun rose in the moniing, at once fiery and sicklied over ; a livid 
gleam played on the water, like the reflection of lead ; then the storms would 
recommence ; and during partial clearings off, the clouds and fogs appeared 
standing in the sky, moulded into gigantic shapes, like antediluvian wonders^ 
or visitants from the zodiac ; mammoths vaster than have yet been thought 
of; the first ungainly and stupendous ideas of bodies and legs, looking out 
upon an unfinished world. These fancies were ennobling from their mag- 
nitude. The pain that was mixed with some of the others, I might have dis- 
placed by a fillip of the blood. 

** Two days after we left Ramsgate, the wind blowing violently from the 
south-west, we were under close-reefed topsails ; but on its veering to west- 
ward, the captain was induced to persevere, in hopes that by coming round 
to the north-west, it would enable him to clear the Channel. The ship 
laboured very much, the sea breaking over her ; and the pump was constantly 
going. 

"The next day, the 14th, we shipped a great deal of water, the pump 
going as before. The fore-topsail and foresail were taken in, and ^e storm 
staysail set ; and the captain said we were ' in the hands of God.' We now 
wore ship to southward. 

" On the 15th, the weather was a little moderated, with fresh gales and 
cloudy. The captain told us to-day how his hair turned white in a ship- 
wreck ; and the mate entertained us with an account of the extraordinary 
escape of himself and some others f^-om an American pirate, who seized their 
vessel, plundered and made it a Mnreck, and confined them under the hatches, 
in the hope of their going down with it. They escaped in a rag of a boat, 
and were taken up by a Greek vessel, which treated them with the greatest 
humanity. The pirate was afterwards taken, and hung at Malta, with five 
of his men. This story, being tragical without being tempestuous, and ter- 
minating happily for our friend, was very welcome, and occupied us agreeably. 
i tried to get up some ghost stories of vessels, but could hear of nothing but 
the Flying Dutchman : nor did I succeed better on another occasion. This 
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dearth of supernatural adventure is remarkable, considering the superstition 
of sailors. But their wits are none of the liveliest to be acted upon ; and 
then the sea blunts while it mystifies ; and the sailor's imagination^ driven in, 
like his body, to the vessel he inhabits, admits only the petty wonders that 
come directly about him in the shape of storm-announcing fishes and birds* 
His superstition is that of a blunted and not of an awakened ignorance. 
Sailors had rather sleep than see visions. 

^' On the 16th, the storm was alive again, with strong gales and heavy 
squalls. We set the fore storm staysail anew, and at ni^t the jolly-boat 
was torn from the stem. 

" The afternoon of the 1 7th brought us the gale that lasted fifty-six hours, 
' one of the most tremendous,' the captain said, * that he had ever wit- 
nessed.' All the sails were taken in, except the close-reefed topsail and one 
of the trysails. At night, the wind being at south-west, and Sdlly about 
fifty miles north by east, the trysail sheet was carried away, and the boom 
and sail had a narrow escape. We were now continually wearing ship. The 
boom was unshipped, as it was ; and it was a melancholy sight to see it lying 
next morning, with the sail about it, like a wounded servant who had oeen 
fighting. The morning was occupied in getting it to rights. At night we 
had hard squalls with lightning. 

*' We lay to under main-topsail until the next morning, the 19th, when at 
ten o'clock we were enabled to set the reefed foresail, and the captain pre- 
pared to run for Falmouth; but finding he could^not ffet in till night, we 
hauled to the wind, and at three in the afternoon wore ship to souw-west- 
ward. It was then blowing heavily ; and the sea, breaking over the vessel, 
constantly took with it a part of the bulwark. I believe we had long ceased 
to have a duck alive. Tne poor goat had contrived to find itself a comer in 
the long-boat, and lay frightened and shivering under a piece of canvass. I 
afterwards took it down in the cabin to share our lodging with us ; but not 
having a birth to give it, it passed but a sorry time, tied up and slipping 
about the floor. At night we had lightning again, with hard gales, the wind 
being west and north-west, and threatening to drive us on the French coast. 
It was a grand thing, through the black and turbid atmosphere, to see the 
great fiery eye of the lighthouse at the Lizard Point ; it looked like a good 
genius with a ferocious aspect. Ancient mythology would have made dragons 
of these noble structures, — dragoi^ with giant glare, warning the seaman off 
the coast. 

'* The captain could not get into Falmouth : so he wore ship, and stood to 
the westward with fresh hopes, the wind having veered a little to the north ; 
but, after having run above fifty miles to the south and west, the wind 
veered again in our teeth, and at two o'clock on the 20th, we were reduced to 
a close-reefed main-topsail, which, being new, fortunately held, the wind 
blowing so hard that it could not be taken in without the greatest risk of 
losing it. The sea was very heavy, and the rage of the gale tremendous, 
accompanied with lightning. The children on these occasions slept, un- 
conscious of their danger. My wife slept too, from exhaustion. I remember, 
as I lay awake that night, looking about to see what help I could get from 
imagination, to furnish a moment s respite from the anxieties that beset me, , 
I cast my eyes on the poor goat ; and recollecting how she devoured some 
choice biscuit I gave her one day, I got up, and going to the cupboard took 
out as much as I could find, and occupied myself in seeing her eat. She 
munched the fine white biscuit out of my hand, with equal appetite and com- 
fort ; and I thought of a saying of Sir Philip Sidney's, that we are never per- 
fectly miserable when we can do a good-natured action. 

^^ I will not dwell upon the thoughts that used to pass through my mind 
respecting my wife and children. Many times, especially when a little boy 
of mine used to weep in a manner equally sorrowful and good-tempered, have 
I thought of Prospero and his infant Miranda in the boat, — ' me and thy crying 
self/ and many times of that similar divine fragment of Simonides, a trans- 
lation of whicn, if I remember, is to be found in the ^ Adventure*' It 
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seemed as if I had no right to bring so many little creatures into snch jeopardy, 
with peril to their lives and all &ture enjoyment ; but sorrow and trouble 
suggested other reflections too: — consolations^ wmch even to be consoled 
with, is calamity. However, I will not recall those feelings any more. Next 
to tragical thoughts like these, one of the modes of tormenting oneself at sea, 
is to raise those pleasant pictures of contrast, dry and firm-footed, which our 
friends are enjoying in their warm rooms and radiant security at home* I 
used to think of them one after the other, or several of them together, read- 
ing, chatting, and laughing, playing music, or complaining that they wanted 
a little movement and must dance ; then retiring to easy beds amidst happy 
families ; and perhaps, as the wind howled, thinking of us. Perhaps, too, 
they thought of us sometimes in the midst of their merriment, and longed for us 
to snare it with them. That they did so, is certain; but, on the other hand, what 
would we not have given to be sure of the instant at which they were making 
these reflections ; and how impossible was it to attain to this, or to any other 
dry-ground satisfaction ! Sometimes I could not help smiling to think how 
Munden would have exclaimed, in the character of Croaker, * We shall all be 
blown up ! ' The gunpowder I seldom thought of. I had other fidi to fry ,• 
but it seemed to give my feet a sting sometimes, as I remembered it in walk- 
ing the deck. The demand for dry land was considerable. That is the 
point with landsmen at sea ; — something unwet, unconfined, but, above all, 
firm, and that enables you to take your own Isteps, physical and moraL 
Panurge has it somewhere in Rabelais, but I have lost the passage. 

'' But I must put an end to this unseasonable mirth. — * A large vessel is 
coming right down upon us; — lights — ^lights !' This was the cry at eleven 
o'clock at night, on the 21st December, the gale being tremendous, and the 
sea to match. Lan thorns were handed up from the cabin, and, one after the 
other put out. The captain thought it was owing to the wind and the spray; 
but it was owing to the drunken steward, who jolted them out as he took 
them up the ladder. We furnished more, and contrived to see them kept in 5 
and the captain afterwards told me that we were the salvation of his vessel. 
The ship, discerning us just in time, passed ahead, looking very huge and 
terrible. Next morning, we saw her about two miles on our lee-bow, lying- 
to under trysails. It was an Indiaman. There was another vessel, a smaller, 
near us in the night. 1 thought the Indiaman looked very comfortable, with its 
spacious and powerful body ; but the captain said we were better off a great 
deal in our own sea-boat ; which turned out to be too true, if this was the 
same Indiaman, as some thought it, which was lost the night following off 
the coast of Devonshire. The crew said, that in one of the pauses of the wind 
they heard a vessel go down. We were at that time very near land. At 
tea-time the keel of our ship grated against something, perhaps a shosd. The 
captain afterwards very properly made light of it ; but at the time, being in 
the act of raising a cup to his mouth, I remember he turned prodigiously 
grave, and, getting up, went upon deck. 

'^ Next day, the 22nd, we ran for Dartmouth, and luckily succeeding this 
time, found ourselves, at twelve o'clock at noon, in the middle of Dartmouth 
harbour." — ^pp. 434 — 454. 



DR. CHANNING'S CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

A PAMPHLET has lately been reprinted here which does honoar to 
the name it bears. This is the first of Dr. Channing's publications that 
has fallen in our way: it is not however difficult to make out the class 
of writers to which he belongs. He is a moralist who has not squared 
his notions by existing institutions or in a servile compliance with 
established prejudices : he is not a philosopher after the manner of 
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Falietr; tib is able to see throdgh the mischievous impositions with 
wbicli rtilers hai^e feo loiig dicluded the ignorant people: he compre- 
heildg the folly, the vanity, the wickedness, of militaiy gl^ry, of ain- 
hitibus war, of diplomatic treachery, and all the iuiqaitous mysteries 
of state craft. Th^ Americans probably think him eloquent ; the 
thinks so himself. This is a pity, for to this notion we must assign 
the vague and indefinite sentences in which the orator too often sacri- 
fices the sense to the sound. We would however gladly compound in 
ottr writers for a similar fault, if they would look upon the questioiis 
he discusses with the same enlightened views. We fear, however, that 
the moralists who examines every measure by the test of its usefulness 
to the people at large, and not to the interests of a particular class, 
are chiefly confined to the other side of the Atlantic: their great 
protdtype is however an Englishman, whose name will be better known 
to posterity than it is to his contemporaries. By way of recom- 
mending this brochure to the notice of the world, we will quote a 
if^w passages, premising, that the whole is equally elaborate, and the 
greater part equally deserving. 

The means which Napoleon employed in subduing the world are 
thus characterised : and the grand mistakes he made in his policy 
pointed out : — 

^^ Force and corruption were the great engines of Napoleon, and he 
plied them without disguise or reserve, not caring how far he insulted, 
Ofid armed against himself, the moral and national feelings of Europe. 
His great reliance was on the military spirit and energy of the French 
peojile. To make France a nation of soldiers was the first and main instru- 

Sient of his policy ; and here he was successful. The revolution indeed 
ad in no small degree done this work to his hands. To complete it he 
introduced a national system of education, having for its plain end to 
train the whole youth of France to a military life, to familiarize the 
mind to this destination from its earliest years, and to associate the 
idea of glory almost exclusively with arms. The conscription gave 

{till efficalcy to this system ; for as every young man in the empire 
lad reason to Anticipate a summons to the army, the first object in 
education naturally was, to fit him for the field. The public honours 
bestowed on military talent, and a rigorous impartiality in awarding 
ptomotion to merit, so that no origin, however obscure, was a bar to 
what were deemed the highest honours of Europe, kindled the am- 
bition bf thte whole people liito a flame, and directed it exclusively to 
tlie cainp. It is true the conscription, which thinned so terribly the 
ranks of her youth, and spread anxiety and bereavement through all 
her dwellings, was severely felt in France. But Napoleon knew the 
race whom it was his business to manage ; and by the glare of victory 
and the title of the Grand Empire, he succeeded in reconciling them 
for a time to the lUost painful domestii; privations, and to an uhex- 
ampled waste of life. Thus he secured, what he accounted, the most 
important instrument of dominion, a great military force. But on the 
other hand, the stimulants, which for this purpose, he was forced to 
apply perpetually to French vanity, the ostentation with which the 
invincible power of France was trumpeted to the world, and the 
haughty vaunting style which became the most striking characteristic 
of that intoxicated people, were perpetual irritations of the national 



spirit ftiid plAe bf Bitrd{j^^ and implanted ii dee^ HatrM t^^ard^ thk 
tie# arid insultifi^ eiiipir^i whlbU "Waited but for a fsiyotirable moio^tt 
to tepAj with iiitferfest the dfeht of humiliation. 

" THfe conditidli of Etiropfe forbade, as \^e belifeve, the establish- 
ftieht of titiivferssll tnonrfl-fchy b^ iriere physical force. The Sword, how- 
etei- iiUpoTt^ht, ^as ilo^ ib play but a secondary part, "the trnb 
coiirsfe for i^Japolteou sfeeftis td us to hate been indicated, libt only bj* 
thfe state of Eiirbpfe, but b^ the means which France, in the beginning 
of her revoltitibn^ Had fbvttiA most effectual. He should hate identified 
hinisfelf with some ^fe^t interests, opinion, or institutions, by \thich 
he might have bodfld to himself a large pai"ty in every nation. He 
shbuld have cbfltrived to make ^t least a specious ^aiise against all 
old estkblishmeiits. Tb contrast himself liiost strikingly and most 
stdvantageottsiy THtli former governments, should have been the ke^ 
bf his policy. Hfe should have placed himself at the head of a new 
order of things, whifch should have Worn the face of an improvement 
of the social state. Nor did the subversion of republican forms pre- 
veiit his adopiibn of this course, or of some other which would have 
secured to him the sympathy of multitudes. He might still have 
drawn some broad lines between his owii administration and that of 
other states, tending to throw the old dynasties into the shade. He 
might have cast away all the pageantry and forms of court, distin- 
guished himself by the simplicity of his establishments, and exagge-« 
rated the relief which he gave to his people, by saving them the 
burdens of a wasteful and luxurious court. He might have insisted on 
the great benefits that had accrued to France from the establishment 
bf uniform laws, which protected alike all classes of men ; and he 
might have virtually pledged himself to the subversion of the feudal 
inequalities which still disfigured Europe. He might have insisted on 
the favourable changes to be introduced into property, by abolishing 
the entails which fettered it, the rights of primogeniture, and the 
exclusive privileges of a haughty aristocracy. He might have found 
abuses enough against which to array himself as a champion. By be- 
coming the head of new institutions, which would have involved the 
transfer of power into new hands, and would have offered to the people 
a real improvement, he might every where have summoned to his 
standard the bold and enterprising, and might have disarmed the na- 
tional prejudices to which he fell a prey. Revolution was still the 
true ihstrument of power. In a word. Napoleon lived at a period, 
when he could only establish a durable and universal control, through 
principles and institutions of some kind or others to which he would 
seem to be devoted. 

" It was impossible, however, for such a man as Napoleon, to adopts 
perhaps to conceive, a system such ks has now been traced ; for it was 
wholly at war with that egotistical, self-telying; self-exaggerating 
principle, which was the most striking feature of his lUiiid. He ima- 
gined himself able, not only to conquer nations, but t6 hold them to- 
gether by the awe and admiration #hich his own character woilld 
ifaspire; and this bond he preferred to ever^ other. An indirect swa^, 
a cotitrol of nations by means of institutions, principles; bl* prejudices^ 
of which he was to be only the apostle and dcifeifderi Was htterlf 
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inconsistent with that' vehemence of will, that passion for astonishing 
mankind, and that persuasion of his own iuvineihleness, which were 
his master feelings, and which made force his darling instrument of 
dominion. He chose to he the great, palpahle, and sole hond of his 
empire ; to have his image reflected from every establishment ; to be 
the centre, in which every ray of glory should meet, and from which 
every impulse should he propagated. In consequence of this egotism, 
he never dreamed of adapting himself to the moral condition of the 
world. The sword was his chosen weapon, and he used it without 
disguise. He insulted nations as well as sovereigns. He did not at- 
tempt to gild their chains, or to fit the yoke gently to their necks. 
The excess of his extortions, the audacity of his claims, and the 
insolent language in which Europe was spoken of as the vassal of the 
Great Empire, discovered, that he expected to reign, not only without 
linking himself with the interests, prejudices, and national feelings of 
men, but by setting all at defiance.*' — pp. 17 — 25. 

Further errors in Buonaparte's scheme are enumerated; among 
others, the elevation of his brothers to the thrones of Europe, and his 
imitation of the forms of the old courts : — 

'^ Through the same blinding egotism, he was anxious to fill the 
thrones of Europe with men bearing his own name, and to multiply 
every where images of himself. Instead of placing over conquered 
countries efficient men, taken from themselves, who, by upholding 
better institutions, would carry with them large masses of the people, 
and who would still, by their hostility to the old dynasties, link their 
fortunes with his own, he placed over nations such men as Jerome and 
Murat. He thus spread a jealousy of his power, whilst he rendered 
it insecure ; for as none of the princes of his creation, however well 
disposed, were allowed to identify themselves with their subjects, and 
to take root in the public heart, but were compelled to act openly and 
without disguise, as satellites and prefects of the French emperor ; 
they gained no hold on their subjects, and could bring no strength to 
their master in his hour of peril. In none of his arrangements did 
Napoleon think of securing to his cause the attachment of nations. 
Astonishment, awe, and force, were his weapons ; and his own great 
name, the chosen pillar of his throne. 

^' So far was Buonaparte from magnifying the contrast and dis- 
tinctions between himself and the old dynasties of Europe, and from 
attaching men to himself by new principles and institutions, that he 
had the great weakness, for so we view it, to revive the old forms of 
monarchy, and to ape the manners of the old court, and thus to 
connect himself with the herd of legitimate sovereigns. This was 
not only to rob his government of that imposing character which might 
have been given it, and of that interest which it might have inspired 
as an improvement on former institutions, but was to become com- 
petitor in a race in which he could not but be distanced. He could 
indeed pluck crowns from the heads of monarchs ; but he could not 
hy any means infuse their blood into his veins^ associate with himself 
the ideas which are attached to a long line of ancestry, or give to his 
court the grace of manners^ which belongs to older establishments. 
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His true policy was^ to throw contempt on distinctions which he could 
not rival ; and had he possessed the genius and spirit of the founder 
of a new era, he would have substituted for a crown, and for other 
long worn badges of power, a new and simple style of grandeur, 
and new insignia of dignity, more consonant with an enlightened age, 
and worthy of one who disdained to be a vulgar king. By the policy 
which he adopted, if it be worthy of that name, he became a vulgar 
king, and showed a mind incapable of answering the wants and de- 
mands of his age. It is well known, that the progress of intelligence 
had done much in Europe, to weaken men's reverence for pageantry 
and show. Nobles had learned to lay aside their trappings in ordinary 
life, and to appear as gentlemen. Even royalty had begun to retrench 
its pomp ; and in the face of all this improvement, Buonaparte stooped 
from his height, to study costumes, to legislate about court dresses 
and court manners, and to outshine his brother monarchs in their own 
line. He desired to add the glory of master of ceremonies to that 
of conqueror of nations.'' — pp. 25, 26. 

At the present moment when a man whose sole claim is military 
success, is raised to the post of prime minister and manager of our 
national interests, it may be useful to read Dr. Channing's distinction 
between militaiy talent and general intellectual power:— 

" Military talent, even of the highest order, is far from holding 
the first place among intellectual endowments. It is one of the lower 
forms of genius ; for it is not conversant with the highest and richest 
objects of thought. We grant that a mind, which takes in a wide 
country at a glance, and understands almost by intuition the posi- 
tions it affords for a successful campaign, is a comprehensive and 
vigorous one. The general, who disposes his forces so as to coun- 
teract a greater force ; who supplies by skill, science, and genius, 
the want of numbers ; who dives into the counsels of his enemy, and 
who gives unity, energy, and success to a vast sphere of operations, 
in the midst of casualties and obstructions which no wisdom could 
foresee, manifests great power. But still the chief work of a general 
is to apply physical force ; to remove physical obstructions ; to avail 
himself of physical aids and advantages ; to act on matter ; to over- 
come rivers, ramparts, mountains, and human muscles; and these 
are not the highest objects of mind, nor do they demand intelligence 
of the highest order; and accordingly nothing is more common than 
to find men, eminent in this department, who are almost wholly wanting 
in the noblest energies of the soul, in imagination and taste, in the 
capacity of enjoying works of genius, in large views of human nature, 
in the moral sciences, in the application of analysis and generalization 
to the human mind and to society, and in original conceptions on the 
great subjects which have absorbed the most glorious understandings. 
The ofiice of a great general does not differ widely from that of a 
great mechanician, whose business it is to frame new combinations of 
physical forces ; to adapt them to new circumstances, and to remove 
new obstructions. Accordingly, great generals, away from the camp, 
are commonly no greater men than the mechanician taken from "his 
workshop. In conversation they are oftei\ dull. Works of profound 
thinking on general and great topics they cannot comprehend. The 
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cpnqueror of Napoleop, the bcro of Waterloo, undoabtedly poaaesses 
gresit military talents ; but we bavp never hisard of his eloquenoe in 
the senate, or of his sagacity in the cabinet ; and we venture to say, 
that he will leave the world, without adding one new thought on the 
great themes, on which the genius of philosophy and legislature has 
meditated for ages. We will not go down for illustration to such men 
as Nelson, a man great on the deck, but debased by gross vices* 
and who never pretended to enlargcmcut of intellect. To institute 
a comparison in point of talent ^nd genius between such men and 
Milton, Bacon, and Sbakspeare, is almost an insult to these illus- 
trious names. Who can think of these truly great intelligences; of 
the range of their minds through heaven and earth ; of their deep 
intuition into the soul; pf tiieir new and glowing combinations of 
thought; of the enejgy with which they grasped and subjected 
to their main purpose, the infinite materials of illustration which 
nature and life afford ; who can think of the forms of transcendant 
beauty and grandeur which they created, or which were rather ema- 
nations of their own minds ; of the calm wisdom and fervid impetuous 
imagination which they conjoined; of the dominion which they have 
exerted over so many generations, and which time only extends and 
makes sure ; of the voice of power, in which, though dead, they 
still speak to nations, and awaken intellect, sensibility, and genius 
ii^ both hemispheres ; who can think of such men, and not feel the 
immense inferiority of the most gifted warrior, whose elements of 
thought are physical forces and physical obstructions ; and whose em- 
ployment is the combination of the lowest class of objects, on which 
a powerful mind can be employed ? " — pp. 7> 8. 
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Herbert Milton. 3 vols. London. Saunders and Otley. 1828. Post 8vo. 
Herbert Lacy, by the Author of Granby. 3 vols. Colbum. 1828. Post pvo. 

Par nobile fratrum ! A couple of fashionable gentlemen of un- 
doubted pretensions — privileged persons — received everywhere — hand- 
some, elegant, accomplished, honourable, brave, gallant — deeply in 
love with ladies of perfect beauty, excellence, and a hundred thousand 
pounds. Such are the two Herberts — the heroes of this pair of 
*• high life" novels. They have moreover in common a double-tongued, 
double-dyed villain, who plots through each of the three volumes with 
the same end — to secure a woman and a fortune ; and the means they 
take are not very dissimilar — ^but here the resemblance ends. Herbert 
Milton is a clever, dashing, performance ; but in its sketches of life it 
draws in caricature ; in its sketches from the fancy it is wild and impro- 
bable ; it mixes up, in short, the exaggeration of reality with the im- 
possibility of the imagination. We admire the talents of the author, but 
lament his want of judgment, and lay down his book with a dissatisfied 
feeling. But no one can accuse the author of Granby of being led 
iiway by his genius : he is not a writer of talent, but he is that which 
gives to our sober imaginations a sincerer pleasure. He is a man of 
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good sense — ^well-disposed, an accurate observer and incites Irom li£?«' 
His subjects are as aristocratical as tbose of the other novels of the 
same class; though this is no recommendation to us, still a good 
account of any influential portion of spciety is manifestly desirable. 
Mr. Lister's picture has this advantage, that he does not confine bis 
views to the frivolous and more contemptible divisions x>f the nobility of 
these realms. The people of " Almack's," and several other similar 
books, are a worthless race, of whom their milliners g|.p4 grooms pould 
give as accurate a history as anybody elsei Mr. Lister's experience 
has lain among a somewhat better set; and what is more, a nauch 
larger and more important stratum of the party-coloured House of 
Lords — the steadier, quieter and more r(?spectable nobility — tlje 
families who spend the chief part of the year at their seats, an^ sfmQug 
their country neighbours, are the subjeqts of Mr. Lister's pap. Wp 
should not be surprised if some of the aristocracy of yprk^hire felt a 
little sore at the near resemblance which traits of some portraits, if 
not whole countenances bear to some of the great men of those 
northern parts. Besides much well-drawn character, Herbert Lapy 
has a great deal of sensible remark on social questions. INoyels pre-: 
sent an excellent vehicle for deductions of this kind: this is their 
redeeming point. As for the story of Herbert Lacy, it is certainly 
more probable, and nearer to the experience of modern times than 
usual ; at the same time we confess that we consider it all utterly 
impossible. The smooth-tongued villain Sackville, though admirably 
well drawn, goes much too far for a person of his prudence. We. 
cannot however sufficiently admire the dexterity with which he is maile 
to lie in every word he speaks, without pern^itting biw^self to utter a 
single falsehood which can be laid hold of, or w^icl} the simplest 
qualification will not turn into excellent truth. In picking 0ut sqme 
extracts, pleasant, or justly remarkable for their goodness in auykind, 
we shall set aside the story altogether, and view tl^em simply as iso- 
lated pieces of writing. 

The^first passage is the character of a kind of modern "Vyill WimblQ— 
a Mr. Luscombe — a hanger on : — 

^^ Mr. Luscombe was a gentleman now on the verge of forty ; but who, 
in spite of the visible ravages of tell-tame Time, still endeavoured to aflfect 
the stripling, always joined the most youthful group in company, and 
danced and prattlea with very young ladies, with all tjie zest of one^and- 
twenty. He was a person very slightly endowed with the advantages either 
of hirth, fortune, talents, or appearance ; and who owed his success m spcieb^ 
chiefly to his good humour, and to a certain ductility of character whicn 
enabled his acquaintance to mould him easily to their will. Ife was a pat- 
tern of utility and compliance : no person served more purposes, or served 
them with greater willingness. He was always useful to fill a gap in a party, 
and to help to make things go off well : was set at the end of the table when 
the lady of the house retired to the side ; would either tell a story bimself^ 
or be the subject of another's; could make a fourth at whist, when wanted; 
knew when to press a lady to the instrument ; and was invaluable to duic€| 
with little misses at their first ball. Above all things, he was an inimitable 
butt ; for Ke not only patiently received the gibes of his assailants, but in"* 
vited their attacks by seeming to enjoy them. He understood a joke well; 
knew both how to laugh, and to listen ; and had sufficient tact to abstain 
from wearying any on^ with his own discourse. He did a little of every 
thing tolerab]^ ill;, and was conseqi^ently an useful &U upoA moMt occasicipi. 
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The awkward squad of a shooting party would generally make bold to bet 
that they would kill more game than Luscombe ; and bad indeed must be 
billiard player^ whom he did not put in good spirits. In shorty he was one 
of those passive persons^ who seem to fiU in modern society a similar sitna- 
tion to that which was formerly borne by the court fool in the establishments 
of feudal princes," — ^Vol. i. pp. 89 — 91. 

Some of the principal scenes take place at the eonntry-hoase of a 
Lord Appleby, who is however a very secondary person, as will be 
seen from the following clever sketch of him. He is the model of an 
empty lord with a fine house : — 

'^ Hitherto we have heard nothing of Lord Appleby. At this, however, 
let nobody be surprised, for he was not a person much calculated to attract 
attention any where, though decidedly more conspicuous in his own house 
than in any other. He was inoffensive, mild, and amiable. His chief merit 
in society was that of being a perfect gentleman : his countervailing demerits, 
vanity and dulness. His conversation was languid and common place ; and 
its only approach to piquancy, consisted in a querulous tone of sickly fasti- 
diousness. His vamty was of a harmless kind, which few refused to humour, 
and was chiefly displayed in an overweaning admiration of every thing that 
belonged to himseli. His place, house, books, pictures^ whatever he had, 
was infinitely better than any body else could possibly possess ; while, at the 
same time, he disclaimed receiving from them any positive pleasure, and 
always lamented the trouble and vexation which they entailed upon him. 

" On the following morning. Lacy was indulging him with a few civil 
comments upon the beauty of Huntley, and complimenting him upon his 
liberalitv, in throwing it open to the inspection of the curious. 

^* ^ ]Vir. Lacy,' said his lordship, inwardly delighted with the sulgect, 
but looking the picture of misery and disgust ; ' never have a show house. 
I assure you, having tried it, that the plague, and the nuisance, and the 
annoyance, and the trouble, are something perfectly inconceivable. Day 
after day, people come, and they are admitted : and m they walk, and away 
they ramble through your rooms, and go where you will, there you meet 
them. As I say, for tne time being, you are not master of your own house ; 
your house, as I say, is not your own : you are not master of your own 
house. It is indeed a serious drawback from the trifling satisfaction of 
having things that are considered worth seeing.' 

'^ Lacy assented ; but said that it must be very gratifying to think that 
he had the means of giving so much pleasure, and, perhaps, of improving 
the taste of his visitors. 

*' ' Ah, yes — ^very true — ^it ought to be gratifying, of course ; though I 
must honestly confess that I do it rather as a duty than as any source of 
gratification. I have tried to remedy the evil by restricting admission to 
certain days — ^but all in vain ; it would not do — the throng of applicants was 
too great. You see/ he observed, pointing out two carriages which ap- 
peared in a distant part of the approach, * a case in point — see how we are 
pestered. I shall just have time before they arrive to show you the picture 
1 was mentioning, and so saying, taking Lacy by the arm, fie led him into 
another room." — ^Vol. i. pp. 96 — 99. 

The party landed from these vehicles proves to be the family of a 
wealthy London attorney, partly retired from his professional engage- 
ments, and recreating himself and his family by summer excursions. 
He happens to be connected with a visitor at the house, so that Lord 
Appleby, as he passes through one of the rooms, is compelled to notice 
him, when the following characteristic dialogue takes place. Mr. Bag- 
shawe is a pretender to virtOi, and his family pretend to gentility : — 

" The unpleasantness of her situation was increased by the sudden entrance 
of Lord Appleby, who, finding himself in the same room^ and seeing that 
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they were friends of hers, advanced towards them with the civil intention of 
paying his personal respects, at the same time looking at Agnes in a way that 
showed his expectation that she would perform the ceremony of an intro- 
duction. This was accordingly done, and Agnes then hoped that, after a 
few hows, and a few more words on either side, the conference would be 
ended. 

^^ But Mr. Bagshawe, pleased with such dignified accession to his acquaint- 
ance, and anxious to acquit himself of a flourishing eulogium, which lay 
ready on his tongue's end, after a prefatory hem, and a glance round the 
room, addressed his lordship in a style which foreboded anything rather than 
a brief interview. 

^^ ' Your walls, my lord,' said he, waving his hand, ^ are well filled with 
food for the eye of taste. I must confess I was not prepared for such a 
banquet as your lordship spreads before your visitors. I was told that I 
should be dazzled ; but my expectations are quite exceeded, and I hope I 
may be allowed to congratulate your lordship on the possesion of this noble, 
indeed I may say, this peerless collection.' 

" The beautiful appropriateness of this speech was, in a great measure, 
lost upon Lord Appleby : but without reflecting that his eulogist had not yet 
seen more than a small and inferior part of the collection which he so warmly 
commended, he perceived that praise and admiration were the objects of his 
address, and with these, however administered, he was always disposed to be 
satisfied. He had a keen perception of vulgarity, and a pride which usually 
shrunk from the contamination of its approach : but his pride was less active 
than his vanity ; and in order to gratify the latter with flattery, even of so 
broad and clumsy a description, he condescended, from pure good-nature, as 
he thouglit, to prolong his civilities to the Bagshawes. He smiled, frowned^ 
shrugged his shoulders, raised his eyebrows, allowed that he had some good 
things, and then, affecting an air of fastidious indiflerence, vouchsafed to 
point out some object which was most worthy of their attention. 

" ^ There is a picture,' said he, pointing to a small Correggio, * which I am 
not sorry to have got. I imported it myself. No one knows,' he added^ 
shaking his head, with a piteous look, ' no one knows the trouble, and the 
money, and what not, which that small picture cost me — not more than I 
thought it was worth ; but more, I verily believe, than any other picture 
1 have.' 

'* ^ Only think ! such a small one as it is ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Bagshawe^ 
measuring it with her eye, and looking from it^ with surprise, to a gigantic 
Sneyders which hung above. 

" ' Quite a gem ! ' said Mr. Bagshawe, who had gathered from the lips of 
Christie and Phillips, a few choice specimens of the phraseology of the 
auction-room. ^ A very capital bit of the master, and in a remarkably fine 
condition. Your lordship deserves the thanks of the country for securing |is 
such a treasure. Correggio is very scarce, my lord ; we don't see him every 
day. In good preservation he is invaluable. Money can hardly buy him 
pure.' 

'^ Lord Appleby made a grave inclination of assent, his better taste begin-^ 
ning to take a slight alarm at the professional tone of his visitor's remarks^ 
and he directed his attention somewnat impatiently to another picture. 

" ^ Uncommon fine, indeed, my lord!' exclaimed Mr. Bagsnawe. * The 
air of the head is beautiful — so flowing! — so— and then, what a depth! 
What a — look at it, my dear. Mrs. B., my lord, is fond of the arts as well 
as I. We have all our little turn that way. Only look at it, my dear ; see 
what a breadth there is about it ! I never saw such a breadth in my life ! ' 

'^ ^ It is not so broad as the picture next to it,' said the lady, very inno- 
cently, and in an under tone, as if to correct her husband's mistake. Lord 
Appleby heard the remark, and the well-bred corners of his mouth, exhibited, 
for a moment, the least possible disposition to smile. Mr. Bagshawe frowned 
at his wife, and fidgetted across the room. ' Ha ! * said he^ glad to change 
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ihe subject^ * an old acquaintance^ I perceive. I saw the original of this at 
Milan. It is really a very perfect copy.' 

'^ '^ A cbud passed over Lord Appleby's brow at mention of the word 
' copy>' and he felt as only a collector can feel. 

^^ ^ I never hang up copies^' he replied^ suppressing, with a laudable effort^ 
his generous glow of indignation. ^ This is a duplicate, if you will ; but 
equuly original with the picture at Milan. Oh, you shall be convinced^ sir^' 
said he^ to the humbled and apologizing Mr. Bi^shawe^ who was ba$king 
out of the scrape, with all the cumbrous dexterity of a well-trained dray- 
horse, ^ you shall be convinced : you shall take nothing on my bare assertion. 
I will show you a remarkable variation, that, in my humble opinion, is quite 
conclusive. Look at the right foot of the left hand figure ; on that foot are ' 
six toes. Now, sir, I ask you, as a judge of painting, would a servile copyist 
have done that ? Would any but the easy, negligent hand of the master ? 
Impossible, every way impossible. That sixth toe decides the question.' 

^^ Mr. Bagshawe hastened to repair his error by promptly assenting to his 
lordship's remark, and assured him, that the sixth toe was a hundred pounds 
in the picture's way in any auction-room in London." — Vol. i. pp 107 — 113. 

The good sense of the author suggests to him, after representing 
these good people^ the Bagshawes^ in ridiculous contrast with persons 
of higher rank, and of different^ if not better manners — that in the 
members of this worthy family themselves^ there is nothing really 
ridiculous but their pretensions — the aiming at what they are not— 
a passion which unfortunately rages in England at the present day — 
for how many ages past it has distinguished the population of this 
country we arc not aware — it is a chief source of misery now, and more 
generally the cause of ruin than any other folly or extravagance we 
can name. Mr. Lister has introduced into a conversation of bis hero 
and heroine the following remarks : — 

'^ ^ It is rather malicious in you to ask me a question that I am sure you 
can so well answer yourself. Yes^ 1 cannot acquit them all. Mr. Bag- 
shawe rather too much affects virtii, and a pretty mode of expressing him- 
self; but in other respects^ when there is no immediate call for display^ is 
a well judging, right nearted man. The eldest daughter is a little mahiM~~> 
at least before company, though a quiet, good ^irl at home. In fact, she 
has seen just enough of society to spoil her a bttle, and not enough to do 
her good. As to the rest of the family, I never feel much disposed to smile 
at them — they are so perfectly natural — they show you so plainly what they 
are, and seem to have no wish to pass for anything more. To be sure I am 
sometimes a little amused with Mrs. Bagshawe*s misconceptions ; but she 
would never be guilty of them, if she was not taken out of her element. 
People to be thorougnly ridiculous must be either affected or misplaced. Jf 
I could by possibility meet my relations, the Bagshawes, at Almack's, I d^re 
say I should feel ashamed of them, though nevertheless I should be angry at 
myself for such a feeling. It is a very unamiable species of false shame.' — 
Vol. i. pp. 135, 136. 

The next personage we shall introduce to our readers is another 
empty peer, the Earl of Rpflborough, a solemn coxcomb. Mr. Her- 
bert Lacy, the hero, waits upon liin^ with a polite offer from \C\^ 
father. Sir William Lacy, of the refusal of an estate, which Sir Wil- 
liam, himself, although it has been proposed to him, and he is de- 
sirous of buying, feels delicate about purchasing, as it is immediately 
contiguous to Lord Rodborough's property. 

*' The peer, whom he was about to visit, was a handsome, dignified- 
looking map^ now on the verge of threescore^ but stiU vain of hismie pet<^ 
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attire of tlie most fasnionable kind. His proiiinent characteristic was an iij- 
ordinate vanity which obscured many of his best qualities^ and gave him aii 
air of affection which^ when his age was taken into account^ caused many 
persons to undervalue the sense and talent which he really possessed. He 
was a strange mixture of arrogance and goodnature ; apparently difficult of ac- 
cess, and impatient of controul, but in truth, easily led by any one who would 
take the trouble to flatter his vanity ; and though repulsive and proud in his 
general deportment, was courteous and winning in his manner towards those 
who appeared sufficiently to acknowledge his high claims. With the great 
importance of the £arl of Rodborough, nobody could be more fully impressed 
than he was himself. Popularity he was both too proud and too indolent to 
* court, and he rather took the opposite course of husbanding his civilities^ 
and not making himself cheap and common in the eyes of his neighbours. 
Of them he affected to know very little ; seldom asked them to his house, 
and paid off his scores, by a sweeping admission to occasional fetes. His 
hospitalities were generally confined to people of his own set, and a lew 
' young men about town,' who came to Westcourt to kill his pheasants, and 
dangle in the train of Lady Rodborough." ------ 

*^ After a ride of eight miles. Lacy arrived at the door of Westcourt 
House, an elegant and extensive mansion, in the Palladian style, built by 
the grandfather of the present lord. Lord Rodborough was said to be at 
home, and Lacy dismounted and entered the house. He was first shown 
into a waiting-room, containing a few family pictures, and some genealogical 
records of the antiquity of the owner's lineage ; while the servant went to 
announce his presence to his lordship. After a delay well contrived, to im- 
press the visitor with an awful sense of the exalted presence he was about to 
enter, the servant returned to say, that Lord Rodborough was at liberty to 
see him, and he was conducted through several passages, to what seemed to 
be his lordship's private sitting-room. His lordship was there 4iscovered, 
seated in an easy chair, with a toothpick in one hand, and a newspaper in 
the other. 

^^ As Lacy entered, he looked up with such an air of surprise, as might 
have led any one to suppose that he first became conscious at this moment, 
that such a person was in the house. This^ however, was not the case, for 
the servant had previously informed him, who it was that solicited the ho- 
nour of waiting upon him, and he had meanwhile been preparing himself to 
look as unprepared as possible. Peering with half-closed eyes at Lacy as he 
approached, he got up slowly from his chair, and leaning with one hand 
upon the table, that he might not appear to rise with too much empressement 
to receive his visitor, he extended to him one finger pf the other nand, that 
held the toothpick, and motioning to him to take a seat, sunk back gracefully 
into his own chair. 

*^ After answering Lord Rodborough's gracious hope that his father was well. 
Lacy explained the object of his coming, and delivered the letter with which 
he was charged, and which his lordship received with as mi;ch condescension 
of manner as if its object was to entreat a favour instead of conferring one. 
Indeed, he had rather it had been so, for he was very much alive to the 
awkwardness of being indebted to his inferior. Great also as was his respect 
for that self-possession, which is the result qf an acquaintance with good 
society, yet as Lacy was a very young jnan, and merely the son of a baronet, 
he would have been better pleased tonave seen him sheepishly overwhelmed 
with the a\y fulness of the presence into which he was ushered. He could 
then have been very gracious and encouraging, and would have kindly 
smoothed the terrors of his brow, in consideration for the feelings of the 
downcast youth. But as Lacy did not seem by any means awe-stricken, .he 
had only to open the letter, and pointing to a roll of paper that lay upon the 
table, * While I am casting my eye ovpr this, Mr. Lacy, he obligingly adde4> 
'perhaps you would like to amuse yourself with looking at mat map."*-— 
Vol. i. pp. ^3^^8. 
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In the third volame we are once more introduced to the Bagshawes^ 
who again give rise to some clever observations respecting the state 
of society in London, and the absurd prejudices which graduate the 
respective portions of it in the scale of fashion. 

" Mr. Bagshawe, since we saw him at Huntley Park, had received a con- 
siderable accession of fortune by the death of one of his relations. He had at 
length resigned the profession of an attorney, which he had been latterly 
following rather lazily; and, in obedience to the urgent and oft-r^>eatea 
representations of his wife and daughters, had, early in the spring, quitted 
the legal quarter of the town, and given up his old neighbours and a good 
house for the worse and dearer one in Lower Grosvenor-street. He himself 
was not ambitious of change, and rather regretted it, when he compared the 
respective comforts of the two residences : but the ladies absolutely refused 
to stoop to such petty considerations. The situation, they thought, must 
amply compensate for all inferiority. Within sight of Grosvenor-square, and 
in the great thoroughfare from thence to Bond-street, even a hovel must be 
preferable to the best of houses in those regions which have been proclaimed 
m parliament as unknown. To Mrs. Bagshawe it seemed like a change of 
being, and she felt as if every thing that societv could offer was now within 
her reach. Who shall describe the pleasure with which she viewed her new 
direction ! She was even half sorry that the printer of her visiting card had 
deprived her of the pleasure of writing it there. 

^^ I cannot find that in any other city, ancient or modem, this ' pride of 
place ' has acquired such strength as in London. WondeHul is the magic 
which lies in those words, ' a good situation ;' laudable the discrimination 
of some of its inhabitants. It would be almost possible, with their assistance^ 
to make out a scale of the comparative gentility of the streets and squares. 
The claims of the latter would be easily settled. St. James's and Grosvenor- 
squares would look down like rival potentates from a proud height of dignity 
on their humbler brethren of Berkeley, Hanover, and Portman ; and tibese, 
in return, may discharge their contempt on the minor northern fry of 
Cavendish, Manchester, Bryanstone, and Montague. But these can still 
treat others as inferiors. Many and nice are the gradations of square-hood : 
numerous are its steps of precedence. Even the distant Finsbury, separated 
from the ^ world' like ancient Britain, may have neighbours, in that remote 
and half-discovered region, with whom it may think it ' foul scorn' to be 
classed; and these again may have inferiors, the knowledge of whose 
existence has not yet travelled westward of the meridian of Charing-cross. 

'' * Tell me your company, and I will tell what you are,' says an adage of 
no mean wisdom ; but London would seem to scorn such extensive data, and 
limits the inquiry to ' Tell me your street.' At the same time, sinffular 
to say, it is almost the only place where vicinity hardly ever pro&ces 
acquaintance : it would rather seem to repel it ; for a next-door neighbour 
is proverbially imknown. Wherein, then, consists the mighty magic of 
situation ? In truth we are somewhat insensible to its influence ; but we 
know that many feel it strongly. Difficult as it may sometimes be to define 
the peculiar advantages of what is called a good situation, it is easy to trace ' 
the feeling which assigns such false importance to these minute and trivial 
distinctions. Look at the dense throng of London society, and this will 
furnish the explanation. It is a scene of desperate rivalry, where crowds 
press on like mariners from a wreck, filling to tne utmost the frail boats that 
are to bear them to the shore, and each feeling that he should be safe if his 
neighbour were drowned. It is an over crowded arena, where advancement 
is open to all who choose to struggle for it. There are no broad, impassable 
lines of demarcation ; nothing tnat compels the aspirant to despair of ad- 
mission to any extent of sociad honours : every claim, however trivial, may 
conduce to tne desired success ; and the pretensions of each individual are 
often made up of a number of particulars^ too insignificant to be separatdy 
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considered. Thus the resources of vanity are taxed to the utmost ; and he 
who can assert no other superiority over his immediate rivals, who are 
running with him the race of society, will prohably discover that — he lives 
in a better situation. 

'^ The Bagshawes, in their migration, did l)ut follow the feeling of the 
million ; but they (and principally the lady) had augured too much from the 
liappy transition. Mrs. Bagshawe seemed to have thought that their change 
of neighbourhood would necessarily be followed by a change of society : but 
she had not sufficiently considered that there is no neighbourhood in London ; 
and two months had passed without any flattering results. She looked 
wistfully at the Court Guide, where she saw with pleasure their homely 
name figuring in the list by the side of titles ; but she found that she wa« 
quite as far from any acquaintance with these personages as when two miles 
of building lay between them. Knockers were plied to the right and left: 
but such tantalizing peals seldom thundered at her door ; and though the 
progress of her carriage at night was often checked by the throngs that flocked 
to neighbouring routs, she was not a wit the more invited. She also saw 
less than formerly of her old acquaintance in the distant quarter that she 
had quitted. She questioned herself whether she had been guilty of any 
neglect, and feared, in the simplicity of *her heart, that her friends might 
accuse her of growing ' fine.' But they had not paid her the compliment 
of so unmerited a suspicion. She had gained notning in their eyes by her 
migration ; and if they now called upon her less frequently, it was for this 
plain reason, that she was farther out of their way." — ^Vol. iii. pp. 76 — 81. 

The nearest approach which they make to intimacy with the aris- 
tocracy about them turns out to be an acquaintance between their ser- 
vants and those of a noble neighbour. The time of the young ladies is 
occupied with detecting the fashionables as they pass the windows : 
to know them by sight is considered the next step to a personal 
acquaintance : — 

'' The second M iss Bagshawe, who had been amusing herself with looking 
out of the window, broke in upon her tale by exclaiming aloud that Lord 
John Wharton was just returning from his morning ride. 

'' * Dear me, how late he is ! ' said Mrs. Basshawe, with all the interest of 
an intimate acquaintance. ^ But he is generally late ; and which horse is he 
riding, Lucy } Is it the OTey or the black ?* 

"• * The bay/ said Miss Lucy, who seemed to have been a critical observer 
of Lord John's horses. 

'' ' I am sorry it isn't the grey,' said her mother, ^ that Mrs. Jones might 
have taken a look at it. His lordship rides a charming grey horse sometimes^ 
ma'am. He is a very elegant young man, is Lord John ; and Lady Jane, his 
sister, is a very elegant young woman. She goes out a riding too. They live 
close by at their fauier's house, the Marquis of Northallerton s, next door but 
one, ma'am, and that is the reason we see so much of them.' 

^' ^ You are acquainted with them, then^.^ ' said Agnes. 

« < Why,' said Mrs. Bagshawe, with a slight degree of hesitation^ ' we 
know them very well — hj sight ; but I cannot exactly say that we know 
them at present, to speak to ; but some of our servants are quite intimate 
with some of the marquis's people, and we see and hear a good deal of them^ 
one way or other.' " — Vol. iii. pp. 89, 90. 

This is an ejrquisite piece of vulgarity ; it is for such touches as well 
as for its perception of character, generally speaking, that we prefer 
Herbert Lacy to his rival Herbert . Milton. The latter hovel, out of 
respect for Mr. Lister's work, has been republished under the in- 
appropriate title of Almack's Revisited. 
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HISTORY OF THE COURT OF CHANCERY. 

A History of the Court of Chancery ; with practical Remarks on the recent Com- 
mission, Report, and Evidence, and on the Means of Improving the Administration of 
Justice in the English Courts of Equity. By Joseph Farkes. Longman, 1825« 
One Volume, 8vo. 

This work, which is not yet published, but which will appear in 
the course of the present month, commences a new era in legal history. 
The History of Mr. Reeves and the Miscellanies of Barrington 
are mere dry and antiquarian records of the growth of law and 
English judicial establishments. The general " Histi)ries of Eng- 
land " have be^n palpably deficient in that important and Taluable 
department of historical illustration connected with the laws and 
jurisprudence of the country. Legal histories have been generally 
imdertaken to expound the value of ancient institutions; Mr. Parkes's 
History of the Court of Chancery is to illustrate the value of the 
principles of legislation and jurisprudence, by showing the ignorance of 
science in the founders of our early courts of equity and common law. 
A knowledge of technical and black letter law has been generally 
wanting in the popular historians of our country, and iii the instance 
of Coke the excess of that occult and mystical learning smothered his 
senses and all taste for the science and principles of his profession. 
All the modern lawyers of great intellect and acquirement have been 
either absorbed in the craft of the law as a trade, or in the more 
gainful trade of politics. Moreover, they were too much interested 
in the spoils of the profession to acknowledge or to expose its grie- 
vances and unnecessary cost to the nation. The Barons in Magna 
Charta bound down their kings not to sell, deny, or delay justice ; but 
when the sale, denial, and delay of justice gave birth to places and fees 
(which distributed among the younger children of the nobility com- 
pensated them for the endurance of injustice), then the people were 
left to shift for themselves, and the famous stipulation in the charter 
became an obsolete statute. The last science also which in England 
has reaped the benefit of logic and correct reasoning is jurisprudence: 
the fact is singular ; the cause involves a longer disquisition than we 
can now nifford. 

A second re-action in the interests of the Aristocracy has agfftin 
taken place — they are caught in the web of their own sophistry : the 
state of the law has now entangled in hopeless intricacy, litigation, 
and plunder all the large lande(!^ properties and fortunes of the coun- 
try : the nobles and collective wisdom of the nation are therefore 
once more interested in its reformation. This is undoubtedly one of 
the many cduscs operatitig in England for the reform and improvement 
of the laws. The vast commercial interests of the kingdom also, the 
natural subjects of litigation, have deluged the existing tribuiials with 
actions and suits beyond what even the physical powers of the ad- 
ministrators of justice can duly try or determine. Lord Eldon was 
accustomed to bag the papers of the equity suitors till Paternoster- 
row would not have held the mass of written evidence scattered 
through the chambers of his law subjects, the equity draftsmen and 
solicitors ; and which his lordship, because he bagged all the fees 
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logically thought he could therefore read iind adjudicate: " I will take 
the papers home and endeavour to give judgment to-morrow." Sir 
Lancelot Shadwell, the present vice-chancellor of the Court of Chan- 
cery, in his evidence hefore the Chancery Commission, and when he 
prohahly had not the rem in spe, asserted that " the load of business 
now in the court was so great that three angels could not get through 
it." Sir Lancelot Shadwell is now of course sin archangel, Therb 
are certain phases in the human mind analogous to the constitutional 
changes of the body ; and few classes of society have been so reniark- 
ably subject to the pecuniary influence of these set periods of life as 
the lawyers. 

Added to these causes of legal reform, the science of jurisprudence 
has certainly been of modern and rapid stride. The pandects and 
the old jurists no longer command that exclusive adoration which for- 
merly prevented even men of genius from penetrating mysticisms and 
discovering reason. The political changes in Europe, during the 
last century, brought forth the Russian, Prussian, and Napoleon 
codes ; and North America having no ready-made-law suited to the 
demands of justice, and no sinister interests banded in corrupt sup- 
port of the sediment of bad law left by the mother country when 
she separated from it, soon used her unshackled energies to construct 
and improve the various courts of justice. All these concurrent 
causes have gradually induced a more original and fruitful study of the 
science of jurisprudence. Ultimately the philosophical and original 
inirid of Mr. Bentham, the great parent of the science, opened a 
revelation of natural truth ; and the rays of light are bursting on all 
nations of the earth. 

The English legislature also, interested for the reasons aforesaid^ 
yea, and even this lawyers themsislves, have gradually awaked to thfe 
importance of the subject, and foresben the torrent of public opinion 
rushing against the antiquated erections of bdrbarous times. The 
nation may be said to be sllive to this im]ibrtant subject, and all the 
political changes past, present, or to come, will not diminish the ne- 
cessity of legislative attention, or the certainty of some eventual and 
sweeping reform. The lawyers have begun " to turn their backs 
upon themselves :" the house must be on 5re when the landlord runs 
away. But levity apart, there is much merit due to the many able 
and leading practisers of the law who have lately lent a helping hand 
to the exposure of its abuses. The mention of names would be 
almost invidious ; but the legislative labours of Sir Samuel Rbmilly, 
Mr. John Willlaiiis, Mr. Brougham, aild dthbr ibembers of thte House 
of Commons ; and the bold publication^ of Mr. Humphreys, Mr, 
Uniacke, Mr. Montagu, Jlnd especially thie masterly evidence of 
Mr. Bickersteth beforte thfe Chsitlbery Commission, should silence 
the vulgar calumnies of some, who, by a sv^reepinff condehination 
denounce the whole learned professidn aS fools or knaves. To tlii^ 
honourable list of nifembers of the ptdffessioii, aiding it^ advance- 
ment, may be added the author of thiB History of the Court of 
Chancery. 

Mr. Parkes has submitted the Court of Chancery as the anato* 
mical demonstrator exposes the human body to a complete aiid ana- 
lytical dissection. Antiquity is used tibt ttt sdnbtifjr aef^bis^ Jbtit to 
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trace their origin, that historical investigation may discover, with the 
cause the cure of the diseases of the legal system. At the same 
time the weaknesses of the antiquarian and historian, who generally 
pile detail on detail, whether or not they illustrate the ohject of the 
history, are avoided. The work is a complete exposure of the fallacy 
of the adoration paid to the institutions of our ancestors, because 
they arc old; and it completely dissipates the delusion, that the laws 
and legal institutions of this country were " founded on wisdom" and 
" first principles." It is made manifest, that they were imperfect 
works, constructed in dark ages, for the temporary purposes of the 
days of their creation, always struggling with wry birth and cor- 
ruption for existence, and protected by a very limited appreciation of 
the real value or wants of justice. 

It is somewhat singular that no honest or searching history of any 
of our Courts of Law should have been previously undertaken or ac- 
complished, in order to trace, as to the fountain head, the origin and 
progress of abuses which have for some years past occupied so large a 
share of the public attention and complaint. It was singularly ob- 
servable in the annual debates on the Chancery question in the House 
of Commons, that no equity lawyer aided in the exposure of the nature 
or causes of evils with which the country rung; and not till the 
last two years did the profession either perceive or dare to animadvert 
on their means of getting bread. It is, however, most gratifying to 
know, that in the instance of those who have so ably and disinterest- 
edly lent their aid in the public cause, not only honour, but profit in 
their profession, has followed their efforts, a merited consequence, 
which distinctly marks both the public and professional appreciation 
of their labours. Nor must the efforts of Mr. Peel pass unnoticed or 
ungratefully acknowledged. Mr. Peel has been the first legal re- 
former in power, and although he may as yet have accomplished 
little real amendment, he has given a tone to the feeling of the coun- 
try, a fashion highly useful in its consequences, of not only exciting 
public attention to the state of the law, but stirring up the profession 
to plans for its improvement. 

JBut to confine ourselves to the Court of Chancery. Mr. Parkes's 
volume will be highly useful at the present moment. The important 
subject of the state and reform of the jurisdiction of Equity must at- 
tract the particular attention of the legislature during the present 
session of parliament. The question had slept during the preceding 
session. There was no reason why it should have slumbered, but po- 
litical persons in England are apt to fall asleep under occasional cir- 
cumstances, and their parliamentary motions cease. All parties, 
however, are now pledged to the present and serious considera- 
tion of the imperfection of the Court of Chancery, except Lord Eldon 
and his eccentric attorney-general, Sir Charles Wetherell. Lord 
Lyndhurst, under every principle and motive, is committed to some 
real plan of improvement ; it is not merely his bounden duty, but his 
interest, and report has stated that his attention has been deeply oc- 
cupied in devising practicable remedies for abuses which are echoed 
throughout the country in louder and louder notes of complaint and 
despair. 

This cormorant court has now within its jaws an increasing amount 
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of property, almost incredible. And the following account of its pro- 
gressive and inordinate funds in court, distinctly marks the insatiate 
nature of its vortex : — 
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This amount has now increased to forty millions sterling! to 
which must be added its involvement in litigation and uncertain pos- 
session of various real and bankrupt property. 

The first chapter in Mr. Parkes's history, argues the necessity of re- 
form in the Court of Chancery. The second details the nature and origin 
of that anomaly of law, unknown in all other countries, improperly termed 
Equity ; and the gradual way in which the king, who foi-merly heard 
petitions in person, subsequently referred them to his deputy. The 
progress of the jurisdiction, and the administration of it, are then 
traced from the reign of Edward III. through all the dynasties, to the 
reign of James I. And it is not a little curious to notice the incessant 
representations of the Commons against the usurpation of the court 
and its chancellors, the invasion of the common law and the rights of 
juries, and the predictions of future evils. The deplorable nuisance 
of the court, during the reign of Charles I., is narrated in Chapter 
VII. from indisputable authorities and historical evidence, and the in- 
numerable evils resulting from the political functions of the chancel- 
lor, are distinctly and boldly exhibited. Indeed the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the Commonwealth men, to break up and re-construct the 
court, are fully justified in the enormity of the then existing evils 
of the jurisdiction, which the country loudly demanded should be 
terminated. The history of the Court of Chancery during the Com- 
monwealth and Protectorate, forms the most original and valuable 
historical portion of the volume. It is an impartial and laborious col- 
lation of the journals of the two Houses of Parliament, and of innu- 
merable contemporary tracts and legal works from whence a new and 
singular light is cast on the proceedings of those calumniated and 
misrepresented times. After a review of the various legislative enact- 
ments of the republican and protectorate parliaments, and of the 
numerous books which issued from the press exposing the defects of 
the law, this chapter closes with the following remarks on this interest- 
ing period: — 

" With the exception of a few tracts on the Chancery controversy, 
it may truly be asserted that no answer of any importance appeared 
in reply to these public impeachments of the corrupt state of the law, 
and that no counter authorities can be set off against the great names 
arrayed in the cause of its reforma^^ion. The sweeping plans of the 
Commonwealth men, of course created a strong band of enemies among 
the number of those in possession of the goodly inheritances of the 
law offices. The old argument of antiquity, however, was their chief 
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weapon, and all their reasoning was comprised in their title pages ! 
their antagonists they were pleased to style a parcel of ' clay-pated. 
Ignorant, green wits ; ' as if assertions were proofs, and nick names 
incontrovertible logic. In lieu of reasoning, lampoons and satirical 
poetry in abundance were Tented against the advocates and plans of 
law-reform. It was gravely contended that the law abuses were 
necessary to keep men from contriving mischief in the commonwealth. 
A quarto tract, entitled ^ The Proposals of the Committee for Regu- 
lating the Law, both in sense, form, and practice, communicated to 
public view, by especial order and command,' in the midst of its 
humour, and forced ridicule on the law committee, speaks of the 
' court of iniquity,' alias the Court of Chancery, where a man may be 
suspended and demurred in his just right, from generation to genefa- 
tion, by the power of the purse.' But the inimitable satire of Batleri 
in the following reign, is an annihilating set off against the ignorant 
humour of these laureat wits. 

" The corrupt state of the law was a copious subject of pulpit 
preaching by the fanatic religionists of these ultra religious days. A 
whole chapter, and a very amusing one, might be filled with the cita- 
tion of their preposterous but zealous arguments. Deuteronomy and 
the Decalogue were the only codes that could righteously or wisely 
regulate the practice of the courts of common law and Chancery ; and 
all the difficult points of practice were to be decided by reference to 
cases in the Epistles. It is unnecessary to trace the causes of the 
Commonwealth fanaticism: every one versed in the history of tha 
human mind will perceive them in the fierce collision of the Reforma- 
tion with the long established religion of Rome : popular feeling, like 
the torrent of lava on the burning volcano, the ebullition of which 
down the steep precipice is uncertain till the moment of its bursting 
fulness, usually runs in opposite directions. 

** These Puritan lawgivers could not perceive that the Jewish law 
was of three distinct classes — moral, political, and ceremonial ; that 
the jurisprudence and customs originated in tfie peculiar circum- 
stances of the Jewish people and neighbouring nations ; that they 
were founded on a theocracy, or civil government, in which the Jewi 
considered God as their King, and themselves as his subjects ; all 
which circumstances in no wise related to the state of England in the 
Bfeventeenth century. Superstition, however, concealed these simple 
facts from the mistified intellects of our evangelical ancestors. 

** It cannot be necessary to apologise for the unusual length and 
full details of this chapter ; as the history of the law proceedings of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate Government is highly important^ 
and has never before been fully investigated or collected into a digested 
narrative. 

^' It is not within the province of this volume to indulge in any 
disquisition on the few beneficial results which immediately succeeded 
the opposition to the Stuarts, and the labours of the commonwealth 
men. It cannot be denied that their sanguine expectations were 
never realized, and that the most unfortunate consequences in many 
instances followed their ardent efforts. The causes of this grievous 
disappointment and ill success, did not result from any lack of vir- 
tnoos motives or ability in the promoters of the different plans of 
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reforiBation : tbev are rather to be ascribed to the difficulties opposed - 
by the etfects of long continued «ii5-government, of Cromwell^s usur- 
pation and selfish designs, and to the state o^ society, which was 
doubtless unprepared for forms and objects of government which anti- 
cipated the march of time. Liberty was an exotic that could not 
then flourish in Ijie soil and climate of England ; but like the foreign 
plants, which by repeated propagation from seed, at length become 
inured to their new climate, it required to be nursed with long and 
diligent care until gradually enabled to thrive by its own native and 
unprotected vigour. 

" It would be equally irrelevant to detail many of the real national 
benefits which did originate in the commonwealth and protectorate 
policy ; in the commanding and dignified relations of the kingdom 
with foreign powers, in the navigation acts and other important legis- 
lation. We need no further evidence of the honest and masterly views 
of the leading men of that eventful age than is exhibited in their plans 
of legal reformj which with more time, and under happier auspices, 
might have conferred essential obligations on the country. And it 
would be equally ungrateful not to mention the admirable plan of 
Cromwell for reforming the constitution of parliament, which eTen 
Clarendon is obliged to confess ^ was generally looked upon as an 
alteration fit to be more warrantahly made, and in better times.' "— 
pp. 137—139. 

A series of chapters then chronologically pursue the history of the 
court through all the subsequent reigns to the present period ; with a 
particular notice of the personal and professional character of every 
chancellor, the state of the court, the publications against it, and the 
innumerable but constantly abortive attempts of the people and the 
legislature to stem its usurpation^ and remedy its scandalous abuses. 
The Great Plague was the only enemy which arrested its progress, 
and that was considered a visitation^ if possible, worse than the evils 
of equity. The corruption, time-serving, and bigoted ignorance of the 
lawyers of early days, though proverbial, surpass all belief, as they are 
really displayed and exposed in this history. A more degrading record 
of knavery was never before presented to the political public ; and the 
illustration, which the successive details of the history give, in tracing 
the evils of this monstrous court, is most valuable, and carries a con- 
viction to the mind which it is impossible to resist. This history wiU 
altogether explode the absurdly vulgar error, that the abuses of the 
court originated in the persons of modern judges, rather than in the 
system and barbarous construction of the early jurisdiction. The 
character given of Lord Eldon justly exemplifies this dogma ; it discri- 
minately paints the r^a/ character of the ex-chancellor, stripped of the 
garnish of his place-seeking partizans, and cleared from the party 
feelings and misrepresentations of his personal and contemporary 
opponents :— 

LORD ELDON'S character. 

'^ Lord Loughborough was succeeded by Lord Eldon^ on the 14tK 
of April, 1801, and excepting the short intervening chancellorship of 
Lord Erskine from the 7th of February, I80€f^ to the Ist of April, 
ISO?) he retained possession of the seals till May^ 1827* Wheti the 
Sun of his judicial power and patronage is setting in the i^ent minis^ 
terial revolutions, it would be illiWal to treat his^[professional 
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Character with needless asperity, or to withhold the meed of praise so 
justly dae to the indastry, integrity, and technical knowledge of 
equity which peculiarly marked his long career in the Court of Chan- 
cery. It is to be regretted that the judicial failings of Lord Eldon 
have been magnified into the one great and original cause of the evils 
of the court, which may give rise to a mistaken expectation that his 
retirement from office will of itself lead to the climax of its reformation. 
These pages demonstrate that the abuses attendant on the adminis- 
tration of English equity, are of remote origin and progressive accu- 
mulation : that long before Lord Eldon was born they existed in an 
equal degree, compared with the relative quantum of litigation before 
the court, and have merely been aggravated by his constitutional ten- 
dency to doubt and procrastinate. But although Lord Eldon is 
absolved from the moral responsibility attaching to the source of the 
abuses of his jurisdiction, he is deeply culpable in upholding and in- 
creasing them by a long continual denial of their existence, and an' 
unceasing opposition to their investigation and legislative removal. 
Since Lord Eldon's accession to the chancellorship the funds of the 
suitors in court have doubled in amount, and the real property involved 
has probably quadrupled. Many of the evils of his judicial reign have 
doubtless originated in the increase of litigation, arising out of the 
vast mercantile transactions of the nation. A country pre-eminently 
commercial, by the multitude and intricacy of its contracts, will 
engender lawsuits in a far greater relative proportion than other 
states. It was, however, the duty of a judge of liberal and com- 
prehensive mind, to have adapted his court to the new order of things ; 
and so far from the antiquity of the abuses forming any valid justi- 
fication of Lord Eldon's conduct, it should have been an additional 
motive for securing his attention to the improvement of his extended 
jurisdiction. But he invariably discountenanced every legislative 
inquiry and proposed reform. The political night-mare of innovation 
haunted his imagination: in his legal vocabulary, reformation and 
revolution were synonymous, and the latter word was another synon3nEn 
for destruction. He belonged to the old school of Aristotelian 
lawyers, deeply versed in the fictions, subtilties, and procedure of 
English equity ; and as a pedantic linguist conceives the acquisition of 
dead languages to be, not the means of acquiring knowledge, bat 
knowledge itself, so Lord Eldon mistook the means for the end, the 
forms of Justice for the substance of Equity. Notoriously ignorant 
of, and by nature incapable of justly appreciating, the great principles 
of legislative science and jurisprudence, he superstitiously adhered to 
every thing old because it was ancient, and objected to the intro- 
duction of every thing modern because it was new. The progress of 
jurisprudence in other countries was not his study but his horror ; and 
he would as soon have consented to introduce judicial improvements 
from abroad, as to admit foreign corn without duty. Perceiving what 
is obvious to every reflecting being, that hasty decisions in doubtful 
cases furnish incontrovertible proofs of weakness of mind, he yet 
failed to discover that to distrust that which is plain, and doubt that 
which is clear, is an equally convincing evidence of imbecility of 
intellect. He greatly resembled Coke ; though he prided himself on 
his imagined similarity to a man of much greater mind, the * impeached 
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revolutionist/ Lord Somers. The arguments of Coke, in the preface 
to the fourth part of his Reports, exactly correspond with the reasoning 
of the late chancellor in favour of established and ancient law : ' The 
Locrenses in Magna Grsecia had a sharp law against innovation; 
Plato denounces inventors of new things ; Suetonius writes to the same 
purpose ; Periander of Corinth has an apothegm that old laws and 
new meats are fittest/ ergo^ the laws of England must not be altered ! 
The character given of Coke applies exactly to Lord Eldon ; that he 
is < a mere great lawyer, and like all such had a mind so walled in 
by law-knowledge, that in its bounded views it shut out the horizon 
of the intellectual faculties, and the whole of his philosophy lay in 
statutes.' No man has ever yet explored the heavens and surveyed 
the stars with a microscope." — ^pp. 351*— ^54. 

The following extract from the preface further notices the character 
of Lord Eldon, and what is to be expected and sought from hia^ 
successor : — 

^^ These pages might have been published at an earlier period of 
last year, but the political and ephemeral object of exposing the « 
errors and depreciating the professional reputation of Lord Eldon 
was not the author's purpose : the courts not the chancellory is the 
subject of the volume. Since the greater portion was printed, various 
changes have taken place in the political administration of the govern- 
ment. A bigoted aversion to innovation has given way to an avowed 
desire of keeping pace with time and the exigencies of the age. It 
was the wise saying of our greatest English philosopher and chancellor^ 
that ' they who will not apply new remedies must expect new evils ; 
for Time is the greatest innovator : and if time, of course, alter things 
to the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them to the 
better, what shall be the end?' It is now no longer fashionable to 
couple the existence of the Constitution and Judicial Establishments 
with the continuance of certain ministers and judges in office : the 
British public know that a sincere attachment to our national insti- 
tutions is perfectly consistent with the ardent desire of correcting their 
abuses and extending their utility. Lord Eldon, like the Spartan 
lawgiver, . would have fain sworn his countrymen not to alter their 
laws after his death till they heard from him on the subject ; and, in 
imitation of the Locrian penal law, would have soon ordained that 
every proposer of a new statute should come publicly with a halter 
round his neck and adventure a hanging if he failed in his undertaking. 
But Lord Lyndhurst has succeeded Lord Eldon, and is pledged to an 
early and effective reform of his jurisdiction. The bold and com- 
prehensive mind of the new chancellor is able to redeem this public 
pledge, and if he fails in the full performance of his duty the re- 
sponsibility and guilt will be correspondingly great. Those members 
of the legislature also, who have for so many years denounced the 
national curse of this court, when they possess the power to apply the 
remedy, will surely not violate their words in their actions. The 
next session of parliament will be the test of sincerity. In the mean- 
while a work, which briefly gives the history of this anomalous court 
and its abuses, may meet with a dispassionate reception, and keep 
alive the public interest in a political and judicial subject of sucU 
extreme importance to the nation* 
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<^ It is here incontefitibly proved, that however the evils of the 
English courts of equity may have been aggravated by the judicial 
incompetency and errors of the judges who have presided in them^ 
they originated and still exist in the system itself. Lord Lyndhurst 
may excel his predecessor in decision of character, but only so far 
B'ill he remedy the abuses of his court ; and unless his chancellorship 
be accompanied by a subdivision of labour, and a complete revision 
of the procedure and principles of the jurisdiction, it does not require 
the gift of prophecy to foretel, that in a very few years we shall 
witness a renewal and increase of the public complaints of the abuses 
of the Chancery.'' — ^pp. xvi. — ^xviii. 

The remedial portion of the work is of course, though not histori- 
cally, substantially, the most important. A complete analysis is given 
pf the vdripus iurisdictions of the English Court of Chancery. The 
importance a()4 practicability of numerous reforms tending to remove 
the causes of litigation, or in other words, lessening the subjects of 
litigation, is first pointed out, viz. ; the state of laws of real property, of 
the technical forms of conveyancing, the laws regarding trusts, cor- 
porations, and charities ; the bankrupt laws and jurisdiction, and 
various alterations and amendments of the general law and judicial 
system of the country. For this great and necessary object, a reat 
Commission is proposed for the deliberate and honest consideration of 
every department of reform. A subdivision of the labour of the court, 
and of the jurisdictions, is proposed and particularised ; and though, 
last, not least, the substitution of viva voce for written evidence, 
(not however with the accompaniment of a jury,) and which Mr. 
Parkes considers an amendment greatly overlookea, but all importjint. 
We cannot extract any portion of this part of the work, but must 
Conclude with recommending it to the consideration of all those inte- 
rested in the grave and paramount question on which so much light is 
thrown by Mr. Parkes's elaborate and valuable work. 



BOOKS, BOOKSELLERS, AND BOOKMAKERS. 

: An eminent bookseller, the other day, declined undertaking the 
puhlication of a work that had been offered to him, on the ground 
tliat it was contained only in one volume : adding, that if the author 
vere able to expand it into two volumes, that he would then willingly 
give a satisfactory price for the copyright. Our uninitiated readere 
will not understand the philosophy of this arrangement. They must 
he told that it costs as much to advertise a small book as a large one ; 
while the receipts are only half the amount. The cost of advertising 
amply consequently consumes the profits. Hence, an author who pub* 
Bshes a work in one volume at his own expence, must either avoid the 
expence, and consequently the advantage of advertising, or he must 
forego all hopes of profit. A bookseller, whose sole motive is of course 
gain, will refuse to engage in a work which is not likely to remunerate 
JmQf Exceptions to this rule are numerous — for instance — school books, 
which, if they are sold at all, circulate an immense number«HBoientific 



books, whose sale is Hmited and confined to a small class ef men, who 
are on the watch for works which interest them, and do net require to 
be repeatedly told of the existence of a new work. Now, as most 
works are capable of expansion, by the application of a few arts oi 
authorship, it is natural that the author should stretch his manufacture 
to the necessary magnitude, in order to secure the booksellers offer r 
the loss must fall upon the public, who not only pay in pence, but are 
more or less injured by having trash bolstered into a work that might 
otherwise be excellent — time is consumed, and half the instruction of 
reading lost — for two books might be read for one, which costs the price 
of both. This is one of the evils not of advertising, but of the expense 
of advertising. A publisher's account is a curiosity ; for in the pub- 
lication of a small work, it will generally be found, that the expense of 
making its existence known, equals the whole cost of printing it, of the 
paper on which it is printed, and of the boards in which it is folded. 

It is believed, and we know that it has been affirmed, by one of the 
houses of greatest business in the' metropolis, that two out of every 
three works presented to the public, yV?«7; that is, produces no profit, 
but generally speaking, leave a loss. This average will be varied by 
the greater or less judgment or astuteness of the publisher: some men 
are better judges of excellence, and some have a shrewder knowledge 
of what will take. Under this system, it is clear, the third book 
must remunerate the publisher for the other two — he must either 
increase the proportion of the price, or he must pay less to the author. 
Thus the author and the public combine to pay the bookseller fpr hi8 
risk — to insure his deficiency in judgment and tact. 

All those who have dabbled in literature, have heard of the system 
of half profits. • It is a plan to remedy the defects noticed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph : to save the public and the bookseller, and to throw 
the greater part of the risk of publication on the author. The pub- 
lisher, it is true, secures him from all risk of loss, except the loss of 
such time and labour as he has expended on his work : and if an 
author jToduces a commodity not marketable, it is right that h^ alone 
should suffer ; if any body is to bear loss, it is manifestlj" the original 
author of all cause of loss. This, however, is not the view which an 
author usually takes of this plan, and it is right that he should be 
enlightened : the plan itself is, that the publisher shall defray all the 
expenses of paper, print, and advertisements ; but that, paying nothing 
for the copyright, the profits on the account shall be equally divided ; 
the bookseller, however, be it observed first of all, charging 10 pei^ 
cent, on the gross receipts for his trouble of publishing. The 
author, sanguine in his expectations of success, enters readily into t^ 
scheme which bears every mark of fairness: he reckons upon profit^ 
which never accrue. He acts under a delusion, as the followinj 
considerations will show: when a manuscript is submitted to a 
publisher — if he is not himself a literary man, and a dabbler in 
authorship — for then there is no answering for the ideas and mo- 
tives that may warp such men from the high road of profitable 
^\ trade — the questions he puts to himself arc: — 1. Will the publication 
"^have a run.— 2. Will it pay .-^3. Will it never move at all. If th^ 
third — he sends his respectful compliments to the author, and begs to 

diecline the pablication-*for any or no reason^ as his courtesy may 
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cUrect. If the second — he sees the author, and proposes the htUf 
profits scheme — ^if the first, he makes the offer of a sum to secure the 
copyright. In publishing at half profits, his risk is small ; for he has 
ascertained the claims to notice which the work possesses; poetry 
he knows is waste paper ; voyages and travels are sure of a certain 
sale ; works of the imagination are useless, except cast in a certain 
fashionable mould ; didactic treatises depend upon the name of the 
writer; speculations are moonshine — philosophy, is on a level with 
poetry unless appearing under the auspices of learned societies or an 
established reputation. A shrewd man can tell exactly whether a 
work will pay, which is all he is anxious about — the per centage he 
takes, will remunerate him for his trouble, and the expences of his 
establishment : outlay of capital there is none, for he pays for nothing, 
except by bills at longdate ; and before they are due, he has secured pay- 
ment, or nearly so, for the copies sold. In case he fails in his calculation, 
the failure cannot be great, unless he is a very unskilful person indeed, 
for a few hundred copies are sure to be sold ; and the stock, which 
publishers have many ways of putting off, generally ends in squar- 
ing the account. Sometimes there is a balance after all deductions : 
an author may receive a few pounds, but we never heard of an in- 
stance of any adequate success attending this arrangement : for the 
publisher, if he is good for any thing in his trade, is sure to buy that 
which is really worth any thing : by worth, we mean saleable to such 
an extent as to induce him to undertake a speculation. The publisher 
has another advantage — the works on joint account give to the world 
the idea of a speculative and liberal mode of procedure : of a man in a 
very extensive way, and consequently bring a crowd of authors to his 
door. They moreover give him an opportunity of making his own 
works known to the world at less — and sometimes at no expense. 
They enable him to be liberal of other people^s publications to re- 
views and newspapers, and thereby get himself a name. A young 
author generally sacrifices his first, and probably best work in this 
manner ; if it is successful, his publisher will make him an offer of 
money for the next-^which got up in haste to grow rich ; and under 
the intoxicating influence of success, seldom equals the former. It 
is then the bookseller who suffers. 

Besides the direct means of advertising, the publisher generally 
wields one or more powerful instruments of producing the same effect 
indirectly. Under his influence he usually has some review, magazine, 
or literary newspaper— or if not the works themselves — the writers 
in them. For his own books his motives are strong enough to put 
these means in operation — not so with his works on half profits. The 
instruments alluded to — the reviews, magazines, and reviewers — may 
be considered as generally, if not* particularly, under the influence of 
the booksellers as a body. For without their aid, a great sale is 
scarcely to be expected : and with their opposition^ the greatest efforts 
are necessary to support an independent existence. The public cannot 
appreciate the sacrifices which in this struggle are made partly for their 
sakes under a sense of duty, and partly for the satisfaction of private 
feelings of justice and honour : neither are they aware how easy it would 
be to sail down the stream with a fair wind ; for an honest and impartial 
criticism requires time and talent: but a mass of indiscriminate eulogy 
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costs nothing— except indeed to the writer's conscience. Since the 
public have not intelligence to select their guides, the only parties to 
be considered are the proprietors of the critical works and the pro- 
prietors of the books, who, be it observed, hav« the selling of both the 
work and the criticism. They can blast or pu£F as they list : and the 
common interests of trade teach them what to do. Unhappily the 
bulk of purchasers, unable or unwilling to judge for themselves, listen 
to any stupid bookseller's gossip, and form their opinions (if such can 
be called opinions) accordingly — and they are deluded. 
? The greatest mistake made by authors is to suppose, that, educated as 
gentlemen, and enjoying their society and mode of life, authorship can 
support them. No man ought to expect more from authorship than 
payment for his manual labour in writing. If he will estimate his work 
as a law-stationer does, by the same number of pence per folio, he will 
probably not be disappointed, on the supposition that he is a man of 
talents and judgment. Sir Walter Scott may be quoted as an exception, 
and we give those who differ from us all the benefit of this single 
instance. Southey might, perhaps, be mentioned as an exception also : 
but setting aside his receipts for articles in reviews, which we exclude 
from present consideration, we would venture to assert that had he 
spent the same time in the office of a law stationer, or other copyist, 
that he would have been equally well paid for his time. It follows 
that all the headwork must be thrown in : consequently no man, unless 
he derives a sufficient livelihood from other sources, can afford to write 
books. Novels and poetical Tales, such as those of Byron, may 
perhaps be quoted against us ; and the munificence of Mr. Colbum 
referred to as a proof of the unsoundness of our doctrine. Let it how- 
ever be remembered, that a man can only write two or three novels of 
the class alluded to in his lifetime: his experience will. of necessity be 
exhausted. That it is an easy thing for any idle man to write one or 
two, and that consequently crowds of competitors are entering the fields 
composed of persons moreover who possess the grand recommendation 
of having distinctions to be puffed, and not standing under the necessity 
of imposing hard terms upon the publisher. Genius of a very rare 
character might spring up in either of these departments ; and genius, 
to a certain extent, is secure — ^we are speaking of superior, but at the 
same time ordinary, acquirements. 

In other classes of publication, if a man has accumulated practical 
or theoretical information, it is probable that a demand exists for it 
when condensed into a book — ^but one book may hold all the informa- 
tion which a life has accumulated. * In cases where the information 
has to be collected from a vigorous and intelligent perusal of other 
works, as in the compilation of a history, it will be found that a 
common clerk in a banking-house is better paid. Let the reader refer 
to the accounts which exist of the price given for such works as Gibbon's 
History for instance, and then set against it the outlay in books, and 
the quantity of time bestowed upon it. Gibbon received, we believe, 
six thousand pounds for his work ; a sum not exceeding the expense 
of the library he foilnd necessary to supply the materials ;-^deducting, 
however, only the interest of this sum, and taking into account the num- 
ber of years during which he was occupied upon his work, he probably, 
receives at the rate of about two hundred pounds a-year ; au incoine 
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wbich at Lausanne might perhaps pay his house-rent, and keep his 
sedan. We have heard that Mr. Mill received fifteen hundred pounds 
for his work on British India : judging from the labour consumed in this 
elaborate work, and estimating the remuneration at the rate which a 
eonfidential attorney's clerk is paid, we are convinced that five thousand 
pounds would not have been an equivalent for the copyright to him. 
Probably the sum given was fully equal to the marketable value of it. 
We are acquainted with instances of authors, who, pursuing the more 
dignified lines of study, have published several works accounted works 
of importance and deep research in the world of literature, and which 
have raised their names to high consideration in the public estima- 
tion ; these gentlemen have declared themselves not merely unremu- 
nerated for either time or talent, but considerably out of pocket. 
There are other instances of men paying publishers bills to the amount 
of four or five hundred a-year, for the pleasure of enlightening a world 
which will not be enlightened. These gentlemen complain loudly of the 
stupidity and ingratitude of the public : of its wretched taste, of its 
love of trash, of the baseness of critics. The truth is, that men ought 
not to write for a pecuniary return ; much less ought they to propose 
to make literature a profession, and expect to live by the sale of their 
productions. This not only causes much pain and disappointment in 
the parties themselves, but the idea that literature is a good trade 
misleads many an unhappy individual, and seriously injures the quality 
of literature itself. This is done in many ways, by producing a great 
number of works, which injure one another by a ruinous competition: 
by creating hasty and undigested publications, which, written only to 
serve a temporary purpose — the procuring of money, are hurried into 
the world by their authors as fast as their own imperfections hasten 
them out of it : by degrading the general character of authors who 
undoubtedly would stand much higher with the world, and eonse* 
quently take a higher place in their own respect, if they were induced 
to publish wholly or chiefly by a desire to inform or improve man- 
kind, or to secure a lasting fame. No one can tell how low the 
expectation of pay has descended in literature, unless he has been 
admitted into the confidence of a periodical publication. The mere 
boys and girls, who can scarcely spell, scribble their first lines under 
a notion of being paid, and well paid. 

The earliest stanzas which used formerly to be written in honour of 
a mother's birthday or a sister's wedding, are now no sooner indited 
than sent to a magazine for publication ; the article of remuneration 
being delicately but firmly insisted upon. The first efforts of imagin- 
ation in a tale, or the first disquisition or essay boldly written, and 
which we should have expected formerly to be either timidly shown to 
a friend, or in a moment of modest diffidence committed to the flames, 
are now sent round to every periodical, with notes, impudently and 
importunately begging for an immediate return in the shape of money ; 
and in case of no notice being taken of these precious productions, or 
of their being thrown among a heap of similar papers, or perhaps into 
the fire, angry letter succeeds angry letter, demanding instant resti- 
tution of the " property so shamefully withheld," or its " equivalent in 
a, check." More melancholy cases frequently occur : let a man fall 
intoioisfortuBe or unhappily become the inmate of a prison^ be scrawls 
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some wild and incoherent stuff, and sending to the editor of the first 
periodical that occurs to his memory, accompanies his paper with a 
pressing request for an immediate return of its valne and with a 
melancholy account of his distress. 

It is hut a piece of retributive justice that the periodicals, which havo 
done more to infuse this mercenary spirit among writers, should be 
most exposed to the inconvenience arising from it. The practice which 
modern periodicals have introduced, of paying thei^r contributors ac- 
cording to the length of their articles, is absurd : not quite so absurd 
as paying a tailor according to the length of the lappels of his coat or 
the legs of his trowsers. There are many elements of value in a paper 
besides length, which, in fact, ought to vary inversely with payment after 
a certain standard has been exceeded This practice, however, of pay- 
ing by sheet or by page, has spread the notion, that writing sonnets to 
a publisher is like writing checks on a banker. The great inequality 
which this estimate by length has induced into payment is another evil. 
It has caused writers to receive great sums, who have earned them 
neither l)y labour nor talent ; and in cases where great research and 
great power have been concentrated in a small space, the contributor 
has gone without adequate reward. The latter evil is scarcely so great 
as the former. The system of payment in periodicals has been attended 
with the further evil of bringing into the field a regular army of mer- 
cenaries, who have driven out the occasional contributor, and have led 
many publications, which commenced with a body of great power, to 
depend solely upon men whose trade it is to supply criticisms by the 
gross : men altogether of an inferior order in every consideration. It 
is a jtradesman^s notion, that a critical work can be carried on with 
success — if only he is " willing to go to the expence ! " . No money can 
eompensate for the want of union, of intensity of purpose, of a prevail- 
ing and harmonious spirit infused into a publication by a good editor 
and his party : men who are bound together by common purposes and 
common tastes. 

The fact is, that literature, and professors of literature, are both 
still in a very anomalous state. They are the irregular growth of 
accident, and neither are as yet placed on a right footing. A ^^ man 
of letters " in France has always been an accredited character : some- 
time before the Revolution he was, perhaps, too much of a hanger-on ; 
he was^always, however, esteemed, and at length the ** men of letters/' 
as a body, acquired great influence : at any rate, no man in Ff^pco 
was ashamed of being known as a hterary- character ; and no ope, not 
even the humblest and most ignorant, would refuse to acknowledge his 
claims to consideration. We believe that a gentleman in England 
would much rather be announced as a stockbroker, or sugarbaker, than 
a literary man — a character which would lead him to be shunned as 
a person of low occupation, vulgar manners, and dangerous society. 
There may be some foundation for this : for literature is unhappily 
professed by many who were never educated, and whose sole title to its 
honour consists in the manufacture of paragraphs for a newspaper. 
Chiefly, however, the contempt bestowed on the name of ^* homme de 
lettres," arises from an Englishman's respect for wealth, and his con- 
tempt for every thing poor. It is a common-place, of universal rec^p- 
tion^that an author must be poor— a poor devil*-^^ living upon Ud 
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wits/' ^^ getting^ his bread by his pen," and hardly doing that : hence 
mnch of the obloquy bestowed upon the character. Much may arise 
from ignorance of the real nature of a literary man's pursuits. If 
he writes, libels are often thought to be his daily task : men have 
heard of mercenary pamphleteers, of fellows who sell personalities 
and get a scoundrel's livelihood by threatening publications. It is 
curious to examine into the nature of a country gentleman's notion of 
a writer : and we well knew a member of the Upper House, whose 
daily theme after dinner, when he had passed a certain mark over the 
bottle, was furious and incoherent declamation against authors, 
because, at an election, before he came to his full title, some writers of 
placards and hand-bills had exposed the shallowness of his pretensions^ 
and shown up some of his private vices. 



CROCKFORD'S : OR, LIFE IN THE WEST. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE RIGHT HON. ROBERT PEEL, M • P. 

London. Sannden and Otley. 1828. 

This is the second edition of a work which we had never heard had 
come to a first. Anxious to see the quality of that which so rapidly 
gained favour, and more particularly desirous of looking into a novel 
which Mr. Peel (a political sun in a partial eclipse, as the dedication 
has it), permits to be dedicated to him, we have turned over its pages. 
The author is said, in the pufifs of the day, to be a ^^ sporting noble'* 
man :" — a fact which internal evidence would confirm. The author is evi- 
dently either a lord or a footman, for no other classes treat the rules of 
grammar and orthography with equal contempt. The novel opens with 
the announcement, that near the close of June, 18 — , the Marquis of 
Meadowdale entertained at dinner, ^^ which he was often accustomed 
to do," a few select and distinguished friends at his splendid mansion 
in Portman-square. After the ladies have left the table, the gen- 
tlemen stay behind to push the bottle about: the reason of this 
novel proceeding is thus explained. The Marquis — 

— '' Thinking it a sood old English custom, where it is not indulged too 
far, — one whuse social, friendly, and hospitable appearance cheers the heart, 
unfetters the mind of forced formality, impulses an interchange of sentiments, 
displays to view kindred souls, and rents asunder the veil which idle fashion and 
diffidence obscures the ingenuous and spontaneous effusions tf the heart "^^oX, i. 
pp. 2, 3. 

The finest little " effusion of the heart," in this conversation from 
which the veil is rent is the following : — 

** * Wei],' said the Marquis of Meadowdale, addressing himself particu- 
larly to Sir Walter Mortimer, changing from trifling sallies that were flying 
about to a subject of national interest, ' what are we to think of the recent 
breaking up of an administration whose principles led the country gloriously 
and triumphantly through a long and sanguinary war, against a mighty foe, 
before whom the great powers of the Continent bowed, and to wnom the 
prosperity of England was as a cancer which, it seemed, was either to prove 
mortal to his political existence, or be eradicated by the total ruin of a land, 
the mistress of the sea— of nations, — ^and the enligntener of the world ? ' "— ^ 
Vol. 1. pp. 3, 4. 
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What can be clearer than that the Marquis is a member of the 
Upper House? 

The conversation recovers after this sprightly sally, and Sir Walter 
Mortim er, the hero and exemplar of the book, pronounces this eulogy 
on Mr. Peel. — We are no longer surprised at the " permission.'^ 

** ' Mr. Peel, uniting rare and serviceable talents, with conscious rectitude, 
unbending integrity, and political consistency, which, mingling with every 
estimable impulse in private life, gave atone and character to the performance 
of his various and important duties, so congenial to the habits and happiness 
of the people — the spirit of the times, and the prosperity of the empire, that 
the hearts of all are penetrated with the deepest respect and favour ; con- 
vinped that the high office in the state he held, could not have devolved to 
abler or better hands. The progress the right honourable gentleman is still 
making to ameliorate our jurisprudence and render it more consonant with 
justice and humanity, is at once wjorthy of the heart to feel its aptitude, and 
the mind to conceive its accomplishment.*" — Vol. i. pp. 5, 6. 

The liveliness of this brilliant party is at length broken in upon 
by a summons to the ladies. 

" The summons was instantly obeyed by Sir Walter Mortimer, with infi- 
nite satisfaction, as nothing to him was more pleasing than the society of 
ladies of high refinement, accomplishments, wit, and beauty ; and more es- 
pecially, as he would join one, who the silent throbbing of his heart when 
ne thought of, or approached, told him was far otherwise than indifferent to 
its dearest and choicest affections." — ^Vol. i. p. 15. 

Lady Eliza^ the Marquis's daughter, captivates the Baronet, 
with some music : a Swiss piece, called the Marquis's " tit bit," is 
particularly admired, also a German piece. The author observes, with 
great taste respecting the- latter, that ^^many German pieces are 
capable of being played with magic harmony." Lady Eliza played 
delightfully " on the piano ; every key was touched with a feeling and 
softness, that each note seemed to breathe one upon another y so as to 
produce the most melting effect." 

Lord Meadowdale w^as a very upright man and enlightened senator: 

** His lordship always recommended mild and conciliatory measures, when- 
ever any class of mechanics were thrown out of employ and starving.'*— 
Vol. i. p. 23. 

The Marchioness is equally exemplary; especially in her dislike of 
large parties. 

** She never approved of those large assemblies, which from the variety of 
characters and costume, and the crushing that attends them, corresponded, 
her ladyship thought, very nearly with the idea she had formed of a masque- 
rade." — Vol. i. p. 24. 

But Lady Eliza was 'the most bewitching of beauties, as any one 
may see from the description of her. 

" Lady Eliza Mary Dawn was so highly embellished by nature and cultiva- 
tion, as would make her an object of interest and attraction in all relations of 
life. Her ladyship was rather above the common height, of the most exqui- 
site proportions, and a waist extremely unique and round. 

" Her eyes were dark blue and fufl, surmounted with a brow rather dark, 
finely arched, and emmossed in long silken lashes, through which they 
flashed the milest and purest beams of unassuming modesty, tenderness, in- 
telligence, and love. ------ 

" Her chin was small and round, with a slight Hush of light pink i^on its 
summit. Her high and polished forehead was partly overshadowed by long^ 



fine, darky luxuriant auburn tresses, confined a little near the temples, bat al« 
lowed to fall wildly by the side o(iwo pretty little ears^ and which eveiy more* 
Qient of the head, or |>assing breeze, wou(d throw into some new fantastical 
form, and vary the j^ldcn hue of each rina^let, as it eracefully fell to find a 
resting place about the well-rounded shoulders, or on the most lovely, snowy, 
and glossy bosom ever beheld. 

' Their skin transparent, and glossy fair, 
As their milk had creamed in circle there.' 

And the small blue veins branching dowa like the fibres of a leaf, or the in- 
lets of a river, seemed ready to gush through the delicate texture of the skin 
that confined them, which, though covered with richly worked muslin, coald 
not escape the eye of a lover."— Vol. i. pp. 2o — 28. 

Sir Walter, the baronet already spoken of, is a man who has seen a 
great deal of the world ; and has turned all his experience to the 
improTcment of his virtue and his fifteen thousand a-year. That he 
was quite universal in his knowledge may be vouched for. 

** Quaffing iced champagne and claret at Stevens's at one time, and then 
proceeding on through everv varied scene, even to the smoking a segar and 
taking his 'go' of brandy, V\'^elch rabbit, and ' nip' of ale, at certain placet 
^mous for such entertainment ; at another, the colonel had the widest rani^e 
whereby to lay in a store of useful knowledge which an enlightened, well* 
r^ulated mind like his could wish for ; no practice in life scarcely but what 
he thus became intimately acquainted with." — Vol. i. pp. 36, 3G, 

The vices of gaming this perfect gentleman had avoided as well as 
every other stain : — 

** At this time many a ruined gambler and casual person who happened to cross 
his path, had to thank him fur the means of satisfying the cravings of 
hunger. Some of his acquaintances practised deeply upon his credulity, 
which, tc^thcr with the information ne obtained from time to time, from 
persons whose company he purposely fell into^ and whose reckless confidence 
was often given, when they want<^ to ' borrow ' of him a rrotc/i or so, gave 
him such a clear insight into certain transactions of the world, that enabled 
him ultimately to disrobe them of their false appearances, and view them in 
their proper colours." — Vol. i. p. 34. 

It was vcr\' natural in the Marquis of Meadowdale to be anxious to 
secure so perfect a character as a friend to his son^ the Earl of 
Upland. 

** The straight forward, manly and upright commentaries upon passing 
e\'ents, which were • ever and anon ' falling from the lips of Sir Waller 
Mortimer, could not fail to be entertaining and instructive to any one, but 
more especially to a young nobleman little mformed upon the ways of men, of 
unsteady notions, and who was destined sooner or later to inherit a high title 
and 70,000/. a year — an olject ever surrounded by the heartless temptations and 
knavery of the world." — Vol. i. pp. 36, 37. 

Sir Walter, however, designs to be more than a friend to lovely the 
Lady Eliza : he only watched to know her sentiments, for he felt sure of 
meeting teith no bar to his affection with the heade of her ladyship's 
family. — Vol. i. p. 37- 

The 3Iarquis of Meadowdale the very day after this dinner sud- 
denly comes upon his son in the Park, in the midst of a knot of " legs '* 
of quality. The scene is described with much nature : — 

" llie Marquis of Meadowdale and l^dy Eliza were enjoying their afler- 
noon*s ride al-out the jwirk, accompanied by Sir Walter Mortimer, and when 
wmdmg rmtnd by the statute ff AckUlet from the new road by the Serpentine 
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River, which leads to the pretty bridge that 8e{)arates Hyde Park from Ken- 
sington Gardens, the party came suddenly in view of a cluster of horsemen, 
for the major part what are called ' sporting * noblemen and gentlemen. 

'* The day was hot, which they appeared to feel, for scarcely one of them 
sat his horse properly ; two or three were dismounted and resting their arms 
over the saddles ; some were leaning upon their elbows upon the backs of 
their steeds ; one had his knee upon tne saddle, and supported his leg with his 
hand : another was seated upon nis horse, like a boy upon a bench, with both 
legs on one side ; two others had thrown their feet out of their stirrups, and 
their legs were carelessly dangling by the sides of their Ros^nantes, like thos^ 
members of a Guy Fawkes over a pole, as if they did not appeartain to their 
bodies. 

" There was nothing remarkable to distinguish the rest, excepting that 
Lord Upland was of the number, who, upon seeing the trio approach, imme- 
diately clapped spurs to his horse and joined them. 

" His Lordship had no sooner left them than he immediately became the 
subject of conversation, which is always the case with every new candidate in 
the arena of fashionable life, or in any other grade of society. 

** Honourable George Foppery — in a drawling affected manner, at the same 
time taking a segar case out of one pocket, and a gold-mounted phosphorottf 
box and matches out of another, from which he took a segar * perfume a la 
rose,' (on this hot day) — ' Who the de-veal. Oaks, is that fel-lowe just rode 
off? — Egad, my lord, he sits his horse monstrously well.' 

"Lord Oaks. — *D n me if I know, George, but he has just joined 

the Marquis of Meadowdale, a thundering rich old buck.' "—Vol. i. pp. 
39—41. 

The Honourable George Foppery, the bf other of the Earl of Seaton^ 
" was a good-hearted fellow, bat possessing little sense to guide him. 
He had scarcely acquired the knowledge how to speak his own lan- 
guage. He had just come to a fortune of 22,000/. a year, left him by 
a maternal uncle, which was going from him as fast as possible." Lord 
Oaks was a very inferior character ; " he had crept under the rose intd 
a common gaming-house concern^ in conjunction with an honourabte 
colonel, the brother of ah earl, who derives his title from an insulat 
island and a French party." 

The detection of his son in such company, gave the marquis great 
uneasiness ; and he coiild not permit Sir William to leave him that 
day without returning home with him to dinner. Sir William's obliging 
conduct is described with gr^at delicacy and simplicity. 

*' On the return of the family party toPortman Square, after assisting Lady 
Eliza to alight from her horse, and handing her ladyship to the drawing-room 
to the marcnioness, who had been out in the carriage all the morning shop* 
ping, the baronet bowed his leave, and Was on the point of mountmg his 
norse in order to meet a tavern party, when the marquis expressed the plea- 
sure he should feel by his staying to dine. 

** The invitation was given in a tone expressive of the great desire of the 
marquis, that it should be complit^d with. Sir Walter, therefore, dispatched 
his groom with a note of excuse to his tavern friends. 

** // was not from any particular desire to go, that he mdde a movement to leave, 
though he always wished to keep his engagements." — ^Vol. i. pp, 58, 5Q, 

While the ladies went to dress, the gentlemen, who did not dress 
after their ride, remained in the parlour adjoining the dining-room, and 
began to talk of the Corn Laws. The marquises remarks on this 
question are a model of clearness and precision :•— 

" The noble marquis, with forcealfle eloquence and practical foresijghjfci^^ 
pointed out the impolicy of injuring one interest of the community to uphold 
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another, and demonstrated most clearly, for a country to be vigorously pros- 
perous and generally happy, all the measures of government should have the 
effect of making every interest hinse upon the rest, deriving advantages from, 
the energies of all, while it ramines its own in return, which his lordship 
described as * a good disposition of things.' " — Vol. i. p. 60, 

Now it happened unluckily that the length of this sentence was such, 
that the ladies had not only dressed during its delivery, but actually 
arrived at the foot of the stairs ; the gentlemen thus treating them 
with an apparent neglect, which went to the hearts of them both : — 

*' The footman now entered to announce dinner, and said the ladies were 
descending from the drawing-room. 

" The marquis, who was always very scrupulous in paying attention to the 
courtesies of refined life, was vexed that the subject, upon which they had 
been speaking, had precluded the accompanying of his lady and daughter from 
the drawing to the dining-room, and at seeing them upon the stairs, preceded 
by one, and followed by two footmen, [Admire the precision,] 

" His lordship, attended by Sir Walter and Lord Upland, hastened to the 
foot of the stairs, in order to repair the oversight as soon as possible. It was 
this constant evincement of delicate and respectful devotion that displayed the 
lover in the husband, the magic power of which increased, if possible, the 
glow of affection that had first warmed and united their hearts. 

'' Sir Walter, it may well be supposed, felt much chagrined at having thus 
lost part of the time, the opportunity afforded, of holding his lovely charmer 
by the hand. 

*' He felt more than usual regret on this occasion, for the fair being of his 
idolatry never looked more beauteous. Not expecting any one to dine with the 
family. Lady Eliza had paid very little attention to the adjustment of her hair, after 
the exercise of riding, which might be considered, by prudish persons, a little 
out of curl ; but which flowing wildly about her neck — the usual delicate 
colour of the cheeks being heightened by the ride to the appearance of a slight 
blush of carnation upon a white rose and arrayed in smiles — the pupil of the 
eye, from elasticity of spirits, almost extending over its blue incasemeot — and 
the slender waist of a white robe being carelessly confined with a sash of 
French-white ribbon, altogether gave her so soft, so romantic, so perfectly 
natural, so bewitchingly feminine an appearance, that the baronet was com- 
pletely dazzled and encfianted." — Vol. i. pp. 60—62. 

It is not surprising that this glare of beauty somewhat discomposed 
Sir Walter.— Vol. i. p. 2. 

It is well the marquis's cook did not perceive him mixing vinegar 
with the butter ! he had served with the turbot ; but this is not half so 
bad as the baronet's next vagary ; he actually peppers a half-finished 
glass of Madeira, till Lord Upland hands him the salt-cellar — ^with 
" allow me. Sir Walter! you want salt also." 

The baronet's " felicitous way/' however, extricates him from the 
awkwardness of his situation : — 

'' ' At least,' said the baronet, joining in the laugh against himself, * I have 
made a ' devil ' of a mistake, but it is only to be accounted for by the gross 
error of suffering ideas to wander into fanciful regions of bliss, instead of 
allowing them to remain sensible of the presence of those (bowing to the 
ladies) who would make any region — a region of bliss.' 

" * You have a most felicitous way. Sir Walter,' said the marchioness, * of 
getting out of a dilemma.' " — ^Vol. i. p. 64. 

The ludicrous use of the pepper-castor, observes a sporting noble- 
man, ^^with most others would have covered ^A^n with infinite con- 
fusion." 
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The exposure of the gaming-houses is introduced by Sir Walter in a 
course of evening lectures before this elegant audience : we will give a 
specimen or two of the materials which he selected for their improve* 
meut, and then leave this sporting noble^ his patron^ the new HomO; 
Secretary, and his respectable, publishers to congratulate each other on 
their second edition. 

'' Two or three o'clock in the morning is a busy hour at these haunts. A 
flat is being landed up-stairs at billiards, back-gammon, or chicken-hazard ; 
while down stairs, in this box, a flat is being landed at cards ; in that, in going 
the odd one, or tossing up ; in another, by making bets upon a race, or a 
fieht, with' * legs of straw,' or with those who never intend to pay if they lose> 
which amounts to the same thing. Bets of all kinds, and in all ways, are 
taken that are offered, upon the chance of their coming off right, in whicK> 
event they seek payment ; but if they come off wrong, they seek — obscurity. 

•* Hon. G. Foppery. — * Wait-here, bring me a lobster and a bottle of 
champagne.* 

" Waiter. — ' Directly, sir.- This is the coolest seat, sir.* 
. " Landlord. — * What has that gentleman ordered V 

*' Waiter. — ' A lobster and a bottle of champagne. He is a fitsi^tSitfi swell, 
but I never saw him here before.* 

** Landlord. — * Go and ask Mrs. — for the key of the wine cellar, 1*11 
fetch the wine myself. Tell her to prepare the best lobster boiled this after- 
noon.* 

" The landlord brought a bottle o^ foreign champagne, (for it must be 
remarked, that he can produce some real home shampagne as well,) of the best 
quality in his cellar, wiping it with a napkin, ' Do you wish the cork drawn 
now, sir ? ' 

" Hon. G. Foppery.— i* No, 1 must feed first; take this *eau-de-coloenc' 

flass (it was a tapering champagne glass) a-way, and bring me a tumoler* 
lave you no ice ? ' 
" Landlord. — ' None left, sir, the hot weather melts it so soon. You will 
find, sir, this bottle very cool and in high condition, sir, there is not finer 
wine in all the world, sir,' bowing very low. 

« No. 3 Box. 
" Ttvo legs and a lady, over a pint of sherry and oysters. 

** The lady was beginning lo look a little the worse for wear and tear, late 
hours, and drinking ; nut was a very fine figure, with features extremely well 
formed, and still looked striking by candle-Tight. 

" First leg. — ' G-— that*s a nrst-rate nob. Look how civil — ia to him. 

I'm if he's not drinking champagne out of a tumbler. I say. Soph., 

go slily out of the room, return presenWy, and see if you can*t tackle to him.' 

'* Second leg. (Having beckoned the landlord to come to him.)—* Who is 
that gentleman ? he seems a tip-top fellow.* 

** Landlord. — * I don*t know, but he*s a regular Hood, He has the most 
beautiful gold chain round his neck I ever saw. I'll pound it, it cost full 
thirty guineas.* 

'* First leg. — * My eyes and limbs I he*ll make a fine flat' 

'' Sophia retired, adjusted her curls, and then walked up the room towards 
Mr. Foppery's table. As she approached, she gave him one of her most 
melting looks and bewitching smues. 

*' Sophia, with a soft voice. — ' What a handsome fellow you are, jrou'rc 
quite a duck of man. I wish you were at home with me, we would be so 
happy.* 

** Hon. G. Foppery. — ' *Pon my honour, you are a delighte-iul creature. 
Take a glass of champagne. Wait-here, bring a champagne glass.* 

** Sophia, seating herself. — ' Have you been to the play, my dear ? * 

" Hon. G. Foppery. — * I have been to the ope-ra. Madame Paste-ay 
(Pasta) was in charming voice.* 

Feb. 1828. T 
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some ? ' 
• What a 

delicious scent you have ! Ol you arc such a nice fellow. What is it 
o'clock my dear?* 

** Hon. G. Foppery, taking out of his waistcoat pocket a superb gold 
repeater. — ** *Tis twenty minutes after one/ 

« No. 3 Box. 

«• First leg.—** Soph.*sgot in with him in a canter. My eyes Bill, did you 
5 his ticker ? - I'll lay a guinea to a shilling it's worth sixty guineas or 



see 



more.' 

** Second leg.-—' I dare say he has all kinds of money about him. He has 
just ordered another bottle of wine. It would do if you went presently and 
spoke to Soph.' 

*« First leg. — * It would be better for you to do that. Your toggery is bet- 
ter, and you can come the lingo so well. I'm if I can come it at all.* 

" Sopnia now winked to her friends, upon which the second leg went out, 
buttoned up his coat, returned, and lounged towards their table. 

** Sophia. — ' O ! dear, what shall 1 do, here comes my friend. He'll be 
so angry at seeing me here. I'll say you are a very old acquaintance, that I 

will.' 

** Second leg. — * Ah '. Sophia, I could not dream of meeting you here.* 

** Sophia — * I was so dull at home, I came out to take a walk. I then 
met this gentleman, whom I have not met for three years, — have I duck ? ' 

" Hon. G. Foppery.—-* It is somewhere (hiccup) thereabout.* 

** Second leg.—* Beautiful weather, sir. Upon my word this is a very 
agreeable place ^ I think it is improved since I was here last. Is the wine 
good, sir ? ' 

** Hon. G. Foppery.—* Yes, pfetty good.' 

** Second leg.—* Do you take snuff, sir ? ' presenting a box. 

** Hon. G. Foppery. — * You are very kind.' (hiccup.) 

** Sophia. — * Will you have a glass of wine? ' then turning to the honour- 
able gentleman, * I know, ducky, you wont mind my asking Captain Cant- 
well to take a glass of wine.' 

** Hon. G. Foppery. — ' The captain is quite welcome.' 

** Cantwell. — ' I feel much ooliged for your great politeness, sir, I was 
just calling for a bottle of wine.* 

** Sophia. — * Waiter, bring a wine-glass. Come, get a chair and sit down.* 

** Cantwell, sitting down. — * I am excessively tired. I have this moment 
arrived from Windsor on horseback. The king is not well." (His majesty 
never was better.) 

** Hon. G. Foppery.—* Indeed. What b the matter with (hiccup) bis 
majesty t * 

" Cantwell.— * A slight cold, I believe. Waiter, bring another bottle of 
wine. You will do me the favour, sir, to take wine with me now.' 

** While this bottle was being drank, the other leg came up. 

** Cantwell. — 'Ah! mttjor, now are you? I'm monstrous glad to see 
you. Bring your chair. Do you go to Ascot next week ? * 

** The Major.—* O I certainly, I'm heavy for the gold cup. I am still 
open with the bet you refused the other day against the 6rst favourite.* 

** Cantwell.— Well I'll bet you 350/. to 100/. against Mentor.* 

** The Major I — * Done, P. P.' Books were then produced from both 
their pockets, and the bet regularly entered, 

'* Cantwell. — * What do you tnink of my bet, sir ? ' 

** Hon. G. Foppery.—* Not much, (hiccup) I think (hiccup) Mentor will 
win.* 

** Cantwell.—* This bet with the major has made up my book upon that 
race $ however, I don't mind going a little farther. You shall have tne same 
bet, sir, if you like.* 
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*' Ho». G. Foppery. — * I'll t^ke (hiccup) your 400/. (hiccup) to one.' 

" Cantwell. — ' It's fifty more th^n 1 have yet given, but I'll b<et you, sif$ 
in the hope that I shall make a better bet with you another time.* 

** Hon. G. Foppery, (hiccup). — * Done, sir.* 

** The Major. — * Will you ^ive me in the other fifty, captain ? ' 

" Cantwell. — * Ah I ah i ah I — No, that will never do.' 

'' Cantwell now gave his address to a sporting tavern in Jermyn Street, and 
obtained that of Mr. Foppery, f Hon. G. Foppery, South Audley Street' 
Cantwell then went to the landlord, who had obser\'ed at a short distance 
what had passed. 

•' Landlord. — ' I'm a third in that bet.' 

** Cantwell. — * Of course. He's a — — fine flat. Here's his address.* 

** Landlord. — * Foppery, Foppery. G — he's the fellow what loses so at 
Crockford's.'* 

** Cantwell. — * I wish you would send us 10/. presently, we are rather upon 
the low toby, I think we might draw him of something now. I think he's 
in right spirits for it.' 

"Landlord. — * Very well,* (with an arch look) * take care you don't lose 
them.' 

" Cantwell returned to his seat. During his absence, the major descanted 
upon the captain's vast property and fine seat in Northamptonshire, and also 
stated him to be the best fellow in the world, and one who loses very heavily 
upon the turf. 

" Sophia. — 'Whoever wins must make me a present of some gloves.* 

" Landlord) approaching and putting ten sovereigns upon the table. — * Here 
is. the change for the ten pound note, sir.* 

"Cantwell. — 'Very well. G — I don't know what to do with them. 
I'll toss you, major, for a pound,' slipping three sovereigns under the table 
to him. 

" The Major.—* Well, here goes.' 

" The sovereigns passed between them like so many farthings. 

" Cantwell, at length. — * Suppose we make a sweep-stakes of a pound 
each j for whoever has the single head or tail of us three, wins the stakes. 
Will you make one, sir, for a little sport ? ' 

" Hon. G. Foppery. — * I don't (hiccup) rightly understand (hiccup) what 
you mean.' 

" Cantwell. — ' We each hide a sovereign, head or tail, as we fancy. If 
we happen to be all heads or tails, we hide again. But when there are two 
heads and one tail, or two tails and one head, the single head or tail wins the 
stakes.' 

" The Hon. G. Foppery played, and was eased of 2?/. In robberies of this 
kind, there is a preconcerted signal made by one, by which the other knows 
what the first has down. Tnis signal, generally, is the spreading of the 
thumb from the hand which covers the piece of money they toss with, 
which signifies a tail is put down, and keeping the thumo close to the fin- 
gers when it is a head. The first leg puts down a head or tail, and the second 
the reverse, so that the flat, whatever he puts down, must pair with the one 
or the other, and therefore never can win. A more rapid mode of robbery 
at * going the odd one,' as it is professionally expressed, is by making the odd 
head or tail pay to the other two an equal amount each of what may be 
agreed upon, instead of receiving from them, in which case the two legs put 
down alike. 

" They thus can vary success at command, and give the flat a turn or two 
at the commencement to urge him on, create confidence, and save appear- 
ances, a practice pursued at all ' landings.' "—Vol. i. pp. 279 — 29 1, 

* " The great flats at this wholesale house of robbery ara til known to the low 
Greeks, who make the most of them whenever they cross their path." 
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Tbe lovely lady Eliza Mary Dawn cannot resist the grace, the 
pathos, and the propriety with which the baronet delivers these souls- 
stirring anecdotes : the result is anticipated : the beautiful bride is 
soon led to the hymeneal altar by her enraptured lover. 

We will not close this sporting nobleman's book without giving 
the sole anecdote in his book which possesses more merit than the 
passage we have already laid before the lovers of polite literature :— 

" Captain , another post-captain in the navy, was in the habit of 

going to a ' rouge et noir' nell in Pall Mall, and used to afford to players, 
bankers, croupiers, and waiters the greatest amusement, by being excit^ in 
a very peculiar manner, as he won or lost. There was a very superb nlate 
glass over the mantle-piece in the play-room of the hell, in which the gallant 
captain was very fond of admiring nimself, and to which he would so, (ge- 
nerally standing up to play^ between each ^ coup,' and talk loudly to himself. 
One evening the following scene took place : — 
Croupier. — ' Make your game, gentlemen, the colour's black/ 
Captain, coming from the glass. — ' Twenty pounds black.' 
Croupier.— 'Seven, eight — ^red loses.' 

Captain, soing to the ^ss and smiling. — ' Delightful game this, sir ; I 
could have staS:edmy life black would have won.' 

Croupier. — * Make your game, gentlemen, the colour's red.* 
Captain, conainc from the glass. — '. Thirty pounds red.' 
Croupier. — * Tnree, ^ye — ^red loses.' 

Captain going to the glass, grinning with rage. — * Oh, you d — d fool ! ' 
shaking his clenched fist at himself, ' are you not ashamed of yourself? — ^why 
didn't you put on red ? ' 

'* Croupier, amid a general titter. — ' Make your game, gentleman^ the 
colour's red.* 

" Captain, coming from the glass and muttering.—' Fifty pounds red,* 

*' Croupier. — ' Two, one — red wins.' 

'' Captain, goin^ to the glass and smiling. — 'What a channin| game^ 
quite delightful, sir ; upon my word,' stroking his chin and shaking nis head 
complacently at himself, * you are a lucky dog.' 

*' Croupier. — ' Make your game, gentlemen, the colour's black/ 

" Captain coming from the glass with the utmost good humour.— ' Five- 
and-twenty-pounds black.' 

" Croupier. — * Nine, three — ^red wins.' 

" Captain, going to the glass, and stamping his foot, — ' D— nation! Ah^ 
you ass ! * ginning wildly, ' J told you it woiud be a red.' 

" Croupier. — Make your came, gentlemen, the colour's black.' 

*' Captain, coming from tne glass. — ' Will you let me win a coup, you 
thieves? — ' Forty pounds red. 

'* Croupier. — ' Seven, ^\e — ^red wins/ 

'' Captain. — ^What a sweet game !' taking out his snu£f-box and offering it 
to a by-stander, ' take a pinch of snufi^ sir. Really this is delightful/ 

'* Croupier. — * Make your game, gentlemen^ the colour's red. 

*' Captain. — * Thirtjr poundb black.' 

*' Croupier. — * Six, eight — ^red loses/ 

" Captain.—* Pray take a pinch of snufi^ sir ; really I never saw so beau- 
tiful a game in all my life,' going to the glass and rubbing his hands. ' Oh^ 
you lucky fellow ! D — n it, how handsome you are looking to-night.' 

** Croupier.—' Make your game, gentlemen, the colour's black. 

** Captain, coming from the glass all gentleness. — * Thirty pounds red, sir/ 

'* Croupier. — ' One, four — ^red loses.' 

" Captain, biting his lip.— ' How cursed unfortunate !' 

** Croui)ier.— * Make your game^ gentlemen, the colour's red.' 

*^ Captain.^-' Fifty pounds red. Let me see if I can win for once/j 
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** Croupier.—* Eight, forty— red loses/ • 

'^ Captain, going to the glass, his features writhing in agony.-—* Yoa 
egregious fool I I told you you woidd lose. Did'nt I tell you it would be black?* 

'' Croupier. — * Make your game, gentlemen, the colour's red.' 

" Captain, coming from the glass.—* Stop, I say, you d — d thief. One 
hundred pounds red. 

" Croupier. — ^ One, three — ^red loses.' 

" Captain, stamping every step to the glass. — *0h, my God I my Grod ! my 
Crod ! Are you not a villain } are you not going headlong to destruction^ 
sir ? Why do you play, you d— <l fool you ? 

'^ Croupier, scarcely able to restrain his laughter. — ^ Make your game^ 
gentlemen, the colour s black.' 

'' Captain, coming from the glass.—* Stop, I say, you thundering knayes— * 
you cheats ! one hundred pounds red.' 

" By-stander. — * Allow me, sir, a pinch of snuflf.' 

" Captain. — * I'll see you d — d first, sir. Do you think I buy snuff to 
supply the whole parish ?* 

^' Croupier, amid a roar of laughter.—* Silence, gentlemen, if you please- 
The game is made. One, four — ^red loses.' 

^' Captain. — * Oh, you d — d thundering thieves ! you cheating vagabonds !* 
going up to the glass, and striking his nead with his hand, * am't you a 
villain } didn't I tell you you would lose all your money } * grinning at him« 
self horribly. * You consummate blockhead ! you've undone yourself.' 

" The captain lost three or four more * coups' i^inst a continued run of 
blacks, and was completely cleaned out. His rage then knew no bounds. He 
broke the hand-rakes, threatened violence to uie people of the house, and 
walked up and down the room in the greatest agitation. At length he ap-i 
proached the door, and turning round exdaimed, ' you d — ^nation villains,! wish 
I had you on board my ship, I'd have you all rammed into one of my stem« 
chasers, and I*d blow all to nell, and be d — d to you.' The captain then flew 
out of the house like a madman, foaming at the mouth, leaving the play-room 
convulsed with laughter. 

'^ On a subsequent occasion. Captain — was losing heavily. He had 
down upon the black, for one * coup/ one himdred poimds. It came * one/ 
he fondly expected to win ; * one,' * apre,' destroyed his hopes. He backed 
it out with seventy pounds, all he had left. The * coup* came off * three> 
two, — ^red wins.' He raved and tore about the room, swearing most bitterly. 
One of the hellites wanted to quiet him. He said, * Pray, sir, don't maKe 
such a noise, you only lost by a " pip" ' — * A pip, you land-lubber !' retorted 
the captain, clenching both his fists and grinning wildly, ^ I wish you may 
aU die of the *pip,' and be d— dto you all, you worse than highwaymen 1* 
and then instanUy strided out of the room."— Vol. ii. pp. 168 — 1 74. » 
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Canadian Dog Train. — The dog train is made of a li^ht fi*ame of wood» 
and covered round with a dressed skin. The part in which the feet go, ia 
lined with furs, and is covered in, like the fore part of a shoe. Its bottoni 
is of plank, about half an inch thick, and some six inches longer than the 
train, and an inch or two wider. In this train a lady is very comfortable, and 
can take a child in her arms, whilst her husband or friend, standing on the 
part of the bottom that projects behind, gives the word to his well-trained 
dogs, who are capable of trotting with this family forty miles in a day. They 
generally wrap up and get well fixed in a room, before a good fire, open the 
door, help the dogs to draw.the train upon the snow, crack the whip, and go. 
In this vehicle visits are constantly paid in winter — or else upon snow shoeSf 
^^M'Kcmiei/s Tour to the Lake9* 
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Lord Mansfield.— -There might be some little afiVctation in Lord Mans* 
fldd^ when lie would sometimes take no notes during a trial ; and it did give 
offence^ when he carelessly took a paper out of his pocket to read^ and seemed 
to pay no attention to what wiis going on ; hut what was the astonishment, 
when he got up^ and in his usual manner asked^ " Have you done?" and 
then would go through a long examination, and recapitulate the whole 
evidence with the strictest accuracy. Even his enemies were struck with 
admiration^ and he had many ; for the tax of enmity was very freely levied 
on his superiority. — Cradoek's Memoirs, Vol IV. 

An Ameaican Indian T^oman Civilized^ and her Daughter. — Mrs. 
Johnson is a genuine Chippeway, without the smallest admixture of white 
blood. She is tall and large> hut uncommonly active and cheerfuL She 
dresses nearly in the costume of her nation — a blue petticoat^ of doth, a 
short-gown of calico, with leggins worked with heads, and moccasins. Her 
hair is black. She plaits and fastens it up behind with a comb. Her eyes 
are black and expressive, and pretty well marked, according to phreno- 
logists, with the development of language. She has fine teeth; indeed her 
face, taken altogether, (with her high cheek-bones, and compressed forehead, 
and jutting brows,) denotes a vigorous intellect and great nrmness of cha- 
racter, and needs only to be seen, to satisfy even a tyro like myself in 
physiognomy, that she required only the advantages of education and society, 
to have placed her upon a level with the most distinguished of her sex. Am 
it is, she is a prodigy. As a wife, she is devoted to her husband — as a 
mother, tender and a£fectionate — as a friend, faithful. She manages her 
domestic concerns in a way that might afifbrd lessons to the better instructed. 
They are rarely exceeded any where — whilst she vies with her generooa 
husband in his hospitality to strangers. She understands, but will not spede 
English. As to influence, there is no chief in the Chippeway nation who 
exercises it, when it is necessary for her to do so, with equal success. This 
has been often tested, but especially at the treaty of cession at this place, in 
1820. Governor Cass, the commissioner, was made fully sensible of her 
power then — for, when every evidence was given that the then pending 
negociation would issue not only by a resistance on the part of the Indians to 
the propositions of the commissioner, but in a serious rupture, she, at this 
critical moment, sent for some of the principal chiefs, directing that they 
should, to avoid the observation of the great body of Indians, make a circuit, 
and meet her in an avenue at the back of her residence ; and there, by her 
luminous exposition of thdr own weakness, and the power of the United 
States, and by assurances of the friendly disposition of the government 
towards them, and of their own mistaken views of the entire object of 
the commissioner, produced a change which resulted, on that same evening, 
in the conclusion of a treaty. ------- 

Her daughter is the wife of H. R. Schoolcraft, Esq. author of travels and 
other works of great merit, and Indian agent at this place. She is a little 

taller and thinner, but in other respects as to figure, resembles Mrs. M r, 

and has her face precisely. Her voice is feeble, and tremulous. Her utter- 
ance is slow and distinct. There is something silvery in it. Mildness of 
expression, and softness, and delicacy of manners, as well as of voice, cha- 
racterize her. She dresses with great taste, and in all respects in the costume 
of our fashionables, but wears leggins of black silk, drawn and ruffled around 
the ankles, resembling those worn by our little girls. I think them orna- 
mental. You woidd never judge, eitner from her complexion, or language, 
or from any other circumstance, that her mother was a Chippeway, except 
that her moderately high cheek bones, her dark and fine eye, and breadth 
of the Jaw, slightly indicate it — and you woidd never believe it, except on 
her own confession, or upon some equally responsible testimony, were you 
to hear her converse, or see her beautiful, and some of them highly finished 
eompositions, in both prose and poetry. You would not bdleve it, not 

l)ecatt6e sudb attaixunents wight not be umTersal^ but because^ jGrom lack 
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of the means necessary for their accomplishment^ Such ctees are so r&re 
Mrs. S. is indehted, mainly to her father, who is doatingly fond of her. 
for her handsome and polished acquirements. She accompanied him some^ 
years ago, and before her marriage, to Europe; and has been the com- 
panion of his solitude, in all that related to mind, for he seems to have 
educated her for the sake of enjoying its exercise. The old gentleman, when 
in Edinburgh, had several prepositions made to him to remain. The duchesg 
of Devonshire, I think it was, would havtt adopted Mrs. Schoolcraft ; and 
several prepositions beside were Qiade to settle upon her wealth and its dis- 
tinctions — and his own friends and connexions joined to keep him among 
them by offers of great magnitude. But he told them he had married the 
daughter of a king in America, and although he appreciated, and was grateful 
for their offers to himself, and Jane, he must decline them, and return to' hia 
wife, who, through such a variety of fortune, had been faithful and devoted 
to him. Mrs. Schoolcraft is, I should judge, about twenty-two years of age, 
-—she would be an ornament to any society ; and with better health, for at 
present she enjoys this great blessing but partially, would take a first rank 
among the best improved, whether in acquirements, in taste, or in the 
graces. — M'Kenney s Tour to the Lakes* 



Delicate Exercise. — *^I have seen," says a recent French traveller, 
" yes, I have myself seen, two young ladies f of Rio) whose countenances 
wore the expression of mildness and benevolence, endeavour, by way of 
pastime, to cut, at a certain distance, with a whip, the face of a negro wnom 
they had ordered not to stir from the spot. This exercise seemed to amuse 
them. I would mention their names, if their father, who came in after the 
first essay, had not severely reprimanded them for their cruelty.— --irog^V 
Narrative of a Voyage round this World, 

American Indian Superstition. — Another difficulty happened not 
long since at this place, and partaking somewhat of the superstitious cha- 
racter of that just related. A moose deer was killed by an Indian in this 
neighbourhood, and brought to this post. It was an unusually large deer, 
and on that account Mr. Morrison prepared a frame for its legs, and a block 
for its head, and stretching its head and legs over these, stuffed the body with 
straw, and put it in the posture of a living deer. For some time afterwards, 
the Indians were unsuccessful in taking the moose. One day, a party of 
them being at this place, one of them got a sight of the stuffed deer, aud re- 
ported it to his companions — when their want of success was immediately 
attributed to the indignity that this one had suffered. The spirit of this deer 
had evinced its displeasure by thwarting their efforts to take more of its 
species, and their first business was to appease it. They all, with one accord^^ 
lit their pipes, and seated themselves round the skin, began to smoke, when 
every now and then, the spirit of the deer would be addressed by the speaker^ 
and its forgiveness asked— and many assurances given that they were not in 
fault. In token of sincerity, they put their pipes in the deer's mouth, that it 
might smoke too; when they separated— consoling themselves with the 
belief that the spirit of the deer was appeased. But Uiey were not reconciled 
to see this mock exhibition of the animal, when to soothe and pacify them, 
Mr. Morrison took it down. When I saw it just now, its hide was unstuffed, 
its horns off, and the frame lying in different parts of the room in which it 
had been standing. The Indians were then perfectly satisfied. — M*Kenney^s 
Tour to the Lakes* 

Dominisipse dixit. — Professor Main waring openly reproved Amald for 
his gross flattery of Hurd in company at Cambridge. Arnsdd said, " I know 
it was so, for my lord has said it. To which Mainwaring replied with anger : 
'^If you have a lord on whose word you implieitlj place your faiths so aayo 
not I."— Croifcc^V Memoirs, Vol IF* 
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Spirit of the Epoch PRscEDiNa the French Revolution.^— Aft 
ihis time it became the fashion for every thing to wear the face of myBtery— - 
an appearance of intrigue. Grave nobles visiting the first floor at noon-day 
from a coach-box instead of going up a staircase from the piazza, ttod 
thinking it a good joke. A person, in appearance a gentleman, drove over a 
child at Hne foot of the Pont Neuf : when stopped, it turned out to be 
Madame D. of the French theatre in regimentals, and this too at noon-day. 
Some reflections were cast on ladies being conveyed from room to room, 
witibout it being known to attendants. This was no unfrequent conceit in 
some great houses : at Mousseaux, the l5uc d'Orleans had a room lighted 
without any apparent windows ; the ceiling was of muslin, through which 
4he light was conveyed, and this room was woimd up, like the stage in Midas, 
to the superior apartment. There was some staircase of the same kind at 
Trianon, and in still better style at Rambouillet, The Diorama in England, 
though lateral^ reminded me of the expedient. — Cradock's Memoirs, Vol IV* 

The Cafusoes — a natural peruque. — ^What gives these mestizoes a 
peculiarly striking appearance, is the excessively long hair of the head, which, 
especially at the end, is half curled, and rises almost perpendicularly from 
the forehead to the height of a foot, or a foot and a naif, thus forming a 
prodigious and very ugly kind of peruke. This strange head of hair, which, 
at first sight, seems more artificial than natural, and almost puts one in mind 
of the "jdica Polonica, is not a disease, but merely a consequence of their 
mixed descent, and is the mean between the wool of the negro and the long; 
ctifi'hair of the American. This natural peruke is often so high, that the 
wearers must stoop low to go in and out of the usual doors of their huts ; the 
thick hair is, besides, so entangled, that all idea of combing it is out of the 
Question. This conformation of the hair gives the Cafusoes a resemblance to 
tne Pupuas in New Guinea. — Modem Traveller, VoL /. 

Sheep-dogs of Brazil. — For the purpose of shepherding a flock of one 
thousand, two cur-dogs are sufficient, bred up in the following mode : — ^Aa 
soon as they are whelped, the lambs of a ewe are killed, the puppies are put 
to her, and she suckles them imtil she becomes habituated to treat them as 
her young, when, upon opening their eyes, and seeing no other benefactor, 
ihey attach themselves to her, and play witib Uie lambs as if they were of the 
same species. Nothing is ever given them to eat ; they are shut in the fold 
with the sheep, and, on obtaining strength and vigour to attend the flock, 
ihey are suflered to go at large, when they abcompany it to the field. In a little 
time, and without more instruction, thev are so familiarized with the sheep, 
Uiat they never separate from them. Wnen it happens that a ewe lamb is m 
the field, and the lamb cannot accompany the mother, inconsequence of its 
not yet having sufficient strength to follow her, one of the dogs watches near, 
and^ if he finds that the lamb cannot follow the mother to the fiock, he car- 
ries it in his mouth, without doing it the least harm. No other animal or 
unknown person can approach the sheep of which these dogs are the guar- 
dians, without the risK of being attacked. The other domestic dogs and 
the hordes of the chimarroe dogs are the greatest enemies to the flock ; against 
them, and the birds of prey, which pick out the eyes of the lambs, the vigi- 
lance of the watch-dogs is requisite. — Hendersons History of Brazil. 

A Lady's Hand Writing. — It had all the neat and elegant charac- 
teristics of a female hand, so easily distinguishable from that of a man, and 
yet so hard to be identified ; so small, and faint, and fiowing, and unlike the 
scrawls of the other sex, still beautiful when scarcely legible. There were 
ihe usual exuberant capitals, the fiourishing heads of the d% and the long, 
curly tails of the ^'s, y s,f% and z's ; the indistinguishable similarity of iSl 
the nve vowels, and the common confusion of n'a and m's with us and w'a. 
Lacy was acquainted with two ladies whose initials were C. L., but why 
either of them should write to him at all, much less so singular a letter, was 
more than he could coxapiehend.'^Herbert Lacy, a Novel, 
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DioGO Alvarez.— 'The first settler in Babia was Diogo Alvarez^ whose 
history, as detailed by Mr. Southey, is romantically interesting. 

^' He was a native of Viana, young and of noble family, wno, with that 
spirit of enterprise which was then common among his countrymen, embarked 
to seek his fortune in strange countries. He was wrecked upon the shoals 
on the north of the bar of Bahia. Part of the crew were lost, others escaped 
that mode of death to suffer one more dreadful ; the natives seized and ate 
them. Diogo saw that there was no other possible chance of saving his life, 
than by making himself as useful as possible to these cannibals He there- 
fore exerted himself in recovering tnings from the wreck, and by such 
exertions succeeded in conciliating their favour. Among other things, he 
was fortunate enough to get on shore some barrels of powder and a musket, 
which he put in order at his first leisure, after his masters were returned to 
their village : and one day, when the opportunity was favourable, brought 
down a bird before them. The women and children shouted Caiamuru ! 
Caramuru ! which signified a man of fire ; and they cried out that he would 
destroy them : but he told the men, whose astonishment had less of fear 
mingled with it, that he would go with them to war, and kill their enemies. 
Caramuru was the name which from thence-forward he was known by. 
They marched against the Tapuyas ; the fame of this dreadful engine went 
before them, and the Tapuyas fled. From a slave, Caramuru became a 
sovereign ; the chiefs of the savages thought themselves happy, if he would 
accept their daughters to be his wives. He fixed his abode upon the spot 
where Villa Velha was afterwards erected, and soon saw as numerous a pro- 
geny as an old patriarch's rising round him. The best families in Bahia 
trace their origin to him. — Modem Traveller, Vol. I, 

Indian Tit-bit. — A Jesuit one day found a Brazilian woman in extreme 
old age, and almost at the point of death. Having catechised her, instructed 
her, as he conceived, in me nature of Christianity, and completely taken 
care of her soul, he began to inquire whether there was any kind t)f food 
which she could take ? " Grandam," said he, " if I were to get you a little 
sugar now, or a mouthful of some of our nice things which we bring from 
beyond sea, do you think you could eat it ? " " Ah, my grandson," said 
the old convert, '^ my stomach goes against every thing. There is but one 
thing which I fancy I could touch. If I had the little hand of alittle tender 
Tapuya boy, I think I could pick the little bones ; but woe is me, there is 
nobody to go out and shoot one for me ! " — Southey*s History of Brazil, 

Extremity at Sea of Hugonot Emigres. — One of these unfortunate 
persons thus describes the sufferings they endured. '* After having devour- 
ed," says he, " all the leather in our vessel, even to the covering of the 
trunks, we thought ourselves approaching to the last moment of our life ; 
but necessity suggested to some one the idea of pursuing the rats and miee^ 
and we had the greater hope of taking them easily, because, having no more 
crumbs, nor any thing to devour, they ran in great numbers, dying of hun- 
ger, through the vessel. We pursued them so carefully, and by so many 
kind of snares, that very few remained. Even in the night we sought them, 
with our eyes open, like rats. A rat was more valued than an ox on land. 
The price rose so high as four crowns. We boiled them in water, with all 
the intestines, which were eaten as well as the body. The paws were not 
omitted, nor the other bones, which we found means to soften. The extre- 
mity was such, that nothing remained but Brazil-wood, the driest of all 
woods, which many, however, in their despair, attempted to chew. Car- 
guilleray du Pont, our leader, holding out one day a piece in his mouth, 
said to me with a deep sigh, '^ Alas, my friend, I have due to me in France 
the sum of four thousand livres ; and would to God, that, after giving a dis- 
charge for the whole, I held in my hand a pennyworth of bread, and a single 
glass of wine ! " Several died of hunger ; and they had begun to form tne 
resolution of devouring each other^ when land appeared in yiew ^-^Modern 
Traveller, Vol. I. 
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Portrait op the Kikg op Prussia atToplitz. — After dinner, at five 
o'clock, you are invited to take a tour to one of the surrounding villages if 
the weather is fine, if not, to the park of Prince Clary. Two lai^e basins^ 
with half-a-dozen swans ; clumps of the finest limes and all sorts of forest-- 
tress, with underwood, exhibit the pure £nglish taste of the noble proprietor. 
There you meet every day, and braving every weather, two persons : the 
first a lank, tall figure, without proportion, striding with paces two yards 
long; a face sullen and gloomy; — his companion, a thin-legged little man^ 
bespattered from head to toot with mud, ana kept in a constant career by his 
mighty foreman. It is the King of Prussia^ who never fails to take, after or 
during rain, these pedestrian exercises, to the no small discomfort of his 
little attendant, the grand chamberlain Prince Wittgenstein, who follows, or 
rather runs after his royal master, breathless, through thick and thin. Daring 
this excursion not a single word is spoken. The sovereign probabl^r-meditates 
on some great improvement in the appearance of his soldiers. It b not two 
weeks since he sent an express from here to Berlin, with orders to change 
the black sword-knots of his soldiers into white. The speed of the courier 
excited considerable alarm not only here, but in Vienna ; but in eight days 
the important secret was manifest. — Austria As It Is, 

HuRD AND Warburton. — I havc mentioned that Hurd and Warhurtoli 
were totally dissimilar. Hurd could read none but the " best things." War- 
burton, on the contrary, when tired with controversy, would send to the 
circulating libraries for baskets-full of all the trash or town, and the bishop 
would laugh by the hour at all the absurdities he glanced at. The learned 
world could never guess from whence the bishop obtained so many low aneo 
dotes ; for his conversation, as well as some of his letters, were at times 
complete comedy. Another instance of contrast between the two bishops :— 
the one would have gone to Bath from Prior Park on a scrub poney : the 
other, when he went from Worcester to Bristol Hot Wells, was attended by 
twelve servants, not from ostentation, but, as he thought, necessary dignity 
annexed to his situation and character. — Cradock's Memoirs, Vol* IV^ 

Fidelity op Servants, — ^We hear much of the thorough-going and 
persevering fidelity of servants, but we must confess we have never in otie 
single instance met with it. In a long intercourse with them, we have found 
that ten shillings in the year would buy and sell the very best of them. And 
in all that intercourse, we aver on the truth and sincerity of an honourable 
person, that we have met with just two individuals in low-life whose vera- 
city we never had any reason to suspect. But we are not so romantic as to 
assert, that we know of a certainty tnat those individuals were incorruptible; 
we merely say, that in the intercourse of twelve months we found no reason 
to suspect the truth of either ; and so rare was the circumstance, that we 
look back, after the lapse of many years, with wonder and respect on such 
rare instances of at least apparent principle. — Elizabeth Evanshaw. 

Marie Antoinette. — The queen was much blamed for a frolic, which 
was to set out suddenly from St. Cloud, and surprise the king, with a small 
party in a common boat to Fontainbleau. They landed, and her majesty was 
conveyed by a double horse to the palace. These jests were not royal ; the 
king however was much diverted with it, but whatever her majesty did was 
watched, and always, if possible, turned to her disadvantage. At Fontain- 
bleau, after supper, when the king had retired, the company played at 
blind man's buff. The clock was put forwards that the king might retire 
and go to bed before his usual hour. When up stairs he examined nis watch 
and inquired the hour of the attendant. Suspecting the trick, he again 
dressed, went down and found the room full^ but the lights were ctdeAj 
put out.— CradocAf'j Memoirs, Vol, IV» 
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The Court of the Emperor op Austria.— The Imperial Burg, tainted 
with the grey hue of age, contrasts strangely with the splendid and 
modern apartments of the Imperial Chancelerie ; but it convinces 
you at once of that imperial pride which prefers a stately ancient re- 
sidence to a more splendid modern one. The interior is magnificent, and 
the pomp and taste of nearly six centuries are here blended in the different 
dresses and exhibitions of this splendid court. A guard of grenadiers on the 
left hand, with four mounted cannons, show you that you are before the 
entrance of the emperor's apartments. A double flight of stairs leads hence 
to a noble staircase from this to the first guard-room, occupied by the German 
and Hungarian guards ; the former dressed as Austrian majors ot the infantry, 
in white coats, with red cuffs and collars, three-cornered hats trimmed with 
gold lace. The Hungarian is the hussar dress, with their tiger-skin kaipaks 
glittering with gold and embroidery, without doubt the most splendid guard in 
the world. Their number is fifty, all of them Hungarian noblemen, who bear 
the rank of premier lieutenants. Their captain is Prince Esterhazy. From 
this dazzling apartment you enter into that of a sort of Pensionaires, dressed 
in yellow and black mixture, of the old Spanish and German costume. From 
this you go into the common saal, or audience-room. The next apartment 
is that of the Imperial pages, dressed in red and silver. A few steps farther 
will bring you to the apartment of the chamberlains, two of whom are 
always in waiting : they are distinguished by a gold bullion on their back, 
and a golden key. Of the sumptuousness of this court personate, you may 
form an idea by the twenty-five body-coachmen, fifty body-footmen, and 
twenty-five body-servants of the chambers attending his majesty. The 
adjoining room is the private cabinet, a simple but costly furnished. chamber, 
with green curtains, in which, leaning with the right hand on a moderate 
mahogany table, there stands a figure of a middle size, but exceedingly lank, 
surmounted by an oblong head, with a couple of larse blue eyes, apparently 
all openness and sincerity but for a sinister twinkling, long and hollow cheeks, 
which seem to have ceded all their flesh to the chin, and a pair of thick 
lips, expressing now and then a good-humoured complacency, with his head 
at times nodding, and again a scowling sullenness. Let your eyes descend 
on a frame most loosely hung together, legs on which four consorts have 
scarcely left an ounce of flesn, boots dangling about a pair of equally ill* 
provided feet, — and you have the descendant of nineteen emperors, and the 
present sovereign of Austria.— .4r«/ritf As It Is, 

Gibbon's Hydraulic Controversy. — About the time that every knight- 
errant was inclined to break a spear on the Gibbonean shield. Sir T. A — e was 
advised to enter the lists, and he informed me that he should engage in a con- 
troversy with Gibbon. '' With Gibbon, sir, about what, his fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters.? " '^ No, about his pump." At that time he was next- 
door neighbour to Mr. Gibbon in Bentinck-street, and there was a pump 
common to both premises, and some wits had furnished Sir Thomas with a 
learned dissertation on the subject. When he first wrote to Gibbon, the great 
historian sent for a workman, but he could find nothing that was amiss with 
the pump ; but the first letter not obtaining an answer. Sir Thomas followed 
it up with a learned " Dissertation on the Origin of Pumps," and favoured 
me with the sight of some copy, which he said, *' If he could obtain no full 
answer he should publish, and he was assured that it would sell." I told him 
" 1 did not doubt it ;" but being intimate with his lady's family, I earnestly 
entreated him to desist. He however pursued the persecution, till Gibbon 
became much annoyed. Some time after, I asked Sir Thomas what became of 
his controversy. " Oh ! " says he, " Gibbon never dared to write an answtr; 
he gave in, and only at last sent a message to desire ' that I should take the 
pump altogether, and do what I pleased with it.' " The Essay on the Pump 
was not ill drawn up either as to elegant style or historical informatioi)^ who- 
crer had been the writer of iU^Cradock'g Memoirs, VoU IF. 
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The £x-king of Sweden. — ^When I passed through Heidelbeigy the 
unfortunate ex-king of Sweden (Count Gustavson) alighted in the same 
hotel where I stopped. He had just left the stage-coacn^ and entered the 
dining-room of the Posthqf, his portmanteau under his arm, dressed plaioy 
and rather poorly, and without a servant. The room was crowded with 
passengers and students; the conversation, though not noisy, yet lively. As 
soon as the ex-monarch entered, a deep respectful silence ensued, the studenti 
left off smoking, and the gentleman who occupied the head of the table rose 
to make place for the distinguished guest. The landlord approached him 
and asked him whether he would not be pleased to hear the band of musi- 
cians, which just entered. He consented, but they were not permitted to 
address him for the petty customary compliment, as it was generally knowa 
that he was very poor, and reduced to the necessity of pawning, at Basle^ 
his ])ortmanteau. There was not a sneer, not the least contempt showo 
towards the dethroned monarch, so reduced in his pecuniary means. A deep 
respect was legible on the countenances of the whole company, as far from 
servile cringing to high-life, as low contempt of fallen greatness. I could 
not help expressing my satisfaction to one of the students, a beautiful, noble, 
and proud-looking young fellow, dressed in a Teutonic costume. " Sir," 
said ne, seriously, '* we would not show so much respect towards the Empe- 
ror of Austria, but Count Gustavson is unfortunate," and raising his voice 
emphatically, '' woe to the wretch who adds to the load of the oppressed 1 ** 
— Austria As It Is, 

Lord Sandwich. — Stretching out his strong legs and arms, whilst playing 
at skittles, Lord Sandwich would exult amazingly, if by chance he was able 
to knock down all nine. His lordship had a way of what Mr. Bates and I 
termed badgering, which was not quite pleasant to all ; I have seen even his 
friend Lord Denbigh excessively annoyed. As for ourselves^ we alwayi 
fought again ; for example, in a large company : " Now here is Cradock; ne 
makes the strangest assertion that you can possibly think of: he says, if a 
man wears a wig he ought to be punctual, but punctuality ought to be dis- 
pensed with if he wears his own hair." — '' My lord, my assertion is, that, if 
your lordship has walked out, you have only to change your scratch for your 
full-dressed wig ; but if I am to dine out, I must sometimes wait hau an 
hour for my hair-dresser." — '' Oh! very well ; then the hair-dresser is to be 
the regulator of your time." Lord S. honoured me with visits for a few 
days at different times in Leicestershire. The dinner hour was fixed ixt 
London^ and some of my company were not a little surprised to find his lord- 
ship holding his watch up to my face, and exclaiming, as he came in : " There, 
Cradock^ you see I am witnin three minutes of my time."— -Croc^^cib i 
Memoirs, Vol, IF. 

Execution at Buenos Ayres. — The criminal who was now about to 
suffer had murdered his friend, while sleeping at his friend's rancho, and 
had threatened the wife with the same fate, unless she resigned herself to his 
will ; she submitted, to save her life : and after living some time in this 
condition, she escaped to Buenos Ayres, and informed against the villain, 
who was shortly afterwards arrested, found guilty, and, being known to have 
committed several murders previously, he was immediately sentenced to 
death. With this knowledge of his brutality, I proceeded to the Plaza de 
Toros, a square of about two hundred yards on each side, in which the bull 
fights were formerly exhibited. An upright post, with a small flat piece of 
board projecting from it for a seat, was fixed into the ground, one yard from 
the wall ; round this the militia formed a semi-circle, at the distance of 
twenty yards ; three military bands were also present, playing solemn music 
In a snort time, a movement among the soldiers announced the commence- 
ment of the fatal ceremony, and we proceeded towards the gates of the guard-* 
house on the north side of the plaza where the criminal was confined. 
Immediately that the gates were opened, we heard the most horrid yells pro^ 
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ceeding from the prison ; and in a few minutes we saw the culprit, carried 
by six soldiers, with his eyes bandaged and his hands tied behind him, 
screaming, and endeavouring to extricate himself from their hold by the 
most frantic struggles : I could not help feeling some pity for his agonies, 
but that feeling was converted into disgust, when I reflected on his crimes, 
and the bodily suffering which he had not hesitated to inflict upon others 
who were his unoffending victims. He continued these yells and struggles 
until the soldiers had carried him to the stake. Here they seated him on the 
flat piece of wood, and fastened him to the upright post with strips of hide ; 
a priest then approached, and, after praying to him for a few minutes, 
retired ; when nine soldiers advanced to within two yards of the criminal. 
At the word of command they cocked their pieces ; up to this moment he 
appeared to have lost all sense — he had sat unmoved, and did not utter a 
groan ; but when the deadly sound of cocking the guns struck his ear, a con- 
vulsive movement visibly shook his frame, and he uttered a final shriek. On 
the further signal from the officer, the soldiers discharged their muskets into 
his head and breast ; and in an instant, his body hung lifeless from the post 
to which it was tied. The soldiers immediately afterwards returned to tneir 
quarters, preceded by the band, playing a lively tune as they left the ground ; 
tne few lookers-on who had assembled to witness the scene retired with them, 
and the body was laid on the ground by the public gaoler, who stripped it of 
its clothes. The balls had passed through the head and heart, and had 
entered the wall behind. The sufferer was a dark mulatto, about six feet 
high, and of a very muscular frame ; his features were regular, and rather 
pleasing ; the wounds were only visible on close inspection, and he lay lis if 
m a pleasant sleep, forming a striking contrast with his previous looks of 
horror. A hearse, drawn by two mules, driven by a postillion, who was 
decorated with a high cocked hat and a pair of long jaclc boots, presently 
came up at full gallop. Into this hearse (an open car) the naked body was 
thrown, and the fellow galloped off^ with his wretched burden. In lees than 
a quarter of an hour after the shots were fired, the Plaza de Torospresented 
its daily appearance of the usual guard, and a few passengers.— J^aumonf'j 
Travels in Buenos Ai/res. 

A Classical Dialogue, oe University Slang.— College life was a 
topic of common interest to the two young men, and they began to discuss 
the comparative merits of the sister universities. The conversation that 
ensued might have astonished an uninitiated listener, who should expect to 
hear English flowing, in its utmost purity, from the lips of two students 
fresh from these celebrated seats of learning. But the English of tfieir halls 
and combination-rooms bears too often a comparative purity with the Latin of 
the schools. Universities have their shibboleth, as well as the ring. These two 
young men were both in their freshman's year, and were rather unnecessa- 
rily proud of their newly-acquired jargon. They talked of men with whom 
they had wined; the factious struggles of "Town" and "Gown;" the ne- 
cessary evils of '* scouts" and " gyps ;" " battles," meaning those of the 
buttery ; and " commons," not the third estate, but of that kind which are 
sometimes called short. Then spake they of their studies. The Cantab 
ridiculed a Johnian, who muzzed hard the last term for a Senior Op., that he 
might stand for the medal, but only got a wooden spoon ; . and the Oxonian 
calmly reproved the presumption of a man who had taken up the poets for his 
" little go," and, after all, was under the line. The administration of 
justice was compared. The case was cited of a Brazen-Nose man who was 
threatened with rustication for merely cutting hall and chapel; and the 
sister university supplied an instance of one who was put out of sizings and^ 
commons for refusing to cap the dean. Various other cases were pr^uced 
and compared, including cnmes not mentioned in the decalogue, and punish- 
ments the names of which are not to be found in Johnson's dictionary.— 
Herbert Lacy, a Novel. 
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BaucB THE Tbatellib. — I became intiniate with Bruce kt Adminl WaI-> 
singham's. " Who," says the intelligent Dr. Dibdin, has not heud ot 
Bruce? His tale wu once Buspccted, but luspicion has buuIc iaio acqui- 
escence of its truth." His accounts militated against some more faTOured 
voyages, of which great pains were talcen to promate the sale. The frientla 
of Bruce indeed produced many proofs of the prejudices that had been ex- 
cited against them ; and 1 rather felt that some facts were industriontlf 
dwelt upon before me, as being intimate with Lord Sandwich. I made a 
direct reply, that I knew that Lord Sandwich (I could not speak as to otboi) 
always meutioned them in terms of the highest admiration. We becamo 
afterwards mnch acquainted; and be showed me the f!ne gold medals of many 
of the Ptolemies of Egypt He waa a large man, and in an evcninR rather 
splendidly dressed ; he bad a most extraordinary complaint, which could 
not be well accounted for: when he attempted to speak, his whole stoaach 
suddenly seemed lo heave like an oi^caa-bellows. He did not wish to make 
any secret about it, but spoke of it as having originated in Abysainia, but 
that it since remained (under various advice) much the same in every climate. 
However, one evening, when he appeared rather agitated, it lasted much 
longer than usual, and was so violent that it alarmed the company.— Crodoct'j 
M^in, Vol. IF. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



The Beggar of the Seas ; or, Belgium in the Time of the Duke of Alba, is pre- 
paring for publicatiop. 

A Pocket Atlas, in Eighty-four Maps, by R. Jennings, illustrative of Modem and 
Ancient Geography ; the first Series showing the different States of Europe, dec, 
agreed on by Congress in 1815, and exhibiting the latest Discoveries : the second 
Series, or Ancient Department, will be compiled from the most esteemed Authorities. 
Engraved by Turner. 

Tales of Passion. By the Author of Gilbert Earle. 

The Roue, a Novel of real Life. 

Mr. M. Brydges is preparing in one volume octavo, A History of the Roman 
Empire under Constantine the Great. 

Life of Jean Bart, a celebrated Naval Chieftain in the time of Louis XIV. being a 
Translation from the French. By the Rev, Edward Mangin, of Bath. 

Mr. Blaquiere has nearly ready a Third Volume on the Affairs of Greece. 

Elements of Mental and Moral Science. By George PayUe, A.M. Resident and 
Theological I'utor of the Blackburn Independent Academy. 

The Fourth and Concluding Volume of Mr. Godwin's History of the Common- 
weallh will soon appear. 

Penelope ; or Love's Labour Lost. 3 vols, post 8vo. 



WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 



Sketches of Modern Greece. 2 vols, post 8vo. 1/, Is. 

Austria As It Is. By an Eye Witness. Post 8vo. 8$. 6d,- 

Pilgrimage in Europe and America ; with an Account of the Discovery of the 
Sources of the Mississippi and Bloody River. By J. C. Beltrami, Esq. 2 vols* 8vo. 
1/. lis. 6d. 

The Oriental Missionary. By the Rev, C. Judkin. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

The Children's Fire Side. A Series of Tales for her own Children. By Isabella 
Jane Towers. 7s. 

The first Two of Four Volumes 8vo. of Hazlitt's Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. 11, 10s. 

The Companion. Part I. li. By Leigh Hunt. Continued in Weekly Nos. 3rf. 

Lord Byron and his Contemporaries. By Leigh Hunt. 3/. 3s. 

Hamiltonian System. The Anabasis of Xenophon, with the Two Translations, 
liteml and free. 8vo. 12s. 

Selections from the best Italian Prose Waters, on the same Plan. 8v<W, 10s. 

Also, on the same Plan, Selections from German Authors. 8vo. 10s. 

Captain Parry's First, Second, and Third Voyages. In Five Pocket Volumes. 20s. 

Elements of Rhetoric. By Richard Whately, D.D. Principal of St. Alban's Hall, 
and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 

Narrative of a Three Years' Residence in Italy, 1819—1822. With Illustrations of 
the Present State of Religion in that Country. 12mo. 7s. 6d, 
• Journal of a Residence and Tour in Mexico, in the Year 1826, with some Account 
of the Mines of that Country. By Captain George Lyon, R.N. F.R.S. D.C.L. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 18s. 

Narrative of an Attempt to Reach the North Pole, by means of travelling over the 
Ice in Sledge-Boats, in the Year 1827. With Plates and Charts. By Captain 
W. E. Parry, R.N. F.R.S. &c. Conmiandar of the Expedition. 4to. 2L 2*. 

Proceedings of the Expedition to Explore the Northern Coast of Africa, in 1821 
and 22. With Plates, Maps, &c. By Captain F. W. Beechey, R.N. and H. W. 
Beechey, Esq. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

The Establishment of the Turks in Europe. An Historical Discourse. Post 
8vo. 5s* 6d, 

1'he Present State of the Island of Sardinia. By Captain William Henry Smyth, 
R.N. K.S.S. F.R.S. F.S.A. and Memb. of the Astron. Soc. of London. With 
numerous Plates. 8vo. 16s. 

The Present State of Hayti, (St. Domingo,) with Remarks on its Agriculture, 
Commerce, Laws, Religion, Finances, and Population, &c. By James Franklin, Esq, 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

The Aanalfl of Jamaica* By the Rev* George Wilson Bridges, AJVI. Member of 
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tbeUniTeTiiCieH of Oxford andUtrcclit, and Rector of the Fariih of St. Ann, i 
S *oU. Bvo. Vol. I. iSi. 

A Setond Series of the Fairy Legeodi of the Soulh of Ireland. With Copj 
and Wood Engra*ingB. 3 vols. f. c»p Bm. 16i. 

Deicriplion of lie Circus lituated on the Via Appia, near Rome, wi' 
Account of tlie Cicceoaian Games. By tjie Eer. R. ButgeH. Post 8vo. 9i 

Stalemeat by the Council of the L'niteiaity of Loadoa, eipiaoatory of thi 
and OWectB of the InstituliDii. Btq. Si. 

Lb Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieii, con Comento Analitico. Di • 
Rosiette, 8*0. Vol. II. SOt, . 

A History of France, with Conversationa at the end of each Chapter. For 
of Young Persons. By Mrs. Markham, Author of the History of England, 
nameroDS Wood ERgiavinga. illusDBtiTe of the pn^iesnie Changes in K 
Cnsloms, Dre», &c. 3 Tots. J2mo. 16s. 

ElemenlB of Algebraical Notation and Eipanaion. By the Rev. George Walki 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Head Maater of the Gianunar 
I^eds. ISmo. 

Ilie Annuel Peerage, for the Year 189S. i pocket vols. 12. 

Popular Lectures oa the Steam Engine : in trbich its Construction snd O 
are farAiliirly Explained ; with an Historical Sketch of its Iniention and pre 
ImproTement. By the Rev. D. Lardner, LL. D. With Twelve Plates, 
beaatiful Eugcaving of the Statue of Mr. Watt, 7i.-6dt 
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' COLUMBUS. 

A History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher ColumbuB. By Washington 
Irving. 4 vols. 8vo. London. Murray. 3828. 

Mr. Irving has here written an agreeable book ; somewhat too 
prolix, and in many places feeble ; but, on the whole, four pleasant 
volumes, which would be much pleasanter if they were only three. 
The chief and pervading fault of the book is that absence of all manly 
opinion — that skinless sensitiveness, that shuddering dread of giving 
offence, by which all the former productions of this writer are marked. 
In a book of tales and essays this defect, though sometimes Itiughable, 
is seldom offensive ; but in a work aspiring to the rank of history, it 
is felt strongly in every chapter. 

There certainly has been no lack of research in the preparation of 
this work ; but its result has scarcely brought any thing more to light 
than had already been recorded, and in our own language, by 
Robertson and many others. The principal additions, as regards 
interest and value, consist of a series of papers, filling the greater 
part of the last volume, on contemporary and collateral persons and 
events, which influenced, or are illustrative of, the voyages of Columbus. 
These have by far more novelty than the narrative part of the work, 
and are written with more liveliness and spirit. We shall, however, 
begin at the beginning; and give our readers a general idea of the 
contents of these volumes from first to last. 

The account of the early part of the life of Columbus is necessarily 
very imperfect. There are, in fact, no materials from which to como 
to any clear conclusion on the subject. The utmost that Mr. Irving 
has been able to give us is little naore than conjecture. His narrative 
first assumes the form of authentic history on the arrival of Columbus 
at Lisbon, about the year 1470, when he was between thirty-four and 
thirty-five years of age. His personal appearance at this date is thus 
described : — 

'' Columbus arrived at Lisbon about the year 1470. He was at that time 
in the full vigour of manhood, and of an engaging presence. Minute de- 
Bcriptions are given of his person by his sou Fernando, by Las Casas, and 
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others of his contemporaries. According to these accounts^ he was tall, weD- 
formcd, muscular, and of an elevated and dignified demeanour. His visa^ 
was long, and neither full nor meagre ; his complexion fair and freckled, and 
inclined to ruddy ; his nose aquiline ; his check-bones were rather high, his 
eyes light-grey, and apt to enkindle ; his whole countenance had an air of 
authority. His hair, in his youthful days, was of a light colour : but care 
and trouble, according to Las Casas, soon turned it grey, and at thirty years 
of age it was quite wnite. He was moderate and simple in diet and apparel, 
eloquent in discourse, engaging and a£&ble with strangers, and of an ami- 
ableness and suavity in domestic life that strongly attadied his household to 
his person. His temper was naturally irritable ; but he subdued it by the 
magnanimity of his spirit, comporting himself with a courteous and gentle 

gravity, and never indulging in any intemperance of language. Throughout 
is life he was noted for a strict attention to the offices of religion, observing 
rigorously the fasts and ceremonies of the church ; nor did his piety consist 
in mere forms, but partook of that. lofty and solemn enthusiasm with which 
his whole character was strongly tinctured." — ^Vol. i. pp. 40, 41. 

Columbus married at Lisbon, and became naturalized in Portugal. 
He continued to lead a sea-faring life, accompanying several of the 
expeditions to the coast of Guinea. The Portuguese were at this 
period the great navigators of the time : they were in high repute for 
the discoveries, chiefly along the African coast, that they had already 
made ; and the world looked to them for continued enterprises of the 
same nature. Prince Henry, the great patron and fosterer of navi- 
gation, was now dead ; but his spirit of enterprise had survived hioij 
and was still at work among his countrymen. 

Columbus shared largely in the devotion to these objects, by which 
he was surrounded. His mind was naturally of an active, eager, and 
even enthusiastic cast ; and his attention had, from early youth, been 
devoted almost undividcdly to nautical and cosmographical subjects. 
Indeed, his chief means of support, while on shore, was the making maps 
and charts, a trade at that time in much esteem, and considerably 
lucrative. Moreover he had married the daughter of a man very much 
distinguished in navigation — Bartolomeo MoSis de Palestrello, an 
Italian, who had been one of the foremost navigators under Prince 
Henry, and had been governor of Porto Santo, which island he had 
colonized. He had left behind him many charts, journals, and other 
papers relating to his voyages, and these his widow freely communicated 
to her son-in-law. 

The first ideas of his subsequent discoveries would seem to have 
arisen in the mind of Columbus about this time. He went to reside 
with his wife in the island of Porto Santo, which had not very long 
been discovered ; and was thus thrown into constant contact with 
persons going to and returning from the district in which the course 
of discovery then lay — namely, the coast of Africa. Moreover the 
prosecution of his labours in cosmography — his constant comparing of 
various maps and charts — and his communications with learned men 
upon these subjects— caused his mind to be continually at work upon 
the various nautical and geographical points which they embrace. The 
makers of maps and charts were, in those days, in high esteem among 
the learned, and enjoyed a large share of their confidential cor-v 
respondence. At an early period after Columbus's coming to Lisbon, 
he became engaged in correspondence with Paulo Toscanelli, of 
Florence, one of the most scientific men of the age, who contributed 
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largely to fortifying the opinion of Columbus as to the existence of 
lands to the West — and who may be considered as one of the most 
influential supporters of his design to go to seek them. 

To the circumstances we have already mentioned, Columbus added 
the study of geographical authors, ancient and modern. The popular 
rumours of the existence of islands in the Atlantic, (chiefly caused, as 
it is now supposed, by atmospherical delusions, one of which almost 
constantly cheated the eye at the Canaries,) — these rumours received, 
in the somewhat heated imagination of Columbus, support from the 
story of Antilla, a great island said to have been discovered in the 
ocean by the Carthagenians, and the fabled Atalantis of Plato. But 
as we in fend to offer a few comments upon the theory which Columbu^ 
formed, we will give Mr. Irving'p statement of it at length : — 



<t 



It has been attempted, in the preceding chapters, to show how Columbus 
was gradually kindled up to his grand design by the spirit and events of the 
times in which he lived. His son Fernando, however, undertakes to furnish 
the precise data on which his father's plan of discovery was founded. ' He 
does this,* he observes, ' to show from what slender argument so great a 
scheme was fabricated and brought to light ; and for the purpose of satisfying 
those who may desire to know distinctly the circumstances and motives which 
led his father to undertake this enterprise.* 

" As this statement was formed from notes and documents found among 
his father's papers, it is too curious and interesting not to deserve particular 
mention. In this memorandum he arranged the foundation of his father's 
theory under three heads. 1. The nature of things. 2. The authority of 
learned writers. 3. The reports of navigators. 

'^ Under the first head, he set down as a fundamental principle, that the 
earth was a terraqueous sphere or globe, which mieht be traveUed round 
from east to west, and that men stood foot to foot, wnen on opposite points. 
The circumference from east to west, at the equator, Columbus divided^ 
according to Ptolemy, into twenty-four hours of fifteen degrees each, making 
three hundred and sixty degrees. Of these he imagined, comparing the globe 
of Ptolemy with the earlier map of Marinus of Tyre, that fifteen ho\irs had 
been known to the ancients, extending from the Straits of Gibraltar, or rather 
from the Canary Islands, to the city of Thins in Asia, a place «et down as 
at the eastern limits of the known world. The Portuguese nad advanced the 
western frontier by the discovery of the Azores and Cape de Verde Islands, 
equal to one hour more. There remained, according to the estimation of 
Columbus, eight hours, or one-third of the circumference of the earth, 
unknown and unexplored. This space might, in a great measure, be filled 
up by the eastern regions of Asia, which might extend so far as nearly to 
surround the globe, and to approach the western shores of Europe and Africa. 
The tract of ocean, intervening between these continents, he observes, would 
be less than might at first be supposed, if the opinion of Alfranganus, the 
Arabian, were admitted, who gave to the earth a smaller circumference, by 
diminishing the size of the degrees, than did other cosmographers ; a theory 
to which Columbus seems at times to have given faith. Granting these 
premises, it was manifest, that, by pursuing a d&ect course from east to west^ 
a navigator would arrive at the extremity of Asia, and discover any inter-* 
vening land. 

'^ Under the second head, are named the authors whose writings had weight 
in convincing him that the intervening ocean could be but of moderate 
expanse, and easy to be traversed. Among these, he cites the opinion of 
Aristotle, Seneca, and Pliny, that one might pass from Cadiz to tne Indies 
in a few days ; of Strabo, also, who observes, that the ocean surrounds the 
earth, bathing on the east the shores of India ; on the west, the coasts of 

U2 
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Spain and Mauritania ; so that it is easy to nayigate*from one to the other on 
the same parallel. " 

" In corroboration of the idea^ that Asia, or, as he always terms it^ India* 
stretched far to the east, so as to occupy the greater part of the unexplored 
space, the narratives are cited of Marco Polo and John Mandeville. TThese 
travellers had visited, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the remote 
parts of Asia, far beyond the regions laid down by Ptolemy ; and their 
accounts of the extent of that continent to the eastward, had a great effect in 
convincing Columbus that a voyage to the west, of no long duration, would 
bring him to its shores, or to the extensive and wealthy islands which lie 
adjacent. The information concerning Marco Polo, is probably derived 
from Paulo Toscanelli, a celebrated doctor of Florence, already mentioned, 
with whom Columbus corresponded in 1474, and who transmitted to him a 
copy of a letter which he had previously written to Fernando Martinez, a 
learned canon of Lisbon. This letter maintains the facility of arriving at 
India by a western course, asserting the distance to be but four thousand 
miles, in a direct line from Lisbon to the province of Mangi, near Cathay^ 
since determined to be the northern coast of China. Of this country he gives 
a magnificent description, drawn from the work of Marco Polo. He adds, 
that m the route lay the islands of Antillo and Cipango, distant from each 
other only two hundred and twenty-five leagues, abounding in riches, and 
offering convenient places for ships to touch at, and obtain supplies on 
the voyage. 

'^ Under the third head are enumerated various indications of land in the 
west, which had floated to the shores of the known world. It is curious to observe 
how, when once the mind of Columbus had become heated in the inquiry, 
it attracted to it every corroborating circumstance, however vague and trivial. 
He appears to have been particularlv attentive to the gleams of information 
derived from veteran mariners, who had been employed in the recent voyages 
to the African coasts ; and also from the inhabitants of lately discovered 
islands, placed, in a manner, on the frontier posts of geographical knowledge. 
All these are carefully noted down among his memorandums, to be 
collocated with the facts and opinions already stored up in his mind."— 
Vol. i. pp. 52 — 57. 

Now, it is curious, that in this enumeration of the reasons which 
influenced Columbus's opinion, no mention is made of his idea that 
the globe needed balance, and that therefore undiscovered lands must 
exist to the West: or, rather, it is curious that this latter opinion 
should ever have been attributed to him, by such men too as Dr. 
Robertson; inasmuch as it is incompatible with Columbus's real 
belief — viz. that the world was smaller than it really is by the width 
of the Pacific Ocean, and that he should reach Asia at the spot where 
he did reach America. The credit given to Columbus on this score 
has always seemed to u& exaggerated and undeserved. Judging from 
" a foregone conclusion,*' profiting by present knowledge, the doctrine 
of balances has been attributed to Columbus, who never thought of, 
or needed, such a theory — seeing that he believed Cuba to be the 
extremity of Asia^to his dying day. In this statement, the life of the 
admiral, by his son, is quoted as the direct authority ; and yet this 
life was equally open to others who, in their love of system, have 
fallen into the error we have just exposed. 

When Columbus had once thoroughly digested and moulded his 
theory, it is perfectly true, as Mr. Irving says, that he " never spoke of it 
with the slightest doubt or hesitation, but with as much certainty as if 
his eyes had beheld the promised land." Now we can very well under- 
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stand how this positiveness on a subject which, manifestly, was one of 
speculation, may have contributed to the notion which long prevailed 
at the Spanish court concerning him — that he was a visionary en- 
thusiast, who, by constantly dwelling on one subject, had given to the 
phantoms of his mind the substance of realities. But how can Mr. 
Irving talk of " the glorious result having established the correctness 
of the opinion of Columbus." Was his opinion correct ? He expected 
to find India seven or eight hundred leagues west of the Canaries. Is 
that correct ? He believed Hispaniola to be Japan, and Cuba to be 
China. Is that correct? In point of fact, he did not sail to discover 
new lands at all ; but a new route to old lands. While the Portuguese 
were pottering along the coast of Africa, to get to India by sailing 
round its extremity, he wished and projected to forestall them, and to 
arrive there by a shorter and easier route, by sailing directly to the 
west. Dr. Robertson, in noticing the accidental discovery of Brazil 
a few years later, by the Portuguese fleet fitted out to profit by the 
discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, says, 
" Columbus's discovery of the New World was the eflFort of an active 
genius, guided by experience, and acting upon a regular plan, executed 
with no less courage than perseverance. But, from this adventure of 
the Portuguese, it appears that chance might have accomplished that 
great design which it is now the pride of human reason to have formed 
and perfected."* Now, human reason never did any such thing: 
human reason was totally wrong ; the " design it formed," but never 
" perfected," was, that the East Indies were where the West are: 
or rather, that Asia stood where the country now called America in 
fact stands. In seeking this illusion, Columbus stumbles upon a 
magnificent reality. But he no more projected the discovery of the 
New World as such, than did Pedro de Cabral that of Brazil, when, 
on his way to India, he stretched to the westward, to avoid the calms 
on the coast of Guinea. 

Columbus having once fallen into his grand error concerning the 
size of the earth, and believing the eastern coast of Asia to be within 
the distance of a moderate voyage to the west, stored his mind with 
all the grandiloquent and exaggerated accounts of those regions that 
were then extant. Among the chief of these was the work of Marco 
Polo, a Venetian, who, in the thirteenth century, had penetrated to 
China, of which country, and all the surrounding regions, he wrote on 
his return a most gorgeous account. There is a very entertaining notice 
both of Marco Polo and his work, in the Appended Illustrations of 
which we have already spoken. As this work was almost a text-book 
of Columbus, we shall extract some parts of Mr. Irving's account of it 
before we go farther : — 

" The work of Marco Polo is stated by some to have been originally 
written in Latin, though the most probable opinion is that it was written in 
Italian. Copies of it in manuscript were multiplied and rapidly circulated ; 
translations were made into various languages, until the invention of printing 
enabled it to be widely diffused throughout Europe. 

" In the course of these translations and successive editions, the original 
text, according to Purchas, has been much vitiated, and it is probable many 
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extravagances in numbers and measurements^ with which Marco Polo !s 
charged, may be the errors of translators and printers. 

" When tne work first appeared, it was considered by some as made up of 
fictions and extravagances ; but Vossius assures us that it was at one time 
highly esteemed among the learned. — 

'' Kamusio thinks that a great part of the third book was collected bv him 
from narrations of mariners of the Indian seas. Athanasius Kircher is at a 
loss to know why he makes no mention of the great wall of China^ which hn 
must have passed, uhUfs he visited that country by water. 

'^ The most probable opinion given concerning him is^ that he really visited 
part of the countries which he describes, and collected ipformation froni 
various sources concerning the others ; that he kept no regular journal^ but 
after his return &omc composed his work from various memorandums^ and 
from memory. Thus what he had seen and what he had heard became 
mixed up in his mind ; and floating fables of the Kast were noted down with 
as much gravity and authority as well ascertained facts. Much has been 
said of a map brought from Cathay by Marco Polo, which was preserved in 
the convent of St. Michael de Marano in the vicinity of Venice, and in which 
the Oapc of Good Hope, and the island of Madagascar, were indicated ; 
countries which the Portuguese claim the merit of having discovered two 
centuries afterwards. It has been suggested also that Columbus had visited 
the convent and examined the map, from whence he derived some of his ideas 
concerning the coast of India. According to llamusio, however, who had 
been at the convent, and was well acquainted with the prior of it, the map 
preserved there was one copied by a friar from the original one of Marco 
Folo^ and many alterations and additions had since been made by other 
hands, so that for a long time it lost all credit with judicious people, until^ in 
company with the work of Marco Polo, it was found in the main to agree 
with his descriptions. The Cape of Good Hope was doubtless among the 
alterations made subsequent to the discoveries of the Portuguese. Columbus 
makes no mention of this map, which he most probably would have done 
had he seen it. He seems to have been entirely guided dv the one furnished 
by Paulo Tuscanelli, and which was apparently projected after the original 
map, or after the descriptions of Marco Polo and the maps of the Ptolemy. 

" When the attention of the world was turned towards the remote parts of 
Asia in the fifteenth century, and the Portuguese were making their attempts 
to circumnavigate Africa, tne narration of Marco Polo again rose to notice. 
This, with the travels of Nicolo le Conte, the Venetian, and of Hieronimo 
da San Stefano, a Genoese, are said to have aflforded the information by which 
the Portuguese guided themselves in their voyages. 

'* Above all, the influence which the work of Marco Polo had over the 
mind of Columbus gives it particular interest and importance. It was 
evidently an oracular work with him. He is supposed to have had a manu- 
script copy by him. He frequently quotes it ; and on his voyages, supposing 
himself to be on the Asiatic coast, he is continually endeavouring to discover 
the islands and main lands described in it, and to find the famous Cipango. 

'^ It is proper therefore to specify some of those places, and the manner in 
which they are described by tne Venetian traveller, that the reader may more 
fully understand the anticipations which were haunting the mind of 
Columbus in his voyages among the West Indian islands, and along the coast 
of Terra Firma. 

*^ The principal residence of the great khan, according to Marco Polo, was 
in the city of Cambalu, (since ascertained to be Pekin,) in the province of 
Cathay. This city, he says, was twenty-four miles square, and admirably 
built. It was impossible, according to Marco Polo, to describe the vast 
amount and variety of merchandise and manufactures brought there; it 
would seem as if there were enough to furnish the universe. - 

*^ But though Marco Polo is magnificent in his description of the province 
of Cathay and its imperial city of Carobalu, he outdoes himself when he comes 
to describe the province of Mangi. This province is supposed to be the 
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southern part of China. It contained^ he says, twelve hundred cities. The 
capital Quinsai, supposed to he the city of Hang-cheu, was twenty-five 
miles from the sea ; hut communicated hy a river, with a port situated on the 
sea-coast, and had great trade with India. 

'* The name Quinsai, according to Marco Polo, signifies the city of heaven : 
he says he has heen in it, and examined it diligently, and affirms it to he the 
largest in the world; and so it undoubtedly is, if the measurement of the 
traveller is to be taken for truth. He declares that it is one hundred miles in 
circuit;* that it is built upon little islands like Venice, and has twelve 
thousand stone bridges,t the arches of which are so high that the largest 
vessels can pass under them without lowering their masts. It has three 
thousand baths. It has six hundred thousand families. It abounds with 
magnificent houses, and has a lake thirty miles in circuit within its walls, on 
the banks of which are superb palaces 9f people of rank.. The inhabitants of 
Quinsai are very voluptuous, and indulge in all kinds of luxuries and delights^ 
particularly the women, who are extremely beautiful. There are many 
merchants and artisans ; but the masters do not work, they employ servants 
to do all their labour. The province of Wangi was conquered by the great 
khan, who divided it into nine kingdoms, appointing to each a tributary King. 
He drew from it an immense revenue, for the country abounded in gold, 
silver, silks, sugars, spices, and perfumes. 

*' Fifteen hundred miles from the shores of Mangi, in the ocean, lay the 
great island of Zipangri, or as Columbus writes it, Cipango, and which is 
supposed to be Japan. Marco Polo describes it as abounding in gold, which 
however the king seldom permits to be transported out of the island. The 
king has a magnificent palace, covered with plates of gold, as in other countries 
the roofs of the palaces are covered with sheets of lead or copper. The 
halls and chambers are likewise covered with gold ; the windows adorned 
with it ; the very floors paved with it, sometimes In plates of the thickness 
of two fingers. The island also produces vast quantities of the largest and 
finest pearls, together with a variety of precious stones, so that in fact it 
abounds in riches. The great khan made several attempts to conquer this 
island, but in vain ; whicn is not to be wondered at if what Marco Polo 
relates be true, that the inhabitants had certain stones of a charmed virtue 
tied to their arms, which, through the power of diabblical enchantments, 
rendered them invulnerable. The island of Cipango was an object of diligent 
search to Columbus. 

'^ About the island of Zipangi, or Cipango, and between it and the coast of 
Mangi, the sea, according to ^larco Polo, is studded with small islands, to 
the number of seven thousand four hundred and fprty-eight, of which the 
greater part are inhabited. There is not one which does not produce odo- 
riferous trees, and perfumes in abundance. Columbus thought himself at 
one time in the midst of these islands. 

" These are the principal places described by Marco Polo, which occur in 
the letters and journals of Columbus. The island of Cipango was the first 
land he expected to make, and he intended to visit afterwards the province 
of INIangi, and to seek the great khan in this city of Cambalu in the province 
of Cathay. 

" Unless the reader bears in mind these sumptuous descriptions of Marco 
Polo, of countries teeming with wealth, and cities whose very domes and 



* " Rlandevillc*, speaking of Cambalu, says it is ten miles of Lombardy in circuit, 
whic-h makes eight miles." 

t ** -Anoihcr blunder in translation has drawn upon Marco Polo the indignation of 
George Hornius, who, in his Origin of America, iv. 3, exclaims, • Who can believe 
all that he says of the city of Quinsay? As for example, that it has stone bridges 
twelve thousni)d miles high ! ' &c. It is probable that many of the exaggerations in 
the accounts of Marco Polo are in fact the errors of his translators. Mandcville, 
speaking of this same city, which he calls Cansai, says it is built on the sea like Veoicet 
and has one thousand two hundred bridges, on each of which is a tower." 
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palaces flamed with gold, he will have but a faint idea of the splendid antid- 
pations of Columbus, when he discovered^ as he supposed^ the extremity 
of Asia. 

^^ It was this confident expectation of soon arriving at these countries^ and 
realizing the accounts of the Venetian, that induced him to hold forth thoie 
promises of immediate wealth to the sovereigns which caused so much dis- 
appointment, and brought upon him the frequent reproach of exciting false 
hopes and indulging in wilful exaggeration.' — ^Vol. iv. pp. 293 — 303. 

It appears that the project for arriving, by a brief voyage, at these 
realms of riches, lay some years in the mind of Columbus, without his 
making any very decided effort to carry it Into execution. It seemSy 
from the correspondence between him and Paulo Toscanelli of Florence, 
that he had conceived the idea so early as 147-1 ; and it is eight or 
nine years after this period that we find him making proposals to 
John II. of Portugal on the subject. Here his offers met with a cool 
and even treacherous reception. At first, the expense, the hazard, 
and the natural preference to follow out the path on which they had 
so successfully begun, along the coast of Africa, induced the court of 
Portugal to listen but coolly to the scheme of Columbus. But on its 
beinnf submitted to some of the council, it is asserted that Cazadilla, 
bishop of Ceuta, advised that the details of the plan, with the charts 
and other documents relating to it, should be demanded of Columbus, 
as though with a view to consult upon them — while, in fact, a vessel 
should be dispatched secretly to follow the prescribed route, and to 
ascertain whether the theory had any foundation in fact. This 
treacherous plan was executed. A vessel was despatched by way of 
the Cape de Verde Islands, which, after standing to the westward for 
some days, and seeing nothing but sea and sky, naturally gave the 
thing up in despair, as a wild and extravagant project. 

Columbus, on discovering the plot which had been practised against 
him, was indignant; and refusing to enter into a new negociation, 
which it is said John II. was ready to open with him, set off for Spain. 
His wife was dead, he was a citizen of the world, and Portugal was uo 
longer his country. This was in the year 1484.* 

For about a year after this there are no traces of Columbus. Many 
writers think he went to Genoa, his native place. It is said also that 
he proceeded to Venice. All this, however, lies hidden in great 
obscurity, and it now signifies but little. His first appearance in 
iSpain is picturesquely given by Mr. Irving ; we shall therefore extract 
it as it stands : — 

" It is interesting to notice the first arrival of Columbus in that country, 
which was to become the scene of his glory, and which he was to render so 
powerful and illustrious by his discoveries. In this we meet with one of 
those striking and instructive contrasts which occur in his eventful history. 

*^ The first trace we have of him in Spain, is in the testimony furnished a 

* It was about tliis time that lie dispatched Lis celebrated brother, Bartholomew 
Columbus, to England, to make similar proposals to Henry VII. Captivity and other 
delays long prevented his reaching England, and then his poverty was such that he 
was a long time before he could fit himself to appear at court. During this time, he 
also supported himself by making maps and charts. At last he laid his plans before 
Henry, who, in the most extraordinary contradiction to his paltry and penurious 
character, seems to have received them with great encouragement. But as Bartho- 
lomew returned to Spain, he heard at Paris of the successful anival of his brother 
from bis first voyage. 
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few years after his deaths in the celehrated lawsuit hetween his son Don 
Diego and the crown, by Garcia Fernandez^ a physician resident in the little 
sea-port of Palos de Moguer^ in Andalusia. About half a league from that 
town stood, and stands at the present day, an ancient convent of Franciscan 
friars, dedicated to Santa Maria de Rabida. According to the testimony of 
the physician, a stranger on foot, accompanied by a young boy, stopped one 
day at the gate of the convent, and asked of the porter a little bread and 
water for his child. While receiving this humble refreshment, the prior of 
the convent. Friar Juan Parez de Marchena, happening to pass by, was struck 
with the appearance of the stranger, and observing from nis air and accent 
that he was a foreigner, entered into conversation with him, and soon learned 
the particulars of his story. That stranger was Columbus, accompanied by 
his young son Diego. Whence he had come from does not clearly appear; 
that he was in destitute circumstances is evident from the mode of his way- 
faring ; he was on his way to the neighbouring town of Huelva, to seek his 
brother-in-law, who had married a sister of his deceased wife.* 

^' The prior was a man of extensive information. His attention had been 
turned, in some measure, to geographical and nautical science, probably from 
his vicinity to Palos, the inhabitants of which were among the most enter- 
prising navigators of Spain, and made frequent voyages to the recently dis- 
covered islands and countries on the African coast. He was greatly interested 
by the conversation of Columbus, and struck with the grandeur of his views. 
It was a remarkable occurrence in the monotonous life of the cloistered monk, 
that a man of such singular character, intent on so extraordinary an enter- 
prise, should apply for bread and water at the gate of his convent. He 
detained^ him as his guest, and diffident of his own judgment, sent for a 
scientific friend to converse with him : that friend was Garcia Fernandez, 
the physician of Palos, the same who furnishes this interesting testimony. 
Fernandez was equally struck with the appearance and conversation of the 
stranger. Several conferences took place at the old convent, and the project 
of Columbus was treated with a deference in the quiet cloisters of La Rabida, 
which it had in vain sought amidst the bustle and pretension of court-sages 
and philosophers. Hints, too, were gathered among the veteran msCriners of 
Palos, which seemed to corroborate his theory. One Pedro de Velasco, an old 
experienced pilot of the place, affirmed that nearly thirty years before, in 
the course of a voyage, he was carried by stress of weather so far to the 
north-west, that Cape Clear, in Ireland, lay to the east of him. Here, 
though there was a strong wihd blowing from the west, the sea was perfectly 
smooth, a remarkable circumstance, which he supposed to be produced by 
land lying in that direction. It being late in August, however, he was 
fearful of the approach of winter, and did not venture to proceed on the 
discovery. 

*' Fray Juan Perez possessed that hearty zeal in friendship, which carries 
good wishes into good deeds. Being fully persuaded that the proposed 
enterprise would be of the utmost importance to the country, he offered to 
give Columbus a favourable introduction at court, and he advised him by all 
means to repair thither, and make his propositions to the Spanish sovereigns. 
Juan Perez was on intimate terms witn Fernando de Talavera, prior of the 
monastery of Prado, and confessor to the queen, a man high in royal con- 
fidence, and possessing great weight in public affairs. To him, he gave 
Columbus a letter, strongly recommending the adventurer and his enterprise 
to the patronage of Talavera, and requesting his friendly intercession with 
the king and queen. As the influence of the church was paramount in the 
court of Castile, and as Talavera, from his situation as confessor, had the 
most direct and confidential communication with the queen, every thing was 
expected from his mediation. In the mean time. Fray Juan Perez took 



* " Probably Pedro Correa, already mentioned, from whom he had received -lafor- 
matioa of signs of land in the west, obserred near Paerto Santo/' 
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charge of the youthful son of ColumbuR, to maintain and educate him at hu 
convent. The zeal of this worthy man, thus early enkindled, never cooled ; 
and many years afterwards, in the day of his success, Columbus looks back 
through the brilliant crowd of courtiers, prelates, and philosophers^ who 
claimed the honour of having patronised his enterprise, and points to this 
modest friar, as one who had been most effectually its friend. He remained 
at the convent until the spring of 1476, when the court arrived in the ancient 
city of Cordova, where the sovereigns intended to assemble their troops, and 
make preparations for a spring campaign against the Moorish kingdom of 
Granada. Elated then with fresh hopes, and confident of a speedy audiencej 
on the strength of the letter to Fernando de Talavera, Columbus bade fare- 
well to the worthy prior of La llabida, leaving with him his child^ and set 
out, full of spirits, wr the court of Casdle." — Vol. i. pp. 95 — 100. 

In Spain Columbus had most eminently to prove the truth of 
the axiom — 

'' TVhat hell it is in suing long to bide: " 

For above six years he underwent all the miseries of protracted 
hope, and of seeing some sudden circumstance dash his expectations 
at what promised to be their moment of fruition. Ridicule from the 
light and vain — sneers and more grave rebukes from the learned — mis- 
representations from the malevolent — and adverse opinion from nearly 
all — such constituted the treatment which Columbus underwent at 
the court of Ferdinand and Isabella. Some thought him a mere 
enthusiast; and this idea was fortified by the circumstance of religious 
fanaticism mingling largely with the enthusiasm of the subject of his 
immediate solicitation. One of the points that he urged strongly, was 
the wealth which would accrue from his undertaking ; and, as if there 
needed any additional inducement to obtain it, he proposed that 
the fruits of the new discoveries should be expended upon a new 
crusade for the recovery of the holy sepulchre ! This, certainly, could 
not be openly sneered at in the court of the nevvly-declared Most 
Catholic King: but we can perfectly understand that even there, 
and indeed in the bosom of the Most Catholic King himself, such 
a supplement to a scheme which must then have appeared at the 
least enthusiastic, might have added greatly to the apparent wildness 
and groundlessness of the whole design. Others again believed 
him to be an unprincipled adventurer, whose only object was to 
obtain the profits arising from the necessary outfit, and who knew 
little and cared nothing about the ultimate object which he held out. 

Mr. Irving constantly repeats on the subject of some of Columbus's 
fanatical and erroneous opinions, that we must not judge of him 
according to the knowledge of these more enlightened days. But 
neither ought we to judge of those who are designated his enemies by 
that standard. We now know that there are lands to the west : but 
we cannot go along with Mr. Irving in reprobating both the sense and 
the feeling of every member of the Spanish court in the fifteenth 
century, for not believing it on the mere ipse dixit of a poor, obscure, 
and unknown foreigner. 

For Ferdinand and Isabella, though we have little respect for the 
personal character of either, and certainly none for that of Ferdinand, 
we must say there is a great excuse for their tardiness in listening 
seriously to the propositions of Columbus. At the time of bis coming 
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to court, they were engaged in the greatest effort of their reign — in the 

wars, namely, which terminated in the final downfall of the Moorish 

power in Spain. They were, at this time, engaged in them with an 

engrossing ardour and energy which left them scarcely time, or mind, 

or money, to devote to any other ohject. And certainly the manner 

in which Columhus appeared at court, was not likely to gain him either 

greater or more speedy attention than ordinary. And yet, in the very 

thick of the war, Ferdinand referred the whole scheme to the most 

learned men of the kingdom, assemhled at Salamanca, whose opinion 

was against Columhus. 

It is undoubted that great nonsense was talked at this assembly: 

hut, still, we must not judge from our present knowledge — and, again, 

if the doctors were wrong, so was Columbus also. Undoubtedly, 

it cannot be denied that the arguments used by many of them were 

nothing short of absurd. Quotations, not only from the Bible, but 

also from St. Chrysostome, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, and a whole 

host of the fathers, were substituted for scientific facts, and logical 

deductions : but Columbus did the same thing. This was quite in 

accordance with the limited learning and extensive bigotry of that 

day. But why does Mr. Irving represent the same thing so differently, 

on the respective sides of the question ? The contrast is little short 

of ludicrous; — 

•» 

'* Bewildered in a maze of religious controversy, mankind had retraced 
their §teps and receded from the boundary line of ancient knowledge. Thus, 
at the very threshold of the discussion, instead of geographical objections, 
Columbus was assailed with citations from the Bible ana the Testament, the 
Book of Genesis, the Psalms of David, the Prophets, the Epistles, and the 
Gospels. To these were added, the expositions of various saints and reverend 
commentators, St Chrysostome and St. Augustine, St. Jerome and St. 
Gregory, St. Basil and St. Ambrose, and Lactantius Firmianus, a redoubted 
champion of the faith. Doctrinal points were mixed up with philosophical 
discussions, and a mathematical demonstration was allowed no truth, if it 
appeared to clash with a text of scripture, or a commentary of one of the 
fathers." — Vol. i. pp. 121, 122. 

And he goes on in the same strain for a couple of pages more. Now 
mark how different is the tone in which the same facts are recorded 
of Columbus :— 

'^ Las Casas, and others of his contemporaries, have spoken of his com- 
manding person, his elevated demeanour, nis air of authority, his kindling 
eye, and tne persuasive intonations of his voice. How must they have given 
majesty and force to his words, as, casting aside his maps and charts, and 
discarding, for a time, his practical and scientific lore, nis visionary spirit 
took fire at the doctrinal objections of his opponents, and he met them upon 
their own ground, pouring forth those magnificent texts of sc^pture, and those 
mysterious predictions of the prophets, which, in his enthusiastic moments, 
he considered as types and annunciations of the sublime discovery which he 
proposed." — Vol. i. p. 128. 

As soon, however, as the wars of Granada were at an end, Isabella 
turned an attentive ear to the representations of the friends of Colum- 
bus — for some few friends, whom he had acquired at court, becoming con-i 
verts to his doctrines, supported his interests warmly. His patience, 
however; had been weariea out, atid he blEtd acttialljr left the coort; with 
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the purpose of carrying his proposals elsewhere. He was, however, 
speedily overtaken by the joyful news that the queen had, at last, 
accepted them — and he returned. 

The stipulations made by Columbus, and which were acceded to, 
were — That he should have for his life, and his heirs and successon 
for ever, the office of admiral in all the lauds he might discover in 
the ocean, on the same footing as the high admiral of Castile in hn 
district : — that he should be viceroy and governor-general over all 
his discoveries ; that he should be entitled to one-tenth of the profits 
of all gold, jewels, and merchandise found, bartered, or gained within 
his admiralty; that he, or his lieutenant, should be sole judge in 
disputes arising out of traffic between those countries and Spain, 
provided the high admiral of Castile had similar jurisdiction witbia 
his district : and that he should be at liberty theit, and at all after 
times, to contribute au eighth part of the expence of the expedition^ 
and receive an eighth part of the profits. 

These articles of agreement, and all other documents requiring 
the royal signature, were signed by both sovereigns — ^but Isabella, as 
Queen of Castile, bore separately the whole expence ; and the regu- 
lation that no foreigners should establish themselves in the new tei^ 
ritones was, during her life, enforced, with few exceptions, against 
even her husband's subjects. ^ 

After considerable difficulty and delay, arising chiefly from the 
terrors of the seafaring people to embark upon so hazardous an enter- 
prise, three small vessels were fitted out at the port of Palos de 
Mogiier, in Andalusia. Even the peremptory nature of the royal order 
would scarcely have effected this, if it had not been for the personal 
exertions and activity of Martin Alonzo Pinzon, a wealthy and eminent 
navigator of the place, who engaged in the expedition personally, as 
well as his brother — and by his influence wrth the seamen of Palos, 
and the pecuniary advances he made to Columbus, mainly contributed 
to equipping the armament. 

It consisted of three small vessels — so small, indeed, as to render 
it matter of wonder how they were able to live through the violent 
storms by which they were assailed on their homeward voyage :— 

*' After the great difficulties made by various courts in furnishing thin 
expedition, it is surprising how inconsiderable an armament was required* 
It IS evident that Columbus had reduced his requisitions to the narrowest 
limits, lest any great expense should cause impediment. Three small vessds 
were apparently all that he had requested. Two of them were light barque% 
called caravels, not superior to river and coasting craft of more modem dayg^ 
Representations of this class of vessels exist in old prints and paintings* 
They are delineated as open, and without deck in the centz^ but built up 
high at the prow and stern, with forecastles and cabins for the accommodation 
of the crew. Peter Martyr, the learned contemporary of Columbus, saya 
that only one of the three vessels was decked. The smallness of the vessels 
was considered an advantage by Columbus, in a voyage of discovery, en** 
abling him to run close to the shores, and to enter shallow rivers and harbours. 
In his third voyage, when coasting the gulph of Paria, he complained of 
the size of his ship, being nearly a hundred tons burthen. But that sudi 
long and perilous expeditions into unknown seas, should be undertaken in 
vessels without decks, and that they should live through the violent tempests 
by which they were frequently assailed, remain among the singular circum«i 
stances of these daring voyages."— Vol. i. pp. 180 — 183. 
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At length, on Friday, the 3rd of August, 1492, Columbus set 
sail upon hjs first voyage of discovery. His squadron consisted of 
his own vessel, which was the largest, and decked, called the Santa 
Maria ; the Pinta, commanded by Martin Alonzo Pinzon ; and the NiSa, 
commanded by another brother, Vicente Yanez Pinzon. He steered, 
in the first place, for the Canaries, where he was detained upwards 
of three weeks repairing some damages the Pinta had sustained on 
the passage. At length, on the 6th of September, he sailed from 
Gomera, and fairly launched upon his route of discovery. The 
terrors of the seamen, and the various fantasies which they conjured 
up to justify, while in faCt they only increased them, are given by 
Mr. Irving in very considerable detail. We shall pass them over, 
however, and go at once to his arrival off the coasts of the New 
World :— 

^^ It has been asserted by various historians, that Columbus, a day or two 
previous to coming in sight of the New World, capitulated with his mutinous 
crew, promising, if he did not discover land within three days, to abandon 
the voyage. There is no authority for such an assertion either in the history 
of his son Fernando, or that of the Bishop Las Casas, each of whom had the 
admiral's papers before him. There is no mention of such a circumstance 
in the extracts made from the journal by Las Casas, which have recently been 
brought to light ; nor is it asserted by either Peter Martyr or the Curate of 
Los Palacios, both contemporaries and acquaintances of Columbus, and who 
could scarcely have failed to mention so striking a fact, if true. It rests 
merely upon the authority of Oviedo, who is of inferior credit to either of 
the authors above cited, and was grossly misled as to many of the particulars 
of this voyage by a pilot of the name of Hernea Perez Matheos, who was 
hostile to Columbus. In the manuscript process of the memorable law-suit 
between Don Diego, son of the admiral, and the fiscal of the crown, is the 
evidence of one Pedro de Bilboa, who testifies that he heard many times that 
some of the pilots and mariners wished to turn back, but that the admiral 
promised them presents, and entreated them to wait two or three days, before 
which time he should discover land. ' Pedro de Bilboa oyo muchas veces 
qu(i algunos pilotos y marineros querian velverse sino fuera por el Almirante, 
que les prometio dones, lea rogo esperasen dos o tres dias, i que antes del 
termino descubriera tierra/ This, if true, implies no capitulation to relin- 
quish the enterprise. 

^* On the other hand it was asserted by some of the witnesses in the above- 
mentioned suit, that Columbus, after naving proceeded some few hundred 
leagues without finding land, lost confidence, and wished to turn back ; but 
was persuaded and even piqued to continue by the Pinzons. This assertion 
carries falsehood on its very face. It is in total contradiction to that persevering 
constancy and undaunted resolution displayed by Columbus, not merely in the 
present voyage, but from first to last of his difficult and dangerous career. 
This testimony was given by some of the mutinous men, anxious to exagge- 
rate the merits of the Pinzons, and to depreciate that of Columbus. For- 
tunately, the extracts from the journal of the latter, written from day to 
day with guileless simplicity, and all the air of truth, disprove those fables, 
and show that, on the very day previous to his discovery, he expressed a 
peremptory determination to persevere, in defiance of all dangers and diffi- 
culties."— Vol. i. pp. 228—230. 

We confess, we fully agree with Mr. Irving in these reasonings. 
We shall add his account of the actual discovery of land : — 

" The breeze had been fresh all day, with more sea than usual, and they 
had made great progress. At sunset they had stood again to the west, and were 
ploughing the waves at a rapid, rate, tue Piuta keeping the 1^, from her 
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superior sailing. The greatest animation prevailed throughout the ships ; not 
an eye was closed that night. As the evening darkened, Columhua took hii 
station on the top of the castle or cahin on the high poop of his vessel. How-t 
ever he might carry a cheerful and confident countenance during the day, it 
was to him a time of the most painful anxiety ; and now when he was wrapped 
from observation by the shades of the night, he maintained an intense and 
unremitting watch, ranging his eye along the dusky hornson, in search of 
the most vague indications of land. Suddenly, about ten o'clock, he thought 
he beheld a light glimmering at a distance. Fearing that his eager hopes might 
deceive him, he called to Pedro Gutierrez, gentleman of the king's bed* 
chamber, and enquired whether he saw a light in that direction ; the latter 
replied in the affirmative. Columbus, yet doubtful whether it might not he 
some delusion of the fancy, called Rodrigo Sanchel of Segovia, and made 
the same inquiry. By the time the latter had ascended the round-house, die 
light had disappeared. They saw it once or twice afterwards in sudden and 
passing gleams ; as if it were a torch in the bark of a fisherman, rising and 
sinking with the waves : or in the hand of some person on shore, borne up 
and down as he walked from house to house. So transient and uncertain 
were these gleams, that few attached any importance to them ; Columbusj 
however, considered them as certain signs of land, and, moreover, that the 
land was inhabited. 

They continued their course until two in the morning, when a gun from 
the Pinta gave the jovful signal of land. It was first discovered by a ma^ 
riner named Rodrigo ae Triana ; but the reward was afterwards adjudged to 
the admiral, for having previously perceived the light. The land was now 
dearly seen about two leagues distant, whereuiK)n they took in sail, and laid 
to, waiting impatiently for the dawn. 

The thoughts and feelings of Columbus in this little space of time must 
have been tumultuous and intense. At length, in spite of every difficulty 
and danger, he had accomplished his object. The great mystery of the 
ocean was revealed ; his theory, which had been the scoff of sa^es, was tri- 
umphantly established ; he had secured to himself a glory which must be as 
durable as the world itself." — Vol i. pp. 231 — 234. 

The newly discovered land turned out to be one of the smaller 
islands of the Lucayan or Bahama groupe. Columbus gave to it 
the name of San Salvador. There have been some disputes about its 
identity, but it seems to be pretty well established that it is the island 
still bearing the above name^ though also known as Cat Island. Among 
the illustrations, there is an able article on this point by, as Mr, 
Irving states, an officer in the American navy. 

The following is the account given by Mr. Irving of the first inter- 
view between the natives of the Old and the New Worlds. We extract 
it, partly from the interest of the scene itself, and partly from the 
terrible added importance which it gains from the reflection of what 
that intercourse subsequently caused. The adventures of the Spaniards 
in the West form one of the darkest pages in the annals of human 
crime and human suffering: — 

^' The natives of the island, when at the dawn of day, they had beheld 
the ships, with their sails set, hovering on their coast, had supposed them 
some monsters which had issued from the deep during the night. They 
had crowded to the beach, and watched their movements with awful anxiety • 
Their veering about, apparently without effort ; the shifting and furling of 
their sails, resembling huge wings, filled them with astonishment. When 
they beheld their boats approach the shore, and a number of strange beings 
clad in glittering steel, or raiment of various colours, landing upon the beach, 
they fled in affiight to their woods. Finding, however^ that there was no 
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attempt to pursue^ nor molest t)iem> they gradually recovered frqm their 
terror, and approached the Spaniards with great awe ; frequently prostrating 
themselves on the earth, and making signs of adoration. During the cere- 
monies of taking possession, they remained gazing in timid admiration at 
the complexion, the heards, the shining armour, and splendid dress of the 
Spaniards. The admiral particularly attracted their attention, from his com- 
manding height, his air of authority, his dress of scarlet, and the deference 
which was paid him hy his companions : all which pointed him out to he the 
commander. When they had still further recovered from their fears, they 
approached the Spaniards, touchefl their heards, and examined their hands 
and faces, admiring their whiteness. Columhus, pleased with their simpli- 
city, their gentleness, and the confidence they reposed in heings who raiust 
have appeared to them so strange and formidahle, suffered their scrutiny with 
perfect acquiescence. The wondering savages were won by this benignity ; 
they now supposed that the ships had sailed put of the crystal firmament 
which bounded their horizon, or that they had descended from above on their 
ample wings, and that these iparvellous beings were inhabitants of the skies.* 
The natives of the island were no less objects of curiosity to the Spaniards^ 
diflfering, as they did, from any race of men they had ever seen. Their 
appearance gave no promise of either wealth or civilization, for they were 
entirely naked, and painted with a variety of colours. With some it was 
confined merely to some part of the face, the nqse, or around the eyes ; with 
others it extended to the whole body, and gave them a wild and fantastic 
appearance. Their complexion was of a tawny or copper hue, and they were 
entirely destitute of beards. Their hair was not crisped, like the recently 
discovered tribes of the African coast, under the same latitude, but straight 
and coarse, partly cut short above the ears, but some locks left long behind 
and falling upon their shoulders. Their features, though obscured and dis- 
figured by paint, were agreeable ; they had lofty foreheads and remarkably 
fine eyes. Tliey were of moderate stature and well- shaped ; most of them 
appeared to be under thirty years of age : there was but one female with 
them, quite young, naked like her companions, and beautifully formed."— 
Vol. i. pp. 240—243. 

It makes the heart slirink to consider the fate of these simple, 
generous, and confiding people. We shall have to touch, however, 
upon this subject in treating of that part of the history of Hispaniola 
which comes within the limit of this work, and it is certainly not suf- 
ficiently inviting to take out of its t'urn.^ Still, it is impossible, in 
reading of the first meeting of the two races, for the mind not to 
turn to the thought of the fate of that which had every right on its 
side, except that of the strongest. 

Several of these natives were taken on board by Columbus, partly 
with a view for them to serve as guides, and partly that they might 
learn Spanish, in order to serve as interpreters with the natives of the 
countries where he might afterwards touch. But, it would seem, that 
in neither of these capacities were they of much use to.liim. For it 
was in consequence of his misunderstanding the words and signs of the 
natives, that Columbus wandered about among the West India islands, 
seeking for an imaginary land of gold ; whereas, if he bad followed the 
course which otherwise he would have pursued, he would, almost to a 
certainty, have been the discoverer of Mexico, and thus realized his 

* The idea that the white men came from heaven was miiversally entertained by the 
inhabitants of the New World. When in tlie course of subse'quent voyages the 
Spaniards conversed with the Cacique Nicaragua, he inquired how they came down 
from the skies, whether flying, or whether they descended on clouds. Herrera, decad. 3, 
1. iv., cap. 5. 
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anticipations of golden cities, though not exactly in the quarter of the 
globe where he expected to find them. 

After passing some little time among the smaller islands, on the 
28th of October he came within sight of Cuba. The apparent size of 
this island — ^the large rivers and considerable mountains, which proved 
its magnitude — as well as the extreme beauty of the scenery, made 
Columbus believe that he had at last reached the famed Cipango. 
The following passage gives a curious account of the causes which 
induced him to change his opinion. In the belief thus adopted he 
continued till his death; at least as it regarded the broad fact of 
Cuba being part of the main land of Asia: — 

** After standing to the north-west for some distance, Columbus came in 
sight of a great headland, to which, from the groves with which it was coveredj 
he gave the name of the Cape of Palms, and which forms the eastern entrance 
to what is now known as Laguna de Moron. Here three Indians, natives of 
the island of Guanahani, who were on board of the Pinto, informed the com- 
mander, Martin Alonso Pinzon, that behind this cape there was a river, firam 
whence it was but four days' journey to Cubanacau, a place aboundhig in 
gold. By this they designated a province situated in tne centre of CmNt; 
nacan, in their language, signifving the midst. Pinzon, however, had studied 
attentively the map of Toscanelli, and had imbibed from Columbus all his 
ideas respecting the coast of Asia. He concluded, therefore, that the Indians 
were talking of Cublay khan, the Tartar sovereign, and of certain parts of his 
dominions described bj Marco Polo. He thought he understood from them 
that Cuba was not an island, but terra firma, extending a vast distance to the 
north, and that the king who reigned in this vicinity was at war with the 
great khan. 

^' This tissue of errors and misconceptions^ he immediately communicated 
to Columbus. It put an end to the delusion in which the admiral had 
hitherto indulged, that this was the island of Cipango ; but it substituted 
another no less agreeable. He concluded that he must have reached the 
mainland of Asia, or as he termed it, India, and if so, he could not be at any 
great distance from Mangi and Cathay, the ultimate destination of his voyage. 
The prince in question, who reigned over this neighbouring country, must be 
some Oriental potentate of consequence ; he resolved, therefore, to seek the 
river beyond the Cape of Palms, and despatch a present to the monarch, with 
one of the letters of recommendation mm the Castilian sovereigns ; an4 
after visiting his dominions, he would proceed to the capital of Cathay, thie 
residence of the grand khan. ------- 

'^ \i is curious to observe how ingeniously the imagination of Colmnbas 
deceived him at every step, and how he wove every thing into a uniform web 
of false conclusions. Poring over the map of Toscandli, referring to the 
reckonings of his voyage, and musing on the misinterpreted words of the 
Indians, he imaginea that he must be on the borders of Cathay, and about 
one hundred leagues from the capital of the grand khan. Anxious to arrive 
there, and to delay as little as possible in the territories of this inferior prince> 
he determined not to await the arrival of messengers and merchants, but to 
despatch two envoys to seek the neighbouring monarch at his residence. 

*' For this mission he chose two Spaniards, Rodrigo de Jerez and Luis de 
Torres ; the latter a converted Jew, who knew Hebrew and Chaldaic, and 
even something of Arabic, one or other of which languages Columbus 
supposed might be known to this Oriental prince. Two Indians were sent 
with them as guides, one a native of Guanahani, and the other an inhabitant 
of the hamlet on the bank of the river. The ambassadors were furnished 
with strings of beads, and other trinkets, for their travelling expenses. 
Instructions were given them to inform the king that Columbus had been sent 
by the Castilian sovereigns^ a bearer of letters and a present which he was to 
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deliver personally, for the purpose of establishing an amicable intercourse 
between the powers. They were likewise instructed to inform themselves 
accurately about the situation and distances of certain provinces, ports, and 
rivers; wnich the admiral specified by name from the descriptions which he 
had of the coast of Asia. They were moreover provided with specimens of 
spices and drugs, for the purpose of ascertaining whether any precious articles 
of the kind abounded in the country. With these provisions and instructions^ 
the ambassadors departed, six days being allowed them to go and return- 
Many, at the present day, will smile at this embassy to a naked savage 
chieftain in the interior of Cuba, in mistake for an Asiatic monarch ; but 
such was the singular nature of this voyage, a continual series of golden 
dreams, and all interpreted by the delusive volume of Marco Polo."— 
Vol. i. pp. 275—281. 

It is not the least amusing part of this tissue of delusions, that a Jew 
should be chosen to go upon the embassy, on the ground that his 
language was by some degrees nearer to that spoken in the dominions 
of the Grand Khan than Spanish. It reminds us of the expedient of 
the Opium-Eater to preserve [his reputation as a linguist, when he 
was visited by the Malay at his cottage in Westmorland. " My 
knowledge of the oriental tongues,'^ he says, " is not remarkably ex- 
tensive, being indeed"tonfined to two words — the Arabic word for 
barley, and the Turkish for opium (madjoon), which I have learned 
from Anastasius. And, as I had neither a Malay Dictionary, nor even 
Adelung's Mithridates, which might have helped me to a few words, 
I addressed him in some lines from the Iliad ; considering that, of such 
language as I possessed, Greek, in point of longitude, came geogra- 
phically nearest to an Oriental one/* 

The success in both instances was the same. The Cuban chief and 
the Malay traveller remaining equally ignorant of the matters pro- 
pounded by their European colloquists. 

It was in the course of this embassy that the Spaniards first beheld 
the use of tobacco. It is thus recorded by Mr. Irving in a manner at 
once quaint and apposite :— 

" On their way back, they for the first tijne witnessed the use of a weed, 
which the ingenious caprice of man Tias since converted into an universal 
luxury, in defiance of the opposition of the senses. They beheld several of 
the natives going about with firebrands in their hands, and certain dried 
herbs which they rolled up in a leaf, and lighting one end, put the other in 
their mouths, and continued exhaling and puffing out the smoke. These 
roUs they called tobacco, a name since transferred to the plant of which they 
were made. The Spaniards were struck with astonishment at this singular 
indulgence, although prepared to meet with wonders." — ^Vol. i. p. 287. 

The inquiries of the voyagers were constantly directed with reference 
to gold ; and they questioned the Indians most minutely concerning 
the place from whence they derived the small golden ornaments they 
wore. The Indians, in answer, pointed to the eastward, and used the 
words Babeque and Bohio. These, occurring repeatedly, Columbus 
conceived them to signify the names of islands, or rich districts, from 
whence the precious metal was obtained. And in search of these 
imaginary places, not only much time was wasted — ^but his coasting of 
Cuba was abandoned, the following out of which would, in proving it 
to be an island, have led him, in all likelihood, to the discovery of 
Mexico. 

March, 1828. X 
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*^ The true meaning of those words ^Babeque and Bohio) has," aays Mr. 
Irving, ^^been variously explained. It is said that they were applied oy the 
Indians to the coast of terra firma, called also by them Caritaba. It is also 
said that Bohio means a bouse, and was often used by the Indians to signify 
the populousness of an island. Hence it was frequently applied to Hii- 
paniola, as well as the more general name of Hayti, whicb means highlandj 
and occasionally Quisqueya, (/. e. the whole^) on account of its extent. 

*' The misapprehension of these, and other words, was a source of per« 
petual error to Columbus. Sometimes he confounded Babeque and Bohio 
together, as if signifying the same island ; sometimes they were different, 
and existing in different quarters; and Quisqueya he supposed to mean 
Quisai or Quinsai, (i. e. the celestial city^,) of which, as has already been 
mentioned, he had received so magnificent an idea from the writings of the 
Venetian traveller. 

" The great object of Columbus was to arrive at some opulent and dvilixed 
country of the East, where he might establish a commercial relation with iti 
sovereign, and carry home a quantity of oriental merchandise as a rich trophy 
of his discovery. The season was advancing ; the cool nights gave hints oif 
approaching winter ; he resolved, therefore, not to proceed further to the 
north, nor to linger about uncivilized places, which at present, he had not 
the means of colonising. Conceiving himself to be on the eastern coast of 
Asia, he determined to turn to the cast-south-east, in quest of Babeauoj 
which he trusted might prove some rich and civilized island." — Vol. L 
pp. 289—291. 

He made sail, accordingly, in the direction pointed out by the 
Indians ; but, meeting with strong adverse winds and rough weather, 
he put back to Cuba, to continue exploring its coast. In this trip, 
the Pinta left him ; Piiizon, as it is supposed, being tempted by the 
reported wealth of an island of great riches, to which one of the 
Indians on board his ship ofifered to guide him ; and, his vessel 
being the best sailer, he was enabled to part from his companions at 
pleasure. 

After coasting of Cuba till he came to its eastern extremity, Colum- 
bus doubted whether he should continue along the coast, as it bent off 
to the north-west — ^which, he thought, would bring him to the civilized 
parts of India — or whether he should seek the Babeque, of which the 
Indians gave such marvellous accounts, and which they stated lay to- 
wards the north-east. While thus undetermined, he descried la.nd to 
the south-east, on beholding which the Indians exclaimed Bohio /— 
which at once induced him to stand in that direction. He did so— 
and on the evening of the next day anchored in a fine harbour, to 
which he gave the name St. Nicholas, in the island which has, of late, 
regained its original name of Hayti. 

This island became the nucleus of the Spanish settlements in the 
New World, and with its history the subsequent fortunes of Columbus 
were closely interwoven. On these shores, the Spaniards first caught 
some fish resembling those of our country. They also heard the song 
of a bird which they mistook for the nightingale, and they fancied 
the features of the country generally resembled those of Andalusia, 
and the more beautiful provinces of Spain. Under these impressions, 
the admiral named it Hiapaniola, 

After one more ineffectual attempt to discover the imaginary Babeque, 
Columbus returned to Hispaniola. As it was on this island that the 
atrocities of the Spaniards towards the natives of the New World first 
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were committed, it is right to notice here that, on its discovery, the 
kindness, amenity, gentleness, and honesty of these simple and amiahle 
people were most conspicuous, and were universally and repeatedly 
acknowledged and praised by the whole expedition. 

Nor were these qualities displayed only in the courtesies and kindly 
offices of general intercourse, A great and terrible misfortune hap- 
pened to Columbus on their shores. Through the negligence of the 
steersman, his ship was run on shore, on the night of Christmas-eve, 
and all efforts to get her off proved vain. Our readers shall judge for 
themselves how the natives acted on the occasion: — 

'^ The admiral and his men took refuge on board the caravel. Diego de 
Arana, chief judge of the armament, and Pedro Gutierrez, the king's butler, 
were immediately sent on shore as envoys to the cacique Guacanagari, to in- 
form him of the intended visit of the admiral^ and of his disastrous ship.- 
wreck. In the mean time, as a light wind had sprung up from shore, and 
the admiral was ignorant of his situation, and of the rocks and banks that 
might be lurking around him, he lay to until night. 

*' The habitation of the cacique was about a league and a half from the 
wreck. When Guacanagari heard of the misfortune of his guest, he mani- 
fested the utmost affliction, and even shed tears. He immediately sent all 
his people^ with all the cancels, large and small, that could be mustered ; and 
so active were they in their assistance, that in a little while the vessel was 
unloaded. The cacique himself, and his brothers and relations, rendered all 
the aid in their power, both on sea. and land; keeping vigilant guard that 
every thing should be conducted with order, and the property rescued from 
the wreck be preserved with inviolable fidelity. From time to time he sent 
some one of his family, or some principal person of his attendants, to condole 
with the admiral, and to entreat nim not to be distressed, for that every thing 
he possessed should be at his disposal. 

" Never, in civilized country, were the vaunted rites of hospitality more 
scrupulously observed, than by this uncultured savage. All the effects 
landed from the ships were deposited near his dwelling ; and an armed guard 
surrounded them all night, until houses could be prepared in which to store 
them. There seemed, however, even among the common people, no dispo- 
sition to take advantage of the misfortune of the stranger. Although they 
beheld, what must in their eyes have been inestimable treasures, cast, as it 
were, upon their shores, and open to depredation, yet there was not the least 
attempt to pilfer, nor, in transporting the effects from the ships, had they 
appropriated the most trifling article. On the contrary, a general sympathy 
was visible in their countenances and actions ; and to have witnessed their 
concern, one would have supposed the misfortune had happened to them- 
selves. 

" * So loving, so tractable, so peaceable are these people,' says Columbus 
in his journal, ' that I swear to your majesties, there is not in the world a 
better nation, nor a better land. They love their neighbours as themselves ; 
and their discourse is ever sweet and gentle, and accompanied with a smile ; 
and though it is true that they are naked, yet their manners are decorous and 
praiseworthy.' " — Vol. i. pp. 328 — 330. 

The cacique Guacanagari appears to have been a most amiable 
and excellent man. Nothing could, by possibility, be more generous 
or more delicate than the whole of his behaviour during the transac- 
tions which followed the loss of the admiraVs ship. A series of mutual 
kindnesses and courtesies took place between them ; the cacique 
being welcomed on board the caravel, and, in his turn, feasting the 
admiral on shore. The crews of the ships were also permitted to re- 
create themselves on shore ; and the beauty of the country, the frank- 

X2 
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ness and liberality of the natives, and the example of the lazy, luxu- 
rious life they led, caused the sailors to take great delight at their 
slay in this voluptuous island. 

It was, therefore, with great alacrity that they listened to the plan 
of Columbus to build a fort, and leave in it a certain garrison; wfaich, 
while it would prevent the only vessel they now had left from being 
over crowded, would afford an occasion of a more permanent con- 
nection and trade being established between them and the Indians. 
These last also gladly acquiesced in the proposed arrangement. They 
were themselves exceedingly nn warlike, and they were in constant 
dread of the descents of the Cnribs, a liiMco, and, as many have be- 
lieved, a cannibal nation, who from time to time made incursions into 
their island, where they committed the grentost outrages and devasta- 
tion. The Haytians, therefore, having seen one or two samples of the 
power of the Spanish artillery, were but too happy at a portion of 
them being left, as it was stated, for their protection against these 
formidable enemies. They assisted even in the construction of the 
fortress, which was partly formed from the wreck of the Santa Maria, 
and armed with her guns. 

Willie the fortress was in progress, Columbus received reports from 
8ome Indians tbat the Pinta had arrived at the eastern end of the 
island ; and he immediately despatched a Spaniard, in a canoe fur- 
nished by the cacique, with a letter to Pinzon, making no complaints 
of bis desertion, but urging his return. After three days the 
messenger came back, having been twenty leagues to the eastward, 
and seen and heard nothing of the Pinta. The loss of his own ship, 
coupled with the absence of the Pinta, tended to determine the admiral 
to return at once to Spain. He had now only one, and that a crazy 
and a small, vessel — on the safety of which depended the fate of 
the whole expedition. lie, therefore, did not dare to risk it in farther 
navigating these unknown seas. I\Ioreover, he was in strong dread 
lest Pinzon should reach Spain before him, and, by misrepresentations, 
snatch the glory of his discovery from him. 

At length, in the midst of the most active courtesies and benefits 
from Guacanagari and his subjects, the fortress was finished; and the 
admiral gave to it, as well as the adjoining village and harbour, the 
name La Navidad (the Nativity), in commemoration of his having 
escaped from shipwreck on Christmas-day. Tie selected from his men 
thirty-nine of the most able and best behaved to remain behind. 
They had a sufficient number of artisans, and a physician. He named 
a commanding officer, and two others to the reversion of the command 
respectively, as death should render necessary. He gave thom the 
most admirable regulations for their conduct towards the natives, and 
enjoined them to acquire a knowledge of the advantages and capabi- 
lities of the island, and to traffic with the natives to as great an extent 
as possible for gold, against his return. 

Having taken a formal and most friendly leave of the kind natives, 
Columbus set sail from La Navidad on the 4th of January, 1493, on 
his return to Spain. On the 6th, he fell in with the Pinta. Alonzo 
Pinzon alleged that his desertion had been accidental and involun- 
tarily — though it would seem to be almost beyond doubt that his avarice 
had proved too strong for the faith which he had kept hitherto. 
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Columbus would have now recommenced his search for Cipango and 
Cathay, hut he had lost all confidence in Pinzon, and did not feel 
sure that he would not desert him again on the first temptation. He 
determined, therefore, to persevere in his intention of returning to 
Spain ; and, after coasting along Hispaniola for some short time 
longer, and making several descents on shore, he once more launched 
into the ocean, and directed his course homeward. His voyage back 
proved as tedious, stormy, and dangerous, as his outward one had 
been fair and prosperous. He had, in the first instance, to struggle 
against the trade winds, and afterwards was assailed by a succession 
of most violent gales, in the course of which he was again 
separated from the Pinta — and this time, it is very possible, in- 
voluntarily on the part of Pinzon. He touched, in some distress, at 
the Azores, where his reception by the Portuguese governor was ex- 
ceedingly churlish, and very nearly hostile. The King of Portugal 
was jealous lest the expedition of Columbus should interfere with his 
own discoveries ; and had, therefore, sent orders to the governors of 
his colonies to seize and detain Columbus whenever they found him. 
Columbus's precautions, however, carried him safely through this 
danger. 

It was, therefore, by no means by his own choice that the port into 
which he ran, on his return to the shores of the old continent, was 
the Tagus. But the dreadful gale of wind which he encountered after he 
left the Azores, rendered it a matter of necessity to run into the first 
port where he could gain shelter. The King of Portugal, however, 
did not act up to the instructions he had given to his deputes ; he 
received Columbus with the greatest honours ; and, however much he 
might regret having rejected his proposals to undertake this very 
voyage in his service, he treated the great mariner with every distinc- 
tion for having achieved it. The weather having at length moderated, 
he again put to sea, and entered the harbour of Palos at mid-day on 
the 15th of March ; being something less than seven months and a 
half since the date of his departure in the preceding year. 

The triumphant reception of Columbus at Palos was but a prelude 
to that at court. Ferdinand and Isabella were evidently dazzled by 
the magnitude of the event which they owed to Columbus; and he, who 
had appeared hitherto at the court only in the character of an humble 
and almost unheeded petitioner, was now received with honours little 
short of regal. At the period of Columbus's return, the court was at 
Barcelona ; whither, after receiving the most gracious answer to his dis- 
patch announcing his arrival, he proceeded. His journey across Spain 
resembled a triumphant progress ; the inhabitants of the towns and 
villages came out to greet and cheer him, and to gaze upon the strange 
people and produce of the New World. 

A magnificent public reception awaited Columbus at Barcelona. 
Numbers of the nobles of the court and of the men of consideration of 
the city, came out to meet him. The procession was very imposing. 
First came the Indians, in the costume of their country ; and they 
attracted, perhaps, more attention than all else. Tlie inhabitants of 
the countries which had been thus wonderfully given to Spain, utterly 
dissimilar as they were, not only in feature and colour, but in some 
points which were reckoned generic to the human race^ from all Euro- 
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peans, could not fail to l)c subjects of the highest curiosity and 
interest. Next came various kinds of animals, some birds, especially 
parrots, alive ; and various others, of unknown species, stuffed. With 
tliese, were various descriptions of plants, which were believed to be 
of precious qualities. Last came the gold and goldeu ornaments 
which had been procured from the Indians, and which, iiatnrallyy 
were displayed with ostentation. Then followed Columbus himself on 
horseback, surrounded and followed by the brilliant escort which had 
gone out to raeot him. 

The king arid queen awaited his arrival in state, surrounded by the 
whole splendour of their court. Wlien Columbus entered, Ferdinand 
and Isabella arose, as thon(]^h receiving a person of the highest rank; 
and, after scarcely permitting him to kneel to kiss their hands, de- 
sired him to sit — an honour sc.ircely ever granted in that court to any 
person not of royal blood. Columbus then gave an account of his 
voyage, narrated its chief wonders minutely, and displayed the speci- 
mens of rare, strange, and precious things which he had brought from 
the West. At the end of liis speech, the sovereigns fell upon their 
knees, and with tears of joy returned thanks to heaven. 

Columbus was now in the full sunshine of court favour. Arrange- 
ments went on rapidly for a second expedition. A sort of India 
board was established, of which the chief functionary ^wns Juan 
Rodriquez de Fonseca, then archdeacon of Seville, and afterwards 
successively Bishop of Badajos, Palencia, and Burgos, and ultimately 
Patriarch of the Indies. This man seems to have had great talents 
for business, but to have been of a vindictive nature. He was one of 
the earliest enemies of Columbus, and threw many impediments and 
crosses in his way, during all the subsequent part of his life. This 
animosity, it is said, was originally caused by the complaints made 
by the admiral of the tardy equipment of the fleet for this second 
Toyage. 

This expedition was of a very different charncter from the first. 
It consisted of seventeen sail, three of them of considerable burden, 
and was furnished with every thing necessary for founding a settle- 
ment in the newly-discovered countries. Every description of person, 
from the high-born hidalgo to the sharking adventurer, was included 
in the armament. And there was also a band of missionaries — some 
anxious to extend the power of their church, others looking only to the 
propagation of the Christian faith. 

The expedition set sail on the 25th of Sepetmber, 1493, and steered 
for the Canaries, where they took in calves, goats, sheep, and hogs, 
to stock the island of Hispaniola ; no quadruped having been seen in 
the New World larger than a small dog, which did not bark ; which 
animal, indeed, with a few rabbits, formed the whole list of quad- 
rupeds in those countries. The animals thus imported by Columbus 
in his second voyage throve exceedingly ; and, indeed, it is said by 
Las Casas, that the multitudes of swine which afterwards swarmed in 
the Spanish settlements, all sprang from eight, which Columbus now 
embarked at the Canaries. 

The admiral stood a good deal more to the south than he had done 
in his first voyage, in the hope of discovering the islands of the Caribs, 
of which he had heard such formidable accounts in the West Indies* 
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In this object he was successful. On Sunday, the 3d of November, 
he made land; and called the island, which it proved to be, Dominica, 
from its having been discovered on a Sunday. He subsequently found, 
and named, Marigalante (after his ship), and Guadaloupe, from a 
convent in Estremadura, after which he had promised its monks to 
name some of his new discoveries. On his way to Hispaniola, he 
likewise saw and named Montscrrat, Santa Maria la Redonda, Santa 
Maria la Antigua, and San Martin. On the 22d of November, Co- 
lumbus reached the eastern end of Hispaniola ; and on the 27th, in 
the evening, he arrived off Navidad. It being already dark, he was 
afraid to enter the harbour, on account of the reefs of rocks by which 
its mouth was clogged ; but, being anxious to have tidings of the gar- 
rison he had left there, he fired guns and hoisted lights — but no 
answer was made from the shore. The fears to which this circum- 
stance gave rise, were in the morning changed into certainty. The 
men whom the admiral sent on shore found the fortress totally de- 
stroyed, having to all appearance been sacked and burned. There 
were no Indians near, instead of the crowds who had been in the 
habit of thronging round the Spaniards on the former voyage. Upon 
further inspection, it was found that Guacanagari's village was also 
burned. 

By degrees, however, the Indians began to come in, and, from 
their accounts, corroborated from various quarters and by many cir- 
cumstances, there is little doubt that the following account of the 
fate of the garrison is in the main correct. It is true, that many on 
board the Spanish fleet questioned it ; but with Columbus, who had 
personally exp'^rienced the hospitality and good faith of Guacanagari, 
it received full credit, and indeed, all the traces of the event spoke 
to the correctness of the representation : — 

" It is curious to note this first foot-print of civilization in the New World. 
Those whom Columbus had left behind, says Oviedo, with the exception of 
the commander Don Diego Arahtl, and one or two others, were but little 
calculated to follow the precepts of so prudent a person, or to discharge the 
critical duties enjoined upon them. They were principally men of the lowest 
order, or mariners who knew hot how to conduct themselves with restraint 
or sobriety on shore. No sooner had the departing sail oi the adiniral faded 
from their sight, than all his counsels and commands died away from their 
minds. Though a mere handful of ttien, surroutided by savage tribes, and 
dependent upon their own prudence and good conduct, and upon the ffood- 
will of the natives, for very existence, yet they soon began to indulge m the 
most wanton cruelties and abuses. Some were incited by rapacious avarice, 
others by gross sensuality. They sought to amass private noards of gold, 
nor were they content with their success among the Indian woman, though 
at least two or three wives had been granted to each of them bv Guacanagari. 
They possessed themselves, by all kinds of wrongful means, of the ornaments 
and other property of the natives, and seduced from them their wives and 
daughters. Fierce brawls incessantly occurred among themselves, about 
their ill-gotten spoils, or the favours of the Indian beauties ; and the simple 
natives beheld with astonishment the beings whom they had worshipped as 
descended from the skies, abandoned to the grossest of earthly passions, and 
raging against each other with worse than brutal ferocity. 

" Still these dissensions were not dangerous, as long as they observed one 
of the grand injunctions of Columbus, and kept together in the fortress, 
maintaining military vigilance ; but all precaution of the kind was soon 
forgotten. In vain did Don Diego de Arana interpose his authority ; in vain 
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did every inducement present itself which could hind man and man together 
in a foreign land. All order^ all suhordination, all unanimity was at an 
end. Many of them ahandoned the fortress, and lived carelessly and at 
random ahout the neighhourhood ; every one was for himself, or associated 
with some little knot of confederates to injure and despoil the rest. Thus 
factions hroke out among them, until ambition arose to complete the de- 
struction of their mimic empire. The two persons^ Pedro Gutierrez and 
Rodrigo de £scohido, whom Columbus had left as lieutenants to the com- 
mander^ to succeed to him in case of accident, now took advantage of these 
disorders, and aspired to an equal share in the authority^ if not to the su- 
preme controul. Violent affirays succeeded^ in which a Spaniard named 
Jacomo was killed. Having failed in their object, Gutierrez and Escobido 
withdrew from the fortress with nine of their adherents, and a number dT 
their women ; and, still bent on command, now turned their thoughts on 
distant enterprise. Having heard marvellous accounts of the mines in Ciaboj 
and the golden sands of its mountain rivers, they set off for that distriety 
flushed with the thoughts of amassing immense treasure, llius they dis- 
regarded another strong injunction of Columbus, which was to keep within 
the friendly territories of Guacanagari. The region to which they repaired 
was in the interior of the island, within the province of IVfagnana, ruled by 
the famous Caonabo, called by the Spaniards the Lord of the Golden House. 
This renowned chieftain was a Carib by birth, possessing the fierceness and 
the enterprise of his nation. He had come an adventurer to the island, and 
had acquired such ascendancy over these simple and unwarlike people by 
his courage and address, that he had made himself the most potent of their 
caciques. His warlike exploits were renowned throughout the island, and 
the inhabitants universally stood in awe of him for his Carib origin. 

Caonabo had for some time maintained permanent importance in the island, 
the hero of this savage world, when the ships of the white men suddenly 
appeared upon the shores. The wonderful accounts of their power and 
prowess had reached him among his mountains, and he had the snrewdness 
to perceive that his own consequence must decline before such formidable 
intruders. The departure of Columbus had revived his hopes that their 
intrusion would be but temporary. The discords and excesses of those who 
remained, while they moved his detestation, inspired him with increasing 
confidence. No sooner, therefore, did Gutierrez and Escobido with their 
companions, take refuge in his dominions, than he considered himself sure 
of a triumph over these detested strangers. He seized upon the fugitives and 
put them instantly to death. He then assembled his subjects privately, ^nd, 
concerting his plans with the cacique of Marion, whose territories a(ijoined 
those of Guacanagari on the west, he determined to make a sudden attack 
upon the fortress. Emerging from among the mountains, and traversing 
great tracts of forest with profound secrecy, he arrived with his army, in 
the vicinity of the village, without being discovered. Confiding in the 
gentle and pacific nature of the Indians, the Spaniards had neglected all 
military precautions, and lived in the most careless security. But ten men 
remained in the fortress with Arana, and these do not appear to have main- 
tained any guard. The rest were quartered in houses in the neighbourhood. 
In the dead of the night, when all were wrapped in unsuspecting repose, 
Caonabo and his warriors burst upon the place with frightful yells, got pos-' 
session of the fortress before the inmates could put themselves upon their 
defence, and surrounded and set fire to the houses in which the rest of the 
white men were sleeping. The Spaniards were taken by surprise. Eight 
of them fled to the sea-side pursued by the savages, and, rushing into the 
waves for safety, were drowned; the rest were massacred. Guacanagari 
and his subjects fought faithfully in defence of their guests -, but not being 
of a warlike character, they were easily routed ; (xuacanagari was wounded 
in the combat by the hand of Caonabo, and his village burnt to the ground." 
^— Vol. ii. pp. 46—5^. 
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positive illness, or reduced to great debility. The stock of medicines was 
soon exhausted; there was a lack of medicinal aid, and of the watchful 
attendance which is even more important than medicine to the sick. Every 
one who was well, was either engrossed by the public labours, or by his own 
wants or cares ; having to perform all menial offices for himself, even to the 
cooking of his provisions. The public works, therefore, languished, and it 
was impossible to cultivate the soil in a sufficient degree to produce a supply 
of the fruits of the earth. Provisions began to fail, much of the stores 
brought from Europe had been wasted on board ship, or suffered* to spoil 
through carelessness. Much had perished on shore from the warmth and 
humidity of the climate. It seemed impossible for the colonists to accom- 
modate themselves to the food of the natives; and their infirm condition 
required the aliments to which they had been accustomed. To avert an 
absolute famine, therefore, it was necessary to put the people on a short 
allowance even of the damaged and unhealthy provisions which remained. 
This immediately caused loud and factious murmurs, in which tpany of those 
in office, who ought to have supported Columbus in his measures for the 
common safety, took a leading part : among those was father Boyle, a priest 
as turbulent as he was crafty. He had been irritated, it is said, oy the rigid 
impartiality of Columbus, who, in enforcing his salutary measures, made 
no distinction of rank or persons, and put the friar and his household on a 
short allowance as well as the rest of the community. 

" In the midst of this general discontent, the bread began to grow scarce. 
The stock of flour was exhausted, and there was no itode of grinding corn 
but by the tedious and toilsome process of the hand-mill. It became 
necessary, therefore, to erect a mill immediately, and other works were 
required equally important to the welfare of the settlement. Many of the 
workmen, however, were ill^-some feigned greater sickness than they really 
suffered ; for there was a general disinclination to all kind of labour which 
was not to produce immediate wealth. In this emergency, Columbus put 
every healthy person in requisition ; and as the cavaliers and gentlemen of 
rank required food as well as the lower orders, they were called upon to take 
their share in the common labour. This was considered a cruel degradation 
by many youthful hidalgos of high blood and haughty spirit, and they 
reufsed to obey the summons. Columbus, however, was a strict discipli- 
narian, and felt the importance of making his authority respected. He 
resorted, therefore, to strong and compulsory measures, and enforced their 
obedience. This was another cause of the d[eep and lasting hostilities that 
sprang up against him. It aroused the immediate indignation of every 
person of birth and rank in the colony, and drew upon him the resentment of 
several of the proud families of Spain. He was inveighed against as an 
arrogant and upstart foreigner, who, inflated with a sudden acquisition of 
power, and consulting only his own wealth and aggrandisement, was trampling 
upon the rights and dignities of Spanish gentlemen, and insulting the honour 
of the nation." — Vol. ii. pp. 131 — 135. 

This is one of the few instances in which Mr. Irving acknowledges 
that any blame should be cast upon Columbus. He continues thus : — 

" Columbus may have been too strict and indiscriminate in his regulations. 
There are cases in which even justice may become oppressive, and where the 
severity of the time should be tempered with indulgence. The mere toilsome 
labours of a common man, became humiliation and disgrace to a Spanish 
cavalier. Many of these young men had come out, not in the pursuit c£ 
wealth, but with romantic dreams inspired by his own representations; 
hoping, no doubt, to distinguish themselves by heroic achievements and 
chivalrous adventure, and to continue in the Indies the career of arms which 
they had commenced in the recent wars of Granada. Others had been 
brought up in soft, luxurious indulgence, in the midst of opulent families^ 
and were Uttle calculated for the rude petils of the eeas^ the fatigues of die 
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hopes^ he would then he ahle to send home the fleet with confidence^ bearing 
tiiUngs of the discovery of the golden mountains of Cibao." 

Vol. ii. pp. 74, 75. 

Accordingly two expeditions were dispatched into the interior; one 
under the command of Don Alonso dc Ojeda,a very active and enter- 
prising ofiirer : and another under a young cavalier named Gorvalan. 
Tliey found a fine country, with numerous rivers, and capable of great 
fertility ; but the inhabitants were equally uncivilized with the rest of 
the islanders. They saw, however, many signs of gold ; the mountains 
having gold-dust considerably mixed with their sands ; and pieces of 
virgin ore, some of considerable size, also being found in the beds of 
the torrents. " Out of this wee egg," the admiral " clcekit '* the 
following " muckle hen f — 

*' By this opportunity, he sent home specimens of the gold found among 
the mountains and rivers of Cibao, and all such fruits and plants as were 
curious, or appeared to he valuable. He wrote in the most sanguine terms of 
the expeditions of Ojeda and Gorvalan, the last of whom returned to Spain 
in the fleet. He repeated his confident anticipations of soon being Me to 
make abundant shipments of gold, of precious drugs, and spices ; beidg 

Ercvented at present in the search for them by the sickness of himself and 
is people, and the cares and labours required in building the infant city. 
He described the beauty and fertility of the island ; its range of noble moun- 
tains ; its wide, abunclant i)Iains, watered by beautiful rivers ; the quick 
fecundity of the soil, evinced in the luxuriant growth of the sugar cane, and 
of various grains and vegetables brought from Europe." — VoL ii. pp. 79, 80. 

As soon as these vessels had been despatched to Spain, discontents 
began to break out in the colony. Several of the adventurers, whose 
terms of enlistment compelled them to remain in the island, beearaey 
on the departure of the fleet, seized with a fit of home -sickness , 
which led to very serious results. A conspiracy was formed by some 
of them to seize the vessels in the harbour, and return to Spain. The 
plot was discovered before it was ripe for execution ; and Columbus, 
placing the ringleader, who was a man of rank and consideration, in 
confinement, to be tried in Spain, punished the other mutineers, but 
with great mildness. This may be considered the prologue of the long 
scenes of discord which marked the government of Columbus in 
Hispaniola. 

They were speedily resumed. On the return of the admiral from 
an expedition into the interior, during which he found still greater 
quantities of gold, and built a fort, which he named St. Thomas, in 
rebuke of the incredulity of some of the factious as to its existence — 
he found the settlement at Isabella suffering under scarcity as well 
as disease: — 

" 'WTiat gave Columbus real and deep anxiety, was the sickness, the dis- 
content, and dejection which continued to increase in the settlement. The 
same principles of heat and humidity wliich gave such fecundity to the fields, 
were fatal to the people. The exhalations from undrained marshes, and a 
vast continuity of forest, and the action of a burning sun upon a reeking 
vegetable soil, produced intermittent fevers, and various other maladies so 
trving to European constitutions in the uncultivated countries of the tropics. 
Many of the Spaniards suffered also under the torments of a disease hitherto 
unknown to them, the pcourge of their licentious intercourse with the Indian 
femaleB. Thud the greater part of the colonists were either confined by 
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|)ositive illness, or reduced to great debility. The stock of medicines was 
soon exhausted; there was a lack of medicinal aid, and of the watchful 
attendance which is even more important than medicine to the sick. Every 
one who was well, was either engrossed by the public labours, or by his own 
wants or cares ; having to perform all menial offices for himself, even to the 
cooking of his provisions. The public works, therefore, languished, and it 
was impossible to cultivate the soil in a sufficient degree to produce a supply 
of the fruits of the earth. Provisions began to fail, much of the stores 
brought from Europe had been wasted on board ship, or suffered* to spoil 
through carelessness. Much had perished on shore from the warmth and 
humidity of the climate. It seemed impossible for the colonists to accom- 
modate themselves to the food of the natives; and their infirm condition 
required the aliments to which they had been accustomed. To avert an 
absolute famine, therefore, it was necessary to put the people on a short 
allowance even of the damaged and unhealthy provisions which remained. 
This immediately caused loud and factious murmurs, in which ipany of those 
in office, who ought to have supported Columbus in his measures for the 
common safety, took a leading part : among those was father Boyle, a priest 
as turbulent as he was crafty. He had been irritated, it is said, by the rigid 
impartiality of Columbus, who, in enforcing his salutary measures, made 
no distinction of rank or persons, and put the friar and his hoTisehold on a 
short allowance as well as the rest of the community. 

'' In the midst of this general discontent, the bread began to grow scarce. 
The stock of flour was exhausted, and there was no itode of grinding corn 
but by the tedious and toilsome process of the hand-ti>ill. It became 
necessary, therefore, to erect a mill immediately, and other works were 
required equally important to the welfare of the settlement. Many of the 
workmen, however, were ill-^some feigned greater sickness than they really 
suffered ; for there was a general disinclination to all kind of labour which 
was not to produce immediate wealth. In this emergency, Columbus put 
every healthy person in requisition ; and as the cavaliers and gentlemen of 
rank required food as well as the lower orders, they were called upon to take 
their share in the common labour. This was considered a cruel degradation 
by many youthful hidalgos of high blood and haughty spirit, and they 
reufsed to obey the summons. Columbus, however, was a strict discipli- 
narian, and felt the importance of making his authority respected. He 
resorted, therefore, to strong and compulsory measures, and enforced their 
obedience. This was another cause of the deep and lasting hostilities that 
sprang up against him. It aroused the immediate indignation of every 
person of birth and rank in the colony, and drew upon him the resentment of 
several of the proud families of Spain. He was inveighed against as an 
arrogant and upstart foreigner, who, inflated with a sudden acquisition of 
power, and consulting only his own wealth and aggrandisement, was trampling 
upon the rights and dignities of Spanish gentlemen, and insulting the honour 
of the nation." — Vol. ii. pp. 131 — 135. 

This is one of the few instances in which Mr. Irving acknowledges 
that any blame should be cast upon Columbus. He continues thus : — 

'* Columbus may have been too strict and indiscriminate in his regulations. 
There are cases in which even justice may become oppressive, and where the 
severity of the time should be tempered with indulgence. The mere toilsome 
labours of a common man, became humiliation and disgrace to a Spanish 
cavalier. Many of these young men had come out, not in the pursuit cf 
wealth, but with romantic dreams inspired by his own representations; 
hoping, no doubt, to distinguish themselves by heroic achievements and 
chivalrous adventure, and to continue in the Indies the career of arms which 
they had commenced in the recent wars of Granada. Others had been 
brought up in soft, luxurious indulgence, in the midst of opulent families^ 
and were Uttle calculated fin: the rude petils of the eeas^ the fatigues of die 
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land^ and the hardships^ the exposures^ and deprivations which attend a new 
settlement in a wilderness. When they fell ill, their case soon became 
incurable. The aliments of the body were increased by the sickness of the 
heart They suffered under the irritation of wounded pride, and the morbid 
melancholy of disappointed hope; their sick-bed was destitute of all the 
tender care and soothing attention to which they had been accustomed ; and 
they sank into the grave in all the sullenness of despair^ cursing the day that 
they left their country." — ^Vol. ii. pp. 135, 136. 

Columbus, bciii^ anxious to continue his voyage of discovery, hit 
upon a politic mode of diminishing the calls upon the scanty stores at 
Isabella. He distributed a great portion of his forces in the interior ; 
some at the posts which he had established there ; and others, under 
the command of experienced officers, to explore the country, and 
make minute surveys and reports of the country and the inhabitants. 
His instructions to these commanders are in great detail — and are, for 
the most part, wise, humane, and just. He then, leaving his two 
heaviest ships at Tsabella, as being too large to be suited to the purposes 
of discovery, put to sea with the remaining three caravels on the 24th 
of April, 1494. 

After coasting along Hispauiola for some distance, he passed over 
to Cuba, where the usual scenes were acted with the natives on those 
parts of the coast where the Spaniards were hitherto unknown. Here 
he was again led astray by reports of the imaginary Babcque ; and, 
leaving Cuba, he stood directly south, into the open sea, in search of 
it. Ere long he reached Jamaica ; " filled with admiration," says Mr. 
Irving, " at its vast size, the beauty of its mountains, the majesty of 
its forests, the fertility of its valleys, and the great number of villages 
with which the whole face of the country was animated.'* The natives 
of this island proved, however, less friendly and more warlike than 
those of Hispaniola and Cuba; and in a skirmish which ensued, the 
Spaniards, for the first time, let loose a dog upon the Indians — a mode 
of warfare which they afterwards adopted on a large scale, with such 
cruel and sanguinary success. Amicable intercourse was, however, 
subsequently restored. 

Finding no gold at Jamaica, and the wind being fair to return to 
Cuba, the admiral determined upon so doing, and to continue along 
its coast far enough to determine whether it were an island or part of 
the main land. He accordingly continued to sail along the southern 
coast of the island, now entangled among innumerables islets, now 
navigating a deep and unimpeded sea ; and, in every instance, and 
from even the most trivial circumstances, believing at every step more 
and more that he was on the coast of Asia, and expecting speedily to 
reach the dominions of the Grand Khan. We make the following short 
extract from this part of the work, for we would never have the awful 
consequences of European cruelty in the New World lost sight of. Mr. 
Irving constantly designates the discovery of Columbus as one of the 
greatest and most unalloyed Q) benefits ever conferred upon mankind. 
Was it so, does he think, to the natives of the West? — 

^' It is impossible to resist noticing the striking contrasts which are some* 
times forced upon the mind. The coast here described so populous and ani- 
mated, rejoicing in the visit of the discoverers, is the same that extends 
westward of the city of Trinidad, along the gulf of Xagua. All is now silent 
and deserted : civilization, which has covered some parts of Cuba with glit^i 
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tering cities, has rendered this a solitude. The whole race of Indians has 
long since passed away, pining and perishing beneath the domination of the 
strangers whom they welcomed so joyfully to their shores. Before me lies 
the account of a night recently passed on this very coast, by a celebrated 
traveller, but with what different feelings from those of Columbus. ' I past,' 
says he, ^ a great part of the night upon the deck. What deserted coasts ! 
not a light to announce the cabin of a fisherman. From Batabano to Trini- 
dad, a distance of fifty leagues, there does not exist a village. Yet in the 
time of Columbus this land was inhabited even along the margin of the sea. 
When pits are digged in the soil, or the torrents plough open the surface of 
the earth, there are often found hatchets of stone and vessels of copper, 
relics of the ancient inhabitants of the island.' " — Vol. ii. pp. 173, 174. 

Columbus continued to proceed along the southern coast of Cuba, 
entertaining at every step more lofty visions of his discovery; and, at 
one time, expecting ere very long to reach Malacca! and thence he 
projected returning to Europe by the Red Sea, and across the Isthmus 
of Suez ; or, to anticipate the Portuguese in their progress round 
Africa, and thus make the circuit of the world ! The following are 
the circumstances under which he abandoned this lofty enterprize : — 

*' The opinion of Columbus, that he was coasting the continent of Asia, 
and approaching the confines of eastern civilization, was shared by all his fel- 
low voyagers, among whom were several able and experienced navigators. 
They were far, however, from sharing his enthusiasm. They were to derive 
no glory from the success of the enterprise, and they shrunk n"om its increas- 
ing difficulties and perils. The ships were strained and crazed by the various 
injuries they had received, in running frequently aground. Their cables and 
rigging were worn, their provisions were growing scanty, a great part of the 
biscuit was spoiled by the sea-water, which oozed in through innumerable 
leaks. The crews were worn out by incessant labour, and disheartened at 
the appearance of the sea before them, which continued to exhibit a mere 
wilderness of islands. They remonstrated, therefore, against persisting any 
longer in this voyage. They had already followed the coast far enough to 
satisfy their minds that it was a continent, and though they doubted not that 
civilized regions lay in the route they were pursuing, yet their provisions 
might be exhausted, and their vessels disabled, before they xjould arrive at 
these countries. 

'^ Columbus, as his imagination cooled, was himself aware of the inadequacy 
of his vessels to the voyage he had contemplated ; but he felt it of importance 
to his fame and to the popularity of his enterprises, to furnish satisfactory 
proofs that the land he had discovered was a continent. He therefore per- 
sisted four days longer in exploring the coast, as it bent to the south-west, 
until every one declared that there could no longer be a doubt on the subject, 
for it was impossible so vast a continuity of land could belong to a mere 
island. The admiral was determined, however, that the fact should not rest 
merely on his own assertion, having had recent proofs of a disposition to 
gainsay his statements, and depreciate Lis discoveries. He sent round, 
therefore, a public notary, Fernand Perez de Luna, to each of the vessels, 
accompanied by four witnesses, who demanded formally of every person on 
board, from the captain to the ship-boy, whether he had any doubt that the 
land before him was a continent, the beginning and end of the Indias, by 
which any one might return overland to Spain, and by pursuing the coast of 
which, they could soon arrive among civilized people. If any one entertained 
a doubt, he was called upon to express it, that it might be removed. On 
board of the vessels were several experienced navigators and men well versed 
in geographical knowledge of the times. They examined their maps and 
charts, and the reckonings and journals of the voyage, and after deliberating 
maturely, declared under oath, that they had no doubt upon the subject. 
They grounded their belief principally upon their having coasted for tnree 
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hundred and thirty-five lea^es^ an extent unheard of as appertaininff to an 
island^ while the land continued to stretch forward in tcrminauly, bending to* 
wards the souths conformably to the description of the remote coasts of India. 
'^ Lest they should subsequently^ out of malice or caprice^ contradict the 
opinion thus solemnly avowed^ it was proclaimed by the notary^ that whoeyer 
should offend in such manner^ if an officer^ should pay a penalty of ten 
thousand maravedies; if a ship-boy^ or person of like rank^ he should receive 
a hundred lashes and have his tongue cut out. A formal statement was affcer^ 
wards drawn up by the notary^ including the depositions and names of every 
individual ; which document still exists. This singular process took place 
ncur that deep bay called by some the bay of Philipina^ by others of Cortea. 
At this very time as has been remarked, a ship-boy from tlie mast-head might 
have overlooked the group of islands to the south, and have beheld the open 
sea beyond. Two or three days farther sail would have carried Columbus 
round the extremity of Cuba, would have dispelled liis illusion, and might 
have given an entirely different course to his subsequent discoveries. In his 
present conviction he lived and died ; beUeving to his last hour, that Cuba 
was the extremity of the Asiatic continent." — Vol. ii. pp. 187 — 191. 

The admiral accordingly returned — retracing the route by which he 
had come along the southern coast of Cuba ; tiicnce crossing over again 
to Jamaica^ and coasting the southern side of that island also, beating 
tediously up to the eastward, which occupied him nearly a month. At 
length he reached the south-western extremity of Ilispaniola, where 
the same successions of contraiy winds and storms awaited his shattered 
ships. The conclusion of this voyage is thus interestingly given by Mr. 
Irving : — 

" It was the intention of Columbus, notwithstanding the condition of the 
ships, to continue farther eastward, and to complete the discovery of the 
Carihbee Islands, but his physical strength did not correspond to the efBarts 
of his lofty spirit. The extraordinary fatigues which he had suffered, 
both in mind and body, during an anxious and harassing voyage of five 
months, had secretly preyed upon his frame. lie had shared in all the 
hardships and privations of the commonest seaman. He had put himself 
upon the same scanty allowance, and exposed himself to the same buf-* 
fetings of wind and weather. But he had other cares and trials from 
which his people were exempt. When the sailor, worn out with the 
labours of nis watch, slept soundly amidst the howling of the storm, 
the anxious commander maintained his painful vigil, through long sleep- 
less nights, amidst the pelting of the tempest, and the drenching surges 
of the sea. The safety of his ships depended upon his watchfulness ; but 
above all, he felt that a jealous nation, and an expecting world, were anxiously 
awaiting the result of his enterprise. During a great part of the present 
voyage, he had been excited by the constant hope of soon arriving at the 
known parts of India, and by the anticipation of a triumphant return to 
S})ain, through the regions of the East, after ciicu?tinavigating the globe. 
A\'heu disappointed in this expectation, he was yet stimulated by a confiict 
with incessant hardships and perils, as he made ms way back against contrary 
winds and storms. The moment he was relieved from all solicitude, and be- 
held himself in a known and tranquil sea, the excitement suddenly ceased, 
and mind and body sunk exhausted by almost superhuman exertions. The 
very day on which he sailed from Mona, he was struck with a sudden malady, 
which deprived him of memory, of sight, and all his faculties. He fell into 
a deep lethargy, resembling death itself. His crew, alarmed at this profound 
torpor, feared that death was really at hand. They abandoned, tnerefore, . 
all further prosecution of the voyage ; and spreading their sails to the east 
wind so prevalent in those seas, they bore Columbus back, in a state of com- 
plete insensibility, to the harbour of Isabella." — Vol. ii. pp. 211 — 213. 
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Columbus was greeted on his return by tbe presence of his brother 
Bartholomew, who had been the chief companion of his youth and man^ 
hood, but had now been separated from him for several years. He 
was a man of gr^t energy and resolution ; and by his firmness of de- 
termination, and activity of execution, proved a most able assistant to 
his brother in the troublous times that succeeded: — 

^^ Equally vigorous," says Mr. Irving, '^ and penetrating in intellect with 
the admiral, but less enthusiastic in spirit and soarmg in imagination, and 
with less simplicity of heart, he surpassed him in the subtle and adroit 
management of business, was more attentive to his interest, and had more of 
that worldly wisdom which is so important in the ordinary concerns of life. 
His genius might never have excited him to the sublime speculation which 
ended in the discovery of a world, but his practical sagacity was calculated 
to turn that discovery to advantage. Such is the description of Bartholomew 
Columbus, as furnished by the venerable Las Casas from personal observa- 
tion ; and it will be found tp accord with his actions throughout the remaining 
history pf the admiral, in the events of which he takes a conspicuous part."-— 
Vol.ii. pp.220, 221. 

He arrived in Hispanola on the 4th September, 1494. 

Columbus, in his present state of reduced health, immediately avail- 
ed himself of his brother's arrival, and appointed him Adelantado, an 
office equivalent to that of Lieutenant-Governor, devolving the chief 
conduct of the public affairs upon him. 

It is by no means our purpose to go into the details, given by Mr. 
Irving with even tedious minuteness, of the troubles, dissensions, and 
petty warfare, of all kinds, which had taken place in the island during 
the absence of the admiral. The paltry squabbles of the Spaniards 
among themselves are far too pitifully disgusting for us even to touch 
upon them ; and the wrongs and miseries of the natives present a con- 
tinued series of suffering, which it wrings the heart to think of. We 
shall, however, in this place, once for all, give the account of the first 
regular and systematized subjugatiion of these unhappy Indians. 
These are the measures to which we alluded when we said, in the 
early part of this article, that the regulations which caused the exter- 
mination of the native race, had originally been formed by Columbus 
himself. During his absence, on his voyage to Cuba, the army which 
he had directed to proceed on a military tour through the Island, had, 
instead of doing so, permanently stationed themselves in the richest 
part of the country, and given way to the most flagrant and outrage- 
ous excesses against the natives, of every kind. These proceedings, 
at length, aroused the Indians, gentle as they naturally were, to resist- 
ance ; and, after various partial conflicts, the whole of the caciques 
of the island, with the exception of our old friend Guacanagari, (who 
even fought on the Spanish side,) 'entered into a league to expel the 
Spaniards. Thus Columbus found matters on his return — and, march- 
ing with all the force he could collect against the native army, he 
completely routed and dispersed it. The following were the imme- 
diate consequences of his victory: — 

" Having been forced to take the field by the confederacy of the caciques, 
Columbus now asserted the right of a conqueror, and considered how he 
might turn his conquest to most profit. His constant anxiety was to make 
wealthy returns to Spain, for the purpose of indemnifying the sovereigns for 
their great expenses ; of meeting the public expectations, so extravagantly 
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excited ; and^ above all^ of silencing the calumnies of those who he knew had 
gone home determined to make the most discouraging representations of hii 
discoveries. He cndeavonrcd^ therefore, to raise a large and immediate re- 
venue from the island, by imposing heavy tributes on the subjected pro- 
vinces. In those of the Vep;a, Cibao, and all the region of the mines, each 
individual, above the age of fourteen years, was required to pay, every three 
months, the measure of a Flemish hawk's-bell of gold dust.* The caciques 
had to pay a much larger amount for their personal tribute. ManiocateXj 
the brother of Caonabo, was obliged individually to render, every three 
months, half a calabash of gold, amounting to one hundred and fifty pesos. 
On those districts which were distant from the mines, and produced no goldj 
each individual was required to furnish an arroba (twenty-five pounds) of 
cotton every three months. Each Indian, on rendering this tribute, received 
a copper medal as a certificate of payment, which he was to wear suspended 
round his neck ; those who were found without such documents were liable 
to arrest and punishment. 

^' In this way was the yoke of servitude fixed upon the island, and its 
thraldom effectually ensured. Deep despair now fell upon the natives when 
they found a perpetual task inflicted upon them, enforced at stated and fre- 
quently recurring periods. Weak and indolent by nature, unused to labour 
of any kind, and brought up in the un tasked idleness of their soft climate 
and their fruitful groves, death itself seemed preferable to a life of toil and 
anxiety. They saw no end to this harassing evil, which had so suddenly 
fallen upon them ; no escape from its all-pervading influence ; no prospect 
of return to that roving independence and ample leisure, so dear to me wild 
inhabitants of the forest. The pleasant life of the island was at an end ; the 
dream in the shade by day ; the slumber during the sultry noon-tide heat by 
the fountain or the stream, or under the spreading palm-tree ; and the song^ 
the dance, and the game in the mellow evening, when summoned to their 
simple amusements by the rude Indian drum. They were now obliged to 
grope day by day, with bending body and anxious eye, along the borders of 
their rivers, sifting the sands for the grains of gold which every day grew 
more scanty ; or to labour in their fields beneath the fervour of a tropical 
sun, to raise food for their task-masters, or to produce the vegetable tripute 
imposed upon them. They sunk to sleep weary and exhausted at night, with 
the certainty that the next day was but to be a repetition of the same toil and 
suffering. Or if they occasionally indulged in their national dances, the 
ballads to which they kept time were of a melancholy and plaintive character. 
They spoke of the times that were past before the wnite men had introduced 
sorrow and slavery, and weary labour among them ; and they rehearsed pre- 
tended prophecies, handed down by their ancestors, foretelling the invasion 
of the Spaniards ; that strangers should come into their island, clothed in ap- 
parel, with swords capable of cleaving a man asunder at a blow, under whose 
yoke their posterity should be subdued. These ballads, or areytos, they sang 
with mournful tunes and doleful voices, bewailing the loss of their liberty, 
and their painful servitude. - - - - - 

*' Finding how vain was all attempt to deliver themselves by warlike 
means, from these invincible intruders, they now concerted a forlorn and 
desperate mode of annoyance. They perceived that the settlement suffered 
greatly from shortness of provisions, and depended, in a considerable degree, 
upon the supplies furnished by the natives. The fortresses in the interior 
also, and the Spaniards quartered in the villages, looked almost entirely to 
them for subsistence. They agreed, therefore, among themselves, not to cul- 

♦ " A hawk's-bell, according to Las Casas (Hist. Ind. l.i., c. 105), contains about 
three castellanos wordi of gold dust, equal to five dollars, and in estimating the superior 
value of gold in those days, equivalent to fifteen dollars of our time. A quantity of 
gold worth one hundred and fifty castellanos, was equivalent to seven hundred and 
ninety-eight dollars of the present day.'' 
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tivate the fruits^ the roots^ and maize, which formed Iheir chief articles of 
food^ and to destroy those already growing ; hoping that thus, hy producing 
a famine, they mignt starve the strangers from the ishmd. They little knew> 
ohserves Las Casas, one of the characteristics of the Spaniards, who the more 
hungry they are, the more inflexihle they become, and the more hardened to 
endure suffering. They carried their plan generally into effect, abandoning 
their habitations, laying waste the produce of their fields and groves, and 
retiring to the mountains, where there were roots and herbs on which they 
could subsist, and abundance of those kind of rabbits called utias. 

*' This measure did indeed produce distress among the Spaniards, but they 
had foreign resources, and were enabled to endure it by husbanding the 
partial supplies brought bytheir ships ; the most disastrous effects fell upon 
the natives themselves. The Spaniards stationed in the various fortresses, 
finding that there was not only no hope of tribute, but a danger of famine 
from this wanton waste and sudden desertion, pursued the natives to their 
retreats, to compel them to return to labour. The Indians took refuge in the 
most steril and dreary heights ; flying from one wild retreat to another, the 
women with their cmldren in their arms or at their backs, and all worn out 
with fatigue and hunger, and harassed by perpetual alarms. In every noise 
of the forest or the mountain ^hey fancied tney heard the soimd of their pur- 
suers ; they hid themselves in damp and dismal caverns, or in the rocky 
banks and margins of the torrents, and not daring to hunt, to fish, or even to 
venture forth in quest of nourishing roots and vegetables, they had to satisfy 
their raging hunger with unwholesome food. In this way many thousands 
of them perished miserably, through famine, fatigue, terror, and various con« 
tagious maladies engendered by their sufferings. AIL spirit of opposition was 
at length completely quelled. The surviving Indians returned in despair to 
their habitations^ and submitted humblj to the yoke. So deep an awe did 
they conceive of their conquerors, that it is said a Spaniard might go singly 
and securely all over the island, and the natives would even transport him 
from place to place on their shoulders." — ^Vol. ii. pp. 275 — ^283. 

And yet Mr. Irving calls the discovery of these regions the greatest 
and most unalloyed benefit ever conferred upon mankind ! No human 
heart can, we are sure, contemplate these things without a sick shud- 
der ; — and yet what follows is still more painful, because the blackest 
ingratitude is superadded : — 

" Before passing on to other events, it may be proper here to notice the 
fate of Guacanagari, as he makes no further appearance in the course of the 
history. His friendship for the Spaniards had severed him from his coun-" 
trymen, but it did not exonerate him from the general woes of the island. 
His territories, like those of the other caciques, were subjected to a tribute^ 
which his people, with the common repugnance to labour, found it difficult 
to pay. Columbus, who knew his worth, and could have protected hinj* 
was long absent, either in the interior of the island, or detained in Europe by 
his own wrongs. In the interval, the Spaniards forgot the hospitality and 
services of Guacanagari, and his tribute was harshly exacted. He found 
himself overwhelmed with opprobrium from his countrymen at large, and as- 
sailed by the clamours and lamentations of his suffering subjects. The 
strangers whom he had succoured in distress, and taken as it were to the 
bosom of his native island, had become its tyrants and oppressors. Care, and 
toil, and poverty, and strong-handed violence, had spread their curses over the 
land, and he felt as if he had invoked them on his race. Unable to bear the 
hostilities of his fellow caciques, the woes of his subjects, and the extortions 
of his ungrateful allies, he took refuge at last in the mountains, where he 
died obscurely and in misery." — ^Vol. ii. pp. 283, 284. 

Let our readers turn to the extract we have made of the account of 
this man's conduct at the time of the wreck of Columbus's ship, on his 
March, 1828. Z 
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first voyage ! such facts are far more forcible than any comment we 
could make. 

In the mean time, various representations bad been made at tbe 
court of Spain> to the disadvantage of Columbus ; and a commissioner 
was sent out to investigate the state of the colony. This officer, by 
name Juan Aguado, conducted his inquiries with much pomp and 
haughtiness ; and Columbus^ fearing the effects of his representations 
at court, accompanied him on his return to Spain. The gold mines of 
Hayna having been discovered just before his departure from Hispa- 
niola, added considerably to the grandeur of the accounts which he 
rendered to Ferdinand and Isabella ; who appear to have received 
him with great courtesy ; and the accusations ^against him passed into 
oblivion. Encouraged by this, Columbus proposed a third voyage of 
discovery ; to explore the Terra Firma which he believed himself to 
have discovered in Cuba. For this he required six ships, in addition 
to two which were to be sent to Hispaniola with supplies. They were 
promised to him, but great delays occurred from the state of European 
affairs at the moment. Ferdinand was engaged in the contest which 
ultimately attached Naples to Spain, and in the intermarriages which 
subsequently led to the vast aggregation of power in the hands of his 
grand-son, Charles V. The expense, and the great outfits, attending both 
the expeditions of war and those of matrimony, contributed to cause 
the protraction of Columbus's equipment, Mr. Irving, in the true 
spirit of a narrow-sighted biographer, sneers at Ferdinand for having 
preferred the furtherance of his objects in Europe to that of the enter- 
prizes of Columbus : — 

'^ What," he asks, ^' in the ambitious eyes of Ferdinand, was the acqiil8i<" 
tion of a number of wild, uncultivated, and distant islands, to that of the 
brilliant domain of Naples; or the intercourse with naked and barbaric 
princes, to that of an alliance with the most potent sovereigns of Christen- 
dom ? Columbus had the mortification, therefore, to see armies levied and 
squadrons employed in idle contests about a little point of territory in Europe^ 
and a vast armada of upwards of a hundred sail destined to the ostentations 
service of convoying a royal bride ; while he vainly solicited a few caravdi 
to prosecute his discovery of a world." — Vol. ii. pp. 335, 336. 

Now, really, it is strange, that Mr. Irving should be blind to the 
fact, that, at this period, the discoveries of Columbus had assumed 
none or little of that aspect of grandeur which subsequently accrued 
to them. At that time, they appeared in truth to consist almost wholly 
of " wild, uncultivated, and distant islands," more productive of dis- 
ease than of any of the advantages of commerce. But Mr. Irving 
knows the result, and he judges from it^ — forgetting that, from the 
data before Ferdinand, the acquisition of Naples must seem an object 
of vastly higher importance, to say nothing of the magnificent Austrian 
alliance. At length, hoyvever, in 1497) a general adjustment was made 
of all the affairs between Columbus and the crown ; and, it must be 
owned, in a spirit of fairness and liberality on the royal part, which 
tends very much to fortify the opinion, that the subsequent discounten- 
ance of the sovereigns must have arisen from their attaching consider- 
able belief to the numberless charges of misconduct brought against 
him. 

At length, when orders were issued by the government for the ontfit 
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of the expedition, new diflSculties arose. So totally changed was the 
public spirit with reference to the New World, that, instead of the 
multitudes of adventurers which, in his second voyage, had flocked 
to join him, scarcely any one could be persuaded to embark. So great, 
indeed, was the scarcity of men, that Columbus was induced to propose 
to the government that convicts should have their sentences commuted 
into transportation to the colonies — a measure which, being adopted, 
crowded the settlements with gaol-birds, a description of people very 
ill-calculated to advance an infant establishment. All delays being, 
at last, overcome, Columbus set sail from San Lucar de Barrameda, 
with six ships, on the 30th of Maj'^, 1498. He steered his course 
much more to the southward than in any previous voyage, going by 
the Cape de Verde islands, and then standing to the south-west, till 
he was nearly under the equator. It had been his intention to have 
advanced quite to the line; but the heat, in the calms so common iu 
those latitudes which lie between two trade winds, became so unbear- 
ably oppressive, that he was fain to bear away to the westward as 
fast as he could make his way. Columbus, in most of his voyages, 
had experienced a cooler atmosphere, and a finer climate in every 
respect, after getting beyond a certain line to the westward : on this 
he now calculated, and it proved as he anticipated. This gave rise 
to auotherof his fantastic theories, namely, that the earth was in the 
shape of a pear, rising in the middle towards heaven, and that this 
was the commencement of the ascent, and purer from being nearer 
the skies ! 

The first land he made in the New World was the island now called 
Trinidad — which name was given to it by Columbus. He then pro- 
ceeded along the coast of Paria, the various points of which he for 
some time considered to be islands. The beauty, verdure, and fresh- 
ness of this part of the coast induced the admiral to give it the name 
of the Gardens :— 

^' Still imagining the coast of Paria to be an island, and anxious to circum<« 
navigate it and arrive at the place where these pearls were said by the 
Indians to abound, Columbus left the (xardens on the lOth of August, and 
continued coasting westward within the gulf, in search of an outlet to the 
north. He observed portions of terra firma appearing towards the bottom of 
the gulf, which he supposed to be islands, and called them Isabeta and 
Tramontana, and fancied that the desired outlet to the sea must lie between 
them. As he advanced, however, he found the water continually growing 
shallower and fresher, until he did not dare to venture any farther with 
his ship, which he observed was of too great a size for e^meoitions of this 
kind, being of an hundred tons bu/den, and requiring three fathoms of 
water. He came to anchor, therefore, an4 sent a light caravel called the 
Correo, to ascertain whether there was an outlet to the ocean between the 
supposed islands. The caravel returned on the following day, reporting that 
at tne western end at the gulf there was an opening of two leagues, which 
led into an inner and circular gulf, surrounded by four openings, apparently 
smaller gulfs, or rather mouths of rivers, from whicn flowed tne great 
quantity of fresh water that sweetened the neighbouring sea. In fact, from 
one of these mouths issued the great river the Cuparipari, or, as it is now 
called, the Paria. To this inner and circular gulf Columbus gave the name 
of the Gulf of Pearls, through a mistaken idea that they abounded in its 
waters, though none, in fisict, are found th^e. He still imagined that tiie 

Z2 
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four openings of which the mariners spoke^ might be intervals between 
islands^ though they affirnieil that all the land he saw was one connected 
continent. As it was impossible to proceed further westward with his ships, 
he had no alternative but to retrace his course^ and seek an exit to the north 
by the Boca del Drago. He would gladly have continued for some time 
to explore this coast, for he considered hhnsclf in one of those opulent 
regions described as the most favoured on earth, and which increase in riches 
towards the equator. Imperious considerations, however, compelled him to 
shorten his voyage and hasten to San Domingo. The sea-stores of his ships 
were almost exhausted, and the various supplies for the colony, with whioi 
they were freighted, were in danger of spoiling. He was suffering, also, 
extremely in his health. Besides the gout which had rendered him a cripple 
for the greater part of the voyage, he was afflicted by a complaint in nis 
e^es, caused by fatigue and over- watching, which almost deprived him of 
sight. £ven tne voyage along the coast of Cuba, he observes, in which he 
was three-and- thirty days almost without sleep, had not so injured his eyes 
and disordered his frame, or caused him so much painful sufieriog as the 
present." — ^\'^ol ii. pp. 389—392. 

He accordingly returned to His])aniola; on his passage whither, 
and shortly after bis arrival, he digested the facts which he had 
gathered during his voyage, and came to the conclusion that the coast 
of Paria must be part of a vast continent; the immense body of fresh 
water which poured into the gulph making it impossible that it should 
be the accumulation of an island. He, therefore, believed Paria to be 
a part of a continent — and, of course, with his ideas, that continent 
was Asia: but, with his usual fondness for fantastic speculation, he 
conceived that it stretched greatly to the southward and eastward of the 
parts of Asia known to the ancients ; that, in conformity with his new 
theory of the rising of the earth, it rose gradually till it came to the 
apex of the world — and that this apex was the Terrestial Paradise, 
from which our first parents wore expelled ! 

Mr. Irving next treats very largely of the internal history of 
Hispaniola — first, retrospectively, under tlie government of the Ade- 
lantado ; and, afterwards, of the events which succeeded Columbus's 
return. Into this we do not purpose at all to enter. The petty wars 
with the Indian chiefs, and the still pettier contests with discontented 
Spaniards, are anything but subjects of interest. It is here that wo 
think Mr. Irving might have greatly improved his book by curtailing 
it. By far the greater part of the third volume is devoted to the de- 
tails of these subjects, which are exceedingly wearisome. A rapid 
pr6cis of the circumstances might be condensed into fifty or sixty pages, 
which would be not only quite as well, but far better. 

For above a year after his return to Hispaniola, the admiral was 
employed in quelling a very formidable sedition, which was headed by 
Boldan, the chief officer of justice in the colony, who had risen against 
the Adelantado, and withdrawn with a considerable number of followers 
into a part of the island at some distance from the capital. Wishing 
to avoid the effusion of Castilian blood, which a battle would have 
caused, he procured their submission by negociation. Roldan was 
restored to his rank, and many of his followers were sent back to 
Spain. In the mean time, complaints had been thickening against 
Columbus at court; and the sovereigns, from their frequency and 
clamour^ began to give some attention to them :— 
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'^ The excessive clamours wliich had arisen during the brief administratioii 
of the Adelantado^ and the breaking out of the faction of Roldan> at length 
determined the king to send out some person of consequence and ability to 
investigate the affairs of the colony^ and^ if necessary for its safety, to take 
upon himself the command. This important and critical measure it appears 
had been decided upon^ and the papers and powers actually drawn out^ in 
the spring of 1499. It was not, however, carried into effect until the 
following year. Various reasons have been assigned for this delay. The im- 
portant services rendered by Columbus in the discovery of Paria and the 
Pearl Islands, may have had some effect on the royal mind. The necessity 
of fitting out an armament just at that moment, to co-operate with the Vene- 
tians against the Turks ; the menacing movements of the new king of France, 
Louis XII. ; the rebellion of the Moors of the Alpuxarra in the lately con- 
quered kingdom of Granada; all these have been alleged as* reasons for 
Eostponing a measure which called for much consideration/ and might 
ave important effects upon the newly discovered possessions. The most ' 
probable reason, however, was the strong disinclination of Isabella to take 
so harsh a step against a man for whom she entertained such ardent grati- 
tude and high admiration. At length the arrival of the ships with tiie late 
followers of Roldan, according to their capitulation, brought matters to a 
crisis. It is true, that Ballaster and Barrentes came in these ships, to place 
the affairs of the island in a proper light ; but they brought out an host of 
witnesses in favour of Roldan, and letters written by himself and his con- 
federates, attributing all their late conduct to the tyranny of Coliunbus and 
his brothers. Unfortunately, the testimony of the rebels had the greatest 
weight with Ferdinand ; and there was a circumstance in the case wMch 
suspended for a time the friendship of Isabella, which had hitherto been 
the greatest dependance of Columbus. 

•' The queen having taken a maternal interest in the welfare of the natives, 
had been repeatedly offended by what appeared to her pertinacity on the part 
of Columbus, in continuing to make slaves of those taken in warfare, in 
contradiction to her known wishes. The same shipsiwhioh brought home the 
companions of Roldan, brought likewise a great number of slaves. Some, 
Columbus had been obliged to grant to these men by the articles of capitu- 
lation ; others they had brought away clandestinely. Among them were 
several daughters of caciques, who had been seduced away from tneir families 
and their native island by these profligates. Some of these were in a state 
of pregnancy, others had new-born infants. The gifts and transfers of these 
unhappy beings were all ascribed to the will of Columbus, and represented 
to Isabella in the darkest colours. Her sensibility as a woman, and her 
dignity as a queen, were instantly in arms. * What power,' exclaimed she 
indignantly, ' has the admiral to give away my vassals ? ' She determined, 
by one decided and peremptory act, to show her abhorence of these outrages 
upon humanity ; she ordered all the Indians to be restored to their country 
and friends. Nay more, her measure was retrospective. She commanded 
that those which had formerly been sent home by the admiral, should be 
sought out, and sent back to Hispaniola. Unfortunately for Columbus, at this 
very juncture, in one of his letters, he had advised the continuance of Indian 
slavery for some time longer, as a measure important for the welfare of the 
colony. This contributed to heighten the indignation of Isabella, and in- 
duced her no longer to oppose the sending out of a commission to investigate 
his conduct, and, if necessary, to supercede him in command. 

" Ferdinand had been exceedingly embarrassed in appointing this com- 
mission, between his sense of what was due to the character and service of 
Columbus, and his anxiety to retract with delicacy the powers which he had 
rested in him. A pretext at length was furnished by the recent letters of 
the admiral, and he seized upon it with avidity. Colum)}us had repeatedly 
requested that a person might be sent out, of talents and probity, learned 
in the law^ to act as chief judge, but whose powers should be so lunited and 
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defined as not to interfere with his own authority as viceroy. He had alw 
requested that an impartial umpire mi^ht be appointed, to decide in the 
amiir between himself aiul Rt^ldan. Ferdinand proposed to consult his wifihei, 
but to unite those two offices in one ; and as the person he appointed wonld 
have to riccide in iiiatters touching the highest functions of the admiral and 
his brothers, lie was empowered, sliouhl he find tliem culpable, to supercede 
them in the government, — a singular mode of ensuring impartiality." — ^VoL liL 
pp. 90 — 9!- 

The consequences nnturnlly to he expected from a commission like 
this, took place. Francis Bohadilla, an officer of the king's house- 
hold ^ and a knight of the order of Catalonia, was the person selected 
for this service. Upon liis arrival at San Domingo, instead of first 
iuvostigating the condnct of the admiral, and superseding him in case of 
his delinquency being cstalilishcd, he seized upon the government first 
and began to investigate afterwards. Columbus was absent from the 
capital at the time of Bobadilla's arrival, which enabled him to do 
this with the greater ease and quickness. Upon Columbus's return to 
San Domingo, lie was seized and thrown into prison ; and, as the 
inquest taken upon his conduct and that of his brothers was entirely 
partial — every complaint being received against them, and scarcely any 
thing being listened to on their part, the result must be manifest. 
J^obadilla caused the three brothers to be put into chains^ and in this 
condition they were sent to Spain : — 

'^ Fortunately the voyage was favourable, and of but moderate duration, 
and was rendered less disagreeable by the conduct of those to whom he was 
given in custody. The worthy Villejo, though in the service of Fonseca, 
felt dcei)ly moved at the unworthy treatment of Columbus. The master of 
the caravel, Andreas Martin, was equally grieved : they both treated the ad- 
miral with profound resnect and assiduous attention. They would have taken 
off his irons, but to tliis he would not consent. ' No, said he proudly, 
' their majesties commanded me by letter to submit to whatever Hobadilla 
should order in their name ; by their authority he has put upon me these 
chains, I will wear them until tney shall order them to be taken off, and I 
will preserve them afterwards as relics and memorials of the reward of my 
services. 

" ' He did so,' adds his son Fernando ; ^I saw them always hanging in his 
cabinet, and he requested that when he died they might be buried with 
him.' "—Vol. iii. p. 130. 

But this extreme violence and indignity defeated its own end. When 
Columbus arrived in Spain, bound like a malefactor, from the country 
he himself had discovered, a sudden re-action took place in tlic 
popular mind in his favour, and even in the opinion of the sovereigns. 
He had addressed a long exculpatory letter to DoKa Juana de la 
Torre, a lady higli in Isabella's favour, not daring to address either 
her or the king, being ignorant of how far they had authorised his 
treatment : — 

" However Ferdinand might have secretly felt disposed against Columbus, 
the momentary tide of public feeling was not to be resisted. He joined with 
his generous queen in her reprobation of the treatment of the admiral, and 
both sovereigns hastened to give evidence to the world, that his imprison- 
ment had been without their authority, and contrary to their wishes. Without 
waiting to receive any documents that might arrive from Bobadilla, they 
sent orders to Cadiz that the prisoners should be instantly set at liberty, and 
treated with all distinction. They wrote a letter to Columbus^ coucned in 
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terms of gratitude and affection^ expressing their grief at all ihat he had 
suffered, and inviting him to q$\xrL They ordered at the same time, that 
two thousand ducats should he advanced to defray his expenses. 

^* The loyal heart of Columbus was again cheered by this declaration of 
his sovereigns. He felt conscious of his integrity, and anticipated an imrne-* 
diate restitution of all his rights and dignities. He appeared at court in 
Granada on the 17th of December, not as a man ruined and disgraced, but 
richly dressed, and attended by an honourable retinue. He was received by 
their majesties with unqualified favour and distinction. When the queen 
beheld this venerable man approach, and thought on all he had deserved and 
all that he had su£Pered, she was moved to tears. Columbus had borne up 
firmly against the stem conflicts of the world — he had endured with lofty 
scorn the injuries and insults of ignoble men, but he possessed strong and 
quick sensibility. When he found himself thus kindly received by his 
sovereigns, and beheld tears in the benign eyes of Isabella, his long-sUp- 
pressed feelings burst forth ; he threw himself upon his knees, and for some 
time could not utter a word for the violence of his tears and sobbings. 

" Ferdinand and Isabella raised him from the ground, and endeavoured to 
encourage him by the most gracious expressions. As soon as he regained his 
self-possession, he entered into an eloquent and high-minded vindication of 
his loyalty, and the zeal he had ever felt for the glory and advantage of the 
Spanish crown. If at any time he had erred, it was through inexperience 
in government, and the extraordinary diificulties by which he had been 
surrounded. 

'^ There needed no vindication on his part. The intemperance of his 
enemies had been his best advocate. He stood in presence of his sovereigns 
a deeply-injured man, and it remained for them to vindicate themselves to 
the world from the charge of ingratitude towards their most deserving sub- 
ject. They expressed their indignation at the proceedings of Bobadilla, which 
they disavowed, as contrary to their instructions, and they promised that he 
should be immediately dismissed from his command. 

" In fact, no public notice was taken of the charges sent home by Bo- 
badilla, nor of the letters which had been written in support of them. The 
sovereigns took every occasion to treat Columbus with favour and distinction, 
assuring him that his grievances should be redressed, his property re- 
stored, and that he should be reinstated in all his privileges and dignities."— 
Vol. iii. pp. 135—138. 

These, however, were not restored. Bobadilla, indeed, was re- 
moved ; but a new governor, Don Nicholas de Ovando, was appointed. 
Mr. Irving treats this throughout as a monstrous piece of injustice 
and ingratitude on the part of Ferdinand ; but, we confess, that, as a 
temporary measure at least, it appears to have been both wise and 
proper : — 

f^It was observed that the elements of those violent factions, which had been 
recently in arms against him, yet existed in the island ; his immediate return 
might produce fresh exasperation ; his personal safety would be endangered, 
and the island again thrown into confusion. Though Bobadilla, therefore, 
was to be immediately dismissed from command, it was deemed advisable 
to send out some officer of talent and discretion to supersede him, who might 
dispassionately investigate the recent disorders, remedy the abuses which had 
arisen, and exp«l all dissolute and factious persons from the colony. He 
should hold the government for two years, by which time it was trusted that 
all angry passions would be allayed, &nd turbulent individuals removed: 
Columbus might then resume the command with comfort to himself and ad- 
vantage to the crown." — ^Vol. iii. pp. 152, 153. 

Now, really, we must say that we think these arguments perfectly 
reasonable. Perhaps, indeed, the best way of all would have bwn 
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to inveBtigate the charges made against Colnmbns, and to act accord- 
ing to the resalt. But this Colambus does not seem to have urged. 
Unqiialified restoration was what he demanded ; and this, we 
thinks the sovereigns were, under the circamstanceSy perfectly right 
not to grant. 

Ovando, therefore, went out to Hispaniola, with great supplies, and 
with regulations suited to the increasing size and importance of the 
colonies in the West; for the private voyages of discovery, which had now 
been licensed since 1495, had added considerably to the territories of 
the Spaniards in those regions. Columbus, in the meanwhile, remained 
with the court at Granada, occupying his mind with a project for a 
crusade for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre ; on which occasion 
Mr. Irving takes it into his head to say, that it " was in union with 
the temper of the times ; " and that " the spirit of the crusades had 
not yet passed away.^' This piece of historical information is some- 
thing new. It had hitherto been thought that the enterprises of 
Louis IX. had, two hundred years before, sickened Europe of those 
enterprisea of mingled atrocity and madness. But, indeed, the whole 
of the chapter entitled *' Proposition of Columbus relative to the re* 
covery of the Holy Sepulchre," beginning at page 167 of the third 
volume, is a very equally balanced mixture of twaddle and cant. 

These vapours, however, speedily passed away from the mind of 
Columbus ; and he began to apply himself once more to matters of 
navigation. The Portuguese had now again outrun the Spaniards 
in the race of discovery ; for the immediate and rich returns ensuing 
from discovering the route to India by sea, had, in the comparison, 
thrown into shade the acquisition of a few uncivilized, and almost un- 
cultivated, islands. This raised the emulation of Columbus ; who, be- 
lieving himself to have, when at Cuba, arrived at the eastern extre- 
mity of India, now pondered upon the means of reaching, from thence, 
its rich and commercial districts. He conversed with some of the na- 
vigators who had been on the coast of Paria since his discovery of it :— 

*^ According to his own ohservations in his voyage to Paria, and the reports 
of other navigators, particularly of Roderigo Basl^es, who had pursued the 
same route to a greater distance, it appeared that the coast of terra firms 
stretched far to the west. The southern coast of Cuha^ which he considered 
a part of the Asiatic continent^ stretched onwards towards the same point. The 
currents of the Caribbean sea must pass between those lands. He was per- 
suaded, therefore, that there must be a strait existing somewhere thereabout, 
opening into the Indian sea. The situation in whidi he placed his conjec- 
tural strait^ was somewhere about what is at present called the Isthmus of 
Darien. Could he but discover such a passage, and thus link the New 
World he had discovered^ with the opulent Oriental regions of the old, he 
felt that he should make a magnificent close to his labours, and consummate 
this great object of his existence." — Vol. iii. pp. 176, 177. 

After some few delays on the part of the court, some of the couu'- 
cillors declaring ^^ that Columbus ought not to be employed until his 
good conduct in Hispaniola was satisfactorily established by letters 
from Ovando/' he at last obtained a squadron of four caravels for his 
new voyage. He wished to touch at Hispaniola for supplies, and, 
probably, also to look after his own affairs ; as he was still entitled to 
his dues on the revenue, and had been allowed to send out a factor 
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with Ovando for the^rpose of collecting them. This, however, was 
denied him, on tJleground df the prohahle ferment hi« appearance 
would create in the colony ; hut he had leave given him to call there 
on his return. He sailed from Cadiz on the 9th of May, 1502. 
He had with him his brother Don Bartholomevy, and his younger son 
Fernando, who subsequently became his historian, and who was then 
about fifteen. The admiral took his departure from the Canaries on 
the 25th ; and, meeting with most favourable winds, arrived at one of 
the Caribbee islands on the 15th of June. From thence he went to 
Dominica, and passing along the inside of the Antilles, and the south 
of Porto Rico, steered for San Domingo. This was in direct opposi- 
tion to the royal orders, and to the original (announced) intention of 
Columbus himself, which was to have gone straight to Jamaica, and 
thence to have passed on to his search of the supposed strait. His 
excuse for this change of plan was, that his principal vessel sailed so 
ill as often to impede the progress of the squadron ; and that, there- 
fore, he wished to change it for one of the fleet which had recently 
gone out with Ovando. This latter had now superseded Bobadilla, 
who was about to go to Spain in the fleet on its return, together with 
Roldan and several of his accomplices, into whose case (though not 
into the conduct of Bobadilla) minute investigatida. had been made, 
and who were sent home for trial. This fleet, in which Bobadilla had 
embarked large quantities' of gold, was ready for sea ; when, on the 
29th of June, Columbus arrived at the mouth of the river. He sent 
one of his captains to Ovaiido, to explain that the purpose of his 
coming was to exchange one of his vessels, and to ask permission to 
shelter his fleet in the harbour ; as, from various indications, he ex- 
pected a violent storm. This Ovando refused. It is thought that 
he was so instructed by the government ; and, besides, the enemies 
of the admiral were at that moment in a state of high exasperation, 
on account of the proceedings which had just been taken against 
them. Mr. Irving states these facts himself; and yet, in the next 
sentence, speaks of " the ungracious refusal of Ovando." We really 
do not see how he could well have acted otherwise. The royal ordera 
were precise ; and Columbus's excuses for disobeying them must cer- 
tainly have appeared Slight and evasive. With reference to the 
anticipated storm, however, he was quite in earnest, for he entreated 
the governor, by a second message, not to allow the homeward-bdund 
fleet to sail for some days, as the signs of a coming tempest were in- 
dubitable. This, however, was disregarded. The pilots saw no signs 
of bad weather ; they were impatient to get to sea, and they sailed : — 

*' Within two days, the predictions of Columbus were verified. One of 
those tremendous hurricanes, which sometimes sweep those latitudes, had 
gradually gathered up. The baleful appearance of the heavens, the wild 
look of the ocean, the rising murmur of the winds, all gave notice qf its 
approach. The fleet had scarcely reached the eastern point of Hispaniola, 
when the tempest burst over it with awful fury, involving every thing in 
wreck and ruin. The ship» on board of which were Bobadilla, Roldan, and a 
number of the most inveterate enemies of Columbus, was swallowed up with 
all its crew, and with the celebrated mass of gold, and the principal part of 
the ill-gotten treasure, gained by the miseries of the Indians. Many of the 
ships were entirely lost, some returned to San Domingo in shattered con<« 
ditioD^ and only one was enabled to continue her voyage to Spain* That one^ 
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according to Fernando Columbus^ was the weakest of the fleets and had en 
board the four thousand pieces of gold, the property of the admiraL 

" During the early part of this storm, the little squadron of Coliunboa had 
remained tolerably well sheltered by the land. On the second day, the 
tempest increased in violence, and the night coming on with unusual darlcness, 
the ships lost sight of each other, and were separated. ITie admiral still kept 
close to the shore, and sustained no damage. The others, fearful of the land 
in such a dark and boisterous night, ran out for sea-room, and encountered 
the whole fury of the elements. For several days they were driven aboat 
at the mercy of wind and wave, fearful each moment of shipwreck, and giving 
up each other as lost. The Adelantado, who commanded that ship, which, 
as before mentioned, was scarcely sea- worthy, ran the most imminent hasaid, 
and nothing but his consummate scamansnip enabled him to keep it afloat 
At length, after various vicissitudes, they all arrived safe at Port Hermoso, to 
the west of San Domingo. The Adelantado had lost his longboat; and all 
the vessels, with the exception of that of the admiral, had sustained more or 
less injury." — Vol. iii. pp. 194 — 196. 

After repairing his damages, Columbus proceeded on his voyage. 
At an island some distance to the south-west of Cuba, he fell in with 
a large canoe full of people, wlio had more the appearances of civili- 
zation than any Indians be had yet seen : — 

" They informed him that they had just arrived from a country, rich, 
cultivated, and industrious, situated to the west. They endeavoured toimpreii 
him with an idea of the wealth and magnificence of the regions, and the 
people in that quarter, and urgod him to steer in that direction. "Well would 
it have been for Columbus had he followed their advice. Witlun a day or 
two he would have arrived at Yucatan ; the discovery of Mexico and the 
other opulent countries of New Spain would have necessarily followed ; the 
Southern Ocean would have been disclosed to him, and a succession of 
splendid discoveries would have shed fresh glory on his declining age, instead 
of its sinking amidst gloom, neglect, and disappointment." 

Vol. iii. pp. 202--S0S. . 

Columbus, however, was bent upon discovering the strait; and 
supposing, that as those countries were to the west, he could at any 
time run down to them with the trade-wind, he stood away to the main- 
land which lay to the south, along which it was his purpose to coast 
eastwardly, till he came to the strait which he believed separated tliis 
part of it from the coast of Paria. It is not our purpose to go through 
the distressing details of this part of th ^ voyage. He coasted along 
the Mosquito shore, and Costa Rica, continuing to the eastward^ 
constantly boating against contrary winds, and with his ships becoming 
more and more crnzy, till the fifth of December; when, giving up in 
despair his hopes of finding the strait for which he searched, he re- 
turned westward to Verajjiia, to search there for the gold mines of 
which he had heard great tidings in his advance. The wind now 
became as adverse as it had been when his prow was directed on the 
opposite course, which cansod him to name the shore " La Costa de 
los Contrastes." * At length rcachiiig Veragua, the Adelantado ex- 
plored the interior of the country, which seemed fertile, and to abound 
with gold. In the mean time the admiral formed a small settlement 
at the mouth of the river Beleu ; and, with his usual extravagant 



* Mr, Irving translates this the Coast of Contradictions : the Coast of Crosses 
seems to as to render the meaning more ae^urately and idiomadcally. 
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imagination, immediately believed himself to be in that part of Adia 
whither Solomon had sent for the gold wherewith to build the temple 
of Jerusalem. 

But ^very thing in this voyage was doomed to disaster. The 
violence and licentiousness of the Europeans, whom Columbus was 
unable to controul, disgusted the natives, and there were constant 
conspiracies, stratagems, and skirmishes, to get rid of their trouble- 
some visitors. Wliile the admiral was craising, the small fort was 
beleaguered by the natives ; and it was with the greatest difficulty that 
he was able to bring the garrison off; many having, in the mean time, 
perished at the hands of the Indians. One of the caravels, which he 
had left for the use of the settlement, was destroyed ; and baviQg pro- 
ceeded to Puerto Bello, he was obliged to abandon another, jjt being 
so pierced by the teredo* as to render it impossible to keep ^lier ^afloat. 
The crews were, therefore, crowded into the remaining Itvtf^ fcaravels, 
which, themselves, had undergone so much, as to be little better than 
wrecks, He was still pursued by the most extraordinary continuance 
of contrary winds : — 

*' The leaks continually gained upon his vessels, though the pumps were 
kept incessantly going, and the seamen even baled the water out with buckets 
and kettles. The admiral now stood, in despair, for the island of Jamaica, 
to seek some secure port ; for there was imminent danger of foundering at sea. 
On the eve of St. John, the 23rd of June, they put into Puerto Bueno, now 
called Dry Harhour, but met with none of the natives from whom they eould 
obtain provisions, nor was there any fresh water to be had in the neighbour- 
hood. Suffering from hunger and thirst, they sailed eastward, on the follow- 
ing day, to another harbour, to which the admiral gave the name of Port 
San Gloria, but which at present is known as Don phristopher's cove. 

" Here, at last, Columbus had to give up his long and arduous struggle 
against the unremitting persecution of the elements. His ships, reducra to 
mere wrecks, could no longer keep the sea, and were ready to sink even in 
port. He ordered them, therefore, to be run aground, within a bow-shot of 
the shore, and fastened together, side by side. They soon filled with water 
to the decks. Thatched cabins were then erected at the prow and stern for 
fhe accommodation of the crews, and the wreck was placed in the best pos- 
sible state of defence. Thus castled in the sea, Columbus trusted to be able 
to repel any sudden attack of the natives, and at the same time to keep his 
men from roving about the neighbourhood and indulging in their usual ex- 
cesses. No one was allowed to go on shore without especial license, and the 
utmost precaution was taken to prevent any offence being given to the Indians. 
Any exasperation of them might be fatal to the Spaniards in their present 
forlorn situation. A firebrand thrown into their wooden fortress might wrap 
it in flames, and leave them defenceless amidst hostile thousands." — Vol. iii. 
pp. 295—297. 

It will scarcely be believed, that Columbus was detained here a year 
before succour arrived from Hispaniola. A most intrepid and faithful 
follower, named Diego Mendez, performed the voyage thither in an open 
canoe ; and finding Ovando, the governor, was in Xaragua, a distant 
province, followed him thither. He expressed great sympathy with 
Columbus, and promised succour, but he delayed thus long to send it, 
with the cruel exception of a caravel, commanded by one of the ad- 



* These are a species of sea-worm, which are about the size of a man's finger, and 
abound in tboM seas ; doing the ^atet t miscbief to resielf tbat ara pot coppaf tilf 
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miral's most notorious enemies, which he despatched to 8py the con- 
dition of the Spaniards, and return at once : orders that were obeyed 

with a barbarous fidelity. 

Columbus was received, however, at St. DomiDgo, by Ovando, witli 
courtesy and distinction ; though, it seems, there was but little cordi- 
ality at bottom. He, therefore, hastened his departure as much m 
possible : and, on the 12th of September, 1504, he left Hispaniola 
for the last time. This voyage was doomed to be disastrous to the 
last. The voyage was extraordinarily tempestuous ; and his ves- 
sel could scarcely be kept together till its arrival at San Lncar, 
which he reached on the 7th of November. Columbus, whose health 
was completely broken, by the severity of the hardships he had under- 
gone, had himself conveyed to Seville, where he hoped for both mental 
and bodily repose. 

But this he was not destined to know. His affairs in Hispaniola had 
gone almost to ruin under the government of Ovando ; and he, in con- 
sequence, found himself greatly impoverished. He, therefore, had to 
make exertions to get justice done him, in this respect. And he also 
pursued, with the utmost eagerness, his great object, the restitution of 
his dignities and privileges. His health was too much shattered to 
allow him to proceed to court, although he made several attempts. 
He was, therefore, obliged to confine himself to letters and memorials, 
which met with but little attention and no success. In the midst of 
this. Queen Isabella died. She had always been the especial patroness 
of Columbus, and in her he lost his most powerful support. He toiled 
on, through many months of painful illness at Seville, till, at last, ia 
the month of May, he was able to reach the court, which was then at 
Segovia. Here he passed about a year, under continual disappoint- 
ments, and suffering under constant illness, till, at last, being totally 
worn-out, nature sank, and he died, on the 20th of May, 1506, agra 
about seventy years. 

Columbus was, undoubtedly, a man of very extraordinary natural 
endowments, to which were added, vast knowledge of both the practi- 
cal and theoretical parts of his profession as a seaman, and a great 
extent of strange and curious learning. His temperament was enthu- 
siastic, to a degree almost visionary ; and we have shown how this 
disposition led him into extravagant statements, to the falsification 
of which may be attributed some of the causes of his disgrace at 
court. His perseverance was almost unlimited, and his firmness and 
cool practical judgment were extreme. This latter quality, indeed, 
shews sometimes in remarkable contrast with the wild warmth of his 
speculations. His religion was enthusiastic and almost bigotted ; but 
he never appears to have stained it with any violence or cruelty, for its 
furtherance among the Indians. He was, also, naturally humane. 
The instances which appear to the contrary, are rather acts of general 
policy, forced on him by circumstances, and in accordance with the 
spirit of his age, than emanations of other than a mild and feeling 
heart. We have stated, that we consider his merit, in conceiving the 
plan for the discovery of the New World, has been over-rated ; but it 
is still deserving of extraordinary praise ; and his deserts, in carrying 
it into execution, cannot be stated too highly. 

With regard to Mr.Irving's publication, we question whether it wae 
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needed ; and its execution, though generally creditahle, is scarcely 
sufficiently felicitous to carry through an unnecessary work. Mr. 
Irving has no vigour of style and still less of thought ; and there is a 
fade tone of common-place running throughout. Moreover, there are 
not unfrcquent blemishesof grammar, which, in a'writer who has gained 
much of his reputation by the elaborate accuracy of his style, has 
certainly surprised us much. On the whole, it is a book of which the 
first volume will be read with pleasure; the second will be thought 
rather, and the third very, dull ; and in the fourth will be found 
some spirited, and, for the most part, very entertaining, notices of 
events, opinions, and persons, illustrative of the great subject of the 
work. 



NEW BRUNSWICK THEATRE, GOODMAN'S FIELDS. 

On the site of this building stood a theatre which was erected in 
1785-6-7, by John Palmer, the celebrated comedian. It opened under 
a violent op])osition from the patentees of the great theatres, and 
struggled under succeeding managers, with various success, until a fire 
in April 1826, left it a hideous ruin. 

In August last the present proprietors laid the first stone of a new 
theatre, designed by Stedman Whitwell, Esq. architect. Under his 
direction the works have proceeded with such unexampled rapidity, 
tbat the performances commenced on the 25th instant, (Feb. 1828.) 
This edifice has the disadvantage of standing in a street of very mo- 
derate width, so that from this circumstance, and the nature of the 
property in the rear, it was impossible either to advance the front, 
or to set it back from the general line of the houses. Denied, there- 
forC) the use of the colonnade, the portico, and similar means of 
producing an imposing effect by large projections, the architect felt 
the impossibility of copying the usual models, even if he had had 
the disposition so to do. He therefore ventured upon an original 
combination, and has produced a facade approaching to magnificence, 
but principally distinguished by its novelty, propriety, and simplicity. 
In style it is a little related to the architectural compositions of the 
scene, and is admirably characteristic of a building devoted to the- 
atrical purposes. Two grand piers on the flanks, surmounted by 
groups of the genius of dramatic literature y and that of dramatic 
painting y support, at a great height, an arch of noble dimensions. In 
the recess formed by these, stands a lofty and extensive pilastrade 
opening upon a balcony which extends along the whole front. Above 
the entablature of the order the front rises to a very considerable height ; 
and terminates simply, but grandly, with the sloping lines of a pedi- 
mental outline without parapets or blocking courses. The intervals of 
the pilastrade are filled with massive bronzed treillage, studded at 
its intersections with paterse. , The capitals of the pilasters are ori- 
ginal designs, and each contains a theatrical mask, varying in chartl^ 
ter and design from the others. The architrave bears the date of the 
present erection, mdcccxxviii. On the frieze, imbedded in foliage of 
exquisite taste, are three lozenge-shaped tablets or panels^ which were 
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inscribed with the names of Palmer, Shakspeare, and Oarrick. Thej 
are now plain. In the original design the centre recess, immediately 
over the entablature, had a third group — the histrionic 3Iuse,9eaiedf 
distributing her rewards to groups of genii y who are contending 
for her favours ; but this has not been yet executed. On the balus- 
trade, or parapet of the balcony, upon the area of which the inter- 
pilasters and the large windows in the piers open, is a series of 
statues and vases of great beauty, and which diffuse such a degree 
of splendour and embellishment on the whole front, as to leave it, 
even in London, without a rival among the structures of the same class. 
Beneath the shelter of the balcony are all the entrances to the dif- 
ferent parts of the theatre ; every one, for the first time, being en- 
tirely distinct from the others. 

The ingenious distribution of the interior, by which conveniences, 
and an area of stage, nearly equal to the largest theatres, are obtained 
upon a site of comparatively small dimensions, deserves the highest 
commendation. This is principally managed by placing the stage 
upon so high a level as to give ample space beneath for the most 
difficult coups-de-theatre; and to furnish sufficient height for two 
stories around this space, containing in the one nearest the stage, tlie 
entrance, the box-office, the proprietors' and stage manager's rooms, 
the green-room, music-room, &c. ; and in the other^ dressing-rooms, 
divided into suites for the male and female performers, and all the 
necessary offices. 

Before the curtain, the most striking novelties arc the bcautifal 
contour of the auditory; and the arrangement of the seats in the 
pit. The first is nearly the form which a vertical section of a tulip 
would give ; it presents a very elegant curve, and sweeping round the 
centre, gracefully and conveniently expands as it approaches the pro- 
scenium. The seats on the boundary of the pit, instead of being 
strait lines parallel to the others, and descending an inclined plane 
until they sink behind the ends of the orchestra, follow the carving 
outline of the box-fronts, and continue upon a high level through 
their whole circuit. This preserves a parallelism and harmony Iw- 
tween this part of the house and those above it, in lieu of the usual 
depressed and inconvenient position which gives to the front part of 
the pit the appearance of being sunk, and forces some of the nearest 
spectators into situations where it is impossible to enjoy any thing of 
the passing scene. 

The interior is prepared to receive two thousand persons, and is 
distributed into a pit, two circles of boxes, and one of the largest gal- 
leries in London. Each has its own distinct entrance from the street, 
vestibules, staircases, water-closets, saloons, and places of refreshment, 
varying of course in character with the parts to which they are attach- 
ed. The decorations are not at present fair subjects of description 
or criticism, from their temporary nature ; but we have no doubt, that 
the artists engaged, as soon as they shall have had the necessary 
time, will produce a tout-ensemble highly honourable to their taste, 
and to the spirit of the proprietors. 

Warned by the destruction of the former theatre, and recent ac- 
cidents of a similar nature which have occurred in France even 
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during the hours of performance, the proprietors of the Brunswick 
Theatre have adopted, to as great an extent as the peculiar circum- 
stances of their case would permit, the plans of the architect to 
render the principal parts of the theatre incomhustihle ; and to pro- 
vide and preserve in constant readiness, powerful means of raising 
and distributing an ample volume of w^ater over the whole interior; 
the source of which is within the area of the walls, and therefore 
not depending on external and distant assistance, or a supply that 
might he interrupted. A fixed engine, upon an improved construction, 
connected with a well heneath the stage, and provided with all 
the necessary apparatus, is placed in a situation easy of access at all 
times; this sends the water to a point in the middle of the front 
of the stage, from whence it may be directed to play upon any 
part of the interior in about three minutes from the first alarm. The 
roof is of wrought iron, of a novel and beautiful construction. 
All the stairs, staircases, passages, and vestibules, between every part 
of the spectatory, and connecting it with the street, are fire-proof; 
and arfe of such ample dimensions as to be capable of holding the whole 
of a crowded house perfectly safe, even if the rest of the building, 
the stage, &c. were in one general conflagration. This gives a 
consciousness of security that no alaim of fire can disturb, and also 
affords great convenience to the persons who may be expecting the 
opening of the doors previous to the commencement of the perfornj- 
ances. Not a single individual need suffer the inconvenience of 
waiting in the street, or of being exposed to the weather by his early 
attendance, circumstances of which the visitors of a winter theatre 
have frequently great reason to complain. The stairs leading to the: 
upper circle of boxes, and to the gallery, though in perfectly distinct^- 
flights, are combined in the same staircase without increasing its di- 
mensions, and this, independently of the economy of room, affords 
an extraordinary facility of access ; and such is the convenience it 
gives of rapid exit, that the contents of any one part of the house 
may leave by any of the accesses of the other three, or by all of them 
at the same time. 

The great desideratum of having the power to warm or ventilate 
at discretion, an interior intended for the reception of large bodies 
of people of either sex, both previous to their assembling and during 
their stay, is expected to be accomplished in this theatre. The 
warming and ventilating apparatus of Mr. Sylvester, so highly eulo- 
gised by Captain Parry, has been fixed under his direction ; and some 
other peculiar arrangements and means, suggested by him, for this 
most desirable purpose, have been approved by the proprietors, and 
executed by their architect with the ^greatest care. 



The Theatre was opened, with a very fair company, and a noisy 
audience, on Monday, February 25. The following address was 
spoken by Mr. Percy Farren, stage manager : — ^ 

Welcome ! be that the first, warm, heartfelt word. 
That on this stage, and in these walls, is heard. 
Friends of the drama ! Welcome all, once more 
To find the pleasures you have fouud before ; 
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To re-assume your ancient seats and laws ; 
To shine protection and to shower applause. 

Hail to this meeting ! may its iilfluence shed 
Lasting success round every scene we spread ; 
These opening hours commence a brilliant race. 
Which years of future triumph shall embrace ; 
Exulting talent here its worth proclaim. 
And latent genius spring from nence to fame ! 

While thus wc bid you welcome to this dome^ 
Where Brunswick's glory guards the muses' home* 
Full upon memory's faitnrul mirror cast> 
Shines out the immortal image of the past, 
When^ the great Roscius of our father's age. 
Here Garrick rose^ the Shakspeare of the sta^ ! 
Still is that name a spell^ whose quenchless might 
Awakens years long sepulchred in night ; 
With new-born life arrays the stori^ scene. 
And makes the present what the past hath been. 
If mirth can glad you^ then, or sorrow move. 
If music's voice can melt with tales of love ;— 
If every art the drama e'er essay'd. 
In ceaseless change before your view display'd. 
Can lull each charmed soul in fancy's thirall, — 
Come to this Thespian shrine and nnd them all ! 
These invitations o er, what more remains. 
But to invoke your sanction for our pains ; 
By Garrick's genius, then, — ^by Palmer's worth,— 
By Tragedy's proud woe, — Thalia's mirth, — 
Come one,— come all ! revive those famous days. 
When round our stage, wit's radiance beam'd its blaie ; 
When the long line of chariots marked our fame^ 
And half the west, admiring, eastward came ! 

Now view our efforts, and our failings spare ; 
Our worth let candour judge, and time declare; 
Whilst in one classic line our thanks we tell,— 
Joy to you all ! — ^applaud us ! — and farewell ! 



SONNET. 

WRITTEN IN TUB FIRST LEAF OF AN ALBUM. 

White-vested Goddess, that doth smiling live 

Where the lithe woodbine twines in amorous folds. 
Weaving a shadowy bower, whose fresh green holds 

All sweets that pansy, rose, or violet give ; 

If souls be dear to thee of gentle maids — 
Souls that reflect the pure and tranquil hues 

Thy nature loves — O ! quit thy springing shades. 
And here awhile a grateful duty chuse ; 

For, on these spotless leaves, a ready crowd 
May proffer friendship, honour, love, and truth : 
Keep thou the book, nor let thy Catharine's youth 

Look on the flatteries of the vain and proud — 
She is thy votary, thou her guardian be, 
Meek, gracious, heavenly-eyed Simplicity ! 



I. 

Will you think of the scenes we have ^azed on together. 

In far distant days, when we see them no more ? 
They will spriakle Uieir sunshine on life's clouded weatlier, 

They will glow like bright spots on a desnlate shore. 
In the faithless and eddying circles of pleasure. 

Forget not the thoughts which then gladden'd your heart ; 
They were tlioughta which the wisest and purest might treasure. 

They came fresh from heav'n, uncorrupted by art. 

Will you think of those scenes at the soil hour of even. 

When tile light of remembrance floats over the soul ? 
There are thoughts of deep joy, which by nature are given. 

To lead our faint steps on to virtue's dim goal. 
They will freshen your heart when the false wprld is chilling 

The hopes which belong to the spirit of youth ; — 
For, believe me, one pure (bought the whole bosom iilliug 

Must rest there for ever — a tribute to truth. 



II. 

, Though thy gales are more soft, and thy skies are more blue. 
Fair France, than the land where my fathers have dwelt. 
To that land and its loved ones my heart must be tnie. 
For each joy far from home is a joy half unfelt. 

' Though rich vines crowd thy hills, and the sun's lavish li^ht 
Gives colour and perfume at each cloudless kiss — 
There's a spot where the flowers are as fresh and as bright. 
And that spot is the dear quiet home of my bliss. 

But Ihy gales and thy skies shall still gladden my heart, 
Sweel France, when beneath them no longer I roam; — 

t For their fragrance and brightness shall never depart 

From the thought of that friendship which here makes a home, 

i March, i82B, *Z 
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" ANTICREED." Oil " A CODE OF UNBELIEF." 

Keep your temper, g;eiitle Clirislian reader — (for I hope that you are 
both gentle and Christian) — I am not goinjr to advocate infidelity, or 
even to loosen one peg ot'the temporal casket, in which you may hap- 
pen to keep your faith. I am too >vell aware of the obligations that 
the world is under to religion, for that ; and be you Christian or Jew, 
or anything else, I respect your devotion, so that it is sincere and 
makes you a better man. There are points of a man's character, con- 
duct, and conscience, whicli neitlier law nor public opinion can reach ; 
and, therefore, there is a civil value in religion, altogether apart from 
that peculiar and eternal value which varies with the system, and 
points to rewards and punishments that are sublime or sensual, accord- 
ing as that system is more divine or more human, in its founder and 
its doctrines. 

Indeed, it is respect for religion that has led me to the proposal of 
which I am about to put you in possession ; and, like all other men 
that have hit, or fancied they have hit, upon a discovery of universal 
and permanent benefit, I am at this moment wondering why the thing 
has not been hinted at before by some of the other great men who 
have been born to bless mankind. 

From its very nature, all religion must proceed upon the ground of 
faith — there being nothing on which the senses can lay hold; and, 
therefore, every religion — every system that extends, in any way, 
beyond the common actions of men in society, or has the least reference 
to a future state, must be founded, upon a creed. The perfection of 
this creed consists in the confining of it strictly to the spiritual points; 
and all the errors and heresies, with the wrangling, ill-blood, and 
fighting to which they liave led, have been produced by mixing 
points of purely civil credulity with the spiritual part of the creed. 
No matter what the alloy is, — be it the infallibility of the pope — the 
fallibility of every church and sect but one's own — the adoration of 
the bones of a dead saint, or the flesh of a living one — the adoration 
of a benefice, or of a cobler — it is in principle all the same — wholly 
and utterly bad. So that, even in religion — that is, in any religion 
that is contained in what Dr. Chalmers would call ** the frame-work of 
a church," it does not follow absolute that a man is saved in the ratio 
of his faith, and damned in that of his want of it. Spiritually, he is 
saved by the purely spiritual part of his faith ; and temporally, he is 
damned — cheated out of his senses ; and that, I suppose, is what is 
meant by temporal damnation, by the temporal part of it. If the first 
be in excess, the man will, on the whole, be saved ; if the ]atter« he 
will lean the Other way ; and if they be equal, the man's benefit from 
his faith may be put = o. 

But if, in the compound of spirituals and temporals, which goes to the 
formation of a man's religion, the advantage be not absolute in (he 
whole quantity of believing, but secundum quid in the composition 
and quality, — then, much more must believing be a suspicious matter, 
in every case in which religion does not enter. So much is this the 
fact, that the whole history of the errors, blunders, and follies of 
society, with not a little of that of the faults and crimes, is neither 
more nor less than a history of the evils of believing. This has been the 
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case with high and with low, with individuals and with nations. The 
workhouse, the gaol, and the gallows, are all rendered necessary and 
supported, just hecause people believe what they ought not to believot 
and for no other reason. 

Look into the politics and practices of mankind, either in the great 
world or in the small, and see what the rock is upon which the good 
cause is shipwrecked, and the whirlpool in which the good man is 
engulphed, and you will find that in every case it is owing Co ih% 
error or the excess of believing. Tliat is the grand apd the only cfmtm 
that fills society with quacks, impostors, and swindlers, — that pestert 
every science and every art with those who have no recommendation 
lut the impudence of their assertions, and that places the honest and 
simple-hearted at the mercy of \illQins. The natural superiority of 
talents to mere pretensions, and of honesty to hypocrisy and deceit, ia 
to great, that, if there were nothing but each man to contend, simply and 
pukedly, with others, " the word would be to the worthy,** and every 
man's portion of reward, character, and honour, would be in the exact 
ratio of his merits. 

Perhaps there is no country in which the reason and justice of the 
thing itself— the talents and worth of the parties — have more influence 
in the distribution of honour and emolument, than in England ; and, 
as London is certainly the place where the greatest intelligence in 
England is concentrated, it should follow that the distribution in 
London ought to be more fair and just than in any other place. Pos- 
sibly it is so; but then what is it? Quackery and imposture from the 
one end to the other. In every street, in every profession, you find 
instances where the man who should be high is low, and the man 
who should be low is high. In the medical profession, you shall find 
the fawning and wheedling empiric, whether he has a regular degree 
or not, riding in his carriage, and practising Malthus upon the rich ; 
while he who devotes every hour to the study of his profession, threads 
the alleys on foot, and administers to the poor. Go to the divine, and 
who is the man marked out for rapid and elevated promotion ? Is it 
he who devotes his hours of study to the principles of divinity, and 
inculcates in his homilies the glorious doctrines of Christian charity-— 
of ** good will to all the children of men ?** By no means : the man 
of that stamp continues in his vicarage, or his curacy, as it happens ; 
and all the memorial that he leaves upon the record of the world is 
the little tablet of stone by the church vault, and haply a volume of* 
seimons, published posthumously for the benefit of his widow. The 
man who mounts up is the polemic — the true member of the church- 
militant. The sacerdotal hero is made much in the same way as the 
military one. His fame is in proportion to the number of the van- 
quished ; and as we praise and pension the one, according to the 
number of men of other nations whom he has *' done to death," so we 
benefice the other in proportion to the number of those of other churches 
whom he dooms to damnation. This, too, without much reference to the 
nature of the church. Your Protestant rises in temporal renown, in 
proportion as he damns Catholics ; and your Catholic in proportion as 
he damns Protestants. 

It is the same in every profession and pursuit, with the exception of 
those that have to put ^ they do before the whole public, and siand 

*Z2 
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by its award. In this way the profession of the law (I mean the bar) 
is less open to imposture than any other profession that can be named ; 
and that arises in no small degree from the labours of barristers bein^ 
oral, in great part extempore, public, and exposed to the animadver- 
sions of each other. But the moment that we pass from this part of 
the profession, and follow any of them into office, or even into their 
chambers, we begin to feel the inroads of faith ; and, though there be 
splendid exceptions, (as there, of course, are in all the cases which I 
have mentioned,) the men vfho judge are not, on the whole, so lofVy in 
character and talent, as the men who plead. 

The very orthodox Calvinists have sometimes had rather profane 
jokes cracked upon them for the distinction and separation which they 
are so anxious to make between faith and sense ; but it would be well 
that people kept each of those matters in its place i^^faithy in religion; 
and sensej and nothing but sense, in every thing else^ — in the politics, 
the institutions, and the whole business and conduct of life. Perhaps 
it would be well, for the purpose of not offending those who are apt to 
be offended by names, that a different name should be given to thai 
civil belief which does so much mischief, that it should be called crt' 
dulity, or something of that kind. The name is, however, a matter of 
minor moment ; but the quality, though differing so much in its- ob- 
jects and effects is, in him who exercises it, one and the same. In 
both cases, it is believing, without sensible conviction, or the evidence 
of reasoning reducible to observation and experience. In religion^ 
that is not, from the very nature of the subject, attainable ; but it may 
be either fully obtained or approximated in every thing else. Even in 
the moral part of religion, — as in that beautiful code of self and social 
government, which, independently of its higher origin and attributes, 
makes Christianity so conducive to the ))ersonal and national well- 
being of mankind — there is a separation, and sense is introduced as 
the ruling and only principle, — the good of ourselves and our fellow 
creatures, sought afier with inquiry and discretion, and judged of by 
the result, is the ordinance ; and, by the way, half, if not the whole, 
of the wranglings by which the history of Christianity is disgraced, 
have arisen from confounding the two parts of the system, applying 
faith to the practical duties, and endeavouring to render the mysteries 
palpable to sense. 

Whether there be any chance that divines shall ever be able to keep 
this distinction clear, and thus carry on their important labours without 
polemics, is a consummation rather to be wished than expected ; and, 
though it be more intimately connected with the civil prosperity and hap- 
piness of mankind than those who have not studied it may be aware 
of, — more time and talent being probably wasted in that way, than, 
if properly used, would pay the interest of the national debt ; yet does 
not so properly fall within the province of those who confine themselves 
to civil matters. 

But credulity in civil matters is no man's preserve, — ^it is patent 
and open to every one who chooses to express his opinion respecting 
it ; and seeing that it neither does nor can produce any thing but 
mischief, the attack of it in every possible way becomes a duty. In all 
matters of human conduct, the universal maxim ought to be — " Be- 
lieve nothing, without the evidence ;" and if that were generally pro- 
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mulgated and acted upon, tbe axe would be laid to the root of the tree 
of imposture. Nor let it be said that this would destroy confidence, 
or dissolve the bonds of society ; for its effect would be directly op- 
posite. Who is the man you confide in now ? — The one whom you 
have tried, and found worthy ; or him who sets forth, in good set terms, 
the tale of his own virtue or merit? Amid all the exuberance of 
faith, the latter is even now an object of suspicion ; and if matters 
could be brought to such a state^ as that every man and every measure 
could be tried first, and then trusted, there would be no such thing as 
suspicion in society. 

Why is not that the case ? Why do not men spend half the labour 
in informing themselves beforehand, which they are compelled to 
spend in repentance and reparation afterwards ? There are Iwo gene- 
ral causes, and they ramify into and are accompanied by a number of 
particular ones, growing out of the circumstances of time and place. 
Mankind are ignorant, and they Sirelazy : when the head is empty of 
sense — and sense, rightly interpreted, is but another name for know- 
ledge, — faith will creep in by the smallest crevice, just as air creeps 
into a vessel that is emptied of more solid contents. In this way, 
knowledge, and faith — or credulity, are the complements of each other ; 
and how much soever of the one may be deficient is always sure to be 
made up by the other. A man who knows nothing may be made 
to believe almost every thing ; while a man of information will not be- 
lieve any thing, of the truth of which he does not feel convinced in his 
own mind. Every addition to his belief is, therefore, another truth 
fixed ; while the successive efforts of pure credulity, in the other, turn 
him into a sort of pipe for the conveyance of nonsense — which non- 
sense he again spouts upon the rest of society ; and, as the majority 
are, by hypothesis, and in fact, in the same empty state as himself, the 
one piece of nonsense soon takes possession of a thousand heads, each 
of which unfortunately has a tongue, and thus the vox populi becomes 
as unlike the vox Dei as can well be imagined. 

This ignorance of mankind is wonderfully increased by their lazi- 
ness. If the matter in question does not immediately affect their per- 
sonal comfort, or their pecuniary or professional interest, — the only 
parts of human perception that appear to be constant, and not affected 
by the variations of knowledge and ignorance, — folks like to get at it 
by the shortest road. As, if any body should tell me that the Infant of 
Portugal had broken his mother's head with the gin-bottle, possibly I 
might believe it, upon very slender testimony, or without any further 
evidence than the floating character of the parties ; but if any man 
told me that another had picked my pocket, the first thing that I would 
probably do, without any argument or inquiry, would be to thrust my 
hand into it, and ascertain the fact. Now, if you poll society, you 
will find a great many persons in it as indifferent to any subject, with 
the exception already stated, as I am to the squabbles of the Infant 
and his mother in their cups ; and these persons suck in all the non- 
sense that maybe floating upon that subject, and dribble it out again, 
each to a circle of hearers, — just because it is the last thing they have 
heard, and they wish to show that they have sources of information. 
Of these, many are, without doubt, quite capable of judging of the 
case, but they see no motive in it to induce them to take the trouble ; 
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and as the evidence of all uneducated persons and nations prorea that 
the natural and untrained bias lies more towards credulity than soep- 
ticism, this indolence causes many to credit that which, if they but' 
used the knowledge and discretion that they have, they would find to 
be utterly false or nonsensical. 

If the matters, which are received through this indolence, were to 
run out of the memory as fast and as unconnectedly with the party M 
they run in, the only mischief would be the waste of time, and the for^ 
mation of the bad hubit. But matters which once fasten themselvM 
upon a man's memory are apt to come into play at one time or anCM 
ther, and influence both his opinions and his conduct. Every man is 
disposed to take the most favourable view of his own abilities — to set 
the greatest possible value upon his head, and all its contents ; and tha 
fewer that these are, or the less their real nature, the more time has 
he to spend in the admiration of them. This brings him, in time, to con- 
found the mere infusions of credulity with the results of experien66« 
and mistake the one for the other ; and there can be no doubt that a 
very great portion of the nonsense that is spoken and written, and 
upon which private men and public companies, and sometimes even 
senates and kings, govern their proceedings, springs from mistakes 
of this kind. When the Bishop of Tuam inflicts his speech upon thA 
Upper House, as touching the doctrines of civil and religious liberty* 
or when Sir Thomas Leth bridge subjects the Lower House to th* 
same treatment, in the matter of free trade, it is wholly without th^ 
limits of possibility to suppose, or even imagine, that either the Right 
Reverend Father, or the Honourable Baronet, could have arrived at 
the matters of which he is then and there delivered, by any known or 
imaginable operation of investigation, inquiry or induction, or afi^ 
thing connected with the operation of thought or reflection. 

In their original they must have come from simple credulity; and 
been lumped together by tumbling in the void with that irrag^af 
motion alluded to by the poet— 

** Corpora, quom deorsum rectum per inane ferenturj 
Ponderibus proprieis iurerto tempore ferme 
Incertei^que loceis, spatio depellere pallum ; 
Tantum, quod nomen mutatum dicere possis.*' 

When thus duly tumbled and concocted, they come forth in that sittgnlaf 
universe, which every way that you can turn glides off far beyond yottf 
ken, like the other — 

" Usque adeo passim patet ingens copia rebus, 
Finibus exemteis, in cunctiut undique parteis.'* 

Need one add that the sense even of such men, travelling over suob a* 
extent as this, can 

** Find no end, in wandiering mazes lost." 

When the delusion of credulity has once come to this state, it thence- 
forth becomes incurable. The habit of speaking and acting upon era- 
dulity becomes confirmed, and the powers of observation and reflection 
become blunted and obliterated. Persons in this unhappy state, when 
tliey happen to have influence, (and there have always hitherto been 
numbers of them in every country which has an hereditary system, by 
means 6f which a certain portion of the inhabitants can command iht 
adoration due to greatness, without any of the personal elementH or 
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attributes of being great,) are stumbling-blocks in the way of all im- 
provement. Unable to trace the laws and institutions of society to ibt 
circumstances of the times in which they were founded, and the genius 
and objects of the founders, they do not regard them in the light in 
which reason or sense regards them — contrivances for the good 6f 
the whole — merely human matters, and, as such, changeable with thd 
changes of society ; they look upon them as something conferred, and 
not as something made — as partaking of the immutability of the laws 
of nature ; and to deny the abstract right, or the practical justice, of a 
peer's sending two members to the House of Commons, or the advan- 
tage and strength that are given to the government by starving the 
people in order to keep up the rent of land, is, with them, a far more 
horrible heresy than to deny the principle of gravitation, or the fact 
of the earth's rotation and revolution. Men, thus confirmed, are in 
a most pitiable state, and not more capable of managing their own 
affairs than those other unhappy persons that are handed over to the 
keeping of the Lord Chancellor of Englaml ; for a man who has put 
himself in the condition that he can neither observe nor think, cannot 
take one step without going wrong, or come into contact with the rest 
of the world without being duped or deceived. Accordingly, when we 
find any of them forced to come out of their strong-holds— as whetl 
they go to the Jews to borrow money, or to hell to spend it — we always 
find that they come off second best. The wormwood of all, however, is 
when they are deputed to do the business of other people ; for then, 
though you cannot help laughing at the bungling and ludicrous nature 
of the action, you are made to feel the consequences. 

To point out the mischiefs suffered and done in consequence of thiS 
credulity, would be to make a history of a considerable portion of every 
class in society, which would till many books instead of one short paper ; 
but unfortunately the evil is so very general, that every one has abun- 
dant scope for examining it within the limits of his own experience. 

The great difficulty, and also the great desideratum, is to find ft 
remedy. It is inconvenient to wait until men shall be wise ; for when 
all that are living shall be wise, a great portion of those now living 
must be dead. What is needed, is, therefore, a noncredo — an unbelief — 
a list of things in which no man is to put faith. But who shall 
draw it up ? where shall we find a man who has not some lurking in- 
credulity of his own, or who has sufficient knowledge for so arduous a 
task ? These questions are not easy to be answered ; and though they 
were, one uniform " unbelief" would not do, nor would it suit in all 
particulars unless it were altered every day. One adapted to the me- 
ridian of Paris or Madrid would not suit in London; and it is doubt- 
ful whether a London one would be perfectly applicable in the country. 
In many things one for the last year would be obsolete this year ; and 
it is to be hoped that some parts of one for this year would be obsolete 
against the next. Probably the best way would be to publish the leadf 
ing points annually, either made up in the Almanac, or published in a 
supplement. Those of the Stationers* Company contain a good deal 
of the same sort of matter already, it* they had the honesty to tell the 
folks so, — so much of it, indeed, that we have heard hawkers crying 
them for sale by the name of ''Jack-the-liars." The stuff that they 
contain, however, ia not the proper stuff. No doubt it is false, and 



The curse of pride is on you. But farewell! — 

We'll argue this in happier days. Farewell I (Exit Ferdinai 

Andlo. 'Twas a hard struggle ! 
Why did this yuuth thus come across my Eteps, 
To make me hate the tribe of fortune less, 
And strike less sure ! 



r. 

O VE great fomis of nature ; 0, thou sun 

Uprising or descending; O, Tast sky. 

Whether Ihy infinite expanse on high 

Enlarges our dim minds in open noon. 

Or that thou gatherest, in thy mighty hail. 

The other worlds, a slill assemblage dread, 
And the invisible God in midst of all — 

Do ye not, O ye wonders, thus outspread 
On all sides, fill this heart? O sky, O earth, 
I've lov'd you, and ye forest greeneries 
From which trees rise, ye branches of the trees, 
Ev'n till I knew not if I had gone forth 
Among you, or still Uv'd — But as before 
This heart for ever longs for something more. 



OH A GEM OF ENDYMION SLE£PINO. 

A LOVELY youth there sits, with moon-bright hair. 

Alone on Latmus' top; his shoulder white 
Uncove/d, and his perfect form left bare 

To the descending of the insatiate light. 
He sleeps — his neck and face are gently bow'd 

As though in sleep. Poor dog, you hark in vain 
Against the silence ; thy complaining loud 

He will not hear, or feel thy touch again ! 
But his own name in music came to him, 

Endymion, murmur'd in an unknown voice ; 
Whereat a smile fell on his eyelids dim. 

And fitirr'd his lips ; Diana 'gan rejoice. 
Still, still more sweetly, that lone liill above. 
Streaming (ah ! me) her unavailing love. 
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That all their suggestions will be attended to. 

That the majority of the Scotch members will ever vote for liberal 
measures. 

That absolute despotisms shall not, upon the whole, be swayed by 
women. 

That the priesthood or the nobles shall ever regain the ancient 
ascendancy in France. 

To these might be added many others all equally unworthy of credit. 
Then the hints might proceed to. 

Chapter II.— -4rfo and Professions, 

That the opinion of any reviewer should be wholly and implicitly 
followed. 

That any author^s opinion of his own work should be relied on. 

That any lady now living in the metropolis is a poetess. 

That there is one student at Gresham College. 

That any of the lives of Napoleon yet written contains a just esti- 
mate of his character. 

That the author of the work on ** The Omnipresence of the Deity'* 
has not been injured by the undue praise of that poem. 

That the weekly reviewers read a sixth part of the books they de- 
cide on. 

That it would make much diflTerence if they got a leaf or two sent 
them by the publisher, and never saw the books at all. 

That there ever has been a knot of so keen satirists as the Scrib- 
blers' club. 

That anybody reads the Gentleman's Magazine. 

That any man now believes in Cobbett. 

That the longitude will ever be discovered by the Board bearing 
that name. 

That the Royal Academy tends very much to promote the higher 
art of painting. 

That it does not mightily flatter the vanity of the sitters, and thereby 
mightily increase the number of every-day faces. 

That there is any chance of a new classical drama being suc- 
cessful at either of the great theatres. 

That any of the inventions, for which the Society of Arts shall award 
its medal, will come into general use. 

That the Royal Society adds any thing to real science. 

That praise can keep a bad book alive, or abuse kill a good one. 

That mere calculating mathematicians are not very dull fellows. 

Ditto, of mere linguists. 

Ditto, of men any-one-things. 

That the useful in science is not displacing the speculative. 

That any specific shall be found for itch in the palm^ save the 
aunim portahile. 

lu the perfect book, this chapter might bear subdivision into many 
sections, and if the antifaith in the men as well as the subjects were 
given, it would be piquant withal, and produce a great sensation. 
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The newspapers would, if treated at length, demand a chapter for 
themselves ; hut probably the best way of dealing with them is either 
to believe the whole or none at all, further tlian official docu* 
ments, and those resolve themselves into 'the parties from whence they 
issue. 

Domestic economy would make some capital sections ; and young 
persons of both sexes would derive much information and guidance 
from a full statement of the unbelief of love and flirtation ; and even 
when the author had treated as he thought of unbelief in omnibui 
rebusy he would find room for an 

Appendix — De quibusdam aliiB. 

That notwithstanding the quantity of organic, and, therefore, inflam- 
mable matter, which, upon analysis, its water is found to contain*-- 
notwithstanding the compounds of hydrogen with carbcm, sulphur, 
and phosphorus, and, therefore, inflammable gases, which its waters 
give out — and, notwithstanding the general fact that the constituent 
parts of water, in the very proportion in which they enter into that 
fluid, are, the one the most inflammable, and the other the most inflam* 
matory body known, — yet that the corporation of London or its officers, 
and more especially Mr. Alderman Bridges and the Recorder, will eret 
Ignite the Thames, or put the city to the expense of insuring that river 
at any of the fire-offices. 

That the present Board of Works will in any degree improve the 
architectural taste of the country. 

That the palace vrhich they are altering and amending at Bucking- 
ham Gate will be the cheapest, most convenient, and most duraUi 
ever erected. 

That any two physicians of eminence shall agree as to the t^tat- 
ment of any one disease. 

That any reason shall be assigned for the fashion of a lady's bonnet. 

That any charitable institution in the metropolis shall be supported 
without dining. 

That there shall be a select vestry without jobbing. 

That the whole sum raised in rates in any one parish shall be es* 
pended impartially upon the poor. 

That all the taxes levied upon the people shall be accounted for lo 
the Treasury. 

That there shall be a borough election without bribery. 

That Joseph Hume, Esq., shall be Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

That a Scotchman shall be found on the great north road with his 
back to the south. 

That the Rev. Edward Irving shall see the commencement of that 
millennium which he has predicted. 

That the Thames Tunnel shall pay Ave per cent. 

That my opinion is better than yours. 

Right or wrong, these hints will furnish some idea of the kind of 
article wanted ; and as some of the annual patchbooks may break 
down, the wights and women thrown out of service might do woree 
than club for '* The Unbelief.'' 



l8Sd.l sao 

MASSANIELLO: 



A DRAMATIC FRAOlilNT. 



Scene I. — A Street in the Suburb of Naples, on the Beach. A tUher* 

man*s Hut in the Foreground. 

Don Ferdinand and Don Joseph. 

Ferdinand. O monstrous profanation ! Say yott th«i 
That one of these, who bears the stamp of matt. 
Was born for you, or me, or any high one, 
Without an end or hope beyond our wills ?— 
In what dark school of creepinfr selfishness 
Found you this despot's creed ? 

Joseph, Right learned sa^. 

In pleasure's glorious school — for thefe no qualms 
Of blind compassion for the paltry 6lave 
Who toils to fill our cup, no doubting contrast 
Of velvet and of rags, e'er came across 
The broad sweep of our tampers. 

Ferdinand. Here we stand 

Full in the haunts of woe: here squalid sloth 
Sits side by side with famine \ — ^here mote frequ^t 
At set of sun the outworn peasant brings 
The hard-earn'd morsd to his famish'd babes— 
Ye reck not these — ye count not in your riots 
The bitter agonies, revolting sins. 
That Poverty entails. 

Joseph. 1 blame not Heaven 

For sorting men so strangely ! 

Ferdinand. Mock ye at Heaven, 

Ye proud ones ? Cloak not thus your own misrula 
In Heaven s eternal justice. Lords of this city. 
Low have ye bow'd to Spain's unholy yoke ! 
But ye were wise — for when ye offered up 
Your country's freedom, and the tyrants ask'd 
For more substantial gifts, ye gave not then 
Your jewels and your silks, your gold and mansiotif. 
But, shame ! ye brought a hundred thousand bodies. 
Stout in their healthful peace, and slily whispered, 
* Screw ducats from their sinews.' Ye were right- 
Meagre and gaunt they li6 — ^but ye are sleek ! 

Joseph, Bravo, my beardless preacher ! O *tis fine 
To see the hot blood of yotir fiery spirits 
Blaze out in patriot ravings, and the cant 
Of green philanthropy. Such glorious themes 
Oil have I heard from younglings fresh from school, 
Full of the talk wliich idle pedants teach 
Of Grecian libertiM and Roman rights :— 
Boldly they talk'd» tiU wiMf orators 
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Shew'd them the key that opes Preferment's g;ate— 

Anon their wild notes were subdued to sins: 

The sweet monotonous strains of caged birds— 

Of birds in golden cages. 

Ferdinand, Frigid scomer ! 

If some were not to hold the narrow path 

Of high and blameless honesty, where, think you, 

Would state and empire, and the general mass 

Of social compacts fall ? Grovelling beneath 

The pitiless foot of luxury and pride. 

The tyrant will, the pestilent command. 

Of self-idolaters. 

Joseph. There let them falU 

So I be uppermost. 

Ferdinand, Ah ! trust misplaced*- 

Tottering when most secure. Sure those who walk 

With bloated look and arrogant step where men 

Lie famishing^ on beds of lava tread. 

Like the thin crust on yon volcano's side. 

Fit to engulph them. Oh ! there is a spirit 

Rankling in flinty breasts within these walls. 

Which, stirr'd too much, may dash your boasted pomp 

Down to its nothingness. Beware ! 
Joseph. Of what? — 

Ferdinand, Of pushing misery to desperation :— 
Man is a patient animal, but man, 
Press'd down with heavy loads of toil and want. 
Writhes when he sees the ox that toils no more 
Well-stall'd and fed, and whilst the common mother 
Smiles in his face, and shakes her liberal horn, 
Nor forms, nor statutes, nor long-charter'd rights. 
Can make him tamely starve, while such as we are, 
Heap up earth's fruit with an all-grasping hand. 
And call it our prerogative. 

Joseph, Ridiculous ! — 

Young man, you grow disloyal, and my fame 
Will catch a taint from such audacious converse. 
Be cautious, or my duty must unmask you. [ExU, 

Ferdinand, Disloyal! — Oh! the tawdry shine of prudence 
That sensualists adore ! (Pauses — a guitar $oundt» 

That gentle sound. 
Heard in these haunts of woe, is like the harp 
That pours its fitful strains when rough winds sweep 
Across its answering bosom. Still it comes — 

(SoNo from within,) 

Agnes. 

Go, number all the aching hours 

Which Pleasure's brightest years may know- 
Go, strew your path with fairest flowers. 
Ye still shall tread on thorns of woe; 
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Why ask ye, then, if want and pain 
Have cares that cut the heart in twain ? 

Bear up my heart, though fate may lower> 

It is not wealth's supreme controul, 
It is not pride, it is not power. 

That raise to hope the fainting soul — 
'Tis innocence and peace of mind. 
And these the lowliest lot may find. 

Ferdinand, There is some grief within : the nightingale, 
As poets feign, sings sweetest when the thorn 
Goads her soft breast. (EnterB the cottage. 

Scene II. 

Agnes. What noise is that ? (Ferdinand enters,) Your 
pardon. Sir. 

Ferdinand* 'Tis mine 

To crave forgiveness for this rude approach. 
Where so much grace and harmony reside, 
I fear, with sorrow. 

Agnes. Ah ! good, Sir, 'tis true. 

That sorrow here inhabits. 

Ferdinand. You are poor ? . 

Agnes. Yes, very poor — but that is not the worst — 
Oh ! we are desolate — the care-worn master 
Of this low hut in vain returns at night 
With hard and painful earnings — no fond wife 
Dries his wet weeds, or calls the rising smile 
From his forgetful heart — no anxious mother 
Comforts her clamorous babes with promis'd food — 
No tender sister claims my duteous care. 

Ferdinand. Is then the wife, the mother, sister— dead ? 

Agnes. Oh, no ! she lies despairing in a prison—* 

Ferdinand. A prison ? 

Agnes. Yes ! — ^imprudent, but not guilty — 

Her children ask*d for bread, and she had none. 
She wandered on the beach, seeking her husband. 
Who went to cast his net by the moon's light — 
A boat approached the strand ; the crew were smugglers — • 
Her husband came ; and for his evening's toil 
They gave a tub of meal ; she bore it home. 
Whilst he remained to gather up his nets — 
The officers of custom traced her here. 
And dragg'd her to a dungeon — there she lies 
Till we can pay a heavy, heavy fine — 
A hundred rials — ^*tis impossible ! 

Ferdinand. It shall be not impossible— but tell me. 
What is your brother's name? 

Agnes, Thomas Anello — 

My sister's husband. 

Ferdinand. Will he soon be here ?— * ' 
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Jgnes. This is the hour he gives a pause to toil-^ 
To think and sigh but not to be refreshed. 
Oh ! Sir, his mind is noble, but wcigh'd down 
By lonnr affliction to a seeming harshness. 
We had not always been thus mean and wretched: 
Poor Beatrice and myself, Sir, were well born. 
But, when our parents died, our scanty pittance 
Could not shut out the storm — Anello saw us*- 
He tilled a little farm ; my sister loved him. 
For in his heart dwelt all the manly virtues. 
And many towering thoughts to charm a maideik 
They married and were bless'd — one evil day 
Anello's lofly spirit ill could brook 
The insults of a feudal lord, who claim*d 
Base homage from the poor — his words were gtll— 
Anello in a frenzy shut his door. 
And we were forced to fly. Two years in NapU • 
With uncomplaining labour he has striven 
'Gainst bitter poverty — but« hark! 
I hear him hanging up his nets without 
He comes. 

E?iier Anello. (Looks suipicumdy at Ferdinand.) 

Anello, Agnes, these walls are dark — the eye of pridi 
Might keep its sunshine for less blighted regions-^ 
Your business, Sir? — 

Ferdinand, Chance brought me to your dweQio|^ 

My duty keeps me here — I know your lot. 
And would relieve it. 

Anello, Spare me then the pain 

Of sinking one step lower, in the thought 
That wealth presumes to chuck its crumbs to me-* 
A thing for almsgiving. 

Ferdinand. You treat me harshly— 

I claim no privilege from wealth — why then 
Should you be proud of poverty ? 

Anello, What «lse 

Has greatness leflL me to be proud of ?— 

Ferdinand. HonouTt 

Th' unconquerable spirit, the contempt 
Of Fortune's idle freaks, the blessed love 
Uf one who shares thy sorrows. 

Anello, That was my own 

I thought beyond control — but power rush'd in 
And dragg d her from me — yes, her miuist'rings 
Made me rejoice in woe — th' unclouded smile 
Of hearts at ease may fill up common loves. 
But oh ! the kiss upon the bed of anguish. 
The mutual consolation, the warm look 
That shuts out earth and all its gaudy nothings — 
Ye envied me, that toil, and want, and rags 
Had joys which gold and purple could not buy. 

Ferdinand* Has greatness then no sympathy with virtue? 
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Andlo. Oh no, it sears the heart — it parches up 
The tide of love that gushes from the fount 
Of nature. Frozen is the stream that creeps 
Through my cold veins — Ihe chill of grief is oi| iti«- 
But one warm gleam would bid it melt again 
In general charity. 

Ferdinand, But would not wealth 

Corrupt thee too ? 

Aiiello, Oh nev^r let me bask 

In the full sun of power, for I have seeds 
Deep planted in my heart, which, warm'd and ripened, 
Would grow to poison. 

The curse of pride was on me from my birth — 
The haughty boy that spurned a brother's rule 
Has not plucked out by years of wretchedness 
The green ambition of his spring-tide dreaqis 1 

Ferdinand^ A brother's rule — some my$tery 9urrounds you ! 

Anello, My secret is my own — I told it not. 
Lest men should pay that homage to my ancestry 
They will not give my rags. 

Ferdinand. Strange is thy talkt 

And strange thy thoughts — where learnt you such abstractions? 

Anello. I have communed with nature — ^in her wilds 
I gazed on beauty, and my apirit bowed 
In awe and admiration. In the walks 
Of art, in crowded towns, I leanit contempt-^ 
It was my armour when the dainty fools 
Spurn'd such a worm as J am. 

Ferdinand, I will not spuru you ; 

I ask your friendship. Agnes, take this purse. 
And free your sister. — 

Anello. Mark me, generous man, 

I, too, have felt the holy joy of blessing 
The suffering soul with what such dross can give- 
But gold I will not take — no, not a ducat. 
If my poor Beatrice were to pine a life 
In her cold cell — I have already earn'd 
Half her hard fine ; a few more days of labour 

Buy me the joy of freeing her myself; 
If you would have Anello for your friend. 
Seek not to make him a dependant slave. 

(AoNES reiumt the purse.) 

Ferdinand. I prithee dash not comfort from you thus*— 
'Twixt friends, these baubles should be as the counters 
With which they play the idle game of life — 
Chance threw them in my lap, while yours was empty ; 
Then use them freely. 

Anello. Worldlings hold them fast 

With a clutch hand — ^but you. Sir — you are young j 
I would not borrow from your inexperience 
What grey-beards would refuse me. 

Ferdinand. Oh you said true» 
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The curse of pride is on you. But farewell ! — 

We'll argrue this in happier days. Farewell ! (Exit Ferdinand. 

AnelU), Twas a hard struggle ! 
Why did this youth thus come across my steps, 
To make me hate the tribe of fortune less, 
And strike less sure ! 



SONNETS. 



I. 

O YE great forms of nature ; O, thou sun 

Uprising or descending ; O, vast sky, 

Whether thy infinite expanse on high 

Enlarges our dim minds in open noon, 

Or that thou gatherest, in thy mighty hall. 

The other worlds, a still assemblage dread. 
And the invisible God in midst of all — 

Do ye not, O ye wonders, thus outspread 
On all sides, fill this heart ? O sky, O earth, 
I've lov'd you, and ye forest greeneries 
From which trees rise, ye branches of the trees, 
Ev'n till I knew not if I had gone forth 
Among you, or still liv'd — But as before 
This heart for ever longs for something more. 



II. 

ON A OEM OF ENDYMION SLEEPING. 

A LOVELY youth there sits, with moon-bright hair. 

Alone on Latmus' top ; his shoulder white 
Uncover'd, and his perfect form lefl bare 

To the descending of the insatiate light. 
He sleeps — his neck and face are gently bow'd 

As though in sleep. Poor dog, you bark in vain 
Against the silence ; thy complaining loud 

He will not hear, or feel thy touch again ! 
But his own name in music came to him, 

Endymion, murmur'd in an unknown voice ; 
Whereat a smile fell on his eyelids dim. 

And stirr'd his lips ; Diana 'gan rejoice, 
Still, still more sweetly, that lone hill above. 
Streaming (ah ! me) her unavailing love. 
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1^^. In a former Diary I laid down the proposition^ that the govern- 
ment of the world is the ancient province of the fools ; and endeavoured 
to show by what a beautiful economy it is so ordered^ that men utterly 
incapable of regulating their own concerns, are perfectly able to 
direct the affairs of a nation. It is au admirable feature in the plan 
of nature, that nothing is made in vain ; every thing, no matter how 
apparently mean its being, has its use and properties of curious worth, 
which need only the due application for their developement. It is 
here, however, that men fail — the virtues of things lie long hidden 
for want of the lucky contact which may call them forth, and discover 
them to the eye of observation. For ages, surely, was the spark in 
the flint before the iron struck it out. Just so too, the capacity of 
statesman exists in the fool long before the conjunction of power calls 
it forth ; but no sooner is the poorest pigmy of humanity affected by 
this test, than, as if touched with Ithuriel's spear, he springs up into 
a giant and potent spirit of mischief. Cervantes had surely remarked 
this political phenomenon when he says of Sancho Panza's decrees, 
" And in this instance we see that governors, though otherwise fools, 
are sometimes directed in their decisions by the hand of God." We 
have had the experience of many generations added to that of Cervantes, 
and the result is, a conviction that for the fools is the government of 
mankind intended ; nor in tracing the page of history do we find that 
the purpose has been often crossed. It is a sound maxim that, when 
we have means sufficient for an end we should not look for others. It 
is a corollary, that if the fools are competent to govern the world, 
it were idle to employ wise men for the same object. Why should the 
wisdom be wasted, where the folly is all sufficient ? There are persons 
who would not earn six-pence a-day by the best labour of their wits 
or their hands, who yet being placed in high station by fortune, are 
able, by the mere virtue of their position, to guide our affairs. They 
would have been beggars had they not been bom prosperous gentlemen ; 
but being born prosperous gentlemen, with parts for begging, they are 
glorious ministers of state. Such is the virtue of power acting upoa 
men, as Cervantes remarks, " otherwise fools.^* Understanding, we 
may observe on the other hand, is not only thrown away upon office 
which can dispense with it, but actually seems to undergo some disquali- 
fying change when it comes into conjunction with power. Consider the 
intellectual character of the Tory party of this country — as compared 
with the Whigs, or rather the Liberals, bearing about the proportion 
of worth which a turnip bears to the head of a Newton — and yet 
observe the miserable failures of the Talents in office, in contrast with 
the credit with which the Logs have administered affairs. Who will 
compare a Fox with a Sidmouth or a Perceval, a Lansdowne with a 
Liverpool, as individuals ; yet the governments of the common-place 
ministers will not excite the sneer or sarcasm which is ever ready at 
the naention of the brief disasters of their more talented opponents. 

March, 182S, 2 A 
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The Whigs indeed seem to have been themselves conidnced of tbe trutli 
of my theory^ and persuaded that wisdom was out of place in office, and 
consequently they dismissed it from their councils to the utmost of their 
powers. They seem to have felt that they held office much on the 
same condition on which Sinbad the Sailor was to be safely ferried 
over the sea in the iron man's boat, namely, that on the mention of 
any good thing the bark would instantly founder. Sinbad gaarde4 Ub 
tongue for a long space, but at last blest Alia, and was in the next 
breath struggling with the waves. The Liberal Ministry too was ex- 
tremely careful to avoid, as mortal, the mention of good for a season ; 
and but for the judicious arrangements at last proposed for a measnie 
of public advantage, the iron man would have sullenly rowed on with 
them to the voyager's barren end. 

Now, however, we have returned to the ancient order of thingii 
and have again got ministers in power who will not have to labonr 
under a plethora of wisdo;n, or a painful suppression of good inten- 
tions ; and who will give the nation the full benefit of parts appli* 
cable to no other earthly business than the guidance of its anauB. 
Here is no waste force — no superfluous sagacity. Intelligence is again 
in the sphere of its operation, and vacuity is the only station in Ufe 
it would not disgrace. 

On consideration I must qualify the assertion, for Huskisson and 
Lord Dudley are certainly extravagances. 

There has, perhaps, been no statesman of the present centnry who 
Las found >^o much favour in John Bull's sight as Lord Liverpool; and 
it is vulgarly imagined, that he was a person of great ability ; but the 
fact is, that intellectually he was a very common-place man. None of 
his associates will deny the justness of this description of him. His 
early friendship with Mr. Canning has been much dwelt on ; and *' the 
kindred minds,'^ thus in the dawn of life attached to each other, have 
been naturally exalted in the set forms of admiration usual on such occa- 
sions. The truth is, that Canning, Jenkinson, and Lord Morley, were 
great college cronies ; and Canning made his two friends his two butts, 
giving the preference to Jenkinson, whom he never suspected of possess- 
ing ^^ a master-mind," but liked as a good fellow, and cultivated as a 
patrician, a character for which Canning had always a mighty reverence. 
Once on a time Mr. Jenkinson, wearied of being a butt, and envjing 
his companion's amusing qualities, which had so often been called rorth 
at his expense, gravely applied to him for some instruction in the art 
of wit. Canning greedily laid hold of the idea, and handed about a 
lampoon in the form of the desired instructions for the use of his 
friend, which made him the jest of the university for some days. 

Those who know these circumstances — and there are many acquainted 
with them, for one of the three, who has no character for genius to 
keep'up, makes no reserve|of his anecdotes — ^will enjoy the joke of seeing, 
in the due course of history, the two great souls described as holding 
high communings together, and mingling their kindred spirits as they 
paced the groves of Academia. These are the comely lies with which 
the world is amused. 

The theory I have broached, of the fitness of folly for office, is curi- 
ously supported by an authority referred to in an anecdote I have 
just stumbled upon in Bacon's Advancement of Knowledge ; and which 
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would go to the extent of proving that wisdom works in every man an 
absolute disqualification for the government of this country. 

" It was pleasantly and wisely said, though I think very untruly, by 
a nuncio of the Pope returning from a certain nation, where he served 
as lieger ; whose opinion being asked touching the appointment of 
one to go in his place, he wished in any case they did not send one 
that was too wise, because no very wise man would ever imagine what 
they in that country were like to do." 

There is more than' a joke in this. Wise men are apt to err iqi 
their conjectures and their plans, from giving the world credit for mor^ 
wisdom than it possesses. Minds of a more vulgar order, better un- 
derstand the vulgar, and form more accurate judgments of what is 
practicable. The genius has always been the jest of society. A 
certain mediocrity is a grand secret of success in life. Why is a 
Scarlett a more successful advocate th^n a Brougham ? Because there 
are twelve Scarletts in the jury box, of smaller minds indeed, but of 
the same material and structure — miniatures as it were of the giant 
common-place. For the same reason a Peel is better adapted to rule 
this country than a Canning, for there are thousands of Peels thronging 
the streets, under the names of Johnsons, and Thomsons, and Smiths, 
and Browns ; and very respectable men they are in their ways, though 
by no means of that intellectual order suspected of any capacity for 
setting the Thames on fire. 

— An immensity of exceedingly proper indignation has beeu 
vented on the establishment of the Pandemonium in St. James's-street. 
The public mind could have endured the idea of six shabby little hells 
in Pall Mall with tolerable ease and composure ; but its patience 
sinks under the load of so big and fine a house in St. James's-street. 
From a similar kind of sentiment, the lady objected to the project of 
sweeping chimnies by means of drawing up a goose flapping, and 
floundering, and struggling against the string ; but readily consented 
to the employment of a pair of ducks in the same agreeable office. 
Gambling is undoubtedly a horrid vice, and it were desirable to pre- 
vent it by law ; but when it is found impossible to put a stop to any 
mischief by law, the next best thing is to regulate it. The French 
government, knowing that man will gamble, takes the cards into its 
own hands — the proceeding is a sore scandal in the judgment of 
foreigners ; but is it attended with worse consequenc;^s than our system 
of prohibiting what we cannot prevent? In Paris, where the gaming- 
houses are licensed, they are open to the whole world. If, therefore, 
a father wants to know whether his son gambles, if a merchant desires 
to discover whether his clerk or partner plays, he has nothing to do but 
to visit the houses and he ascertains the point, and takes his n^easures 
accordingly. Here there is really as much gaming, (in pecuniary 
amount at least,) and no such opportunity of detection. The law 
cannot stop the play, but it succeeds in barricadoing the doors against 
those interested in discovering the players. The only persons who 
have access to these fortresses are the gamblers ; and their very first 
encouragement is often the secrecy which they know necessarily be- 
longs to them. Were they thiown open, hundreds who now haunt 
them — sons, husbands, clerks, partners in mercantile houses^ &c.--« 

2A2 
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would be driven away from their doors by the fear of 
Would the toleration invite others to occupy their places? This 
seems doubtful : " A wilful man will have his way." Those who 
have the itch of gaming on them will never lack the means ; and tbe 
probability is, that there is as much play at this moment as the appe- 
tite of society allows of. The law*s prohibition is brutum yulme»» 
Prudence and a respect for good morals are the only real checlcs on 
the vice. The alarmist will object, that the law's toleration of gamu^ 
houses would change the public opinion of the practice. The law 
tolerates Judaism : has it tempted any man to become a Jew ? Tole- 
ration is neither the same thing as recommondation or countenance. 
We need not go so far as the French, and make the government ac- 
tually ministerial to the vice. 

Crockford's is certainly a fine example of the march of the deviPs 
hoof ; and yet when they were about the establishment of so highly 
respectable a hell, I wonder that they did not do the thing still hetter. 
The fault I perceive in Crockford's is simply that it is Crockford*8. 
It is a club on the plan of all other clubs, with this striking exception, 
that there is an individual profit to the amount of a lion's sharSy 
which is against the principle of all clubs. Crockford keeps the bank, 
and necessarily draws from the society an immense and certain gun. 
Why did not the club give itself the benefit now derived by Crockford f 
Why could not the club have held the bank out of a common fond, 
and thus the individual losses would have gone to the common ad- 
vantage — nay, a portion of the losses would have in this case re- 
turned with interest to the losers. This arrangement would hafe' 
made it a kind of joint stock gambling concern, the particular losses 
going to a fund, on reaching a fixed amount, divisible among tbe 
members. The profit of the bank being absolutely certain, the society ' 
could incur no risk in holding it. 

It may appear unnecessary criticism to find a fault in the arrange- 
ment of hell ; but it is at least curious to observe Satan wanting in 
ingenuity. But, perhaps, the defect was not one of clumsiness, but 
arose from a personal regard to Crockford, and a desire to favour 
him. 

Considering the becoming reprobation which had been poured oat 
on " the Pandemonium," it was quite edifying to observe the eager^ 
ness which virtue manifested to get a peep at the temple of vice. The 
house was a show thronged with beauty, fashion, and decorum, for a 
week or ten days before its opening to the members ; and the furniture 
and decorations were extremely approved, even though the morality 
was so dreadful. The hangings were beautiful, though the projectors 
deserved to be hanged. The lantern magnificent, though the revo- 
lutionary sentence of " k la lanterne " was never better merited by 
aristocrats than by those distinguished persons whom it was to light 
to their orgies. 

A fete was given too the night before the devils began business, 
which was the most desirable thing of the season, up to the present 
hour, that is to say. Tickets were scarce, and every body was ** dying 
to go to hell." There was one, " one only way," for some among the 
number to obtain their wish, but they declined it, feeling that there may 
be too much of a good thing, and not desirlng.to become permanent 
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members. The debt of nature is a disagreeable price to pay for a ticket 
for any place of fashionable resort. The news that bell was full, not- 
withstanding the disappointment, seemed to be received with much 
pleasure in St. James's streets ; and the idea appeared to convey to 
many minds what Addison calls a secret satisfaction, and to wrap them 
for a moment in the delights of a fool's paradise. Such power have 
words. It was like the effect of seeing the libertine turned out of 
the infernal regions in Giovanni in London, which contributed so greatly 
to the popularity of that piece. 

The national idea of bad places may certainly be materially de- 
ranged by the composition of Crockford's, seeing that great as is the 
public respect for morality, the respect for rank is still more consider- 
able. I fear that too many of us are of the way of thinking of 
Machiavel, of whom this story is told, showing his affection for the 
company of the great. When lying at the point of death he was 
seized with a phrenzy in which he saw a company of poor, half-starved, 
ragged, ill-favoured wretches, who he was told were the inhabitants 
of Paradise, of whom it is written, blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. After these had retired an infinite 
number of grave majestic personages appeared, who seemed as sitting 
in council and debating upon important affairs of state. There he saw 
Plato, Seneca, Plutarch, Tacitus, with many others of the like cha- 
racter, and when he asked who those venerable persons were, he was 
informed they were the damned, the souls of the reprobated — Sapientia 
hujus sseculi inimica est Dei. After this, being asked to which of the 
companies he would choose to belong, he answered he would much 
rather go to hell where he might converse with those great geniuses 
about state affairs than be condemned to the company of such lousy 
scoundrels as had been presented to him before. He would rather be 
sent to the infernals, because he should iind nobody in heaven but a 
parcel of beggars, monks, hermits, and apostles ; but in t'other place 
he should live with cardinals, popes, princes, and kings. 



— The Nursery Historian who deludes young children in an account 
of the late war, makes a bold attempt to bamboozle grown gentlemen 
in a representation of a recent political event, which he puts forth 
under the signature of " a Whig-hater," in Blackwood's Magazine. 
He has actually the beautiful confidence to affirm, that Lord Ghrey^s 
speech in the House of Lords of the lltb of May was the destruction 
of Mr. Canning! — ' 

" The new Premier had suffered the common fate of those who trust 
to intrigue and dexterity, rather than to bold and manly sincerity : he 
had no real friends, no one to throw their shield over him in his hour 
of need, and save him from the stern vengeance of his haughty enemy 
— Lord Grey saw his opportunity, and smote him to the earth. The 
newspapers of the day give no adequate idea of the wonderful effect 
of Lord Grey's speech of the 1 Ith of May. While he was speaking, 
and pouring forth invectives, which fell, like a torrent of bitter waters, 
full upon Canning's devoted head, the House of Peers, which was 
extremely crowded, hung with breathless attention upon his words ; 
and when he had concluded^ no man rose up to gainsay that which 
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he had spoken. Mr. Canning's party stood aghast at the fearful cafl- 
tigation of their leader, and the Tories felt that anything more woald 
he superfluous. In a fG^v minutes the House was empty — ^men's minds 
were too full of what they had heard, [and their stomachs too emptfi 
the writer should have added,] to allow them to address themselres 
to the ordinary husiness of the House, and it adjourned almost imme- 
diately, notwithstanding the earliness of the hour. The newBflew 
about as swift as the windy that Lord Orey had destroyed Mr* 
Canning iyi the House of Lords y and it soon reached the Premier 

himself. The iron entered into his soul." And in due conrse he 

took to his hed and died. Such is the suhstancc of the sequel. 

Really the writer should, in common prudence, postpone his histoty 
to the period when it may he supposed that time has a little impaired 
men's memories. Every hody knows that, excepting the fact that 
Lord Grey made a severe speech on Mr. Canning, there is not a 
syllahle of truth in the above quoted representation. It is notoriood 
that Lord Grey's speech gave general ofifence : and, with the exception 
of the ultra organs and the narrow ultra coteries, there was not a 
newspaper, or a social circle, which was not full of disapproval of it. 
The noble speaker was, indeed, perfectly sensible when delivering his 
Philippic, that he had no sympathies which he could honourably 
acknowledge enlisted on his side, and accordingly expressed his reffriet 
that ^' he was now almost without political connexions of any kind ; ** 
and in continuation confessed that^ '' he felt some distrust of his own 
judgment on finding himself so opposed to his noble friends.'' There 
were good grounds for this diffidence. The attack was considered ii 
a coup manquS ; and it was commonly said that Lord Grey had lost 
himself. Mis influence was suddenly in abeyance, and he sunk into 
a cy])her for a season, disregarded as a man of spleen, who would 
rather serve the cause of his enemies than witness the success of a 
Canning. My own opinion was^ and is, that Lord Grey was right 
in the substance of this speech, and wrong only in the time and temper 
of it. He was comforting the enemy when their utter rout and con- 
fusion were the earnest object of every true and intelligent friend of 
his country ; and he was also indulging in a virulence of observation 
which was obviously of a personal character. But with the multitude 
Mr. Canning was an idol^ and the matter of the attack was deemed 
as objectionable as the spirit was bad, and the period impolitic. 
With what face then does this " Whig-hater," while all the circum- 
stances of the impression arc yet fresh in the recollection of all, de- 
clare that in the opinion of the public. Lord Grey destroyed Mr, 
Canning? If Mr. Canning was a Caesar^ Lord Grey was certainly not 
his Brutus ; and for my own part I am persuaded, that after all the fine 
and moving things that have been said in his eloges, repletion and 
negligence had much more to do with his death than the daggers of 
lath of Londonderrys^ Ellenboroughs, and Dawsons. It is edifying, 
however, to observe the spirit of history in these particular examples; 
Five hundred years hence it may be a recorded fact, and fiimly be- 
lieved, that Lord Grey destroyed Mr. Canning with a pointed speech^ 
that Mr. Brougham murdered the Marrs and Williamses,that MalthnS 
cut Sheen's child's head off, and that Sir Francis Burdett throttled 
the king's black swan in the Regent's Park, 
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— In his life of Lord Byron Mr. Leigh Hunt gives a very animated 
and amusing account of his voyage out to Italy in a small trader, a 
class of vessels the management of which he descrihes in tHese terms : 

'^ The husiness of these small vessels is not carried on with tJiQ 
orderliness and tranquillity of greater ones, or of men of war. The 
crew are not very wise ; the captain does not know how to make them 
so ; the storm roars ; the vessel pitches and reels ; the captain over your 
head stamps and swears, and announces all sorts of catastrophes.'' 

This is extremely exact with the single exception of the description 
of the crew as " not very wise,** (of course nautically speaking.) The 
fact is that the hest sailors we have are the sailors of small craft, who 
heing ohliged to turn their hands to evety thing where there are few 
persons to exercise many duties, are men of resource, and of the most 
extensive nautical accomplishments. Men educated in large ships ard 
appointed to a particular service, end understand it well, hut beyond 
its demands they have small skill. Coasters, Colliers, and fishing 
smacks are the schools of our able seamen.'*' 



— The Morning Chronicle has favoured us with a curious statements 
from which it appears that sixteen Scotch deserters had not a mouth 
among them ! This is a feature which we should never have suspected 
the Scotch of wanting : 

" National distinctions. — ^In the Hue and Cry of January 22, a list of 
one hundred and two deserters is advertised. Of these there are — 
*^ English thirty-four. Irish fifty-two. Scotch sixteen. 

" Of the sixteen Scotch six have long necks ; fifty-two Irish twelv^ 
ditto ; thirty-fouf English seven ditto. Most of the Irisn are described 
as having short necks. Described as having large and wide ndiDiiiths. 
English, three ; Irish, nineteen ; Scotch rioiie ! ** — Morning Chronicle. 



ISth, An ingenious contemj)oraiy critic refers the §yccess of the new 
comedy, The Merchant's Wedding, among other causes, to the excel- 
lence of the scenery and costume, " picturesque ^nd.of a peculiar in- 
terest," he observes, " being old English, and exhibitiilg pur ancestors 
as they lived in-doors, and the streets as they walked about them. 
Of the streets I will say nothing, but certain I am that no such dresses 
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* Since the above was in print, the Duke of Claience made this statement at a 
public meeting ; — 

'* The mercantile marine and the navy were essentially'connected together, and the 
one would not flourish without tlie otiier. The navy must go hand i^ hand with the 
mercantile marine, for the mercantile marine was the nurse of seamen ; and good 
seamen could not otherwise be formed. The navy was maintained at the public 
expense, and its numbers were necessarily limited to what was wanted at the time* 
It could not make seamen as they might be required, and must therefore depend on 
tlie mercantile marine. His royal highness then mentioned, in illustration, as we 
understood it, of the skill of the mercantile seamen, and^their knowledge of the most 
dangerous parts of the coast, that he had observed, on one occasion, when four 
hundred sail of merchantmen were passing through Yarmouth Roads, that there waa 
not one man or boy in the chainsi and a distingiushed seamaii at table had made tho 
aame remark." 
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as Charles Kcmble's and Miss Chester's were ever worn oat of theatres 
in any age. They, however, walk the scenic streets in them, and 
without a cortege of ragged disengaged boys at their heels^ which is 
absolutely necessary to vraiaemhlance. It so happened that I saw 
this comedy last Saturday, when attracted to the theatre by the intel- 
lectual allurement of the pantomime — ^which I must observe by the 
way found favour in my sight — and I was mightily struck by the 
verisimilitude of one scene in the piece. Miss Chester, a disdainfiil 
lady of condition, encountering her suitor, Charles Kemble^ in the 
streets, and being importunately wooed by him, turns to, and fairly 
^^ blows out upon him ;" abusing his clothes, reproaching him with their 
fashion, charging him with a second-hand possession of them, and 
lastly, from his outward proceeding to his inward man, she reviles his 
proportions and vituperates his complexion. And this is nature ! when 
it is found in old authors, that is when the monstrosity, the outrage 
against custom, do not strike us because the time is far distant finun 
our own, and the proprieties consequently not present to oar minds. 
Let us suppose, however, the efifect of a scene in a play pretending 
to describe the manners of the present day, in which a lady of quality 
should meet her lover in the Park, and turn upon him with sach ap- 
braidings as these : — 

^^ You an Elxquisite, indeed ! You !— Why that shirt collar is a false 
one, and shirt you've none. Your cravat is unstarched, and looks as 
blue upon you as your unpaid washerwoman. Then for your coat, 
'twas made in Cheapside, and exhibited on a block, priced two pound 
two. Your waistcoat sure 'twas bought of a Jew hawker for five poor 
shillings — a brimstone yellow with copper buttons by this light. Your 
unnameables a mile too short, unstrapped, and bagging at the kn ee 
too scant for trowscrs, wide for pantaloons, type of the narrowness 
of your means, th'excess of your pretension. Then for your boot 
'tis counterfeit — a mere extravagance of shoe. Your gloves are York 
tan — fittest for a hedger. That chain too tackles to no watch, 'tis 
gingerbread. And for your face — go to ! you're bilious man. You an 
Adonis ! Take Abernethy's pill. You'll win no beauty to your wifb. 
Ah, marry no ! " 

There is a discourse which, mutatis mutandis, exactly tallies with 
what I heard Miss Chester deliver to the unspeakable delight of a 
judicious audience. 

By the way, on this night Mr. Charles Kemble took it into his head 
to scold the gallery in a manner very acceptable as it seemed to the 
public. Some two or three fellows were making about the average 
quantum of noise, when he very cooly turned from Miss Chester, and 
as if he had been in his own apartment, without stirring from the 
stage, said to a person in the wings, " Pray be so good as to send 
some one up to those people there." The gods continuing their high 
debate, he then looked fiercely up to them, and rated them roundly. 
This was obviously very respectful to the company, and therefore 
according to custom it was vehemently applauded. 

Galleriesare certainly nuisances. The patent theatres ought to have 
none. In which case to be sure the performers would get no applanse. 
The pot-boys are the great encouragers of histrionic talent^ and also 
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of musical skill, I must add. The other uight at an oratorio I observed 
one of that influential class of persons, the ragged boys, who sitting 
in the front of the gallery, procured by his own individual exertions 
three repetitions of a song by Miss Love. This dirty young gentleman 
in his shirt sleeves, represented the public taste, and the performer 
retired no doubt brim full of pride at such worthy approbation. Oh 
that the Brahams, Pearmans, Stephenses, and Loves, could but see, 
drawn out in foul array, the authors of encores^ and they would not 
deprave their execution, and excruciate our ears to win them ! 



— Sir Everard Home was lately employed in taking a survey of 
the person of his majesty's giraflFe, an account of which he set forth 
in a paper intended to illuminate the philosophical transactions of the 
Royal Society. In this curious composition he stated that Nature had 
made the surface of the giraffe's tongue black for its better endurance 
of the rays of the sun. It never occurred to Sir Everard that Nature, 
contrary to her custom, would have taken in this instance a very 
unnecessary precaution, as the giraffe had a mouth which would serve 
all the purpose of a parasol. But the idea reminds me of an impu- 
dent story told by the John Bull of a certain royal duke, who being, 
when out riding, caught in a shower of rain, complained to one of his 
attendants that the rain rained into his mouth. " Perhaps/' suggested 
the gentleman, " if your royal highness were to shut your mouth, 
you would not experience that inconvenience." The duke tried the 
experiment, and exclaimed, " You're right, you're right. It is as you 
say indeed. Shutting my mouth does prevent it. Well, it is very odd 
that often as I have been annoyed in this way I never thought of the 
remedy." 

Nature might safely have entrusted the giraffe with a tongue of 
any colour, assured that it would shelter it within its mouth whenever 
it was unpleasant to loll it. The parrot's tongue is black, though from 
its shortness it is always in the shade. Negroes are indeed black out- 
side, but whether for the better endurance of the sun's rays, or in 
consequence of their action on the race, may be questionable. Those 
breeds are possibly done brown — roasted over-much. Certainly black 
is the hottest colour ; and, therefore, it is not easy to understand why 
Nature should prefer it where the sun makes himself disagreeable. 
The skin of the blacks is more oily, and is good wear for frying, but 
it is difficult to understand why it should be black except as a conse- 
quence of baking, not as a preparative against it. 

It is a pity that the world is not a little more equally subjected to 
the sun's favours. When a cook roasts a joint of meat, she turns it 
on the axis of the spit, till it is done longitudinally, and afterwards 
sets the ends to the fire. We want this last finish. We are roasted 
like an apple twisting on a string, burnt to a coal about the middle, 
and raw at both ends. 

Mr. Hobhouse should take up the matter in the House of Commons, 
and move a reform. Apropos of Mr. Hobhouse in imitation as it would 
seem of the glorious example of a king of France, who, with twenty 
thousand mea, marched up a hill, aad then— marched down again, he 
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made a motion respecting the Navarin affair the subject of a cxnelly 
long speech, and in due coarse withdrew it, 

" Que les gens d' esprit aont hete /'* says Figaro, " What overgrown 
schoolboys are the integral parts of our collective wisdom ! '' '' Pleased 
with a rattle, tickled with a straw.'' How they delight and revel in a 
phrase. Mr. Hobhouse got hold of one upon this occasion, and was 
never weary of repeating it. Mr. Law, the present Lord £llenborough| 
the gentleman with the head of hair, and the doctrine that the pun* 
ishment of innocence is as beneficial as that of guilt, this person i€ 
seems described the Battle of Algiers thus, '^ it was a noble enterprise 
brilliantly achieved in a great cause." This was well said ; said as 
schoolboys would surely have said it in themes: as editors would 
certainly have expressed it in leading articles ; as blue ladies would in- 
fallibly have worded it at conversaziones, but Mr. Hobhouse brings it 
forth as of rare and wonderous merit, and trots it up and down his speech 
with the most childish delight conceivable. Mathews, if I mbtake not, 
makes one of his characters repeat common-places with rapture ; and 
it is indeed by no means uncommon to meet persons in the world whb 
present positive niaiseriea to one with the unction of bon-mots. I 
remember to have journeyed in a stage coach with a bookseller of Pic- 
cadilly of strong cockney peculiarities, who promised lus companion 
a witty anecdote, which he narrated pretty nearly in these words :^ 

" Dick ----- met me one day as 1 was going along Parliament- 
street ; * where are you going S ----- ' says he ? — ^ Wliy, I am 
going to the House of Commons,' says I. ^ Going to the House of 
Commons,' cried Dick, * you'd better go to Tothill Fields — ^ha! hat 
ha ! * That was what he said, gentlemen ; * You'd better go to Tothill 
Fields,' ha ! ha ! That was his remark. You'd think it was a made 
thing, but it was not ; it was the real observation Dick made to me 
when I told him where I was a going. It's not an invented story, buf 
a genuine fact, though I dare say you'll scarcely credit it. But Dick 
had a power of genius. * You'd better go to Tothill Fields,' ha ! ha! 
ha ! That was his remark. It was indeed." 

The same worthy person amused me much by stating the physiog* 
nomical signs by which he discovered whether a man drove a giff. 
" The instant," he said, " a man comes into my shop, I can tell 
whether he drives his chay or not, for if they drives their chay thiey've 
such fire in their eyes ! " 

Mr. Hobhouse's "noble cnterprizc, brilliantly achieved, in a great 
cause," so dwelt on as a gem of eloquence, is similar to the " you'd 
better go to Tothill Fields," chuckled over as a spark of wit. In a 
stage coach it would have been tolerably in place though a little tedi- 
ous, but in the senate it was a ludicrous puerility. 

It happens whimsically enough, that the very best thing that has 
been said on the battle of Navarin is attributed to Mr. Hobhouse 
himself. When asked what people thought of it, he replied, " Why, 
you know, every body says it's a d — d shame, but every body's d — d 
glad of it/' 

Lord £llenborough may return the Member for Westminster's com« 
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pliment, and with the dignity of the House of Peers say:* " My 
Lords, the question asked hy Mr. ------ was answered by an 

ingenious young gentleman of great talent and eloquence, Mr. Hob- 
house. What has become of that young gentleman, whether in his 
maturer years he has realized the promise of his more youthful days, 
it does not become me to inquire. Mr. Hobhouse in the course of his 
observations on the occasion to which I have alluded, made use of this 
appropriate phrase : — ^ Every body says it's a d — d shame, but every 
body's d — d glad of it.' My lords, I beg to say that these words of 
that eloquent young gentleman, Mr. Hobhouse, are strictly applicable 
to the common sentiment on the battle of Navarino,* it's a d — d shame, 
but every body's d — d glad of it ! '" 



Vjth, A good example appears in the John Bull of this day, of a 
representation of facts so maniBiged as to have all the effect of misre- 
presentation with those unacquainted with the nature of the facts 
stated:— 

" Some further proceedings were had in Chancery on Tuesday, in 
the extraordinary and (to every parent) most interesting case of Mr. 
Long Wellesley's children. The tutor of his boys — the approved tutor 
of the Misses Long too — accompanied them to Eton, whence indispo- 
sition one day drove him upon suoh sort notice, that he neither com- 
municated his departure to the head master, nor to their father, with 
whom, since the yoiing ladies choose to treat him as a nonentity itl Re- 
gard to his own children, Mr. Pittman did hot think It at all worthy 
his while to communicate; and there were these hoys, for whose 
virtue and piety their irreproachable maiden aunts have expressed such 
anxiety, and in defence of which they have so assiduously exerted 
themselves, left without any tutor — except the tutor of the hoarding 
house — and without any guardian^ except the husband of their 
dame ; and in this state they remained until Christmas, when they 
were again taken home by their aunts.'* 

Good folks who know nothing at all about the matter, will, on reading 
this paragraph, turn up their eyes with compassionate horror, and 
exclaim. What a dreadful diesertion ! — ^poor little boys ! — ^^ left with- 
out any tutor, except the tutor of the boarding house — ^without any 
guardian, except the husband pf their dame ; and in this state " to re- 
main till Christmas ! The babes in the wood were surely carefully tend* 
ed, compared with these poor little Long Wellesleys. However, the fact 
is, that these boys without any tutor — except the tutor of the boarding 
house, — and without any guardian excepting the husband of their 

• "We give a part of Mr. Hobbouse's speech : — 

" The motion made by Lord Castlereiigh [on the battle of Algiers] wai seeondied by 
an ingenious young gentleman of great talent and eloquence ; Mr. Law. What ha* 
since become of that young gentleman, whether iii his maturer years he has realised 
the promise of his more youthful days, it does not become me to inquire [a laugh]. 
Mr. Law, in the course of his observations on the occasion to which I have alludea, 
made use of this appropriate phrase : — ' It was a noble enterprise, brilliantly achieved, 
in a great cause.' Sir, I beg to say that these words of that eloquent young gen- 
tleman, Mr. Law, are strictly applicable to the battle of NATfffiaOi it WM ' a nobl9 
enterprisei briUiantly achieved, m a great cause*'/' 
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dame, were just in as good condition as nine tenths of the boys in the 
school, about whose plight no one thinks it necessary to go into fitSj 
and no newspaper editor weeps, wails, and gnashes his teeth. 

In the John BulVs remarks on the decision in the Wellesley case, I 
fully concur, and I quote its just concluding observations, regretting 
that their force should have been impaired by the tricky commence- 
ment of the article : — 

" If the Court of Chancery, sitting as an inquisition into the mo- 
rality of private individuals, is to have the right of separating parents 
from their children, and of alienating the affections of children from 
their parents, upon the allegations and asseverations of relations and 
connexions, mixed up in domestic differences and family quarrels; 
then the negro slave of the West Indian planter, the object of so much 
solicitude to the saints of the age, is better provided for, by the new 
colonial regulations, which prohibit the division of families in the sale 
of blacks, than the white children of Britain, with all their boasted 
freedom and all their vaunted privileges. 

'< It seems to us the most monstrous anomaly to break the tenderest 
ties of nature, to make the child rebel against the parent, and tear 
asunder the sweetest link of humanity, and assign as a reason for 
such a mighty outrage — the support of morality.'* 



i— Such is the march of refinement that the inmates of our poor- 
houses wear drop ear-rings: — 

WINDSOR POLICE. — ^MONDAY. 

*' A fine bealthy-looking country girl was brought before the magis- 
trates this day upon the following charge : — It was stated that she 
had been passed from Colubrook in the regular way, and taken into 
the poor-house here ; that yesterday (Sunday) morning, as they were 
preparing to go to church with the master and mistress of the house, 
she came in dressed out with long drop pendants in her ears. The 
mistress objected, and immediately ordered her to take them oat ; 
the girl refused to obey ; when the master insisted upon her compliance. 
She, however, continued obstinate, and being further pressed, replied, 

' I'll be if I do.' The master told her that that was not an 

expression such as he was accustomed to hear ; and he would give her 
ten minutes to reflect upon her conduct, and consider whether she 
would obey. She continued obstinate, however, and the master thought 
it right to confine her ; and afterwards went to church with the rest of 
the inmates. On his return, however, he found that the prisoner had 
stolen out of her prison by removing some of the bricks in the wall."* 

We shall soon hear that a tyrannical overseer has'forbidden paupers 
to wear pearl necklaces, or diamond tiaras. 

All tlus struggle for finery in a poor-house is mightily ridiculous ; 
but the mayor of Windsor's remarks on the occasion make us lose 
all sense of the absurdity, and impress us only with feelings of respect 
for the discretion, and kind, considerate temper of the magistrate. 
I had no idea that such a mayor was to be found. 
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'^ The mayor then said, Mr. Green, I don't much care whether the 
young women in your house wear ear-rings or not ; it would, no douht, 
be more consistent with their situation that they should not ; but I do 
think it very necessary, that the strictest impartiality should be ob- 
served, and that a rule should not be enforced in one instance, in 
consequence of any feelings on the part of the master, and relaxed 
in another. You should be very cautious too, how you confine people 
without advice on the subject. In the peculiar situation in which this 
young woman seems to be, the violent excitement her feelings must 
have undergone, might have produced very serious consequences. You 
say that no girl in your house wears ear-rings ; nOw I must remark, 
that when I went up into one of the wards the other day, to see a poor 
person, among the rest, I particularly remarked a girl wearing a pair 
of very fine ear-rings indeed. If you have a general order' to that 
effect, let it be enforced generally, and let these trinkets be taken out 
of all the girls* ears ; but do not, for God's sake, let one poor creature 
be selected to be pointed at. If she was abusive, that was a separate 
matter. I am quite aware of the importance of supporting the gover- 
nor in maintaining the observance of the regulations, but at the same 
time it is equally important, that they should be enforced with an 
even hand.'' 



— Among the improvements of the age is to be numbered a journal 
setting forth all the cases of distress deserving relief in the metropolis. 
It might be supposed that this sheet would be as large as the bed of 
Ware ; but such is the prosperity of the country, that it does not ex- 
ceed the size of a page of foolscap paper. 

I should propose the publication of an Advertiser stating the con- 
dition of a superior class of sufferers. 

For example : — 

Cruel Case of Desertion. — There is at this time at Long's 
Hotel, a young gentleman of good family, left without any attendants, 
except the servants of the house, and without any major domo— except 
the landlord ; and in this state he has remained since the London 
season commenced, and is likely to remain until he leaves town in 
July, in no private carriage, but a hack chaise and four ! 

At Stevens's there are three young persons unable to keep their ca- 
briolets, and reduced to nightly hackney coaches. For days together 
they have been seen walking in the Park, to the great distress of 
feelings vastly superior to their fortunes ; and it ii weeks since they 
set their feet in even a friend's Stanhope. 

Case of Melancholy Privation. — Peter Walbeck, Esquire, of 
Paradise-row, South Lambeth, inhabits a house with two windows in 
front, and cannot afford to drink champagne. Has a wife without a 
carriage, and four girls who have never touched a harp or learned a 
word of Italian ! Also two sons, bountifully endowed by nature with 
whiskers and mustachios, and credited with spurs, who .are nevertheless 
without blood horses, or the commonest necessaries of life. 

Case of Frightful Destitution. — Scott, Earl of Eldon,.of Ha- 
jnilton-place^ in the parish of St. George^ out of place at the advanced 
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age of seventy-eighty and though extremely anxious for employment^ 
disappointed in all his expectations of procuring the same. His pen- 
sion is only four thousand a-year, and not a dinner has been dressed 
in his house within the memory of man ! He has a wife to support, 
and a son to provide for, who holds only eight appointments. He 
walks about the streets complaining of having been tricked ont of 
work by a soldier ; and is altogether a very pitiable object. 

Virtuous Self-denial. — There is at No. 214, Portland-place, a 
person named Miles Barnardine, Esquire, who having to maintain a 
wife and thirteen children, has rigidly denied himself the elegant irre- 
gularity of an Alpha cottage and appurtenances, or a bird-cage, &c.| 
in the King's Road. A couple of thousand a year, in aid of his nar- 
row means, would, with a little management, make this poor man 
happy. 

ApFALLiNO Distress. — There are now in this metropolis, the seat 
of ease and luxury, seventeen briefless barristers, twenty-one reluctant 
law-students, five unemployed physicians, and four hundred and thirteen 
bald-headed half-pay captains, who with the best dispositions are* 
unable to play crown-points at short whist ! The number of shilling 
point players is incredible, and shocking to humanity. 

The affliction is indeed so extensive that nothing but a national 
subscription, or a vote of Parliament, can mitigate this frightful mass 
of mortification. 

John Gregson, a footman who has taken office under a learned 
author in Dover-street, is denied the use of the library, or the perusal 
of the newspaper, and is in a state of complete intellectual starvation. 
His salary is but twenty-five pounds a-year, and a box at Newington, 
and a current score for necessary spiritual refreshment, leave out of it 
no means for satisfying the cravings of the mind. A subscription 
opened for this poor man with Messrs. Saunders and Ottley would be 
a real charity. 

— - No one can form a proper idea of the importance of the limes 
newspaper without deriving his estimate of it from its own impartial 
columns. That the paper is a very good newspaper, sometimes able 
in comment, and always an engine of power from its wide circulation, 
nobody can deny; but I had no notion till I saw it set down in its own 
pages, that it was the intellectual guide of the British nation, — ^the 
fu gal man who directs the motions of a people's minds. During the 
month, most of the Greek letters have sallied out of the alphabet to 
make this unsuspected fact appear. 

Lambda writes thus to, and of, the editor:-— 

^^ I perceive by ^our energetic and eloquent call upon the people to-day, that 
you are fast abandoning your preconceived hopes of this military minister." 

Further, laying it on still thicker — 

" I cannot repress, sir, my deep admiration at the patriotic and commanding 
attitude which you have at length assumed. Your late line of argument and 
language had caused much uneasiness to the friends of liberty ; but now that 
the momentous crisis is arrived, England perceives, with joy, that you are 
TMt forgetful of your old allegiance. The magnificent appeal of The Times if 
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gone forth, like the Jiery cross, into nil her homes and houses ; and the 
gathering cry against the oppressor will he answered, sirj as hecomes her 
xreeraen. ' 

Kappa is perfectly miserable in his mind because The Times is 
silent on its merits : — " 

'< TO THE EDITOn OF THE TIMES. 

'^ Sir, — I perfectly agree with you in the opinion you have so recently 
given of the different members of the existing admimstration ; but it "has 
struck me as a piece of forgetfulness on your part, not to remind the public 
and your numerous readers and admirers (of whom I am one), of the perfect 
truth and exactness of every part of the statement you made at the time of 
the rumoured resignation of Lord Goderich, when such statement was totally 
denied to be the fact by some part of the press, — ^Chronicle, Courier, &c.— 
and doubts thrown on it by the remaining part of it. Pray, Mr* Editor ^ do 
yourself justice in this respect : it is no more than your duty, to let the public 
see which paper possesses the best sources of intelligence. — I am, sir, yours 
very respectfully, "^ Kappa." 

*• Friday morning, Feb, 15." 

Semi-Lambda now blows the trumpet, or to speak it more pro-' 
fanely, the newsman's horn :— 

" TO THE EDITOR OP THE tiMES. 

'^ Sir, — I think you pursue a wise course in regard to the Wellington 
cabinet, and that ^ Lambda ' is rather too precipitate in his thunders. If 
the ministers mean well, your bolts, as yet, would be only bruta fulmina. If 
ill, then, with what augmented force can you come down upon them, it being 
obvious that the tree was left to grow, as long as its blossoms were of promise, 
and that the axe was not applied, but only had its edge prepared, till proofs 
were given of the rottenness ?------ 

^^ If the Finance Committee is not as honest as the best names in Parlia-* 
ment can make it, away with your forbearance. If the Horse-guards con* 
tinue much longer in co-partnership with the Treasury, away with your 
neutrality. If more ' uiitowiEurd eyes * are turned to Navarino and the 
East, away with every thing but the strong hand of English opposition. 
Write, Mr. Editor, as you have writtenr^strike as you have struck. You wUl 
appear again in arms, and the people of England will recognize their ancient 
leader. te Semi-Lambda." 

" Recognise their ancient leOider i "— -(Spod liord, who would have 
thought it ! 

Lambda again :— 



'^ TO THE EDITOR OF TH^ TIMES. 



(C 



Sir,-— Your ready insertion of my late expostulatory letter, and the re- 




^ ^ _ prmcii 

Mr. Canning's,' cannot hut have been r^ad with intense interest. It is a 
security, if not for their good behaviour, at least for your constancy to the 
people ; and the people will look to you fbr its plenary and unequivocal re- 
demption. 

" But though I honour you for an impartiality that you have thus fearlessly 
exercised, there is not the less between you and me, — on the subject of the 
existing Ministry, — ^a wide gap," &c. &c. ------ 

'^ Your citation of the duke s sdf-conderanatory speech, after the govern- 
ment of England was actually removed to the Horse-guards, was by no means 
sufficient. It ought to have been followed up with that power of uncompro^ 
mising exprohation, which in the people's cause, has been hitherto beyond aU 
your contempor (tries, so imprescriptly and peculiarly yours. But all at once, 
as if some tacit armistice had been concluded between you and the Captain* 
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Minister, the fact of his unexampled and potentous appointment is sofllated 
to die away like a nine days' wonder. The accession, too, of the whole batch 
of Ultras was announced with a striking indifference^ and not made the subm 
ject of your usual vifrorous comments ; nor was your want of sympathy for 
the overthrown friends of freedom the least remarkable. 

^' I put it to yourself : when, since The Times has commanded the attenium 
of all liberal Europe, has it advocated^ with one sustaining swoop, as it now 
does^ the Wellingtons, the Bathursts, the Peels, the Melvilles, the Goal- 
bourns, the Dawsons ? " 

Algernon now takes up the parole* 

",Sir, — The admiration I have for your talents, and the respect I entertain 
for your judgment, have naturally induced me to hesitate before I pnrgoe a 
course in some degree at variance with that opinion with which you have 
this day prefaced your powerful observations on the explanations of Monday 
night;" 

*' Sir, I must not trespass too much on your valuable time, nor encroach 
too far on pages always devoted to the best interests of the country" 

I had no notion that there was so much merit in the world as seems 
to reside in the person of The Times editor. The little reproaches 
which preface the praise arc of admirable ingenuity. For the alleged 
culpable slowness to censure is surely an amiable weakness in the 
giant leader of the people. 

-* It will be remembered that the Rev. Mr. Bnckland distinguished 
himself a few years ago, by discovering a cave at Kirkdale* which he 
proved to be the dining-room of antediluvian hyaenas, that had in this 
retreat feasted upon elephants and water-rats, and left nothing but 
the teeth of these tit-bits, just as records of their good liying, and 
bones of contention for future naturalists and cosmogonists. The same 
ingenious gentleman has lately had the good fortune to find a piece of 
red sandstone, bearing on it the traces of an antediluvian tor':oise's foot- 
steps. The whole geological world has been in raptures at this 
discovery ; and in order to make sure of the fact, that the steps traced 
in the stone were the steps of a tortoise, a meeting of the society was 
held, and some soft chalk was prepared, on which a modern tortoise 
might make his mark^ and thus authenticate as it were the signature 
of his ancestor. Every thing being ready for the demonstration, and 
the interest of the scientific company wound up to the highest pitchy 
the tortoise was placed on the chalk, and, first of all, he flatly refused 
to stir a step. The members, upon this, very properly waxed impatient^ 
got in a rage, and began kicking and banging him about, and male- 
dieting him in an extremely moving manner. They had much better, 
however, have refrained from these stimulants ; for when the tortoise 
was at last prevailed on to walk, he insisted on walking as straight as an 
arrow ; whereas the antediluvian tortoise's march was as crooked as a 
ram's horn ! The society were aghast at the discrepancy. Varioos 
arguments, however, were used to console them. It was suggested 
that the tortoise might have forgotten the true manner of walking 
while confined in the ark ; and that owing to this circumstance the 
proper step might have been lost by his descendants. Or it might 
be, that chastened by the deluge, his slow race had returned to 
the path of rectitude^ which they had^ in the universal degeneracyi 
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wilfully deserted for devious ways. Or perhaps, they had one way of 
walking on red sandstone, and another on soft chalk : one manner ia 
private, and another before scientific beholders. Or, probably, the 
march of mind might be the cause ; and tortoises, quicker than Tories, 
may have rejected the maxim. Stare in antiquas vias, and studied, 
like Utilitarians, the shortest means to the proposed end. Any sup- 
position, in short, was preferable to the suspicion that the marks in 
the sandstone were not the traces of an antediluvian tortoise's steps. 

— Mr. Huskisson has raised a curious question respecting the rapid 
granulation of the wounds of friendship. In August his wounds were 
" too green and fresh to admit of his serving in the same ministry with 
those persons who had deserted the service of their country, when the 
ministry of his friend, Mr. Oanning, had been formed." In January we 
see the sufferer whole in skin and place, and the question naturally arises 
by what art so quick a cure has been effected. We believe that it is to be 
attributed to a curious practice called the sympathetic surgery, which 
was believed of great virtue in the middle ages, and is elaborately 
described by Walter Scott in his Lay of the Last Minstrel. The lady of 
Branksome, it will be remembered, when Deloraine is wounded, pro- 
cures the head of the lance that gave the blow, and lays it carefully in 
salve, and by this tender treatment of the instrument, the wound of 
the knight presently heals. A similar system has doubtless made 
whole Mr. Huskisson.*^ The instruments that inflicted his wounds 
being salved with oflSce, the secretary's sores were instantly cured. 

— In ray last Diary I copied a statement from a morning paper 
representing Mr. Hume as having had a pecuniary interest in the 
success of the deceased London Free Press. It appears that this 
statement was unfounded, and therefore Mr. Hume is acquitted of 
the charge of having so indefatigably puffed the paper with a view to 
his own profit. What other motive may have actuated Mr. Hume, it 
is not now worth while to inquire, but as the Irish judge said when 
discharging a prisoner caught in the act of setting a house on fire, 
" I hope he will be more cautious in future." 

25th, A celebrated wit observes, that the late political events should 
give peculiar fervency to the supplication — 

" From all sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion ; from all false 
doctrine, Herrieses, and schism, good Lord deliver us." 

* " She drew the splinter from the wound, 

And with a charm she staunched the blood. 
She bade the gash be cleansed and bound : 

No longer by his couch she stood ; 
But she had ta'en the broken lance. 

And washed it from tlie clotted gore, ' 

And salved the splinter o'er and o'er. 

William of Deloraine in trance, 
"When e'er she turned it round and round. 

Twisted as if she galled the woimd. 
Then to her maiden did she say. 

That he should be whole man and sound 
Within the course of a night and day." 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto 3« zxiv. 

March, 1828. 2 B 
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INUNDATIONS IN HOLLAND IN 18«5. 

A GREAT part of the fertile and cultivated soil of Holland, as is well 
KuowD, has been anciently redeemed from the ocean, or from the 
stagnant waters of the rivers, by which it is intersected ; and this 
uncertain domain is still, at sliort intervals, claimed by its former 
masters. Its present proprietors, therefore, unable to rely on their 
prescriptive rights, are obliged always to guard their possessions with 
vigilance ; and often to repel encroachments with activity and yjgour. 
From the port of Ostend to the mouth of the Ems — along a line of 
coast which, including the circuit of the islands at the month of the 
Scheldt, the Meuse, and the Zuidcr Zee, extends several hundred 
miles — there is no barrier against the invasion of the sea, except a con- 
tinued range of dykes or mounds of sand, raised by the art, and pie- 
served by the industry, of man. By miracles of enterprise and per- 
severance, the Hollanders have thus been able to say to the raging 
ocean, without presumption or blasphemy, <^ Thus far shalt thou come, 
and no further, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed." Within 
this line we find fertile fields, extensive meadows, magnificent plea- 
sure-grounds, noble parks, smiling villages, and populous cities. No 
landscape is more rich or striking — no country of the same extent 
supports such a number of inhabitants, or contains such an accumu- 
lation of the fruits of industry and the materials of happiness. From 
the top of several of the town spires you can see nearly all the g^at 
cities of Holland, spread out before you on a surface as level as the 
ocean ; and can trace the line of the ocean itself by the range of 
yellow sand eminences, destined to act as a bulwark against its waves. 
At flood-tide, or with the wind blowing in a particular direction, the 
level of the waters beyond the dykes becomes higher than the dry 
land within them. You may, therefore, hear the waves beating against 
the barrier above your head, and see that nothing but its height and 
strength can protect you from their violence. To this enemy from 
without, the Dutch have to add, one frequently no less terrible from 
within. " Your kingdom," said Napoleon to his brother Louis, " may 
be defined the alluvium of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt; 
the great arteries of my empire.'' The contents of these great ** ar^ 
teries," are drained off in a thousand minute ramifications, (so as to 
form canals and lines of communication between city and city, between 
Tillage and village, nay, even between street and street, and field and 
field,) and pass with diminished power, and by almost imperceptible 
degrees, into the German ocean, or the Zuider Zee. But when their 
volume is violently increased by storms in the higher regions of Europe, 
or their discharge interrupted by tempests on the coast, a great part 
of the country is exposed to as much danger from their overflow as 
from the agitated waters of the sea. The soil of Holland, thus res- 
cued and protected, bears every where the marks of its origin. It 
consists either of pure sand, as if it had recently been raised from 
the bottom of the sea ; or of a mossy black mould, as if formed from 
the inundation of a river. If ever the exaggerations of poetry could be 
justified, as applied to the effects of sober industry, the existence and 
preservation of Holland would offer a fit subject for them. The 
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mythological impiety, therefore, contained in the following verses of 
Dr. Pitcairn, may be pardoned on account of that portion of unde- 
niable truth which they beautifully express: — 

'^ Tellurem fecere Dei, sua litora Beige, 
Immenssque patet molis uterque labor. 

Dii vacuo sparsas glomerarunt sethere terras^ 
Nil ubi, quod coeptis posset obesse> fuit ; 

At Bdgis Maria, et terrae, naturaque renim 
Obstitit ; obstantes hi domuere Decs." 

The care of supporting the dykes, and protecting the land which 
is liable to be inundated several times every year, by the sea or the 
rivers, is intrusted to a permanent administration, called the Water" 
staat. Obliged to watch their dykes, sluices, and water-works, as 
the garrison of a besieged fortress stations centinels on its ramparts, 
this body must be always ready and always efficient. Its chiefs com- 
pose, under the present government, an important branch of the 
Ministry of the Interior. It consists of two inspectors-general, one 
inspector, and about a dozen of engineers attached to the general 
administration, besides provincial and local colleges of engineers 
and officers. From the earliest times, this necessary branch of pro- 
vincial and local administration has existed. The dyke-grave, or 
count of the dykes, was as necessary an officer in Holland, as the 
lord of the marches in some other countries during the barbarous 
turbulence of feudal times. Accordingly, we have a list of these regu- 
larly kept for the last five hundred years, from the days of William, 
the ]5th count of Holland, who was elected king of the Romans, till 
the end of last century. These officers presided over a board, called 
the college of Rhine-land, consisting of councillors and curators of 
the dykes. A clear and distinct description of this institution is given by 
Guicciardini in his statistical account of the provinces of Holland, called 
Belgica Feeder ata. " Sunt praetor ordinarias jurisdictiones in supe- 
riore atque inferiore Batavia, inter Moesam et Vahalim, in insulis 
Bomelii ac Thilae, marginibus Velayiae atque alibi, aggerum prae- 
fecti ac septem-virijurati (Dyk-cbaven en hsehraden], quibus 
aggerum muuiendorumacconservandorum adversus maris ac fluminum 
sestuantium inundationem cura commissa est. Hi, ex perpetuis prin- 
cipum edictis, quum res poscit, obequitantes aggeribus, aquae ductus 
ac cataractas perlustrant : si quod dissipatum, convulsum, coucussum 
vel obrutum sit, instant, omnibus instaurandis incumbunt, multas 
indicant, praedia neglectis aggeribus obnoxia evincunt, ac publica 
licitatione, ac omni reliqui clientelari, censuali, vel hypothecae, onere 
libera, ac penitus purgata, minimum exigenti addicunt. Suntquc haec 
aggerum muniendorum jura in multis admodum rigida, atque cxor- 
bitantia idque ob publicem securitatem." 

Louis Buonaparte, in the memoirs of his brief Dutch reign, in- 
forms us, that on his accession, he found the administration of the 
dykes involved in the greatest intricacy and confusion. " There was 
no general system," says he ; " every different town, village, or 
lordship constructed dykes ^and drained marshes on its own account. 
It merely required, as a matter of form, the approbation of the su- 
preme council, which was composed of five members. Engineers 
were employed on these partial works, whichj however^ were oft^n left 

2B2 . 
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to the principal workmen of the place, who had no other guide than 
a blind routine, and a sort of traditionary knowledge. The functioiu 
of the pencral administrations of the dykes were almost wholly con- 
fined to the raising and regulatincc the employment of the funds ne- 
cessary for these works, detorniininjj disputes which arose on the 
subject, judpng of tlie necessity of the works and the distribntioB 
of the assistance ^ninted by tiie c^tivernnnMit, and making the ar- 
rangements necessary for a great nnmbcr of partial loans, required by 
the laud-holders to enable them tu dofrny their shares of the expen- 
diture. The head-engineers themselws, men of ability and zeali 
were frequently employed in these affairs of mere pecuniary manage- 
ment/'' Durinff tlic administration of Louis, he had unfortunately 
too many occasions to put tiie efficiency of the existing systeiD, and 
tlio skill of the existing officers, to the test, to remain ignorant of 
their merits, or inattentive to their improvement. Accordingly we find 
that more was done, or projected, during the four years of his stay in 
llolhind, than had been done for lialf a century before. 

On the accession of the present family, the direction and superin- 
tendency of the dykes and canals were provided for by enactments 
of the Fundament nl Law, or articles of the existing constitution of 
the Netherlands. Those articles, to which we can only refer, compose 
the ninth chapter of that charter, and seem studiously framea to 
combine the efficiency and impartial operation of a general system, with 
the respect duo to local ])rivileffes and provincial arrangements. 

But notwithstanding all this caie, and all these precautions, to 
resist or to repel their watery enemy; notwithstanding this well- 
organised body of inspectors and engineers — notwithstanding the ample 
funds and great physiral force placed at their disposal, and ready to 
be em])loyed at their bidding — the violence of the elements often sets 
all their vigilance, skill, and power at defiance, sweeping away their 
strongest bulwarks, and threatening their country with a general 
inundation. 

The end of the year 1821, and the commencement of 1825, will be 
long remembered in other parts of Europe as well as in Holland. 
About the beginning of the winter months, extraordinary storms pre- 
vailed on all parts of the continent, but particularly in its higher 
regions and mountain ranges. Water-spouts and torrents of rain 
descended in Switzerland and the Black Forest, not only sufficient to 
damage the districts on which they fell, but to overthrow dykes and 
embankments, to cover whole valleys, and sweep away whole villages 
with their inhabitants and cattle. Wirtemberg, Baden, and the 
countries situated near the Alps, first felt this dreadful visitation. 
The valleys of the Nccker and the Rhine towards Heidelberg and 
Manbeim were entirely overflowed, and dreadfully damaged. Similar 
calamities were experienced in Hanover, Prussia, and other parts of 
Germany. While all the rivers that discharge themselves into the 
North Sea and the Baltic were thus carrying to their shores the evi- 
dences of their violence, a tempest which swept along the whole of 
these seas from west to east, concentrating its fury in the gulf of 
Finland, produced the most unheard-of calamities atCronstadtandSt 
Petersburgh, sweeping away or nearly destroying the harbour, the 
fortresses, the arsenal, and the imperial magazines of the former place^ 
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dashiDg the shipping in pieces, or throwing it out on the land ; and 
demolishing in the latter wholly or in part about 5000 houses, de- 
stroying an incalculable amount of private and public property in 
warehouses and magazines, and drowning or overwhelming amid the 
ruins of their dwellings 480 individuals. 

The people of Holland heard such accounts with dismay, particu- 
larly the intelligence of the ravages committed by the Rhine in the 
upper part of his course. In his irresistible fury he had overleaped, 
or demolished his embankments a thousand feet above the level of 
the sea ; and what might not be dreaded from the force of his accu- 
mulated waters, descending on the Dutch territory, the highest point 
of which is only about thirty-two feet above the same level. The 
height of their dykes and causeways along his banks is not more than 
twenty-four feet; and if the water exceeded this elevation, their 
wealthiest towns and most prosperous villages — their homes and har- 
bours — their fields and gardens, the fruits of their industry, and the 
monuments of their power, must have been overwhelmed in one common 
ruin. The water in most places had actually ascended to the top of 
the dykes. In some parts of the country these ramparts threatened 
to yield ; in others they had even been slightly broken : every stream was 
covered with wrecks — every canal leaned against a tottering embank- 
ment. In a few days the greater rivers must have overflowed the 
causeways, and Batavia must have returned for a time to the state in 
which it is described by Tacitus. A wind suddenly springing up, and 
blowing these accumulated waters into the sea, saved it from the 
threatened inundation. This blessed wind was aided by the most 
active exertions of the waterataat. Breaches in the dykes were filled 
up, the wind-mills assisted the discharge, and the threatening danger 
was for the present averted. 

It was not for nearly six weeks afterwards — and then not from the 
same quarter, that devastation and misery came. The third, fourth, 
and fifth of February, 1825, were the fatal days for the coast of Hol- 
land, and a tempest occurring at spring tide was the cause. On the 
first and second of that month, the wind blew from the south-west, and 
the weather was extremely mild. The waters of the canals and rivers were 
thus discharged into the sea in great abundance and without danger. 
On the evening of the second, the wind veered round to the north-west, 
where it continued till the night of the fifth. The direction of the 
wind, the violence of the storm, and the state of the tide, caused at 
Amsterdam, and along the whole sea-coast, the greatest alarm on the 
morning of Wednesday the third. The flood of Wednesday rose 
higher than any ordinary spring tide. But a greater tide was still to 
be dreaded, and on the morning of Friday (the fifth) the water rose 
twenty-six inches higher than on any former day. The wind still con- 
tinued in the north-west, accompanied with storms of thunder and 
lightning ; so that from the direction of the gale, the waves did not 
subside at low water to more than half their usual ebb. The tide of 
Friday evening (the fifth,) was to be the highest, and was looked 
forward to with proportional alarm. It rose higher by six inches than 
during the destructive tempests of 1808, and higher than any of which 
there are authentic records. The cause of this no doubt was the ac- 
cumulation of waters in the North Sea aud Zuider Zee, by the pre 
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valence of south-west winds, and their precipitation on the Dutch coast 
by the chansje of their direction from south to north. In the niglit of 
the fifth, all was confusion and terror at Amsterdam. In some places 
the waves had sunnouuti'd their harriers, and the cellars of some of 
the lower parts of the town were flooded. In other places the water 
had got up to tlie doors. The alarm-hells sounded, and the inhabi- 
tants were called to ])rovide for their common safety. Some ran to 
the dykes witli all the maloiials which they could collect to heighten 
or strengthen lh<'m. Some took up their carpets, and were pteparing 
to carry the nnsst precious portions of their furniture to the higher 
quarters of the town, or the upper stories of their houses. The an- 
thorities were all at tlieir post to direct the employment of the means 
of safety, or to preserve the public tranquillity. On every side terror 
and dismay prevailed. Kvery one anticipated from the raging waves 
a destruction, from which he saw no prospect of escape. Half an 
hour longer of continued storm, or the slightest rise in thiB tide, 
must liave laid the greatest part of the Dutch capital and of its trea- 
sures under water. Nothing could have prevented this catastrophe, 
but the change of wind which suddenly took place a little after 
midnight. 

The capital was thus saved ; but as soon as the tempest permitted 
communication from without, the cry was heard from the opposite 
side of its harbour, that a donr-braak of the dykes had taken place, 
and that the fairest portion of its neighbourhood was inundated. 

On the fourth, the violence of the waves had burst through the 
causeway or mole of Durgerdam, a village on the Zuider Zee, about 
six or seven miles east of Amsterdam, and poured irresistibly upon 
North Holland, spreading from tlie dyke which encloses one side of 
the harbour of Amsterdam, to the beautiful town of Alkmnar on the 
north-west, to Edam on the east, and to Bevcrwyk on the west. The 
inundation thus spread over more than a third part of North Holland* 
extending upwards of twenty miles from north to south, and about 
twenty-five miles from east to west, and covering a space of more than 
twice the size of the sea of Haarlem, which is stated to contain about 
60,000 acres. Within this circuit are the considerable towns oF 
Edam, jNlonnikendam, and Purmerende, which became a prey to the 
deluge ; the celebrated village of Brock, the manufacturing villages 
of Wormerveer, Zaaddyk, and many others, whose names arc unknown 
to the general reader, were likewise overflowed. The inundation did 
not, of course, rise to an equal height, or produce an equal havoc 
over the whole of this space. Two or three of its most fertile dis- 
tricts were entirely protected by their own local dykes, propped np^ 
repaired and defended by the enterprise and activity of the peasants.* 

* The Beemster, a district consisting of nearly lO.CXK) acres, which waa entirely 
a lake or niar.^h iu 161!^, and which, being drained in four years after^vards, constitates 
now one of the most beautiful spots in JSorth Holland, was of this number. It 
is traversed by high dykes at short intervals, which, crosshig each other at right 
angles, form it into ngnlar divisions like the squares of a chess board. Sir W, 
Temple was struck with the beauty of this district, in less tlian a century after it was 
redeened from the stagnant waters. Pie tells us, " that the Beemster is ao well 
planted with gardens, orchards, rows of trees, and fertile enclosures, that it makes 
the most pleasant landscape ever seen.'' What can withstand the enterprise and in- 
doatry of such a people ! Happily this delightful spot and *< pleasant landscape " re* 
maiued untouched amid the deluge, owing to its high dykes and active peasant^* 
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In some otlier quarters of it the waters did not rise so high as mate- 
rially to damage the houses, while over a large portion of its southern 
and eastern divisions, the waves mounted nearly to the tops of houses 
and trees, and produced a total devastation. The wretched inhabitants 
were in general saved by the rapidity of their flight to the nearest 
little eminences above water, or the activity of the boatmen of Am- 
sterdam, joined to those of their own neighbourhood. A great portion 
of the cattle were likewise rescued by the same means. So that by 
this part of the inundation, not more than five or six persons were 
drowned, and about a thousand head of cattle lost. The damage, 
however, in other respects, was immense. The lands of an extensive 
country were laid under water, from which they will not be for years 
entirely cleared : woods, and ranges of trees, and shrubberies, and 
nurseries, and pleasure-grounds, and gardens were entirely destroyed; 
whole villages were thrown down or rendered uninhabitable ; manu- 
factories and mills were swept away ; farm-bouses and villas, with 
their furniture, their stores, their provisions, their carriages, and 
agricultural implements, the fruits of last year's industry, and the 
hopes of this, were all overwhelmed in one common ruin. 

When we saw this scene of devastation in the beginning of August 
1825, a large portion of the ground towards the north and west had 
been partially cleared. To the north of the causeway or dj'ke, which 
leads from Amsterdam to the celebrated village of Brock, the higher 
ridges of the meadows had risen above the water, and were again 
replenished with cows, which the peasants came in boats to milk. The 
same appearance was presented by all the country around the populous 
and manufacturing town of Zaardan, and towards the east and north. 
But towards the right of the causeway leading^ to Brock, and as far 
as the Zuider Zee, all was a raging flood. The sight of this unfor- 
tunate district was then as well calculated to impress the spectator 
with an ide:i of the frightful calamity by which it had suffered, as on 
the day after the inundation. The broken and shattered causeway, 
over which you pass, acted like an embankment to the great remaining 
lake, and bore evidence of having been under it. The almost unin- 
terrupted range of villas and garden-trees, which covered its side for 
five or six miles, were half immersed in water. The houses had 
either been undermined, and partially swept away, or were left sup- 
porting their roofs by fragments of walls and portions of their frame 
work. Sometimes the lower story was washe^ away, and the ground- 
floor was under water ; while the second story and attics rose, like a 
beaver's retreat, above the flood. The glass, though partially shattered, 
was still in the upper windows — the cheerful Delft-tile chimneys or 
fire places was seen through the ruins, and the planks or boarding of 
the floors were either lying on the ground, or scattered like sea-wrecks 
along the dyke. All these things seemed left in the state in which 
the inundation placed them — showing either that their unfortunate 
proprietors, having lost their habitations and their grounds, disdained 
to pick up Ibe meaner fragments of the ruin, or that they waited wfth 
patience till, by the withdrawing of the sea, they could again return 
to their ancient residence. Even the damaged hay-stacks which had 
been provided for the winter food of the cattle, now destroyed or 
dispersed, rose, untouched and utjpillaged, from the waters. The 
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rows of trees which shaded the houses on the side of the causeway, 
or adorned the gardens towards the meadows, came hare and [leafless 
out of the waves ; their roots heiug destroyed hy the sea-water, and 
their branches covered with mud. 

The gates of many of the villas were still standing, and retained 
inscriptions, (such as " lust en rust," pleasure and repose,) which 
contrasted strangely with the frightful and deplorable visitation which 
interrupted the retirement, and dispersed the families of their terrified 
inmates. On several of these gates the pride of the little Dutch 
Ninirod of snipes and wild-ducks still remained emblazoned, in the 
seignorial intimation of " priiwtiv jaght^'^ (preserved sporting 
ground,) by which he warned off poachers and intruders from his 
manor. The distinctions of manorial property had ceased at the bottom 
of this new sea, and the sportsman required no license where the waves 
would pay attention to no notice. Abundance of curlews and other 
aquatic birds, together with flocks of sea-fowl, then sported over the 
waters which cover his meadows, or sheltered themselves among the 
ruins of his habitation. 

As the waters were drawn off, however, the ancient land-marks of 
property appeared ; and towards the east of Brock, the verdure of 
the extensive ranges of meadow-ground, which had been cleared, 
was variegated with the white gates and stiles which marked the limits 
of farms and enclosures. 

It would have been happy for the Dutch if this had been the whole 
or even the greater part of the damage done to their country at the 
beginning of February, 1825, but this was only a small portion of the 
calamity. The same high tide, the same violent tempest of wind 
and rain, and the same irresistible pressure of the water against the 
dykes, extended round the whole interior of the basin of the Zuider 
Zee. In many places its sea-bulwarks were driven down, in others 
the waters rose above them and poured over them with a full flood, 
into the devoted country below, for five or six hours, without obstacle 
or interruption. The consequence was, that a large portion of the 
extensive provinces of Overyssel, Friesland, and Groningen, was 
deluged in a single night, and filled as brimful to the level of the sea, 
as if no barrier had existed to check its fury. 

In East Friesland and Overyssel especially, the inundation was 
terrific, and the damage immense. Out of the thirty-two lordships 
of which the former consists, only five escaped the flood. The rest 
were all partly or entirely overflowed, and more than 100,000 
acres of their most fertile land converted into a salt-water lake. 
The flood in this quarter rose four feet above the dykes, and poured 
in upon the country below in a continuous stream. It was impos- 
sible to resist, and difficult by the most rapid flight to escape its fury. 
Men, cattle, and eveiy living thing fell a sacrifice to its rage. In 
many of the villages and farm-steadings not a house was left standing, 
iior was a head of cattle saved. The number of men who perished in 
tlie waters, or were crushed to death by their falling houses, amounted 
to about one hundred. In one lordship only the number of black 
cattle drowned amounted to more than a thousand. We have before 
us a popular little work, published by a native of Friesland, giving an 
account, partly from official papers, and partly from personal obser* 
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vation and correspondence, of the extent of the inundation in each 
separate lordship or district of his own province, and of the amount 
of the loss occasioned hy it ; naixed with some striking and circum- 
stantial details of the chief door-braaks and over-loops of the dykes, 
of the progress of the waters, of the means adopted hy the inhahitants 
to save their lives when they had lost their property, and of the 
appalling wretchedness which they endured from hunger, thirst, and 
cold, before they could he finally rescued from their perilous situation. 
In some places the villages and churches were raised a little above the 
level of the fields and meadows. Thither the peasants, therefore, ran for 
safety. In the church of the village of Wolvcga, for instance, four 
hundred of these wretched beings took refuge from the surrounding 
flood, without being able to carry with them a single article of food, 
or rag of clothing, and remained benumbed with cold, or perishing 
with hunger, till the arrival of the means of relief. 

In other cases, four or five hundred of them were found crowded 
together, in the market-place, among falling houses — exposed to the 
inclemency of a wintry sky, and every sort of physical destruction. 
In one case, where a multitude had retreated to the shelter of a church, 
its roof was set on fire by lightning. The miserable victims of the 
inundation thus saw their lives contested by the two fiercest elements 
of nature, and were threatened to he burned in the midst of the deluge. 
These sacred edifices, though often raised on higher ground, and made 
of more durable materials, than the cottage of the peasant or the 
houses of the village, were sometimes, like them, unable to withstand 
the weight of the flood, and, falling down, again exposed the wretched 
/refugees to the inclemency of the storm. Sometimes, when the housed 
left standing were sufficient to receive the shivering outcasts of those 
which had fallen, the churches were converted into cow-houses or 
stables for the remnant of the rescued cattle ; — for such deep and 
overpowering calamities confound all conventional distinctions of places 
and things, and substitute an irresistible and unreasoning necessity 
for sentiment and feeling. The devouring element, which had swal- 
lowed up the dwellings of the living, and even disinterred the coffins 
of the dead, left neither time, power, nor inclination to attend to the 
sacredness of an open asylum. The churches, where found standing, 
were therefore converted indiscriminately into hospitals, stables, or 
storehouses. To what other purpose could they now be destined ? 
The dreadful catastrophe happened near the close of the week. In a 
few hours the Sunday approached, and the village bell would have 
called the people to the house of prayer. B ut it had previously sounded 
the tocsin of alarm, and hastened them to other scenes. Instead of 
indulging in peaceful worship, they were now called to fly from their 
homes, or to struggle for their lives — to hear the bellowing of their 
drowning cattle, or the crash of their falling houses — to escape in 
crowded boats over their flooded farms, or to attempt a safe standing 
on the labouring dykes, against which they saw their household fur- 
niture, their agricultural implements, their winter stores, their all, 
dashed like the foam of a surf. In such a scene of suffering, in such 
an immeasurable desolation, " waste and wild," the strong walls of 
the churches, instead of being profaned, were doubly consecrated by 
offering a place of refuge. Many of the houseless outcasts of the 
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inundation continued to occupy this kind of retreat till the middle of 
Marcli, supplied with clothes and food by the charity of their less 
suffcriiiff nei^libours. 

A3 the district called IIostHleUen gv'prf suffered more than most 
of the other districts of this province, we may just state the amount 
of the damage. It lost 830 horned cattle above two years old, and 
549 below til at a^e, or in all 1385 : 18 horses, 265 sheep, and 54 
goats; 15,177 roods of peats, and more than a million of pieces of 
timber. Besides tiiis, 166 farm steadings and hamlets were injui*ed, 
damaged, or entirely swept away. The lordsliip of Lemsterland 
sustained nearly as great damage. In one of its minute divisions, 
out of 182 htmses only twenty-five remained entire, and fifty were 
entirely swept away. In two small hamlets 400 cattle were lost. In 
two other districts upwards of a thousand of the previously wealthy 
inhabitants remained towards the middle of March, deprived of all their 
property, destitute of every thing, and dependant for their daily support 
on the charity of others. The breaches nmdo in the dykes, the car- 
rying oif of farm produce, the loss in provisions, fuel, and furniture, 
the destruction of trees — whose roots the salt-water had withered — 
and the ruin of more than twenty square miles of excellent land, for 
a year or two to come, presented an overwhelming mass of damage, 
in this province, of which it would bo difficult to calculate the amonnt. 

But the devastation of l-'riesland was small compared with that of 
Overyssel, though the extent of the inundation was greater. In the 
latter province, according to official reports, more than 250 men were 
known to be drowned, and others had disappeared who were supposed 
to be lost, 90,000 acres of the best land were deluged, 1500 houses 
were entirely swept away, and double the numb.er greatly damaged; 
14,000 large cattle destroyed, besides sheep and smaller animals ; and 
4000 families, previously in wealthy or comfortable circumstances, 
entirely ruined, and left to depend on public charity or national com- 
pensation. The loss in manufactories, magazines, tanneries, salt- 
works, windmills, stores, trees, dykes, and other establishments, Tras 
almost incalculable. 

In the higher province of Gelderland, the inundation was likewise 
frightful and destructive, though not so extensive nor ruinous as in the 
two bordering states. It drowned about thirty persons, and carried 
off more than 1000 cattle. It advanced so far as to threaten even 
the dykes of the province of Utrecht, (^ironingcn. East Friesland, 
and Emdcn, likewise suffered severely ; all the country at the mouth 
of the Ems, and for several miles into the interior, being laid under 
water, both from the sea ai.d the river. 

We have only room fuvllier to mention, that a province, with some 
parts of which Englishmen are better acquainted, namely, that of 
Zealand, which includes Waldieron and the other islands at the mouth 
of the Scheldt and the ?Tlcuse, sustained great damage in the breaches 
made in its dykes and bulwarks, and in the destruction of inanimate 
property, though only one life was lost, and no extensive ruin occa- 
sioned. The streets of Middlebnrg and Flnshing were laid under 
water, and considerable injury was done to the houses. The activity 
of the burgomaster, and the zealous co-operation of the inhabitants of 
the latter port, prevented more extensive calamities, by filling up the 
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breaches as soon as they were made. The whole island was in most 
imminent danger. The islands of Schowen, Tholen, and South Beve- 
land, had likewise to lament the violence of the storm, and the pressure 
of the waters upon their bulwarks. But the most extensive inundation 
which took place on the western side of the United Provinces was 
that which proceeded from the overflowing of the Bieschhosch near 
Dort, itself an inland sea, proceeding from a similar convulsion, 
which is said in 1421 to have occasioned the destruction of seventy- 
two villages and the death of 100,000 inhabitants. The deluge of 
February, 1825, covered about 6000 acres of fertile land, and threat- 
ened with destruction the city and island of Dort. The water rose 
ten feet in the streets of the suburbs. Considerable damage was 
done both here and on the Meuse, at Rotterdam. 

All along the coast of the German ocean, from Ostend, the ram- 
parts of which were partially damaged, and seriously endangered, 
to the Helder, in North Holland, and the islands which act like 
breakwaters at the entrance of the Zuider Zee, the tempest extended, 
and the sand-banks and dykes were injured. At the Helder, the 
immense blocks of granite, brought from Norw^ay to compose a 
durable soa-wall, were unable to withstand the violence of the waters, 
and were scattered about like pebbles. Most of the cluster of islands 
which we have mentioned (we mean the Texel, Flieland, Terspelling, 
and Ameland), were inundated and greatly damaged. 

Since the year 1170 there have been nine great inundations pf dif- 
ferent provinces of the Netherlands, more or less destructive, namely, 
those of 1170, 1404, 1421, 1470, 1531, 1532, 1570, 1592, and 
1633 ; but none of them, with the exception, perhaps, of that which 
created the great lake near Dort, in 1421, committed such dreadful 
havoc on the defences of the country and the property of the people, 
as that of February, 1825. Only a wealthy and industrious people 
could repair the public injury, or enable the sufferers to support their 
individual losses. 

And, perhaps, if there has seldom occurred a similar calamity, 
there has seldom been displayed more generosity or greater munifi- 
cence to alleviate its pressure. Every boat at Amsterdam was put 
in requisition, and every hand that could pull an oar was engaged, 
to save the lives and rescue the property of the inundated districts 
in the neighbourhood of the capital. Clothes, food, drink, necessaries 
of all kinds, were liberally supplied for the use of the sufferers. 
The gratitude of the inhabitants for their own deliverance seemed 
to overflow in charity to their less fortunate brethren. Jn two days 
after the inundation, nine hundred human beings, and twelve hundred 
cattle, were received, housed, fed and protected by the benevolence 
of the citizens of the capital. The same feeling of generosity was 
as universal as the distress which called for its exercise We find 
it relieving at the houses of the wealthy, or supporting in the churches 
and hospitals of Friesland, Overyssel, and Gelderland, hundreds of 
wretched outcasts whose " homes were in the deep." The feeling 
became general in the nation, extending from the king down to his 
least affluent subject — from the capital to the most retired village. 

As we have now given a brief and popular outline of the calamities 
suffered by the Netherlands in 1825^ from the inroads of the sea^ it 
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may not be superfluous to some of our readers to advert in a few words 
to the last great invasion of one of the rivers. This occurred in the 
beginning of 1809, and was rendered additionally remarkable by the 
personal presence and active exertions of Louis Buonaparte, at that 
time King of Holland, who has himself given us a description of the 
scene. Before the Rhine reaches Arnheim, and begins its divided 
and sluggish march to the otcan, it separates itself into two branches 
which form and surround the Delta, or island called the Betuwc. The 
southern of these branches, called the Whaal, joins the Meuse at 
Gorcum, and afterwards flows into the sea by Dort and Rotterdam, 
under the name of the latter river. The Leek flows more to the 
northward. The island thus formed lies lower than the rivers which 
surround it, and is therefore protected from inundation only by its 
dykes. A third small river, called the Linge, rises in the upper part 
of this Delta, and after having traversed nearly its whole extent, falls 
into the Whaal at Gorcum. A strong dyke called the Diefdyk, has 
been carried across the Betuwe, opposite Gorcum, to protect the lower 
part of the island, called the Five Lordships, from any inundation 
that may take place in the higher. Towards the end of January, 
1809, the flood of the Whaal had broken through the dyke of the 
Betuwe at two points, and joining the Linge, had overflowed the 
island as far as the Diefdyk. This directed the inundation on the 
town and fortress of Gorcum, which was threatened at once by it and 
by the Whaal. We shall give the outline of the subsequent facts in 
the king's own words, confirmed as we have heard his statement by 
persons who accompanied him to the scene. " It was to this Diefdyk 
that the king first repaired with the officers of the Waterstaat. 
What a melancholy scene was exhibited by the sight of this new sea, 
the waves of which were perpetually rising and beating against the 
long and feeble rampart of a high and narrow dyke, that trembled 
at every shock of the waves, now nearly risen to its level ! The 
peasants, assembled in a body, according to the custom of the country, 
were ranged in a line along the dyke, and boldly labouring to strengthen 
it. After having inspected this part and the town of Gorcum, .»ie 
king crossed, on the 28th of January, not without difficulty, the mouth 
of the inundation and of the Linge, and found himself on the^rand 
dyke of the Whaal, at the villages of Wieuren and Dalem. The dyke 
had here been perforated, to allow the escape of the inundation which 
flowed in fifteen leagues higher. 

"The towns, villages, and single houses were completely blocked up. 
The buildings situated at the foot of the dyke had this refuge alone : 
and what refuge was a naiTow causeway, threatened by a furious 
tide on one hand, and on the other by a newly- formed sea, that was 
incessantly rising ? If to this feature be added that of the wretched- 
ness and gloomy despair of the inhabitants, fallen suddenly from a 
state of happiness, and wanting the necessaries of life, we may form 
some idea of the theatre of desolation. The king traversed the 
whole of it during two days and a night, and arrived at Gorcum on 
the 30th of January." In the night of the 30th, as the king was 
preparing to take some rest, he was informed that the town was 
threatened with the inundation. He returned to the place endangered, 
and gave the necessary orders. The streets were ufipaved^ some 
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houses were knocked down, and the naaterials were employed in 
stopping a breach that had been made in the walls. The Diefdyk 
could no longer be preserved, though Gorcura was saved. There 
were no means of preventing the entire inundation of the Betuwe. 
" All the Avorkmen,'* says the king, " were then dismissed, to attend 
to their own concerns and the safety of their families. No human 
precaution was neglected for the safety of the inhabitants. The vil- 
lages of Nieuport and Vianenwere entrenched, fortified, and victualled, 
to serve as places of retreat for the inhabitants and their cattle. 
Asylums and assistance were provided in addition all along the right 
bank of the Leek, where many of the inhabitants of the island took 
refuge. Yonng and intelligent naval ofl&cers were appointed to keep 
up communication between the inundated places. It was an affecting 
sight to behold the inhabitants assembled round their solitary houses, 
or at the entrance of their villages, and sorrowfully repeating * Du8 
de dyk es door^ * thus the dyke is broken through.' The loss here 
was immense." And King Louis adds, as every narrative of the late 
calamities must likewise do, that " the Dutch nation on this occasion 
distinguished itself by its generosity. There was not a person who 
was backward in contributing to the relief of his countrymen ; 
children were seen to offer their savings, soldiers their pay, workmen 
and .servants their wages. The city of Leyden alone, which had 
scarcely recovered from the disaster of 1807? contributed nearly fifty 
thousand florins." 

In the autumn of 1825 the repairs of the dykes had advanced so 
far as to remove all apprehension of danger in the ensuing winter. 
Great progress had been made in draining off the water from the inun- 
dated lands. More than two-thirds of the flooded territory was already 
dry, and accessible to its ancient proprietors. These proprietors, and 
their local authorities, being every year liable to invasions from the 
same enemy, have acquired the mechanical knowledge, the practical 
skill, and the patient habits necessary for such emergencies. They 
have likewise at all times in readiness the machinery and materials 
rcouisite for repelling an attack, repairing a breach, or counteractiog 
a Successful irruption. Their engineers are the best in the world, 
and their administration of the fFaterstaat \s zealous and well-orga- 
nised. The king, who is extremely partial to the provinces so long 
connected with his family, and who is, moreover, a practical man of 
business, takes a great interest in every thing which tends to relieve 
the distress, or promote the prosperity, of his Dutch subjects. The 
funds, therefore, voted by the states-general, or contributed by public 
subscription, were employed, not only in restoring the inundated dis- 
tricts to their former condition, but in providing for their future 
security, by strengthening and elevating those stupendous bulwarks, 
which are thus pract ically shown to be their only protection. 

Such partial calamities, and perpetual vigilance or labour to guard 
against or repair them, as we have above described, are the tax which 
a Dutch citizen must pay for an internal commerce by which he has 
rendered the industry and productions of erery land tributary to his 
convenience, and a system of internal communication, by which he 
is compensated for all the disadvantages of his marshy soil and in- 
hospitable climate. This tax every wise man would be willing to pay 
for preserving that beautiful and well-cultivated region, as remarkable 
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for its political as its physical arrangements — raised from, the bosom of 
the deep, by an industry without parallel, — and exhibiting on its limited 
territory, more wealth, more enterprise, more happiness^ and more 
virtue, than perhaps were ever exhibited within the same space in 
ancient or modern times. It is thus that intelligence and industry, 
under a free government, can surmount all the disadvantages of natural 
position, and convert a swampy waste into smiling abodes of happiness 
and plenty. 

PLAN OF AN P:PIC POEM DESIG N'KD BY POPE. 

[The following sketch we understand to be from the early pen of one 
of the most celebrated writers of the present age.] 

The poem was to have been entitled Brutus; us ^neas was famed 
for his piety, so his grandson's ciiaracteristic was benevolence, the first 
predominant principle of his character, which prompted his endeavours 
to redeem the remains of his countrymen, the descendants of Troy, 
then captives in Greece, and to establish their freedom and felicity in 
a just form of government. 

He goes to Epirus, from thence he travels over all Greece, collects 
the scattered Trojans, and redeems them with the treasures he brought 
from Italy. 

(Geoffrey's account is here more adapted for poetry than Pope's. 
The Trojans, enslaved by violence, should, in poetical justice, be lie 
berated in the same manner.)] 

Having collected his scattered countrymen, he consults the oracle of 
Dodona, and is promised a settlement in an iblaud, which from the de- 
scription appears to have been Britain. 

(Here again the historian is the most poetical.) He then puts to 
son, and enters the Atlantic ocean. 

The first book was intended to open with the appearance of Brutus 
at the straits of Calpe, in sight of the pillars of Hercules (tlie ne plus 
ultra): he was to have been introduced debating in council, with his 
captains, whether it was adviseable to launch into tlie great ocean on 
an eutcrprize bold and hazardous as that of Columbus. 

One reason, among others, assigned by Brutus for attempting the 
great ocean in search of a new country was, that he entertained no 
prospect of introducing pure manners in any part of the then known 
world ; but that he might do it among a people uncorrupt in their 
manners, worthy to be made happy, and wanting only arts and law to 
that purpose. 

A debate ensues. Pisander, an old Trojan, is rather for settling in 
Betica, a rich country, near the straits, within the Mediterranean, of 
whose wealth they had heard great fame at Carthage. Brutus appre- 
hends that the softness of the climate and the gold found there would 
corrupt their manners: besides that the Tyrians, who had established 
great commerce there, had introduced their superstitious among the 
natives, and made them unapt to receive the instructions he was de- 
sirous to give. 

Cloanthes, one of his captains (fortemq. Cloanthem), out of avarice 
and effeminacy, nevertheless desires to settle in a rich and fertile coun- 
try, rather than to tempt the dangers of the ocean out of a romantic 
notion of heroism. 
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This has such an effect, that the whole council, being dismayed, are 
unwilling to pass the straits and venture into the great ocean ; plead- 
ing the example of Hercules for not advancing farther, and urging the 
presumption of going beyond a god. To which Brutus, rising with 
emotion, answers, that Hercules was but a mortal like them, and that 
if their virtue was superior to his, they would have, the same claim to 
divinity, for that the path of virtue was the only way which lay open 
to Heaven. 

At length he resolves to go in a single ship, and to reject all such 
dastards as dared not accompany him. 

Upon this JErontes takes fire, declares he will attend him through 
any dangers — that he wants no oracle but his own courage and the 
love of glory — 

(Etc OKttvoc apirog afivv£<rSiai TTspi iraTptig) 

that it was for merchants like the Tyrians, not for heroes like 
them, to make trading settlements in a country for the sake of its 
wealth. 

All the younger part of the council agree with the sentiments of 
-^jlrontes, ai)d from the love they bear to Brutus determine to be the 
companions of his enterprise, and it is resolved to set sail the next 
day. That night Hercules appears to him in a vision, applauding and 
confirming the sentiments he had that day delivered in council, and 
encouraging him to persevere in the pursuit of the intended enterprize. 

The second book opens with a picture of the supreme God, in all 
his majesty, sitting on his throne in the highest heaven. The superin- 
tending angel of the Trojan empire falls down before the throne, and 
confesses his justice in having overturned that kingdom for the sins of 
the princes and of the people themselves: but adds, that after having 
chastised and humbled them, it would now be agreeable to his mercy 
and goodness to raise up a new state from their ruins, and form a 
people who might serve him better. 

The prostrate angel is raised by the Almighty, and permitted to at- 
tend upon Brutus in his voyage to Britain, in order to assist him iu 
the reduction of that island. 

In pursuance of this commission, he flies from Heaven to the high 
mountain of Calpe, and from thence causes an east wind to blow, 
which carries the fleet out of the straits westward to the Canary 
Islands, where he lands. 

Here was to have been a description of Teneriffe, and of the volca* 
noes ; as likewise of a most delicious island which is described to be 
without inhabitants. A great part of his followers are disposed to settle 
here. What more (say they) can we wish for ourselves, than such a 
pleasing end of all our labours ? In an inhabited country, we must 
perhaps be forced to fight and destroy the natives ; here, without 
encroaching upon others, without the guilt of a conquest, we may 
have a land that will supply us with all the necessaries of life. 
Why then should we go farther ? Let us thank the gods, and rest 
here in peace. — This affords room for a beautiful description of the 
land of laziness. 

Brutus, however, rejects this narrow and selfish proposition, as in- 
compatible with his generous plan of extending benevolence, by in- 
structing and polishing uncultivated minds: he despises the mean 
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thought of providinjQf for the happiness of themselves alone; and 
sets the great promises of heaven hefore them. 

His persuasions, heing seconded hy good omens, prevail : never- 
theless, they leave behind thiMn the old men and the women, together 
with such as arc timid and unfit for sorvico, to enjoy their ease 
there, and erect a city. Over this colony, consisting of about three 
thousand persons, ho proposes to make Pisandcr king, under such 
limitations as appears to him wisest and best. To this proposal 
they all assent with great satisfaction: only Pisander absolutely re- 
fuses to be king, and begs, notwithstanding his age, that he may attend 
Brutus in his enterprise. He urges that his experience and councils 
maybe of use, though his strength is gone ; and that he shall die un- 
happy if he does not die in the arms of his friend. 

Brutus accepts his company with great cx])ressions of gratitude ; and 
having left his colony a f(»rm of pure worship, and a short and simple 
body of laws, orders them to chuse a government for themselves^ and 
then set sail with none but resolute and noble associates. 

Here, by way of episode, was to have been introduced the passion of 
some friend, or the fondness of some female, who refused to stay 
behind, and determined to brave all hardships and perils rather than 
quit the object of their affections. 

Providence sends his spirit to raise the wind, and direct it to the 
northward. The vessel at length touches at Lisbon, or Ulyssipont^ 
where he meets with the son of a Trojan captive of Ulysses. This 
gives occasion for an episode ; and among other things furnishes an 
account of Ulysses settling there, and building of Lisbon ; with a 
detail of the wicked principles of policy and superstition he had 
established : and of his being at length driven away by the discon- 
tented i)eople he had enslaved. 

(Why was the wise, the much-enduring man, whose only failing was 
too much prudence, to be reviled by the translator of the Odyssey t 
Rather let the mean dastard, the pious -dineas, be handed to infamy; 
and let the generous Trojan commend the virtues of his foe!) 

Brutus is afterwards driven by a storm raised by an evil spirit, as 
far as Norway. He prays to the supreme God. His guardian angel 
calms the seas, and conducts the fleet safe into a port ; but the evil 
spirit excites the barbarian people to attack them at their landing. 

Brutus, however, repulses them, lands, and encamps on the sea 
shore. In the night, an aurora borealis astonishes his men ; such a 
phenomenon having never been seen by them before. 

He endeavours to keep up their spirits, by telling them that what 
they look upon as a prodigy may be a phenomenon of nature, usual 
in those countries, though unknown to them and him ; but that if 
it be any thing supernatural, they ought to interpret it in their 
own favor, since heaven never works miracles but for the good. About 
midnight they are attacked again by the barbarians, and the light of 
the aurora is of great use to them for their defence. Brutus kills 
their chief leader, and -Brontes the three next in command: this 
discourages them, and they Hy up into the country. He makes 
prisoners of some of the natives, who had been used to those seas, 
and inquires of them concerning a great island to the south-west of 

their country : they tell him they had been in such an island upon 

I I 
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piratical voyages, and had carried some of the natives into captivity. 
He obtains some of these captives, whom he finds to be Britons. They 
describe their country to him, and undertake to pilot him. 

In the next book Brutus touches at the -Arcades, and a picture is 
given of the manners of the savages. The North Britons he brought 
with him from Norway relate strange stories concerning one of the 
greatest of their islands, supposed to be inhabited by daemons, who 
forbid all access to it by thunders, earthquakes, &c. Eudemon relates 
a tradition in Greece, that in one of the northern islands of the ocean^^ 
some of the Titans were confined, after their overthrow by Jupiter. 
Brutus, to confound their superstition, resolves to land in that island. 

He sails there in a small vessel of six oars, attended only by Brontes, 
who insists on sharing with him in this adventure. When the boat 
approaches the shore, a violent hurricane rises, which dashes it against 
the rocks, and beats it to pieces. All the men are drowned but Brutus 
and -Brontes, who swim to land. They find a thick forest, dark and 
impenetrable, out of which proceeds'a dreadful noise. 

All at once the sun was darkened ; a thick night comes over them ; 
thundering noises and bellowings are heard in the air and under 
ground; a terrible eruption of fire breaks out from the top of a moun- 
tain ; the earth shakes beneath their feet : -Brontes flies back into the 
wood, but Brutus remains undaunted, though in great danger of being 
swallowed up, or burnt by the fire. In this extremity he calls upon 
God ; the eruption ceases ; and his guardian angel appears to Brutus, 
telling him, that God had permitted the evil spirit to work seeming 
miracles by natural means, in order to try his virtue, and to humble 
the pride of iErontes, who was too confident in his courage, and too 
little regardful of Providence : that the hill before them was a 
volcano : that the effects of it, dreadful though natural, had made the 
ignorant savages believe the island to be an habitation of fiends : that 
the hurricane which had wrecked his boat was a usual symptom 
preceding an eruption : that he might have perished in the eruption, if 
God had not sent him his good angel to be his preserver. 

He then directs him to seek the south-west parts of Great Britain^ 
because the northern parts were infested by men not yet disposed to 
receive religion, arts, and good government; the subduing and civil- 
izing of whom was reserved by Providence for a son that should be 
born of him after his conquest of England. 

Brutus promises to obey. The angel vanishes. He finds iBrontes in 
a cave of the wood, so ashamed of his fear, that he attempts to kill 
himself. Brutus comforts him, ascribes it to a supernatural terror, 
and tells him what he had hear4 from the angel; they go down to the 
coast, where they find Hanno with a ship to carry them oflF. 

The ensuing book describes the joy of Brutus at sight of the white 
rocks of Albion. He lands at Torbay, and in the western part of the 
island meets with a kind reception. The climate is described to be 
equally free from the effeminacy and softness of the southern climes, 
and the savage ferocity of the northern. The natural genius of th^ 
natives, being thus in the medium between these extremes, was well 
adapted to receive the improvementiS in virtue he meditated to intro- 
duce. They are represented worshippers of the sun and fire, but of 
good and gentle dispositions, having no bloody sacrifices a: ong them, 
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Here he meets the Druids at an altar of turf^ in an openplaee^ offexing 
fraits and flowers to heaven. 

(The real religion of the Druids is far more exalted.) 

Then follows a picture of the haven, which is succeeded by an 
account of the northern parts, supposed to he infested by tyrants, of 
whom the Britons tell strange stories, representing them as giantSi 
whom he undertakes to assist them in conquering. The poet takes 
notice of the island Mona groaning under the lash of superstition, being 
governed by priests. Likewise of another, distracted by dismal 
anarchy ; the neighbours eating their captives, and carrying away vir- 
gins; which affords room for a beautiful episode, describing the feel- 
ings of a lover, who prevailed on Brutus to fly to the rescue of a 
favourite fair one, whom, hy his aid, he recovered from the arnois of 
her brutal ravisher. 

He also speaks of a third under the dominion of tyranny, which 
was stronger than the rest, and defended by giants living in castles, 
high rocks, &c. Some he names, as Corina^us, Gogmagog, &c. 

(Why is Corinseus, Jack the giant killer of history, ranked among 
the monsters he destroyed ? The character of Brontes is that of the 
real Corin»us. Pope errs against history, tradition, and justice.) 

Here he proposed to moralize the old fables concerning Bratas, 
Gogmagog, &c. 

Brutus is opposed in his attempt by priests, conjurors, and ma- 
gicians. The priests had the use of gunpowder. His kinsman, yonng, 
fierce, and ambitious, is for conquering the natives. He seizes a 
woman betrothed to a Briton ; a revolt follows ; and a faction is 
raised by him, which the wisdom and firmness of Brutus suppresses. 
He reduces the fortresses of superstition, anarchy, and tyranny ; and 
with his victory all concludes. 

JBrontes, valiant, ungovernable, licentious, hut generous, and, when 
free from passion, good and humane. Pisander, born hefore the rape 
of Helen, like Nestor. Hipomedon, bloody, violent, cruel, killed by 
the giants. Cleonthes, rapacious and lustful, killed by a woman. 
Eudemon, a physician, once captive to Machaon, leaves the court of 
iErestes, whose physician he was, to follow Brutus ; a character of 
uncommon philanthrophy, learning, and virtue, but devoted to the 
memory of .^culapins, out of gratitude to the memory of his son. 
Goffarius, an artful, politic prince, without virtue ; trusting more to 
stratagem than force. Magog, contemptor deorum, like Mezentius 
and Capaneus. Corineus, valiant, proud, bloody, subtle, avarition8> 
and dissembling. 

" Heu quantum difffert ab fllo ! ! ! * 

Sagibert, favorite to Goffarius, a gay, agreeable young man ; vicious, 
spirited, and brave : such as the Due de Joyeuse, killed in the wars 
against the king of Navarre. Hanno, a man of a severe republican 
virtue ; high spirited, and great knowledge of men and manners, from 
having been much abroad in his different commands. 

Such is the sketch of the celebrated Pope. He had begun the 
poem in blank verse; fortunately, perhaps, for his reputation, he did 
not finish it. Pope was a rhymer. 
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THE DRAMA, 

There have been several new pieces this month — a new comedy and 
a new after-piece at Covent Garden, and a new " extravaganza '* at 
Dniry Lane. 

The comedy, like most new plays of the present day, is made up of 
old plays ; but they are put together with some spirit, and altogether 
the piece is lively and passable enough. There are, to be sure, many 
faults of taste in it ; and one so gross, that we wonder it did not cause 
the destruction of the piece the first night. The hero is in pursuit of 
an heiress, who secretly likes him, but, in her capacity of a " scornful 
lady," which she affects, has repulsed him. He, by surreptitious 
means, gets into her bed-chamber at night, and then vows she must 
marry him, or he will destroy her reputation. The audience, however, 
took this quietly enough, and only began to find out that it was indecent 
when the gentleman, on the arrival at the door of some of his accom- 
plices, proceeds very calmly to undress, which operation he carries to 
a pitch that at last becomes somewhat alarming. The lady then 
consents, and signs a marriage-promise ; but it turns out that she had, 
as ladies were wont to do, not in the days, but in the plays, of James 
and Charles I/s reigns, declared she never would marry any one who 
did not win her by stratagem. The lover declares that this is his 
stratagem, and destroys the promise ; on which the lady is so charmed 
with the delicacy and humour of his plot, that she renews her promise 
voluntarily, and accepts him on the instant. Truly, this is a nice 
scene for our fastidious days. But, as the audience had not previously 
been told it was naughty, as they are in the case of Congreve, Van- 
burgh, and Farquhar, they bore it with exemplary fortitude — ^whereas 
they would hiss Love for Love, or the Provoked Wife, off the stage in 
^^Q minutes. 

But this comedy, the Merchant's Wedding, has a good deal of merit 
notwithstanding. We should be thankful to it, were it for no other 
cause than that it gives Farren an opportunity for some of the finest 
acting we have ever seen on the stage. He is an old merchant, who, in 
anger at the extravagances and heartlessness of his nephew, determines 
to marry and disinherit him. The young man, hearing of this, gets 
up a plot to frustrate his uncle's object. His sister, who is just mar- 
ried to a twaddling lover, who has also been injured by the usurious 
merchant, personates a Puritan, and is, by a sham ceremony, united to 
the old man. She then forthwith breaks out into declarations of the 
most violent profligacy and profusion, and frightens her unfortunate 
bridegroom almost out of his wits. It was in this scene that Farren's 
acting rose to the very highest order of the art. It was not comedy— 
unless Sir Giles Overreach be comedy — unless Shylock, when he hears 
of his daughter's extravagance, be comedy ; it was the most powerful 
delineation of passion of this kind — a delineation more admirable and 
exquisite than that given by any Shylock or Sir Giles we ever saw. 
It proves Mr. Farren to be fully equal to this line pf parts, and we 
think the public ought to be gratified by seeing him in them. 

Charles Kemble, as the g;allant^ and Keeley. as tbe g«U, were bath 
of them excellent : but this is a pleonasm ; lor, saying t&ey played a 
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gallant and a fifull, respectively, is in itself shying they played them 
admirably. Indeed, the ensemble of the play was excellent, as, at this 
house, it nearly always is. 

Next, in date, comes the " extravaganza," Juan's Early Days, 
founded upon the first five cnntos of Lord Byron's poem, at Dmry 
Lane. Here agniu we have to complain. If you will represent inde- 
cency and immorality, do, in the name of Vice, let it be witty inde- 
cency nud brilliant immorality. Do not discard our great comic 
writers, not because they are iiidcliontc, hut because they are comic— 
at least, we must suppose that to ho the reason, when we see such 
pieces as this brought forward, in which there is plenty of indelicacy and 
no comedy at all. The story adheres pretty closely to that of the poem, 
of which it retains all the incidents, wliich are in themselves quite suffici- 
ently coarse ; and omits all the poetry, all the wit, all the spirit, all the 
humour, in which those incidents are so wrapped, as to pass under 
the veil of the charming drapery which covers and conceals tbeir na- 
tural deformity. Some incidents, however, arc added — the catas- 
trophe, especially, of the merit of which we must not deprive this au- 
thor. (Author ! every man with a pair of scissars and a paste-pot is 
called an author now-a-days. A dramatic author might be defined 
** a person who spoils another man's works.") When Juan is in the 
seraglio, the sultan comes in and surprises him ; he orders the younker's 
hoad off forthwith ; but, on the instant, the seraglio is stormed and 
carried by an English man-of-war's boat, to which Will Johnson has 
swum off I Query: is this an " untoward event?" 

The music was pretty, and iMiss Love sang well, acted with liveli- 
ness, and was admirably dressed. I)ut no woman is able to act Don 
Juan, (heaven forbid she should be !) Even Madame Vestris can- 
not : we do not use the word " even " from the excess of her talent, 
but from the absence of all feminine delicacy : this may make a woman 
masculine, but not manly ; and his frank manliness is one of the few 
redeeming points of Juan's character. Moreover, in person, a breech- 
ed woman does not resemble a fine lad. She may look like Captain 
Flash, but never like Don Juan. The practice of putting our actresses 
into men's parts is altogether an odious one, and ought to be reformed. 

Lastly, we have to mention the Somnambulist at Covent Garden, or 
rather Miss Kelly's representation of it, for the piece itself is paltry. 
And yet, we are almost afraid to speak of her acting — for we should 
he reckoned both partial and hyperbolical if we were to give expression 
to all we think of it — as it would be little more than a string of all 
the words expressing praise, admiration, and delight, that the language 
affords. Miss Kelly is a great favourite with the town, though scarce- 
ly, we think, to the extent she should be ; and, certainly, not always 
in the manner she should be. She is reckoned an admirable come- 
dian, which is perfectly just — and a first-rate melo-dramatist, which 
is just also — but few people consider her a great tragedian, which is 
perhaps the most just of all. Even in this piece, which is professedly 
a melo-drame, and of which a great portion is so in fact, there are, in 
Miss Kelly's performance, some beautiful touches of the finest tragedy. 
The distinction we draw is this, — where the interest arises from the 
physical circumstance, it is melo-dramatic — where from mental emo- 
tion and passion, it is tragic. And in the Somnambulist, as Miss 
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Kelly acts it, both these things occur within a very few minutes of 
each other. In the last scene, she comes out upon the roof of the 
house in her sleep, and walks along the parapet to a spot where there 
is no further footing, and where it seems she will be dashed to pieces 
at the next step. This interest, and it was brought out to a degree 
which made the house shudder, is melo-dramatic. But, afterwards, 
she comes down upon the stage, and, in what she says in her sleep, 
betrays the workings of a breaking heart ; this, we say at once, is 
tragedy in its best sense, and every heart in the house felt it to be so, 
for we think we do not exaggerate when we say that every body wept. 
We ourselves were charmed to see an instance of a person, accus- 
tomed to the stage from infancy, down whose cheeks the tears ran as 
full and fast as any that flowed throughout the house. The Somnam- 
bulist dreams that her lover is going to be married to another, (as in- 
deed is the case,) on account of a false suspicion of her truth. In 
imagination she believes that, at that instanty the marriage is being 
solemnized. The way in which Miss Kelly then fell upon her knees, 
and uttered the words " Bless him I *' will, we are convinced, never 
fade from our minds as long as pathos is capable of touching it. 

We recommend every one to witness this most exquisite perform- 
ance. 
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Sayings and Doings ; or Sketches from Life. Third Series. In 3 Vols. Post 8vo« 
London : Colbum, 1828. 

Mr. Hook is a writer who possesses a certain flashy reputation, 
which it is difficult to say how he has obtained, but which, even such 
as it is, it is quite clear he does not deserve. That he may write a 
very lively ludicrous farce, or pen a biting squib or parody for a 
political purpose, we are very ready to admit ; but really, in these 
days, when some of the first talent in the country is devoted to 
romance-writing, for such paltry, vulgar, ungrammatical, contemptible 
balderdash as these stories to be brought into discussion at all, is 
a little more than we can tolerate with patience. 

In the first place, the style of this writer, not to speak of his 
ideas, is that of a chamber-maid. When there chance to be a few 
sentences consecutively without a glaring blunder of grammar, the 
whole tone and structure of the language is that of a female denizen 
of the steward's-room. His extraordinary affectation of gentility, 
also, is exactly on a par with persons of this stamps He is alwa3'8 
putting forward the most absurd pretensions to familiar knowledge of 
the habits of people of rank; and he cannot write or speak three 
lines in the character of one of them without betraying the grossest 
ignorance. Even his jokes — for which, in his farces, he used to have 
some talent — are here poor, borrowed, and old. He is often positively 
indecent ; and constantly exceedingly coarse. 

And yet, the former series of these tales undoubtedly acquired a 
certain degree of popularity. But there are many causes which con- 
tribute to this; he has an enterprising pushing publisher — and, 
moreover, the literary organs of the idtra party all make it a matter 
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of dutf to pu£f Mr. Ilook. But, supposing either of these setf of 
hooks had been put forward without any extrinsic advantages, the 
world would never have boon entrapped into buying such poor, weakj 
dit<;hwater in mistake for chnnipagne. 

Tlie present publication is probably the worst of the lot: for, 
humble as we have shown our estimation of Mr. Hook*8 merits to be, 
we really did not atiticipato that anything so vulgar, so mean, so 
indecent, so stupid, and — we must use the word — so dirty as the stoiy 
entitled " Gervasc Skinner" could have been sent forth to the worloi 
at this time of day, even by him. Accordingly, we have observedi that 
the critics who have laboured in their vocation by puffing this work in 
the mass, have cautiously abstained from touching upon this tale 
at all, nltliongh it fills n volume and a half; viz., one half the 
work. But as this is the last story, we shall consider the other first. 

The one entitled '^ Cousin William,'' is certainly very greatly superior 
to the miserable farrago of low swindling of which we have just 
spoken. But, even of this, the great majority is vulgar, unnatoral, 
and " of a nice marnlity, stnp my vitals." There is, however, toward^ 
the close of this talc, some hundred pages, or so, of a merit so much 
above all the rest of the work, that we scarcely know how to account 
for its being there. To be sure, though serving as the conclusion to 
the talc of which the prior part has been given in the first volume, it is 
very nearly complete in itself, and has more the appearance — ^we speak 
it without any exaggeration— of being the production of another 
hand, than of a higher effort by the author of what goes before, and of 
what follows. 

The story of " Cousin William" is an exceedingly profligate one, 
and is scarcely at all redeemed even by a tardy poetical justice 
sneaking in at the end, for the punishment chiefly falls upon the 
innocent people. As a sample, what do our readers think of a 
heroine, the excess of whose passion for the hero is described by the 
following examples ? — 

^^ Her cousin William had seduced the orphan daughter of a dergyman — 
her brother called him out — him, cousin William shot — but Caroline found 
excuses for him. The artful girl no doubt made love to her cousin, and if 
her brother would fight, cousin WiUiam must meet him ; and if they met, 
cousin William surely ought to defend hunself. 

'' Morley had lost deep at play ; but then, as Caroline said, it was when 
he was under age, and those who won his money absolutely cheated him ; 
he was beaten in a cause, where the warranty of a horse havmg been proved, 
was denied as being his, although three witnesses saw him write it; but then, 
as Caroline said, the horse was spoiled after cousin Wilham had warranted it, 
and besides, the opposing witnesses were all perjured." — ^Vol. i. pp. 14, 15. 

Now, we think, that it must need the acute moral sensibility of 
Mr. Hook to discover that a young lady is made more interesting by 
being represented as approving of her cousin shooting a man under the 
circumstances here stated — circumstances, under which, we do believe 
the being scarcely lives who could raise a hand ; and that a captain in 
the Guards could remain in his regiment, and in society, after having 
been proved in a court of justice to be a swindler. 

Again, this William is represented to be at least a gentleman in 
jnauuersi and to mix in society of the best class. He is throughoat^ 
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too, stated to be, whatever moral faults he may have^ a man of shrewd 
as well as brilliant talents. We will leave the reader to judge how 
far any one of these points is compatible with the following conduct :— • 

^' What a striking contrast to the negative advances of Sir Mark Terrington, 
in the country^ did the splendid preparations for Morley's marriage in London 
afford : all that taste could devise, or wealth execute, was put m requisition 
for the approaching nuptials of Caroline's cousin William with his Eldorado 
divinity — the brightness of her charms shed its splendour over her intended 
husband, and brought to view ten thousand good qualities which till then 
had lain concealed ; and while its radiance thus successfully exhibited his 
merits and virtues, it dazzled the eyes of those who, before, w^e wont to 
seek for his faults and imperfections. He was now universally popular, 
universally praised, and his taste and his talents were eulogized from the 
corner of Bond-street to the end of Pall Mall ; a space, which, however small 
in fact or law, comprises morally and conventionally, if not the whole, universe, 
certainly all London. 

^' Amongst those most delighted with the prospect before him, Morley's 
father was not the least enthusiastic. In the proposed union he saw not only 
splendour and fortune for his son, but a speedy extrication from embarrass^ 
ments of his own ; and it must be confessed that his candour kept pace widi 
his satisfaction, for wherever he went he made his motives for pressing the 
marriage upon William perfectly understood ; which candour, after all, had 
its origin in paternal vanity ; for old Morley was one of those men, who, 
although perpetually at war with their sons on matters of finance, secretly 
glory in the advancement of the youths, and are pleased and tickled by the 
attentions paid to their hopeful scions, whose faults and follies are at the 
same time constant subjects of contention and irritation. He, therefore, 
exulted, first, in having a son able to command such wealth and connection 
as those ensured by a marriage with the Lady Anne ; and, secondly, in 
having a son who would sacrifice his inclinations to the wishes of his father^ 

^^ William Morley, in his own particular circles, flourished off sundry 
declarations, differing in certain particulars from those published and circu- 
lated by the old gentleman ; but the spirit of which was precisely the same: 
hey surrounded by those who had been the boon companions of all his profli- 
gate hours, laugned at the credulity of his intended wife, vaunted his own 
potentiality as a lady-killer, and bragged of the triumjphs he had won, and 
the victim's he had abandoned, for the sake of the gold which had been hoarded 
through a long minority, but which he promised them should be scattered 
forth to fertiUze and fructify their future fields of action : nay, even did this 
gallant gay Lothario descend to jests upon her ladvship's personal defects, 
and wittily attribute to the absence of one of her laayship's eyes, the ^iUty 
with which he had gotten on the blind side of her- 

** There were amongst those who heard this undisguised avowal of his real 
feelings towards the woman, to whom he was on the eve of pledging his {aiiti 
for hfe, some who did not smile at the declaration, nay, one or two ventured 
to dissuade him from a connection, founded merely upon convenience and 
speculation, assuring him that happiness never could be expected from such 
a marriage ; but Morley was too wise, ami too well read in the world, to 
believe that anything like domestic life or retirement within ^ magic cirde 
of home, could be comfortable, even were the partner of that home an angel ; 
and, therefore, in his replies to such lectures (as he called them) he set forth 
the innumerable advantages of a wealthy woman for a wife, mai^uch as, 
however disagreeable she might be, her funds aflbrded .the best meant of 
enjoying the good things of the world without her. 

*' Some of his friendi looked grave and shook their heads ; others laughed 
until they shook their sides ;, all seemed to agree that Morley was a wild 
fellow : but most of them said marriage would tame him, and cure him, and 
set all to rights— and in the midst A all these opinions and obtervatiofie^ 
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cousin William led a life of gaiety and happiness ; the joji of the preaent 
hour heing heightened by the bright prospects of the future. 

*' Time wore on, and the awful ceremony was rapidly approachinKy when 
a change was made in the arrangements at the desire ot Lady Anne a unde^ 
"who, although decidedly averse from the match at first, saw that it would be 
Tain to oppose the ardent wishes of his plain, yet resolute niecej and now 
determined, since the thing nmst be, that the solemnization of the nuptials 
should take place under every possible circumstance of splendor and ina^ 
nificence. * 

"It was, therefore^ proposed that the lovers should proceed with Morley'a 
father, and Lady Anne s cousin, Louisa, to Balraith Castle, one of his lora- 
ship's seats^ in tne chapel of which tlie ceremony should take place; and that 
thence the new married couple should start fur Linderfield, her ladyship's 
family seat, there to spend the honey- moon; and that all these operations 
should be performed in the most stately and imposing possible manner, with 
sheep-roastings and ale-broachings for tenants, and banquets and bidls for 
nobler guests ; so that the marriage of the great heiress of Linderfield might 
stand recorded with all due splendor in the annals of the House of Seward. 

" Morley did not by any means dislike the programme submitted to him ; 
there would be vast ecfat in such a wedding, and with due activity, and dis- 
bursement, he felt that he might judiciously circulate through the public 
press an account which, while it exalted himself and his new connection, 
would not unnecessarily dwell upon the homeliness of her face, or the 
equivocal correctness of her figure ; and although the arrangements would 
delay the ceremony for a few days, still as it was held necessary by her 
ladyship's family m order to conceal as nmch as possible its degradation in 
the alliance, that he should previously assume their name, the postponement 
was little more than a matter of convenience. 

" After a due consideration, however, of the important preliminaries, a 
new plan was suggested, and entered into with the most unequivocal cordi- 
ality by Morley, and which was adopted at the particular instance of Lord 
Dunbarry, the uncle aforesaid. It was, that the bride elect, and her cortege, 
should leave town previously to the bridegroom, and establish herself at 
Balraith ; and that Morley and his father should, after the conclusion of the 
business at the Herald's College, travel with their suite separately — ^it would 
be better, the Earl said ; it would distinctly mark die arrival of tne lover ; it 
would give more character and respectability to his family; and throw an air 
of solidity and independence over the house of Alorley ; for which, as per- 
haps the reader may already perceive, the said Earl had in his own heart of 
hearts the most sovereign contempt. 

" Gallantry and good breeding would have induced Morley at any time to 
give way to the wishes of his bride and her relations, and nis readiness to 
accede to this proposal was rcmakable. But why ? — ^it secured him from the 
mawkish dulncss of a long journey, witli a woman for whom, to use his own 
amiable expression, he did not care three straws, and with whom he was 
about to undertake a still longer and more dull progress through life. It 
must be admitted, that short-sighted as Lady Anne might be, even her pene- 
tration was adequate to the discovery of his satisfaction at the new arranj;e- 
ment; and she even went so far as to check the expression of his approbation 
of it, in a manner which induced the heartless fortune-hunter to moderate 
his raptures. 

*' The march of time is certain ; and though, as the immortal Shakspeare 
has so much better said than anybody else, his paces are different, under 
different circumstances, his regular progress brought about the fulfilment of 
the plans of Lady Anne's noble relation ; and her ladyship, attended and 
escorted by servants, companions,|&c. ouitted her town house for Balraith, 
having been honoured by the chaste salute of her amiable lover, and, subse- 
quently, handed by him with all possible assiduity into the travelling cai^ 
nage, which, in a few minutes after, bore hereaway from his admiring eyes. 
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In four or five days he was to join her agam ; for, as I have before 
premised, it was considered due to the dignity of the Sewards that he should 
reverse the order of things as applicable to meaner persons, and ehange his 
name in marriage^ to that of his wife^ and the necessary preparations for this 
change required, at leasts that period. 

" Mr. Morley's life in London during this brief stay hardly requires notice 
or memorandum^ since it was exactly like the life he had always led ; not 
even was this week of probation distinguished by an abstinence from the 
society of ladies, whose attractions were of a character not quite consonant 
with the singleness of affection which a young gentleman on the brink of 
matrimony might be supposed to entertain for the object of his choice; 
indeed his good taste led him to appear in public with an individual who had 
long been notoriously under his protection, (as it is called,) on the very 
Saturday evening on which also appeared in the Gazette^ the royal permission 
that he should assume the name of Seward. 

But even this, was not the head and front of his offending : the following 
day, the first use he made of the bridal carriage, decorated with all the 
quarterings, and escutcheons, and supporters, and crests, and dragons, and 
griffins, and lions, and mullets^ was, in company with the same lady, and her 
sister, and a mutual friend, to honour Salt Hill with a visit, and pass two 
days in that sweet seclusion. It was, as he said, a finale to his licentious 
career, and intended as the farewell/<^/e to his free-hearted companions.**-— 
Vol. i. pp. 140— U8. 

Now to have acted thus, a man, so far from being a polished, 
clever, man of the world, must of necessity have been both a ruffian 
and a fool. 

But we will, in fairness, give an extract from the better part of the 
story also. After a world of meanness and manoeuvres, William goes 
abroad with his regiment, ruined; and Caroline marries Sir Mark 
Terriiigton, a country baronet, more stupid and absurd than even 
countiy baronets ever are ; which shews to what extent the caricature 
must be carried. There is then a gap of about one-and-twenty years, 
and the author (who in this second part comes personally upon the 
scene, and writes in a totally altered tone) sees Lady Terrington in 
her box at the Opera j and behind her chair. " Sir William Morley, 
K.C.B.*' Lady Terrington has a son, who is just returned 'from 
his travels, and who is about to marry a Miss Flora Ormsby, a 
very beautiful and most coquettish young lady, who is the ward of his 
parents. All these persons are living together at Sir Mark Terring- 
ton's town-house ; including Sir William, in the character of " mon 
petit cousin." Here the author, who now appears in the character of 
an old friend of the family, dines, and pays morning visits ; in the 
course of which he beholds certain proceedings, which give rise to very 
serious doubts in his mind as to the state of things between Lady 
Terrington and her cousin ; and, certainly, the suspense of the reader 
on this head is very skilfully kept up. Meanwhile, William Terring- 
ton, the son, hears some of the startling reports that are current con- 
cerning his mother's conduct, and is driven half wild by uncertainty 
how to act. Shortly after, the Terringtons, including Sir William 
and Miss Ormsby, go into the country; and the catastrophe ap- 
proaches. We must also introduce to the reader a certain Mrs. 
Davis, own woman to Lady Terrington, having been so since the early 
days of her love for cousin William ; and, having then been confidant, 
being now, in due coarse of things, tyrant. She, at last, is affironted. 
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and resolves on revenge. The character of Davis, in this part of the 
book — that of a wicked and wilful woman tinged with Methodism-^ 
is very powerfully drawn, and so di£fcrently from the foregoing yolome, 
as to increase the suspicion that this (which, by the way, is far better 
written also) is by sonic other hand. There is still, however, the 
strong blemish of a total absence of moral taste, as exemplified in the 
footing upon which Lady Tcrrington and her intended daughter-in-law. 
Flora Ormsby, arc represented to stand. As for example :-— 

" The day wore on — Flora and her betrothed returned from their ride-— ^ 
seemed dispirited^ she appeared tired — ^but her animation returned as she 
reached the house, and she flew to her room, where her maid was waiting, at 
Davis had truly told, with a letter from poor William's rival, whose afibction 
for Flora's immense fortune made him doubly assiduous at what appeared 
the crisis of his fate. 

'* It may seem unnaturally base in Lady Terrin^ton, to have been a party 
to this under plot against her son, but it is most certain, that although not privy 
to the secret correspondence which was now carrying on, she did not entnrely 
discourage the attentions which the young nobleman was constantly paying 
to her future daughter-in-law ; the conversations which passed, day after 
day, between Flora and Caroline, were made up of the theory of love, and dis- 
cussions of the qualities, claims and pretensions of different sorts of lovers— 
the ardour of some, the reserve of others, the coldness of this, the animation 
of that — in short, their ininds were filled with nothing but affairs, asai|;na- 
tions, conouests, and flirtations; so that Flora at eighteen, was precisely 
what Caroline was at forty-one ; and it is almost fair to suspect, that in this 
confidential intercourse, the natural enthusiasm and candour of Caroline had 
betrayed, even to her pTotey^ec, her overpowering affection for William Mor- 
le^ ; for certain it is, that in society the two ladies were much in the habit 
of exchanging significant looks, in tne meaning of which they appeared per- 
fectly well versed, and which were played off alternately by one upon the 
other, as circumstances developed themselves, which related to the conduct 
or proceedings of any of their icaux ; and thus committed to each other, stood 
two females, whose relative situations demanded the performance of duties, 
and the observance of conduct, in every way at variance with those by which 
they were pleased to regulate their career in the world of fashion."— VoL ii. 
pp. 117— -119. 

But now for something better. The lover, hinted at in the above 
extract, arrives — tout (wpr^s, par hazard* He is an exceedingly 
stupid and very ugly lord — so tiiat really the young lady has no excuse 
except that he is a lord. William Terrington takes huff. The partie 
quarke go out for an evening drive, and he retires to Ills own room. A 
knock is heard at the door : — 

'^ * Come in,' said he. 

" The door opened, and presented to his view his mother's woman, Davis, 
who absolutely trembling with agitation, (how excited he could not conceive) 
and pale as death, entered, and closing the door, cautiously advanced towards 
him on tip-toe, casting her haggard eyes around the room, to assure herself 
that they were alone. 

" * Davis!" said William, startled at her appearance, ' how wretchedly ill 
you look.' 

" ' 111 boy,' said she, in a voice hardly audible; ' who would not be ill, 
when such ill doings flourish — did you see them go ?* 

*' ' You mean my mother and ^liss Ormsby ?' said William. 

« ' Yes, the fool and the knave that liaunt their steps,' said Davis. 

*^ ' The what !' said William : ^ of whom do you presume to speak?' 

'^ * Presume I' said Davis ;' it is no presumpti(« brings me here**!! i« 
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the Lord has put me od this^ and his will be done-*-I have nursed you* 
William Terrington—I have dandled you in my anns—I have fondled you— s 
I have loved you — you must be saved from tbie* snares of the insincere and 
ungodly — ^yes, William, you shall not be made a fool of, though others are— 
d'ye mark me— do you think, William Terring^ton, that that lord came here 
by chance to-day — or d'ye think your bonny bride invited him ? * 

'' ' Are you mad, Davis,' said William, * or would you make me so ? ' 

" * No, I would save you,' said she ; ' you disbelieve me — ^you think I 
rave — talk without book — ^here, boy-r-here — out of her own writing desk 
have I fetched the evidence — here is the lord's letter, which her maid trea- 
sured up for her — here is the permission asked to come to-day, which the 
young jilt granted — ^here — ^here — read it — ^hcr~maid, who thinks herself 
faithful, would not trust me with the truth. She has her lover too — ^him, I 
brought hither myself this afternoon to soothe, and flatter, and please her— - 
while with these keys — ^ihese never failing keys, I have drawn from her mis- 
tress's hoard the proof of her unworthiness to be your wife.* 

« ' Good God V said William, * how am I to act? " 

'' * Take not that name in vain ! ' said Davis ; * I have b^en latterly taught 
to speak it with faith and reverence ; but you live in the midst of sin and 
vice, make haste — ^read that — ^it must be returned before the beauty comes 
back to her bower.' 

" ' What would you have me do with the letter ? * said William ; * I won't 
touch it.' 

*' ' WTiisht bov, whisht,' said Davis ; 'what are your scruples? * 

'' ' Honour forbids it !' said William. 

'* * Honour ! — ^ha — ^ha — ^ha,' said Davis ; ' are you serious ? Honour in 
this house — the mark for fools and knaves to f oint and scoff at — honour ! — 
God help the honour of your poor father — ai^e you blind — are you deaf — will 
you read this letter ?' 

** * No ! ' said William 5 ' I will not — ^and I do declare to you, that were 
it not for my mother's affection for you, which I know would induce her to 
think me a causeless enemy to you, I would ' 

'* ^ What ! ' said Davis ; • do you threaten me with betraying — do you 
tempt me with pretences of your mother's love for me — your mother hates me, 
sir — hates — ^because she fears me — and I hate her.' 

^' ' You I ' exclaimed William-; ' this is insanity,*— and he moved towards 
the bell in order to call for assistance. 

" ' Hold, child, hold ! ' said Davis, sdzing him with an iron grasp ; 
^ call none here — three words from my lips would send your mother from her 
home — from you, and from the world — ^provoke me, ana they shall out.' 

" ' Woman ! ' said William, * or rather fiend in woman's shape— thy 
calumnies arc false — false as hell.' 

** ' You reject my counsel too,' said Davis ; ' you will not be saveil-^ 
but you sfiali — ^it is a good work I am about, and it must be done — ^you refuse 
to read this letter — you refuse to open your eyes to the dupery of that young 
jilt, bred in the school of artifice and vice.' 

^* ' Davis,' said William, * I'll hear no more of this — another word, and 
by heavens I will summon the servants to thrust you forth from my mother's 
roof.' 

" * Your father's roof, young gentleman, if you pfease,* said Davis ; ' and 
as for thrusting forth, we'll see, proud sir, who shall be thrust out first Oh, 
that this task should be upon me ! but it must be done. When does ^ 
Mark return ? ' 

^* • To-morrow, I believe,' «aid William, * but why ? * 

« < Why ? ay ! that's the thing,' said Davis ; ' spare to speak and ^»are 
to speed — to-morrow is the day— once more, will you read this lord's 
letter?' 

** ' Once more then, AV said William firmly : ^ and I do beg you will 
restore it to the place whence you so basely took it— -I Deed no interference 
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in my affairs^ much less that of a servant ; and least of all^ that of a ser- 
vant who thinks so hasely of her mistress's son, as to imagine him capaUe 
of grounding his conduct in hfc upon a stolen letter written in confidence.' 

" ' Ah ! ' said l^avis, laughing ; ' that's honour, and very honourable 
too— and I am despised and villified — ^but such is the lot prescribed for me— 
suffering — suffering and reviling — no matter, sir — I tell you again, that the 
lord, wiiom you hate in your heart, was bidden here to-day, by the charm- 
ing creature whom you love — see, hasn't he taken your place at her aide— i 
are they not laughing at your ill-humour, and enjoying your wretchednen, 
while your kind mother joins in the jests against you. Mercy ! mercy ! 
they arejiere,' cried she ; ' returned — this fall of rain has driven them 
back — I must be gone — remember, William Terrington, I have tried to save 
you — 1 have been accounted mad — I have been threatened — I now threaten 
in my turn — vengeance is at hand — not mine on you, or yours — ^but the un- 
erring vengeance of heaven upon sin and wickedness.' 

** Saying this, she abruptly uuitted the room, leaving WUliam in a state of 
feeling perfectly indescribable. ' — Vol. ii. pp. 128 — 134. 

His feelings arc naturally still more agonised by this extraordinary 
scene. At last he determines to xcrite to his mother ; and he occupied 
himself in so doing all the evening : — 

''He continued employed upon his most delicate and difficult task until 
past midnight, when the sound of voices in the lobby announced that the 
family were retiring to rest ; they seemed to pause opposite the door of his 
study— and a sort of whispering contention evidently took place between his 
mother and Flora, followed by the sounds of footsteps hastily retreating^— 
these were again followed by a rap at the door. 

" ' Come in,' said AVilliam. 

'' It was his mother who entered — ^all beauty — all grace and gaiety — ^He 
trembled from head to foot as she approached the table at wmch he was 
writing, and on which lay several sheets of his letter to her. 

** ' My dear William,' said she, ' Flora declares she will not bid yon good 
night, because you have been so cross, and shut yourself up, and would 
not come down to ecarU, Mercy on us ! ' cried she, 'what sheets of writing 
^s it a sermon, or a lecture, or a history, or are you following the fashion 
and turning novelist ?' 

" ' Neither one nor the other,' said William — ^his eyes full of tears. 

" ' Well, my dear boy,' said she, with one of her sweetest smiles, * I'll 
not interrupt you — God oless you, William.' 

'' She kissed him fondly and fervently — and with a countenance beaming 
with innocence, left the room with a light step, and passed through thA 
lobby to her bed-chamber. 

'' ' The world is a liar ! ' exclaimed William, as she parted from him, 'my 
mother is innocent — that woman cannot be guilty.' 

*' The kiss she had given him seemed printed on his very heart — and as be 
read the implied accusations, and all tiie worldly calumnies which he had 
collected in his letter to her, the tears fell from his eyes on the paper, and 
blotteil the hideous charges he was preparing to make. 

^' William remained occupied, either in thinking over all the topics which 
engrossed his mind, or in committing his thoughts to paper, wholly uncon- 
scious of the flight of time, until the clock struck two, and the grey tint of 
morning was spread over the face of nature — still William was engaged in 
his task, nor was it near its conclusion, when a hasty footstep in the lobby 
caught his ear — again the door was assailed. 

t< s Who's there } ' said he — starting up — thinking at this untimely hour 
it might be some hostile visitor. 

^' Again the door opened, and again Davis stood before him. 

" ' Are you up, boy,' said she — looking more horribly, and more wildly 
than before— <' is your heart strong— are your nerves firm— have you faith ? 
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" ' For mercy*s sake, what do you mean ? ' said William. 

'* 'Be quick, be quick,' said Davis, ''tis a hard thing to do— but It must 
be doDe there's fire in the house — fire— child — ^fire.' 

'* ' Fire ! ' exclaimed William, starting up. ' Why stand we here then— • 
where is it ? ' 

" ' Be cool — ^be calm,' said Davis, * noise creates confusisn — disturb none 
— look to Sir William's room.' 

" Saying this, she led the way towards the door of Morley's apartment. 

*' ' There lies your road,' said Davis, pointing, ' I cannot enter — go you 
in — see ! 'tis there — 'tis there.' 

'' William, over-awed by the extraordinary manner of the woman, and 
not much disliking the idea of obtaining an ally in Sir William against her 
fury, should she prove, as he suspected, really mad, and become violent, 
did as he was bid ; the door unfastened, yielded to his push, and he entered 
the apartment. 

'^ In a moment he returned to Davis, who was standing in the passage. 

'' ' He is not here 1 * said William ' he is not in his room.' 

" • Ha ! ha ! ha ! * said Davis, with a hideous grin of triumph : ' Fool, 
did you think he was ? ' 

" * AVhere is he then ? ' said William. 

'' ' Stop,* said she in a subdued voice, as if she had suddenly beheld a 
spectre, and catching him by the arm, she thrust him, with herself, into 
a deep recess, where the light of dawning day had not yet penetrated ; * Hush 
' — look there ! * 

" They could, from this place, see the entrance to Lady Terrington's bed- 
room — William's eyes were fixed on the spot ; as they stood together, they 
could feel each other tremble, he shook with horror, she with anxiety and 
expectation ; the door of Caroline's room was opened slowly and cautiously 
—the cold sweat stood upon William's brow, and his knees knocked together 
— his fixed eyes were blasted with the sight of Morley quitting the apart- 
ment of his mother, enveloped in his morning gown — ^he stepped softly yet 
quickly through the lobby — ^he passed near them — ^he saw them not — and as 
he came close to them, Davis grasped the arm and body of her victim, lest 
he should rush from his hiding place, and kill him on the spot — ^but the 
paramour was safe — for William had seen the horrid vision, and fallen 
senseless on a sofa which filled the recess." — Vol. ii. pp. 137 — 142.. 

Now, in despite of all the abuse which we have showered, and, in 
our conscientious judgment, most deservedly — upon this book in the 
gross, we must say that we think these passages most powerfully con- 
ceived and wrought out — and, indeed, of a degree of merit so totally 
distinct from the rest of the work that we canuot understand its having 
emanated from the same mind. 

From the same mind? — what! — as produced Gervase Skinner?-— as 
painted the loves of that worthy with the Fuggleston? — ^impossible! 
This second story, Gervase Skinner, is the history of a mean, selfish, 
stupid, vulgar, stingy, country booby — and of some of the very most 
degraded members of a very degraded company of strolling players 
with whom he becomes connected. What do our readers think of 
the following scene, as compared with the last ? — 

'* After a suitable pause, during which the Thespians had by turns ridi- 
culed and joked upon every piece of furniture and ornament in my hero's 
drawing-room. Skinner appeared ; and just as Mrs. Fuggleston had declared 
with a sigh to young Mr. Kekewich, that she thought a boiled leg of pork 
and pease-pudding the most delicate dish in Christendom, was introduced to 
and received by that lady with one of her most graceful courtesies, and a look 
— gods ! what a look ! which nearly struck the modest squire to the earth. 

'^ ^ Sweet place^ sir, you have got here/ said the lady, with reference to 
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the grounds which had formed the suhject for their jeits and dzolleriar &re 
minutes before ; ' all in such good taste — so quiet — so retired — bo * 

'' ' Mrs. Mac Brisket, how do i/ou do ?' saia Skinner^ overwhelmed with ih0 
eompliments of his new visitor^ ' you arc no stranger, ma'am— Mr. Foggle- 
Bton^ I am extremely glad to sec you here.' 

'* ' Sir/ said Fugglcston, bowing, ' you do as Lady Macbeth adviKft— 
' Bear welcome ia your eye, yoar hand, your tongue.' 

" Mr. Kekewich here presented his son to my hero, who gave him an 
equally cordial greeting ; and immediately after proposed to the ladiea> that 
the servants should shew them the rooms destined for tneir night's accommoda* 
tion, himself proceeding to point out the apartments of the two nngle gentle- 
men. --.... 

'^ It was Mrs. Fuggleston's principle to honour the maker of a feast* and to 
reverence the master of a house. In a very few minutes she saw of what staff 
Gervase was made, and determined to mould the unfortunate victim to her 
purjposes. It was not mcrdy at Bagsden Farva that she resolved to make him 
useful, she had more extended views than his small villa could commandj and 
flew at higher game than chickens, tongue, or roasted pig. She was on the 
eve of a London engagement : Skinner haid, early in the day^ mentioned his 
intention of visiting the ^ great city' — to secure such a friend upon her first 
arrival in the metropolis would be most important. His money would procure 
certain articles of finery, which were wanting to her public magnificence. 
His protection would be every thing to a new comer — a patron from the 
country in her train would stamp her respectability and influence in the 
provinces ; and give her a weight which, in addition to the testimonials of the 
doctor of divinity, and the two medical referees of the London managerj would 
quite set her up. In short, it was pretty certain that whatever merit she 
might possess as a perfonner, her tact as a manager was by no means to be 
despised. 

*' Skinner was quite enchanted with the brilliancy of his guests, althoneh 
now and then a little puzzled ;;t their allusions ; their jokes were chiefly 
local or professional, and very frequently my excellent friend Gr^rvase ¥ras» to 
use a modem phrase of general acceptation, ^ b^lsketted.' When he h^urd 
Fuggleston^ who wanted a glass of something strong, ' after his game,' 
bid nim— 

< Summon up his dearest tpiriU;* 

he took it literally, and, much against the grain, ordered up some Cura^oaj 
adding, that he, * upon principle,' drank nothing but Ho^es, or Burnett , 
upon such occasions — * No sooner said than done,' cried Fuggleston — and 
some of the commonest British full-proof was forthwith produced. The ^ist 
of the quotation was perfectly lost upon Skinner, when Fuggleston, takmg 
the glass in his hand, exclaimed — 

' ^ow is the woodcock near the gin ;* 
but still he laughed, until he nearly cried, because he saw the others Uxigfi ; 
and so, in truth, it was a mighty merry party ; and not long before the ladles re- 
th-ed, Mrs. Fuggleston's feelings towards the squire had been made sufficiently 
manifest, by signs and tokens, which those who have mixed in such society, 
know to be given by certain conventional rubbings and treadings, performea 
under tables against the knees, or on the feet of tne objects to be enlightened. 

Fuggleston, who was no blinder than necessary, saw exactly what was 
going on ; but he had so much reliance on his wife s prudence and knowledge 
of the world, that he rather enjoyed the fun, as likely to be productive of 
some benefit, (whether merely theatrical or not, as yet he could not guess,) 
than felt annoyed, at what a man of proper feeling would have set to rights 
in an instant : however, he was contented, and Mr. Grervase Skinner perfectly 
happy. 

'' The ladies sat a prodigious time after dinner, nos would they have de- 
parted till much later, had not Mr. F., as his wife called him^ actually driyen 
them off by a quotation*- 
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" ' The red wine must first rise in their fat cheeia, my lord ; then we thaQ have 
them talk us to silence/ " 

cried he. ' That's by no means genteel, Mr. F./ said the heroine. ' It is a 
sort of a hint^' said Mrs. Mac Brisket, hastily finishing a huge bumper which 
she bad just begun to sip deliberately, in order that nothing might be wasted. 
' If you are for a stroll, said Skinner unwittingly to the strollers, * you'll find 
a pleasant walk in the rookery : that is, if you don't dislike the noise.' * WTiat 
noise. Sir ?' said Mrs. Fuggleston. 

* * The caase, the cause, my soul/ * 

as Othello says,' cried Fuggleston. ' Exactly so,' said Skinnner, * the caws 
— that is what I meant' ^ Oh dear, not I,' said Mrs. Fuggleston : ' I think 
the sound quite romantic. It inspires a thousand indescribable feelings. And 
what a nice thing a rook pie is, Mr. Skinner, with a bit of tender rump-steak 
in the bottom of it.' ^ Mr. Skinner has heard of chattering pyes,' replied her 
husband, ^in dismal concord sung, as Shakspeare says.' 'Well!' exclaimed 
the lady, ' I never Jieard any thing half so rude as that, in my life — come, 
Mrs. Mac B., let us beat our retreat' — and then, turning to our hero, she 
added, with one of her very best Lydian languishes, 'you'll not be t^ry long 
after us, Mr. S/ 

*' Poor Gervase ! tluU was the finishing blow to the conquest — he eould 
not speak ; he looked again ; and although it must be admitted that his 
countenance was not the most expressive in the world, he suited the action to 
the look, and pressing the hand which he so gallantly held, felt a reciprocal 
squeeze, which confirmed him in the opinion, that he had made a hit, (or as 
Mr. Fuggleston would have quoted it, * a very palpable hit,') and that Mrs. 
Fuggleston, for the^rj^ iime in her Mfe, was really smitten. 

** After the departure of the fair one, poor (xervase could not rally, and 
though he found that the wine passed briskly, and that his bell was rung 
rapidly under the active management of his vice, he was quite unfitted for the 
gay society, by which he was sorrounded. Kekewich, according to annual 
custom, sang a comic song, with ' patter,' (as he called it,) between each 
verse : but the gibes and jests, which were wont ' to keep the table in a roar,' 
fell unheeded Upon Skinner's ear. Nay, so perfectly abstracted was he, that 
he did not even detect the capital imitation of himself, for which, as I have be- 
fore said, Mr. Kekewich was eminently famous in his own circle, and which 
that worthy personage, implicitly relying upon the impenetrability of my hero, 
actually introduced at his own tables for the purpose of delighting his play- 
fellows, at the expense of their host. 

'' Pleasures, however refined, roust have an end, and tea and oo£Pee being 
announced, the gentlemen joined the ladies in the drawing-room; where 
they found Mrs. Fuggleston directing the administration of the iinrmer 
beverages with all the grace and elegance imaginable. 

'* * We have not been l(mg, Mrs. Fuggleston,* said my hero. ' To au it ap-* 
peared long,' replied the fair lady. ' To me still longer,' rejoined the squire, 
in a whisper. ------ 

'' ' Oh, Mr. Skinner,' said the lady, when she returned half-breathlew to 
the drawing-room, and endeavouring if possible to get rid of aiiy needless 
allusion to the past adventure, ' On^ Mr. Skinner, I have a lecture to give 
7/ou.' ' Then, Ma'am/ said Gervase, ' depend upon it, it will have its emcU' 
' Then I'll tell you/ replied the lady, * your housemaid is too pretty/ ' Da 
you think so?' said Gervase, who rather piqued himself upon the good looks 
of his establishment. ' 1 never like to see pretty servants, said Mrs. Fuggle- 
ston, * particularly in a single gentleman's house.' ' Nor anv where else, said 
Kekewich, in an under tone, to his son, who in his heart £ated the Fuggle- 
stons, although his conduct towards diem was sycophancy double re&ed. 
^ I like being surrounded by good-looking people,* said Skinner. ' I don't 
know how it is, but a man feels, by reflection, good-looking himself, when 
every thin^ round him is handsome. ' Tou need no such illusion,. Mr. Skin* 
ner, said the lady. ' Pretty well^ I thank you> Ma'am/ said Fu^gfteston^ is 
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a stage whisper, 'how do you do?' Skinner blushed crimBon. 'I know 
what I should do/ said the lady, ' if I were Mr. Skinner — I say nothing-* 
but beauty^ Ukc every thing else, may be misplaced.' ' So may advice, my 
love/ said Fuggleston. 

' Advise joarself,* 

as Edmund has it/ ' I can assure you, Mrs. FugeleBton/ said Skinner, 
' that your suggestion shall be law, for I am sure you nave a reason for every 
thing you say. ' And a motive for every thing she does,' whispered Keke- 
wich, senior, to Kckewich, junior. ' No doubt,' said Fuggl^ton, ' Mm. F. 

' Hath reasons strong and f(»cilile / 

but I cannot help thinking, my love, that Mr. Skinner is the best judge of 
what he likes best ; and that it smatters something of presuiaption to dic- 
tate ' * I)ictatc, my dear/ exclaimed the lady, ' I did not think of 

such a thing ; I only suggested : did I, Mrs. Mac?' 

'' This speech was accompanied by a look to her crony, Mrs. Mac Brisket^ 
which was answered by a look from that lady, which at once unsettled Skin- 
ner^s security of mind, as to the propriety of his servants, and their conduct; 
for such is the artfulness of a cunning under-bred woman, diat she can contrive, 
without saying a word likely to commit herself, to agitate and disquiet in a 
moment, minds which, for years before, have been as calm and as placid as 
mill-pools. What her object was, every body may guess ; how tne whole 
fabric of her scheming was suddenly overturned, as yet remains to be 
developed. 

^^ The evening wore on, and a round game was proposed. Mrs. Fiusk" 
ston would be Mr. Skinner*s banker, and they joined their little stock oinui« 
and she peeped into Kekewich's hand, and played accordingly, and trod upon 
Skinner s toe when he was going to play wrong ; and in short, practised such 
manoeuvres, as might have subjectea her, and her new favourite, to the puns 
and penalties of a bill of indictment, had the cash, of which their joint emnrts 
conduced to despoil the rest of the company, amounted to any sum of sufficient 
importance to render such a process advisable. Indeed, the coupled facts 
that the master of the house and his fair friend, sat next each other, and 
scarcely ever were ^ loo'd,' while all the rest of the party suffered in turn, did 
not pass without some sly observations on the part of Mr. Kekewich, and 
some more home remarks from Mr. Fuggleston ; however, as he, who saw 
no farther than he chose, considered that the moiety of the profits, (nrobahly 
the whole,) of the card-partnership of Gervase and Amelrosa, would find its 
way into tne pocket of his better half, he looked on with complacency, and 
contented himself by playing cautiously, and thus contributing as litde as 
possible to the amount of plunder. 

" After cards, came a good substantial supper, at which the worthy guests 
exerted themselves with great activity; and after supper, came brandy, mm, 
and hollands, tumblers, sugar, lemons, (on this special occasion,) nutmegs 
and all the et ceteras of punch-making : the task of * brewing' was assigned 
to Mr. Fuggleston, who accordingly prepared a copious jorum of the snuMong 
beverage. 

" * Here,' said the wag, * here are the 

* White spirits. 
Red spirits and grey/ 

and those who don't like my pimch making^ mix for themselTes. 

' Mingle, mingle, mingle. 
You that mingle may.' 

And accordingly the whole bevy was in motion, all stirring, and filling, and 
mixing, and drinking ; until at last the sweet intercourse of eyes between 
Gervase and the actress, became too evident for even Fuggleston to wink at. 
•' * Come, Mrs. F.' said her spouse, * 'tis 

' Time enough to go to bed with a candle,' 
as- the carrier says.' 
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'* ^ I obey, sir/ replied the lady, answering, with her eyes, that Mr. Skin*' 
ner's liberal potation had somewhat too rapidly forwarded his familiarity* 
* Come, Mrs. Mac B. ' To bed, to bed/ 

" * One moment, my dear,' said the lady, who always had something in her 
glass to finish, when called away in a hurry; and hastily swallowing the 
remnant of her ' drink,* she prepared to follow her leader."— Vol. ii. 
pp. 213—232. 

This, we think, is pretty well ; and we assure our readers that we. 
have omitted some of the dullest and most revolting parts. The 
whole history of this man. Skinner, is, indeed, of so low, base, and dis- 
gusting a kind — so full of scenes of the coarsest debauchery, and of 
accidents and embarrassments, pitiful in themselves, and leading to 
nothing — that one is constantly asking for what purpose it could pos- 
sibly have been written ?— rwhat it can mean ? — and how any body 
with the mere publishing experience of Mr. Hook, could have put 
forth such a thing to the world 1 Two or three chapters are taken up 
with a silly account of the temporary loss of a writing desk ; the point 
of which is to show that it is better to be liberal to guards of coaches, 
that they may take care of your luggage ! And what, for instance, 
could have induced Mr. Hook to insert the following description of the. 
Fugglestons' lodgings in London in a book meant to be read by gentle- 
men and ladies? He surely must know that mere filth, though it may 
sometimes degrade real humour, is not humour in itself; and that un- 
doubtedly it is not either polite or clever to fill a large portion of one's 
book with little else. There is, to be sure, the varietj^of gross and. 
absolute indecency ; but, of the two, we prefer the dirt :— 

^* The drawing-room door was speedily thrown open — a green baize doth. 
was spread over a round table, of which the moieties did not exactly imite— 
there was hanging in one of the windows a smoke-dried canary bird in a dingy 
cage — a print of Mr. Kean in a tarnished frame was fixed over the fire-place, 
opposite to which stood a very small piano-forte, covered like the table with 
gieen baize — against the wall over the instrument was what is called a' 
mirror, a little convex piece of glass in a gilt frame, balled all round, (three 
balls absent) with two branches for candles, one broken off. The chairs were 
old and large, with spreading backs and horse-hair bottoms, — a once fine 
work-table with a sky blue silk bag very much stained, the top open, and 
the lock broken off*, graced what appeared to be the side of the apartment 
honoured by the lady s favour; and a short horse-hair sopha with an upright 
back, and two polished pillows, seemed to be the seat on which she loved to 
sit J there was, moreover, a threadbare rug before the fire, with a dirty white 
cat asleep upon it, around the neck of which was tied a still dirtier piece of 
pink ribbon ; the Morning Chronicle of the preceding day, stain^ with 
sundry circles of either punch or porter, lay upon the rough baize of the 
table, together with an insulated ink-bottle, a few wafers in a piece of whity 
brown paper, and a papier mache snuff'-box, value one shilling. 

'' The atmosphere of the room was close, and there was in the apartment 
a smell of London smoke generally, and of Fuggleston dust and dirt par- 
ticularly, together with a savour of last night s onions and tobacco ; but 
Love is blind : and though in natural history it is believed, tibat the absence 
of any one of the senses increases the delicacy and power of those which 
are retained, it should seem that Skinner's nose like Skinner's eyes was in 
sensible to the little imperfections of the domicile of his beloved. 

*' After waiting a considerable time, during which there occurred many 
whisperings and hasty shuttings and openings of the door of the adjoining 
room, to which, as it turned out, Mrs. Fuggleston had retired on the first 
alarm of company * to put on her things,' and in which she now was actually 
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engaged in decorating her person for conquest, by slippinff on a smart pdiae 
over the less presentable parts of bcr draperY, and Dy disentangliiig finon 
tbeir paper cases those jetty ringlets i^hich had so often causbt the heart! of 

Erovincial beaux, and which were now destined to ensnare tnat of my honeat 
riend Gervase. 

*' As Skinner sate and pondered on the approaching interview, it appeand 
clearly evident to him that the head of the family was absent : indeed, • 




kettle which rested on the ' hob/ the colour of which rendered it oompIeC^ 
obnoxious to any remark upon its appearance which the impertinent pot 
might have thought proper to make, proclaimed that Fuggleston had dreased: 
his domestic slippers, too, conjugally reposed upon the hearth: all indicated 
that his friend nad since breakfast returned to complete the operation ef 
' adonizing/ which he had only half and hastily peiformed, when he me 
in order that he might as early as possible have the pleasure of waitinff upon 
his patron at Hatchett's, and had again sallied forth. Skinner's agitation 
increased with this discovery, for although a ttte-d-te(e with his fair one was of 
course highly desirable, yet his natural rusticity and timorous disposition 
took alarm at what he could not fail to wish for, and the next ten minutes 
were occupied in deliberating with himself what manner of salutation he 
should proffer^ scrupulously anxious so to shape his behaviour as to steer 
equally clear of the Scylla and Charybdis of society — ^the appearance of 
vulgar forwardness, or the imputation of unworldly bashfulness. 

*' At length the trial came, and Mrs. Fuggleston made her appearance : 
the doubts and difficulties of my hero were all dispelled by the ardent manner 
in which the fair one ran to meet and greet him. She yielded her hand even 
before it was sought, and rewarded its owner with a squeeze of ftiendi^p, 
sufficiently hearty and unequivocal to bring tears into the eyes of the unso- 
phisticated bachelor, — whether by the force of mental pleasure^ or bodily 
pain, bachelors who are occasionally subject to flying gout will belt 
determine. 

" ' Oh, Mr. Skinner,' said the lady, * how kind it is of you to call ; how 
delighted J am to see you ; and yet how can I look at you with anythiiu; 
like composure, owing you such a debt of gratitude as we do ? ' ' Pray don t 
mention it. Ma'am,' said Skinner, dropping his hat at the moment, in an 
effort to recover his stick which had tumbled down the moment before : * I 
am most happy to have been of any use, and I beg you will not say anythiiw 
about it till it is quite convenient.' ' My husband breakfasted with you I 
believe,' said the lady. ' He did,' said Skinner ; ' and I expect him to dine 
with me.' ' I shall be quite angry with you,' continued she, ' if you take 
him away from me in that manner, and he is a naughty creature to play 
truant ; but I know he delights in your society, and therefore, as I cmnot 
find fault with his taste, I ought not to be vexed at his indulging himself: 
there is one sad thing I have to mention to you, which is the accident to the 
carriage — he told you of it — didn't he ? ' 'I heard something of it/ stid 
Skinner, who, in Lis way to Martlett-court, had been to Liong Acre and 
seen it ' What to do I don't know, said Mrs. Fuggleston, ' for it was all 
m^ fault ; but Mr. F. is really at times, what with vexation, and yrcarrj, 
and one thing or another, so cross, that I am afraid always to tell him the 
truth-^but I am the culprit, and will you forgive me ? ' Forgive jfoiCy" 
said Skinner : * the only favour I ask, is never to allude to the subject again ; 
I have given orders about it, and it will be all set to rights in a day or two* 
^ Is that the only favour ? ' said Amelrosa, with a look ouite indescribable. 
* Well you are a moderate creature, indeed, considering now I am indebted 
to you.'"— Vol. iii, pp. 6 — 11. 

But there is one adventure in the book which deserves even more 
serious reprehension than the coarse and unveiled exhibition of the 
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loves of this amiable couple. We allude to the introduction of Skinner 
into the mad-house ; in which all manner of paltry ribaldry is put into 
play, to expose and ridicule that awful infirmity of human nature, 
which ought never to be mentioned or thought of without pity and 
awe. The incident of mistaking a sane man for a mad one is ex- 
ceedingly hacknied, and at best disgusting. But to revive it for 
the twentieth time, with fresh combinations of impertinent ridicule 
against this awful visitation, speaks something more than bad taste- 
it is bad feeling. Making jokes upon a man having the tic douloureux, 
or upon a city being attacked by the plague, would be decent and 
humane in the comparison. 

We have now given the opinion of this book which we think it 
really deserves — and we have produced samples of such length to 
support our judgment, that, if they do not support, they must destroy 
it. We have given very considerable praise where we believe it to bo 
deserved — and we have expressed still greater censure, because wo 
think, in fairness, that censure ought exceedingly to preponderate. 
In conclusion, we recommend those who may be guided by^ur judgment, 
to read the first half of the second volume, and not to touch upon 
the rest ; and even this advice, we must qualify by the request that 
mammas and aunts will read it themselves before they pass it on to their 
young people. We individually think that the scenes which in them- 
selves are questionable are rendered innocuous by the circumstances 
under which they are presented : but on this head, we know, doctors 
disagree — and we do not desire to be snubbed on so momentous a 
topic. 

ON THE AUTHOR OF THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN. 
[From a Majiuscript Letter of the Time of James IL addressed to a Lady,'] 

At the primary visitation of the Archbishop of York, Doctor Dolben, 
holden lately at Nottingham, the archbishop did then and there 
declare who certainly was the author of the Whole Duty of Man, and 
all those other genuine pieces, such as the Art of Contentment, Decay of 
Piety, (leutleman's Calling, and the Lady^s Calling, &c. which came 
under the name of the author of the Whole Duty of Man. " To the 
shame of our cloth," the archbishop said, " it was no clergyman." One 
of the clergy replied, " whosoever the author was, the Art of Con- 
tentment, and the Decay of Piety, were books that showed the author 
well skilled in the learned languages.** To this the archbishop 
answered, " that the author was very well read both in the Latin 
and Greek fathers ; yea," adds the archbishop, " to my shame I may 
speak it, the author understood the pblyglott bible, and the several 
languages therein, better than I myself do ;" — and yet it is known he 
was bred up in Westminster school ; and to add to their surprize, be 
in the conclusion assured them that the author was' no. man, but 
a woman, in whose closet was found the originals, and the last subject 
not perfected, viz. the Government of thfe Thoughts, which last piece, 
unfinished, were left in the hands of Dr. Hall, Bishop of Oxford. 
Thus you see that the world has been held in suspense near thirty years 
concerning the author of them, and that many guesses (though mis- 
taken) had been spread aliroad of this learned m^an, and of that, the 

2 D a 
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glory of all does at last redound to God alone and your own sex ; and 
that which to nic seems oqunlly admirable with the design and 
atehievcment of the work, is the discreet management of the publi- 
cation thereof; that though they were the works of a woman, yet her 
tongue was so well governed an never to raise so much as a suspicion 
thereof; they that know this, and how natural even to the wisest of 
philosophers the love of glory is, will more easily believe her able 
to write the Government of the Tongue ; and those that know her cir- 
cumstances, how unequally she was yoked, will more admire her prac- 
tice of Contentment than that she should he the author of that book,. 
called the art thereof. 

I remember very well that sometime before his late majesty's happy 
restoration, when I heard this character of this extraordinary lady, it 
was objected by some as a thing to be wondered at, that Dr. Hammond^ 
whose character for sobriety as well as learning was so great, could 
content himself to live in such a familv, where the master of it was 
80 notoriously intemperate : the reply was, as I well remember, that 
though the master of the family Avas a good fellow, yet he had a 
wife, a most virtuous Indy ; you long to know, I suppose, what the name 
of this virtuous lady was ; she was the lady of one Sir John Parkington, 
whose house near Worcester I have often seen In my opinion it con- 
tributes great matter and occasion for admiration, that a woman in 
her circumstances, being a wife to a person of that quality, and mother 
and mistress of a great family, (their estate, I guess, is about three 
thousand per annum ; and seated amongst numerous visitants, their 
scat being not above five or six miles from Worcester,) should be able 
to redeem her mind from distraction of business, and to enjoy herself 
and her own thoughts as freely as if she lived in a nunnery; and I 
never heard that what concerned her part in the government of her 
family was in the least neglected. It is thought that many of Dr. 
Hammond's notions in his Kxpositions on the Psalms and the Testa- 
ment were suggested by this admirable lady; admirable for piety, 
learning, prudence, diligence, contentiveness, and humility. Had the 
author been known before the world had so generally passed their 
public approbation of her works, they doubtless would not have been 
so easily approved by all sorts and sexes ; but now it is too late to 
retract or detract. She has done her work, and is gone to rest. 

November tJie 16thf 1685. 



THE SPLUGEN. 

A LETTER FROM A FRIEND. 



I PROMISED to give you some account of the new route- over the 
SplUgen, by which way, tired of those staunch Napoleonists, your 
Simplons and Monte Cenisios, we had determined to make our exit 
from Italy. This road has only been lately finished by the Austrian 
and Swiss governments ; and as yet has scarcely been trodden by any 
English. Besides lying entirely out of the way of travellers coning 
from our country to Italy, it is attended with the no small incon- 
venience of ending at the Riva of Chiavenna, at the head of the lake 
of Como ; where it is necessary to take shippings carriage and all^ for 
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Lecco or Como, the two southern extremities of the lake, a distance 
of fifty miles. This is no slight voyage, as we have j)artly experienced, 
when made against the wind. Besides, even for travellers who should 
happen to come in that direction, it is more convenient to cross the 
mountains by another new road, which diverges to the right at the 
village of Spliigen, on the Swiss side of the Alps, and passes over the 
St. Bernardino, and so down upon Bellinzona, and by the lake of 
Lugano to Milan. This road is likewise a new work, made entirely 
by the Swiss government, whose territories I need not inform a man of 
your general knowledge, by a sufficiently bizarre adherence to an- 
cient limits, indent, in this quarter, into Italy to the south of the lake 
of Lugano; while the Austrian power extends, on the one hand, to 
the top of the Spliigen ; and the Piedmontese, on the other, to the foot 
of the Simplon. 

Mais pour commencer par le commencement, we proceeded to 
Bergamo, for the express purpose of avoiding Milan, having been there 
twice before, and of making our attack upon the heights of Spliiga, 
from the side of Lecco. To this picturesque village, after spending 
a night at the birthplace of Harlequin, we proceeded. But the 
deities of the mountains were not propitious ; for, as we approached 
them, they shewed their displeasure by expressing the juices of their 
clouds, in a manner more like what one has heard of an Indian: 
monsoon, than what might have been expected within the temperate 
zone. The inn at Lecco is tolerable ; but it " nocte pluit totSl ;" and 
the morning brought no spectacula for us : but thunder, lightning, and 
their accompaniments, re-echoed from the rugged lofty mountains that 
overhang the village. It was curious how little satisfactoN infor- 
mation could he procured of the Spliigen passage at this place; the 
waiter, indeed, of the inn, otherwise an intelligent person, insisted that 
it was necessary to take our carriage to pieces in crossing, as the 
road was not nearly finished. Indeed he looked upon it rather as an 
enterprise our attempting to brave La Spliiga, wAow he seemed to hold 
in great awe, calling her ^^ La montagna quasi la pid alta di tutta 
ritalia ;" and to alarm the female branch of the party by^ adding, 
that there were " orrori in questa strada." This advice at least 
may have been disiuteiested ; which can scarcely be suspected of the 
boatmen, who were to have conveyed me up the lake, and who, of 
course, were clear for our proceeding. While again the master of the 
inn, as a profound secret, advised us to employ him, or rather his 
horses, to take us round by the Bellinzona road, which he ofiFered to 
do at a price considerably above that of going by post. All their 
advice, however, was thrown away upon us, from the malevolence of 
the weather, which continued to pour incessantly, and fatigued our 
patience to the degree that taking the pet, we took post, and turning 
our faces once more to the south, we set out for Milan ; determined to 
repay ourselves for our bad weather and accommodation, by two days 
of the comforts of the Albergo Reale, and the pleasure of counting 
the two hundred and forty boxes of La Scala, and voting it a good 
fourth larger than our Haymarket, and wishing it new gilt and 
painted. The opera was very cost, though Bellocchi sang, and tha 
scene was Scotch,with a Sir Donaldo ilLord Governatore d'Edinborgo, 
as a prominent personage. The ballet was a kind of melo-drame, 
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MathilSe and lif alek Adhel ; with an btroduetioii of horses, and 
triumphant ears ; a very poor imitation of onr former acquaintances^ 
timour the Tartar and Co. of Covent Garden. The hallerine were 
mal-chauss6es to a degree ; and their dancing was had, in the pro- 
portion of the inferiority of their dirty loose cotton stockings, and ill- 
made shoes, to the tight elegant silks of the same gentry of London 
and Paris. But Caro lei is not a dancer, though he may shine in 
higher hranches of the fine arts. I went hehind the scenes, where I 
was admitted hy the delegate of police, as heing a foreigner ; hut, 
excepting in size, it was very much like the stage of our own opera. 

But, at this rate, we shall never get to the Spliigcn ; so tearing our- 
selves away from Milan, I shall hring you with us to Como. I shall 
not detain you lorg there ; though we remained two nights, and were 
much delighted with the place, as every one must he. Neither our 
enthusiasm, nor our prying disposition"^ carried us to inspect the Villa 
d'Este. Torlonia, the Boman hanker to whom it now helongs, has 
given orders that the private apartment of onr late queen shall no 
longer he shown ; hut in case you should suspect me of not going on 
that account, I must do myself the credit to assure you, that 1 was 
not aware of the circumstance till afterwards. 

I hired two hoats ; one for the carriage and two ponies which I 
have lugged after me from Bome, for no good reason that I know of? 
hut to ride up the Spliigeu as I did up the Simplon with you last year ; 
and the other for ourselves, lighter, and fitted with awnings, tahle, 
and other conveniences. We were not fortunate in our first day. 
*< Nostro lago non 6 tenero," we were assured by one of our friends 
already mentioned at Lecco ; and we found the gusts of wind between 
the high mountains which hind the lake, accompanied by waves which 
would have done no discredit to salt water. It was ridiculous to be 
sea-sick on fresh water ; but sea-sickness there was among the party. 
With difficulty and very hard rowing we reached La Caddenabbia in 
ten hours. Had the day been fine, we should have enjoyed our sail 
much; even as it was, we were decidedly of opinion that all we have 
hitherto seen in Italy, including the lakes Magglore and Garda, must 
yield to the magnificence and brilliancy of the scenery which bounds 
this piece of water. It even, I think, excels our old friend of Geneva 
in many respects ; indeed, except in the great expanse of water, in all. 
The richness of sonae of the mountains, verdant with vines, and every 
luxuriant foliage, to the top, and covered with villas in the truest 
Italian taste ; the rooky wildness of others, their giant heads covered 
with snow, of themselves formed a contrast, to a superficial observer, 
of no common nature. But do not think I am going to inflict a 
regtilar description upon you, or myself. Descriptions of this nature, 
from a pen like mine, cannot convey the slightest idea of what has not 
been seen ; and there cannot be a better reason for my refusing from 
giving you what you can read in most of the printed journals of 
Italian tourists. Without infringing upon this rule, I may make you 
a little acquainted with the locale, by informing you that Caddenabbia 
is immediately opposite to Belaggio, which forms the wedge which 
divides the lake into its two southern branches. There is a toterable inn 
at the former, where we spent two nights, being detained by a contro 
temps, our servant having lefk the pole of our carriage at Como, 
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to which place we had to send back for it. We amused ourselves m 
looking at some of the villas in the neighbourhood, amongst which that 
of the Conte Somariva is the most remarkable. The owner was a 
Milanese advocate, but rose under the auspices of Napoleon to con- 
siderable wealth. He generally resides in Paris, but spends some 
p'art of the winter here, where the climate, we are told, is particularly 
mild. He has fitted up his palace with many pictures, by the best 
modern painters, French and Italian. 

On Sunday, the 30th of May, we left Caddenabbia, and proceeded to 
the top of the lake, called the Riva of Chiavenna ; our boatmen assured 
us that this was thirty-two miles, but, meo periulo, I deny its being 
more than twenty. On landing, we found four horses put to the 
carriage, to take us the sixteen miles to Chiavenna, though the road 
is level and good ; but from there being no posts, we were at the mercy 
of the person who keeps them there. At Chiavenna we found not a 
bad inn, but our difficulties begian to thicken upon us; as from all 
quarters we were assured, that at this season it was scarcely possible 
to pass the mountains in a carriage, there being still six miles of very 
deep snow on the road, softened by the hot weather and the quantity 
of rain that had lately fallen. Sledges, it is true, pass daily, but they 
have formed a track for themselves, so deep and narrow, that even 
by putting our carriage upon one of them, its superior width would 
scarcely allow it to pass. To all this I paid but little attention, 
having found through life, that difficulties are generally at least two- 
fold exaggerated. In the sequel, however, we fomi J this information 
pretty correct. Chiavenna is a very remarkable place, situated at 
the foot of lofty mountains, or rather rocks ; for the mountains for the 
most part are perfectly perpendicular. In their sides various houses 
are built, called Le Grotte, which are resorted to by people of all 
descriptions, to enjoy themselves over their cool wine ; and it was always 
to these places I was obliged to repair, whether in search of a voiturier 
to find me horses, or of Signer Leva, the engineer of the road, froni 
whom I wished to procure information. With some difficulty, we 
started next morning, at tep o'clock. The road on leaving Chiavenna 
immediately begins to ascend, and assumes some of the very striking 
features, which mark it more strongly in the sequel, A torrent roars 
down on your left hand, while the mountains rise precipitously on 
both sides of it. You pass the A^illages of San Giacomo and Santa 
Maria in this ascent, which continues for about six miles. The road 
there becomes more level, and passing another village called Campo 
Dolcino, from its being somewhat in a plain, with a little verdure! 
Three miles more brought us to Isola, at the foot of Monte Spliiga 
proper. I had insisted, at starting, that we should proceed to SplUgea 
in the same day, but as it required two hours to refresh the horses, and 
to make various other preparations, we were obliged to give up the 
idea of crossing on that evening, and to take up with sucl^ accom- 
modation as the small auberge afforded. It was no consolation to 
us to be told, that Prince Ranieri, Viceroy of Italy, had slept in one 
of the beds in our room two or three years before: the said bed, and 
its fellow, were so damp, not to say wet, that we relinquished them for 
one of the ordinary apartments, where those useful articles^ from being 
almost nightly occupied by vetturini, and such like gentry^ were in ' 
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drier state. The mountain fromlsola rises nK>st precipitously; th® 
Toad is narrow^ to a degree approaching danger. The work, though 
new, is so slight, that it is fast falling into ruin ; and the zigzags are 
80 short, that they add to the risk hy the frequency of the turns. 
Moreover, the ascent, I should think^ cannot he less than thirteen per 
cent. The parapet rail in many places had given way, from the 
ground having yielded under it ; and in such places there was harely 
room for the wheels of our carriage to pass. It rained moreover ; so, 
had we been inclined to be nervous, we could only have walked at the 
expense of a wet skin, which, to me, is a greater danger than an 
Alpine precipice. We passed two very fine galleries, which, with one 
we had already seen before reaching Isola, are the only real sub- 
stantial workmanship the road can boast of. In less than three 
hours from leaving Isola, we reached the second Casa di Ricovero, 
or house of refuge ; here the snow was no longer passable in the 
' carriage, and we descended from it. The rain poured incessantly ; 
hut, in the face ofit,madame, the baby, and maid, were shipped on an 
open sledge, and set off for the small albergo, about a mile and a half 
in advance, whilst I, "mounted on my Naples pony, Carbonaro," ac- 
companied. I had been told, by the bye, that it would be no easy 
matter to carry through a horse unaccustomed to the snow, as the only 
path (that is, where horses have trodden before, and beaten the snow 
somewhat hard) is not above a foot broad ; and on the slightest 
deviation from it, a horse at once plunges up to the shoulder, and if 
alarmed, may, on the next plunge, go over a precipice. Even on this 
path, from the snow in many spots having melted underneath, I found 
there was considerable risk ; but the snow hitherto was not in any 
part above nine feet deep on the road — as you could always see at 
least the tops of the higher posts of the railway, made of unusual 
length at certain intervals, in order to mark the track. We got to the 
albergo in about half an hour, but it was two hours before the carriage 
came. 

The albergo, adjoining which is the frontier Donago, of the 
Austrians, is about a mile and a half from the third Casa di Recovero, 
which is still farther on, and almost at the top of the mountain ; to 
which place, and for two miles down on the north side, the snow was 
of a depth far beyond what I should have conceived possible on the 
first of June. In fact, at this place, the eye could see nothing that 
was not covered with snow ; all the mountains round were as white as 
in January ; and as yet we could see nothing of the descent, or where 
the snow was melted. I followed the sledge, and admired the skill of 
the driver, and the sagacity of the horse. We deviated from the 
road on several occasions, more particularly to render a descent more 
rapid than I should have imagined possible, by which an hour's road 
was saved. The whole of this portion of the way, the horses were up 
to the body in snow. The sledge-men know by the eye, in a certain 
degree, where the snow will bear ; and, on meeting a string of horses 
coming up the mountain, one of the men at once fixed on a spot for 
their standing aloof from the path, to let us pass, and shewed it was 
strong by going on it himself. On another occasion, when I had come 
near to the sledge, whUe it stopped, he told me not to come into jthe 
path, though only a few feet from it, as he was not sure of the inters 
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mediate snow, hut to go back the way I had- come, and to rejoin the 
path whence I had left it. All this time the tops of the upper mountains 
around were covered with mist, and it rained for the most part. I 
need not say, that riding was here out of the q^uestion, the snow not 
being strong enough for a mounted horse. At last we were well 
pleased to regain the road, where the snow was pretty well cleared 
from it ; but here the sledge could proceed no farther, and it was 
necessary for my woman-kind to be transhipped into one of the 
numerous small cars, which are always lying at the end of the 
snow. The road now begins to go through that huge ravine, or cleft 
in the mountain, down which rolls one of the sources of the Rhine, 
and in about three or four miles reaches theSpliigcn, where we arrived 
" sair droukit," in about four hours from our albergo. We found 
a large and not uncomfortable inn, and the carriage arrived in about 
two hours afterwards, with only the damage of three of the glasses 
broken. Spliigen village is by no means at the foot of the ascent t(tthe 
pass. This may be said to commence sixteen miles nearer Coire, the 
capital of the Orisons, at the village of Tusis; between which latter 
pl^ce and Spliigen, the road (called the Via Mala, from the horror of 
the adjoining scenery) is more frightfully awful than any thing I have 
as yet encountered. For the most part, you are between rocks some 
thousands of feet in height, and so perfectly upright, or rather over- 
hanging, that you feel as if you would be crushed to nothing every 
instant. This feeling is not diminished by the huge masses which 
have crumbled, and are constantly crumbling down ; and in our case 
it was added to, by our being the first to use the post, established only 
the day before ; and, in consequence, having the benefit of being drawn 
by horses never before in a carriage ; and driven by a postillion who 
had never driven any thing but one of the narrow cars of the country. 
The consequence was, we were run against the walls and carts ^^ve 
different times, though never out of a walk ; one of these shocks was 
at the Patten Briicke, one of the most dreadful parts of this most ter- 
rific road. The Rhine roars along, many hundreds of feet below you, and 
the rocks through which it passes are so near each other, that in many 
places, on looking over the dwarf wall, you can see nothing of the river. 
These rocks are covered, ev^ in the most precipitous spots, with im- 
mense pines. The whole thing, to use a common phrase, beggars de- 
scription. It really does so ; so come and see it. At Tusis the passage 
of the Spliigen may be said to finish. There are no more horrors at 
least, and the road becomes broader, though before we reached Coire, 
we again felt the freshly made posts by running against walls and 
carts three times more. The poverty of the Swiss government does 
not permit its making the road of the necessary breadth, and the 
narrowness of the Via Mala, as I have already said, is terrific. The 
same unequal principle continues the whole way up the Spliigen, and 
the Austrians have not put their republican neighbours to the 
blush, by making their side much better. I am afraid that arch 
rogue Napoleon managed these, as well as other things, better ; for 
however the Spliigen scenery may exceed, as it does, the Simplon and 
Mount Cenis — in the workmanship it is far behind them ; and by no 
means calculated to resist the fierceness of the mountain elements it 
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has to withstand. Indeed, the Spltigen being seldom free from snoir 
above four months in the year, will ever prevent its being a road mnch 
resorted to, even were it in other respects good. I should think, 
therefore, that its proposed continuation from Chiayenna to Lecca 
along the banks of the lake of Como, not a very useful extension : 
with usy and with our steam vessels on|tl)e lake, even were there a road, 
it would scarcely be used. Between Tusis and Coire we passed the 
two bridges at Rheichenau, where the Upper and Lower Rhine meet, 
and got to Coire at eleven at night ; where, from the bad state of the 
streets, we found it difficult to get the carriage np to the door of the 
Croce Bianca. 

I have omilted mentioning the cascade*of Pianazzo, on the way from 
Chiavcnna to Isola,which resembles thePisse-Vache,but is considerably 
higher ; and while on the subject of waterfalls, I might say a good deal 
of several falls of the Rhine all along the Via Mala. In this part of 
the road we noticed a small stream which poured over from the highest 
part of the rocks above us, but which, long before it reached half way 
down, was quite lost in a thick mist ; a small ledge of the rock again 
collected the shattered fragments, and it resumed its course to the 
river below in a tolerably collected manner, from having worn a sort 
of channel for itself, and the rock not being projecting. The galleries 
on the Spliigen passage are different from those of the Simplon : the 
latter arc excavations through the rock, while those of the Spliigen 
are all built of stone and lime, and, as already observed, are the most 
workmanlike part of the whole. We were told that the engineer 
(Donegani) who plaaned the road on the Austrian side, did it in 
twenty-four hours time. Perhaps its defects may be owing to this 
haste ; though I find no fault with the laying it out, further than the 
shortness of the zigzags already mentioned. The Swiss frontier is on 
the top of the mountain, and their side was done by themselves, and is 
not quite so good as the Austrian. They have the merit, however, of 
having lately finished a similar road over the San Bernardino, where 
both sides of the mountain belong to them. This road proceeds from 
the village of Spliigen to the westward, and crosses the mountain of 
San Bernardino, and so down by Bellinzoni to the extremity of the 
Swiss possessions in Italy, on the south side of the Lake of Lugano, 
to within twenty-five miles of Milan. 



FEBRUARY. 



The earth lies quiet in its wintry sleep. 

But Spring is dancing in the cloudless sky. 

Month of sharp rains, and driv'lling sleet, and fogs 

Tenacious of their sway, thou com'st so lightly 

In thy first steps, that thou would'st seem to bring 

The perfect budding-time, and bid the flowers 

Leap from their cloistering cells, and the brown woods 

Be cloth'd with verdure. Thou art a faithless one ; 

But thou art beautiful in morns like this, 
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When the grey mist glides airily away, 

Like the white silken robe of a fair night. 

How lovely is the drapery of Frost ! — 

Whether the mystic influence knit all moisture 

In solid masses, — or in gem each branch, 

And twig, and trailing weed, with silvery flakes. 

More gorgeous than the palaces of pearl, 

Or grots of purest coral, — or besprinkle 

The fields with brilliant whiteness, and enfold 

The qniet water with the thin crisp iee 

That quivers in the wind ! The kindliest glances 

Of Frost's bright ministry are round us now 

In beauty, and in power such, as all life 

May feel and shrink not. 

From the leafless hedge 
1 heard the woodlark pour his mellow note, 
A solitary songster : yet the morn 
Was chill and grey, and the inspiring sun 
Not yet had lighted up the russet plain : 
He sang with a full voice of inmost joy 
His prelude to the deepening harmony 
Of Spring's rich choir: his seem'd the single sound 
Of gladness waking from its annual sleep 
Of renovation. Did he raise his song 
With that instinctive feeling of the power 
Of all-pervading life, which calls the buds 
Forth in their freshness, and impels the flowers 
To woo the sun, and brave the nipping wind ? 

Sweet was this music in the silent dawn. 
While the red east, nor luminous nor dim. 
Diffused no lusti-e ; but the anaber light 
Came rolling on like one broad sea of gold. 
Till the magnificent disk at once uprose 
In visible motion. Not the distant woods 
Shrouded his presence, for the leafless trees 
Ribb'd the full orb. I stood, upon the plain, 
And saw him mount, as from the level sea. 
In glory that the sense might gaze upon 
Through the thin veil of mist. Then the sere boughs 
Warm'd into beauty ; and the commonest weed. 
The fern that throws its mantle o'er the turf. 
And the thick knots of rank and withered grass. 
Wore lovely in that light : the frpsty robe, 
The thin pale robe of powdery dew, was bright 
As tissued silver ; and the sheep that graz'd 
The close-cropp'd sod were tinff'd with living fire. 

The mist still hovers on the distant hills ; 
But the blue sky above us has a clear 
And pearly softness ; not a white speck lies 
Upon its breast — it is. a chrystal dome» 
There is a quiet charm about this morn 
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Which sinks into the soul. No gorgeoas eolonn 
Has the uudrapcried earth, but yet she shews 
A vestal brightness. Not the voice is heard 
Of sylvan melody, whether of birds 
Intent on song, or bees mingling their music 
>Vith their keen labour ; but the twittering voice 
Of chaffinch, or the wild unfrequent note 
Of tlic lone woodlark, or the minstrelsy 
Of the blest robin, have a potent spell. 
Chirping away the silence. Not the perfume 
Of violet scents the gale, nor apple blossom, 
Nor satiating bean-flower ; the fresh breeze 
Itself is purest fragrance. Light and air 
Are ministers of gladness ; where these spread 
Beauty abides and joy ; where'er life is 
There is no melancholy. 



JOHN ROSE, THE G AUGER. 



The rapid change which has, since the alteration of the feudal 
system, taken place in the Highlands of Scotland, has swept into 
oblivion the peculiarities of a whole people ; and thus the history of 
the world has lost many singular touches of character, of which there 
is now nothing to recal the remembrance. 

Had the Highlanders been fortunate enough to possess a Walter 
Scott, who could have caught enough hold of the varied colours of their 
evening sky, just as the sober grey of forgctfulness was beginning to 
come over them, a good deal would have been added to the library of 
intellectual pleasure. There has been none such, however. Sir Wal- 
ter's Highlanders are, with the single exception of pjvan Dhn Mac- 
combish, Borderers ; and now the character has vanished altogether ; 
and the Highlander does not differ much from the Lowlander, except- 
ing that his dwelling is more humble, and his fare more homely. A 
double emigration has visited that once singular land : the strong have 
gone from the country, and the country has gone from the weak ; and, 
whether in the glens of Lochaber, or the wilds of Canada, the High- 
lander lays down his bones in a land of strangers. Whenever a 
touch of Highland history, or of Highland character, can be given, it 
may therefore, always be considered as something saved from abso- 
lute forgetful ness. 

In those lonely wilds, the guager, or exciseman, was, some thirty 
years ago, a man of many woes. The sending him thither could not 
be with any view to augmenting the revenue of the country ; for, in 
many of the " divisions," and those too, in which there was no want 
of " dew upon the heather," the whole of the levies and seizures did 
not bring half the ganger's salary. The real causes were, to enable 
the great distillers in the south to continue their monopoly, and to add 
to the patronage of that party, to which Scotland happened for the 
time being, to be farmed by the minister. The people of the moun- 
tains, who though a plain, were a very shrewd people, saw this well ; 
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and therefore they considered playing tricks upon the guager, as 
heing a virtue rather than a vice. When, too, the guager was a man 
of sense and feeling, he could not help seeing the total uselessness of 
his labours for any public purpose, either political or moral ; arid 
thus the guager became, in many places, the protecter of illicit distil- 
lation, by keeping more prying persons out of the district. 

All, however, were not of this forbearing character ; and of these, 
one was John Rose, the ganger, who was, as the story goes, for a con- 
siderable time, the execration of all the whiskey-loving inhabitants of 
the remote and romantic valley of Strathglass ; or rather of that still 
more remote and romantic dell which lies above that most picturesque 
of all cascades, the Ess nan Pkidaich, or the " Raven's Linn," upou^ I 
forget what brawling mountain stream. 

1 do not mean to say that the " dew distillers " of this singular 
place were much disturbed by John in their fastnesses above the cas- 
cade ; for there nature had defended them in her strongest manner. 
As one ascended the torrent, there was on the left a forest thick with 
pines, and interrupted by lakes and marshes ; and, on the right, a suc- 
cession of crag rising over crag, in such a manner that no human 
being, or indeed wing-less thing of any sort, could attempt to descend, 
without the certainty of being dashed to pieces. In those crags, the 
ravens, from which the cascade takes its appropriate cognomen, build 
their eyries, and rear their ravenous brood, despite the muttered venge- 
ance of the neighbouring shepherds, whose flocks are made to pay 
tithes to those dark-nested gentry, and in contempt of the efforts of 
the most daring hunters. 

Nor is the place more accessible from the source of the torrent that 
lies distant in the summit of a mountain, which can be passed with 
difficulty by the most adventurous traveller; and even though th 
road that way were easy, it is long, — full thirty miles to go, and 
twenty to return; and though John Rose might have continued to 
make the former part of the journey upon his poney, in about two 
days, it would have taken him at least an equal time to perform the 
latter on foot, in a place where peat and heather would have been both 
his bed and his board. Besides, though John had undertaken this 
long and perilous journey, and though there had been no chance of 
his meeting " the braw M'Craws,'* bringing tea and tobacco from the 
west coast to barter for that dew, of which he wished to prevent the 
circulation and influence ; and against whom, if he had happened to 
meet them, the insurance of his safe return would have been full cent 
per cent upon his value ; the alarm would have been given, and John 
would have been drubbed and driven back, long before he bad reached 
the place of his desires. 

In the fourth quarter, or from the Strath, the approach is more ter- 
rific, because all the terrors of it are huddled into a small compass 
and seen at once. The waterfall shot from a height of abdut seventy 
feet, and the precipitous rock on tach side, had an elevation of at least 
twice as much more ; so that to have gained the top, John must have 
climbed like the mountain cat, or soared like the raven. There was, 
indeed, one little path, (if path it could be called,) in which one had 
to creep in the dark below fallen fragments of the rock, for some ten 
feet at a time, and through a crevice of about two feet in diameter^ in 
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which there wafl no knowing what might he concealed; and in which 
the gripe of a mountain-cat, or a monntaineer, would have been alter* 
natives equally fearful and fatal to John Rose. Nor was this all ; for^ 
just as one approached the falling sheet of water, and was drenched 
by the spray, and made diz/y by the motion and the din, one stood 
upon scanty and slippery footing, and looked down upon a tremendous 
cauldron of black and tumbling water, full fifty feet belowy of which do 
one could sec the entrance or the outlet for the overhanging* and 
frightful crags, and of which no man knew^ or felt disposed to fathonip 
the depth. In short, if they who first prepared " the pit of Acheron," 
as the place of final retribution for iniquity, had previously looked into 
the Coirk nan Phidaich, they would have made choice of it as far 
more dreadful and hopeless than the other. 

Into this abyss would John Rose have been compelled to look, 
after he had overcome the perils of the passage formerly mentioned; 
and not only would ho have had to cast upon it, what would have been 
fatal to most men under such circumstances, a passing look; bat he 
would have had to hang suspended over it for some time, to ruminate 
upon the still greater peril which then presented itself. At the point 
where one comes so near to the fall, that the spray makes sight 
difficult, and footing and grasp impossible to any thing but naked 
feet, and hard has^ds which have long been inured to cling to the rock, 
as a fly does to the window, or a boy's '^ sucker*' to a pebble — being 
pressed down at the sides, and drawn up iu the middle by that peculiar 
action of the muscles wliich the hands and feet of climbers of rocks 
acquire, without the owner being able to tell how, — just at that pointi 
u plate of schistus, of much harder texture than the rest, projects 
about two feet forward, and overhangs from an elevation, to the top of 
which one dares not look up. 

It is true that, upon tlie edge of this curtain of rock, there is a little 
stop, or indenture, of the depth of about three inches; and it is also 
true, that one who knows the other side of the rock can grasp it with 
perfect security, and, by dexterously '^changing step" and making a 
spring, land upon a stony platform on the other side, where all is safe, 
and where there is a natural parapet, to protect one equally from the 
gulf and the cataract. At the same time it is equally true, that no 
one who has seen only one side of the rock, could easily prevail on him- 
self to pass it either way, though those on the other side were making 
their every effort to encourage and aid him. Much less could John 
Rose, the ganger, against whom every vengeance was vowed, and every 
liostility carried on, dare to make the attempt, where one child often 
years old might have stood in safety and silence, and plunged ten 
thousand gangers, seriatim, into the abyss, whence they would have 
been carried, the Lord knows where. 

In consequence of these formidable barriers in the way, John Rose, 
the ganger, could not interfere with the distillation of the dew ; and 
thuH his operations were confined to intercepting the malt, and seizing 
the spirits when made, and in the act of being conveyed to other parts 
of the district ; operations in which, from the numbers and determi- 
nation of the escorts, John had usually more broil than profit. He 
used to watch in the neighbourhood, however ; and when the wind set 
down the dell^ he has often been seen snuffing up the scent of that 
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which he could not reach ; or eyeiog the operations^ as a cat eyes a 
sparrow on an unaccessible twig. 

Often did John Rose linger about the place ; but that which, if ho 
could have reached it, would have given him a little profit to console 
him for the banterings and bangs to which he was forced to submit, 
and, what was his grand object, have recommended him to a more 
lucrative and less perilous district, was quite inaccessible ; and though 
John Rose could see the blue smoke curling through the crevices, and 
though the breeze came perfumed with the fragrance o^ the dew, 
upon not one thimbleful of it could he set the broad arrow of our lord 
the king. 

So totally unproductive was John's district, that his superiors began 
to hint that he vras in league with the illicit distillers, and cognizant 
of the spoliation of that revenue ; upon which he was, at the same 
time, a dead weight to the full amount of his salary. To John ^ose, 
the most zealous of gangers, to him whose days were spent in watchr 
ing and his nights in dreaming of that prey, which, had he been ten 
John Roses, he could not have reached, this was a most bitter ac- 
cusation ; and the bitterness was deepened by the reflection that it 
would lead to his dismissal ; and John Rose, the gentleman ganger, 
would have to sink down Into the laborious ditcher, which was his 
calling before he was united in holy wedlock with the handmaid of 
parson Rory ; and soon thereafter made to taste the sweets of patri- 
archal blessedness. 

Out of this unpleasant predicament, John Rose was determined to 
work himself, or perish in the attempt. But how to do the former, 
and avoid the latter, was the rub. The fatal rock and the yawning 
gulf, the dreary forest, the stupenduous height of Mam Suil, the 
everlasting ice of Loch na' Nuin ; with the crags, the wild cats, and 
worse than all, the cudgels and dirks of the Chisholms, beset the place 
in formidable array. He thumped and scratched the outside of his 
cranium, to stimulate his organ of investigation; and he kept can- 
nonading the same with snuff, pinch after pinch, till resolution came 
upon him to thread the mazes of the forest. 

Arming himself with pistols and provend, he began his journey 
at midnight, and ere grey dawn he was on the outskirt of the forest, 
and had the satisfaction of being secured against the heat of the 
sun, by that close and cooling investure, a Scotch mist ; which, at the 
same time that it watered him copiously for his journey, so circum- 
scribed his vision, that it did not extend beyond the next pine. If 
you take a kitchen-poker, which has stood for some time by the fire 
(if leaning southward all the better), give it two or three smart taps 
on the floor, to shake out any disturbed polarizations that may be in 
it ; and then holding it as nearly as you can in the direction and dip 
of the magnetic needle, bring the south or upper end of it near 
the north of a conipass, it would attract the said north very powerfully. 
But if you then, holding the south where it was, reverse the poker 
by turning it over, and making that which was the south the north, 
the north point of the compass will fly, and the whole wjll be reversed. 
Those who have been in the habit of travelling in trackless country^ 
get a compass in their heads. How it comes there one cannot very 
well tell: but it does come, and clear or cloudy, day or night, it 
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points out the direction with wonderful accuracy. Nature sometiiDes 
reverses this compass, without any application of a poker ; and bo 
powerful is the impression, that when under its influence, one can hardly 
persuade one's-self that the midday sun is not due north. What in- 
fluence the whiskey that John Hose took with him and in him, in order 
that it might instinctively go to that of which he was in quest, might 
have had in the matter, there is no knowing; but certain it is 
that the compass in John's head got sadly out of sorts ; and through 
the live-long day he could not got out of the forest, unless at the 
point where he entered, to which he came unintentionally more than 
twenty times ; so that, when evening came, there was nothing for John 
Rose but to make the best of his way home. 

The best of a disappointed man's way is not very good, even in the 
best kept thoroughfare in the world ; and those who hare had the 
fortune to he alone in the dark upon the hills of Strathglass, need not 
be told that the best of Jolm Rose's way, was nothing to be desired 
or boasted of. 

The physical perils in his way were not small; pits, precipices^ 
pools, cataracts, and quagmires ; besides the unpleasant yelling of the 
wild cats, on all sides of him, the sharp bark of the fox upon the hill, 
and the ear-piercing boom of the bittern from the mire. There were 
metaphysical alarms too. John was deeply imbued with the supersti- 
tions of his country: he heard the mocking-neigh of the ^ water 
kelpie" through the mournful wail of the falling stream ; and that 
fellest of imps the ignt8 fatuus, was ever and anon holding up his 
lantern, to lure John Rose into all sorts of dangerous places. 

Still John tottered and trembled on, mingling prayers and corses, 
till he came to a place more tangled and wild than any he had yet 
encountered. Here a real light glared upon him for a moment, and 
as its last flicker stole from him, the little glimmer that the stars cast 
through the fog, there glided past, plain to his vision, that horrible 
apparition, the Bhodaich Ghlat8, the certain harbinger of death. 
John yelled out; forward he sprang, and the next instant he was 
many fathoiVis under the earth, not much stunned by the fall, but so 
hurt with heat and smoke and sulphur, that he verily believed that he 
had passed the doom of which the Bhodaich had warned him, and 
entered upon his final retribution in the place of woe. 

To suit the action to the place, he began his " weeping, wailing, 
and gnashing of teeth;" and the instant that these were in full play, 
a gripe like that of a tiger was upon his throat ; a dagger gleamed 
over him ; and a voice which made the earth rock again, exclaimed, 
" Are you Shohn Rose, ta gaager ?" " A-ay." " Tid ony poty saw 
you come in?" <'No-a." "Then," flourishing the dagger, and 
dashing John on the floor, " tam ta one shall saw" you go out !" The 
heart of John sank within him, and his recollection did not return till 
he found himself at the door of his own house, with a whole skin, but 
bound hand and foot; and so heartily tired of Strathglass, and of those 
dens of distillation which he had been unable to reach with his will, 
but had reached against it, that he applied to Rory, his patron, and 
soon took his departure for another district, amid the jeers and hoot- 
ings of the people. 

John Rose next set up his staff upon the west coast of the Highlands. 
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It seems, however, that he was destined to give additional force to the 
proverb, " If you flee from fate, it will follow ;" for the rumour of 
John's zeal outran him, and the story of the subterranean distillery, 
the Bhodaich Ghlaia and the dirk, met him on his arrival. He was 
now, however, in a more open country ; there was a company of vo- 
lunteers, whom he could call upon on any emergency ; and, backed 
by them, John Rose had still hopes that his zeal would be crowned 
with success, and lead to that promotion which was the operating 
principle in all his exertions. 

In those days, the people on the west coast of the Scotch Highlands 
were annually supplied with brandy, tea, claret, and various other 
exciseable commodities, by a smuggling cutter, which came nominally 
from Guernsey, but which, in reality, was the property of Highlanders, 
and navigated by a Highlander who knew every creek and bay on the 
coast. This vessel had carried on her contraband trade for many 
years, without once having been encountered by the custom-house 
yacht, which generally contrived to stand off in the direction of the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles, until the cargo was landed, and the cutter 
gone. 

John Rose resolved to make this same cutter the lever which was to 
hoist him up to the desired elevation ; and from the day of his taking 
up his abode in his new district, his whole wishes and wits were at 
work, devising means by which he should seize the cutter. Upon the 
high seas he had no means of getting, and therefore he had to wait 
till the prize should come to him ; p.nd as his district was the last at 
which the cutter touched, the capture was delayed, and the value 
diminished. There is nothing that spins time to such an unbearable 
length as expectation ; but even expectation does not spin it out for 
ever. 

Many along and weary day did John Rose nestle upon the highest 
summit of the peninsula — ^looking wistfully toward the whole sea part 
of the horizon ; and many a flshing-boat from Barra to the Clyde, and 
kelp-sloop from the Long Island fof Liverpool, cheated his expectatioa 
ere there was any news of the cutter., The cutter did come, however at 
last, and had been snugly laid up in a little creek for several days before 
John Rose was apprized of the fact. When that came to his ears, he 
called the assistance of hid reluctant soldier-craft, the volunteers, and, 
ensconcing them behind a knoll which was covered with coppice, he 
directed them to rush forward when he should give the signal. They, 
or some one else, had, however, given the signal -before him; and so, 
though he went in the costume of a mendicant, the better to conceal his 
purpose till the proper time came, those on board had notice of his 
quality and intentions. 

John Rose was received with a frankness which, if it had not beea 
for the value of the prize, would have unmanned him for his project; 
and his spirits were somewhat damped by the array of pikes, pistols, 
and cutlasses which he saw. No pike was brought to the charge, 
however, no pistol was cocked, and no cutlass was grasped ; the people 
on board were swinging almost the last tub of brandy overboard ; and 
the weapons of death lay by as harmless as if John Rose had the power 
of charming them into wreaths of myrtles, roses, and the olive. " They 
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do not know me now, but they shall know me by and by/* wbispered 
John Rose to himself: John was a true prophet, but be did not know it 
Upon the deck of the vessel, there was a small cask of the choicest 
cogniac, in which there was a crane, and to which a small silver jug 
was attached. It caught John's attention ; and forthwith, as if 
by magic, he was seated on a camp stool, and the fascinating^ chalice 
was at his lips. It was nectar and ambrosia. John Rose quaffed and 
quaffed again ; and at the seventh age of the draught, be essayed to 
rise for the purpose of making his signal; but the heels of John only 
rose ; the head fell ; the cutter sheered out, and sailed with the tide ; 
and when the senses of John Rose came back to him, be was in the 
ii'ide Atlantic with not even a distant peak in sight. Drowning, or 
something worse, was his anticipation ; but John Rose was not destined 
to have his exit in that element. They stood across the Bay of 
Biscay, and landing him at Corunna, gave him dollars to the value of 
live pounds. With no language, save Gaelic and Scotch, he plodded 
his way to Oporto ; and from thence he returned to England, where he 
ceases to be matter of history. 



SCANDAL OF THE COURT OF NAPOLEON. 

Memoires d^unc Contemporaine ; ou, Souvenirs d*une Femme Bur les prindptuz Per- 
onnages de la K^publique, da Consiilat, de TEmpire, &c. 6 Vola. en 8vo. Paril 
827 — 1828. Londrea, Dulao. 

The desire to pry into the private actions of illustrious persons has 
»ecome a disease of our times. It is difficult to say whether Eng- 
dnd or France excel in administering provocatives to this depraved 
uriosity. We call it depraved, because the great object of all the 
/riters of scandalous memoirs, and the great point of gusto with all 
he readers, is, that the commonest order of minds shall be upon a level 
yith the highest, in having cognizance of their vices and foibles ; in 
»thcr words, that all the countless thousands who derive wit and wisdom 
rom circulating libraries, shall degrade every " hero" or man of genius, 
nto a very common-place fellow, by being, with reference to his habits, 
Q the condition of his " valet-de-chambre." This is the secret of the at- 
ractive memoir-writing of the present day ; and whether the dose be 
dministered to the public debility by the scandal-mongers of Paris 
»r of London, it is equally stimulating, enfeebling, and destructive of 
he heart and the understanding. 

But the seductive draught is still more alluring when we have a 
hance of beholding the weaknesses of great men in a point where 
lost men are weak. The memoirs of mistresses have ever been at- 
ractive, from Ninon de I'Enclosto Ann Bellamy. Our own day has 
2en such productions rendered a vehicle for the most infamous 
-auds that the united power of the courtezan and the swindler could 
evise. The success of an unnameable person in England has, perhaps, 
I some degree produced the volumes before us. But we must be just, 
.'his lady does not record her adventures for the purpose of pillaging 
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or scandalizing those whom she has, unfortunately for themselves, en-, 
trapped into her net. Her destiny brought her acquainted with some 
remarkable men ; and now she is glad to eke out the means of grati- 
fication, both of her pocket and her vanity, by writing her reminiscences. 
The book is as amusing, and perhaps as instructive, a.s many of more 
virtuous pretensions. At any rate, it is very curious ; and we may there- 
fore, without any dereliction of principle, tell the English public some- 
thing about a work, which, at this moment, occupies no inconsiderable 
portion of the attention of the salons of Paris. The confessions of a pret- 
ty woman, who has been familiarly known to the most celebrated charac- 
ters of modern France — who participated in the glories of her chieftains 
and warriors — has been the friend and confidant of queens and mistresses; 
who narrates with grace and elegance — who speaks with enthusiasm of 
her military exploits, and of her amorous adventures with modesty and 
reserve, — could not fail to obtain a temporary celebrity, and to excite 
a lively interest, among the frivolous inmates of the boudoirs of that 
talking city. 

The Contefnporaine must be an object of great interest to those 
who are not at once revolted by the style in which the lady has passed 
her life. Beside the oppressors whom she has known, and whose cha- 
racters she delineates, and the multitude of events, of busy and 
tumultuous catastrophes, which she records, this much admired lady 
has, according to one of her energetic expressions, lived douhlcy nearly 
all her life. Very different from those women who imagine it impossible 
to love seriously more than once, she being of an impassionahle nature, 
and one whose heart frequently beats to escape from her bosom, had, in 
addition to a husband, whom she married for love, at the age of twelve or 
thirteen, three other titled lovers, the young Marescot, General Mo- 
reau, and Marshal Ney. Besides, " love alone has not filled up the 
span of her existence," as she was incessantly tormented with the 
resistless stimulus of curiosity and activity. She was contemporary 
with all the great events of the revolution, and of the empire ; and as 
she expresses it herself, within the compass of twenty-three years she 
had witnessed the triumphs of Valency, and the funerals of Waterloo. 
The following fact is connected with the commencement of her career, 
and we introduce it because it proves that the martial inclinations of 
our heroine (for she was a follower of Mars as well as of Cupid) had 
not closed her heart against the tender feelings, and because, more- 
over, it tends to exhibit in the clearest light the spirit which animated 
the generals of France at the commencement of the revolutionary 
war ; — 

*' Some despatches were now received by General Dessoles, which gave a 
new turn to our conversation ; and, fortunately for myself, proved favourable 
to the execution of my plan. The subject of these despatches related to some 
new measures of severity which were to be put in force against such of the 
emigrants as the French army might make prisoners in Holland. How ^eat 
was my joy when I heard the principal officers that made part of our society, 
deplore bitterly the extreme severity of the orders which were conveyed to 
them, and communicate with each on the means of eluding them ! They 
all concurred in loudly condemning the harshness of General Bournonville, 
and the connection which he still kept with several of the most violent revo- 
lutionists. They all likewise condemned the cruelty of General Vandarame* 
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' We all certainly desire liberty/ exclaimed Generals Saint-Suzanne, Saints 
Cyr, Dessoles, and Grouchy ; * -without liberty there is no safety for France, 
but it must be liberty without the scaffold.' I then by degrees mingled with 
the conversation, and more than once I had the pleasure of hearing the 
same generous sentiments repeated in my presence, which animated the 
breasts of the greatest number of the French officers. But however they 
might deplore the severity of the laws against the emigrants, the republican 
officers did not spare their censures on the fatal determination adopted by 
such vast numbers of Frenchmen who had abandoned their native cou^itry, 
and allied themselves with foreign despots for its subjugation. 

" Grouchy, however, remained obstinately silent, though I was very 
eager to hear his opinion on the subject. I ventured to pronounce a few 
words in favour of the emigrants, and observed, that they were justified in 
following the standards of their king, and that besides flight was the only 
means of safety left to the body of the noblesse from the very commencement 
of the revolution. ' Madam,* replied Grouchy, ' it was in France that they 
ought to have reared the royal standard ; I belonged to the noblesse myself, 
yet I have never quitted France 5 I have continued to serve my country, and. 
my country has never rejected me.' After these few remarks, he remained 
silent, while the discussion was carried on between the other officers. I 
afterwards went up to him, and fixing a significant look upon him, I ex- 
claimed, * Well, general, you whom 1 was inclined to consider as the most 
indulgent of all, I now find to be the most cruel.' 

** I hung down my head and sighed, as I made this short remark ; and as 
this sigh seemed to reveal to Grouchy the extent of my fears for the two 
fugitives, and the hopes which I first founded on him, he instantly ap- 
proached me and said, ' Madam, if they interest you in their favour, I shall 
consider them less culpable.' 1 now clearly perceived that he understood my 
intentions, and a smile on my part was ray only reply. ' Ah ! ' exclaimed 
Grouchy, * I would give my life for such a smile.' But I stopped the con- 
versation abruptly, and contented myself with promising him to renew the 
conversation that evening, at six o'clock, in the garden. Tea was now served up ; 
the ladies, like so many Hebes, were occupied pouring out nectar to these 
gods of war ; and each of them endeavoured to shew off to the best advantage. 
As for myself, I always entertained great contempt for the routine of house- 
keeping; and seating myself before an old harpsichord, I endeavoured to 
cloak the anxiety that overwhelmed my breast under the appearance of ex- 
treme gaiety, and began to play some waltz tunes with all possible vivacity 
and animation. Grouchy displayed more attention than usual, and en- 
deavoured to remove the melancnoly which inwardly preyed on my heart, 
and occasionally appeared upon my brow ; and in this effort he frequently 
succeeded. At the same time. General DesoUes amused himself with teach- 
ing the beautiful Madame Vandestra the military motions ; but at the third 
* half face to the ri^ht,' the young recruit, not being yet sufficiently drilled, 
upset the tea-table, and threw down the beautiful Japan porcelain with 
wnich it was decked out. This awkward circumstance produced endless 
bursts of laughter ; but in the midst of the general confusion, I distinctly 
heard these words pronounced in my ear : Mt is now six o'clock — ^repair to 
the garden.' I started at the sound, and hung down my head in silence. 
Grouchy went out ; and after a little hesitation, I quitted the apartment, 
repeating to myself whatever occurred to me to excuse the indiscretion of 
my conduct. 

'^ It was still day light when I arrived at the place of rendezvous ; the 
general came to meet me with a respectful politeness, and a manner calcu- 
Eited to remove the uneasiness I must have felt at such a proceeding. 
' Madam,' said he, * if it were not for the desire you feel to do some service 
to others, I should not undoubtedly have the honour of seeuig you here. It 
is my wish to second your generous intentions ; but you know the obligations 
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which honour and duty impose upon me. I am persuaded that you will reauest 
nothing contrary to tnese sacred obligations. Speak, madam, and tell me 
what I am to do.' ^ General,' replied I, ' I want a passport for two of my 
attendants, who are going to the Texel ; they set out to-night.' ' What is 
that which you require from me .^ It is not in my power ; I am not in com- 
mand here. At this flat refusal, my heart was rent with distress. ' Un- 
happy wretches ! ' I exclaimed ; and renewed my suit with the general, who 
for some time made no reply ; but at last stated to me in a few words all the 
difficulties that stood in the way of my request ; though I must do hun the 
justice to acknowledge, that he did not even once allude to the personal 
danger which he was liable to incur by such an act of complaisance towards 
myself. We had now gradually reached the door of a very elegant pavillion, 
situated at the extremity of the grove, where we were walking. Prepara- 
tions had been made in it for a musical entertainment in the evening ; the 
weather was cold, and the darkness increased every moment. The pavillion 
was well lighted ; we went in and placed ourselves by the fire side. I then 
renewed my supplications ; I painted in strong colours the afflicting condi« 
tion of the two emigrants — their extreme misery and distress. Grouchy 
beheld me in silence, and afterwards sighed and turned away his eyes. At 
last, after considerable hesitation, he exclaimed, * They shall get out to-mor- 
row in one of your carriages.' ' Yes,' replied I, ' and they shall be joined 
by two of their relations, who are also in my service.' A fresh silence suc- 
ceeded these few words ; and as I perceived that I could not bring the 
general to a formal consent to my request, I employed every form of persua- 
sion, and every expression of esteem and confidence that was justifiable, in 
order to obtain the signature that was to save the lives of my dependants. 
The materials for writing were at hand, and Grouchy took up the pen, and 
repeatedly threw it down again. The time was now rapidly elapsmg, and 
every minute added to the anguish and sufferings of the unnappy fugitives. 
' Alas ! ' cried I, at last, * you pretended a few minutes ago, that you would 
give your life for a single smile of mine ; but has it since lost all its charm 
and efficacy in your eyes ? ' At these words. Grouchy seized my hand with 
transport, and devoured it with kisses. He then took up the pen and 
signed the passport. A smile was the remuneration of his kindness. 

There is, it must be acknowledged, something very picturesque and 
interesting in the description of this female ; who, at the early age of 
sixteen or seventeen, was living in the midst of the etdts majors of 
the republican armies, clad in a military uniform ; and who partook, 
with a degree of nonchalance perfectly feminine, the fatigues of the 
campj and the pleasures that usually accompany victory. When she 
became the mistress of Moreau, she followed him in his marches 
with the [army of the Sambre and Meuse ; and afterwards in the 
less dangerous occupation of the command of the army of Italy. 
It is pleasing to read her narrative of the first exploits of the repub- 
lican armies. 

The conquest of Belgium-— the moral disposition of the French 
army — the heroic defence of Lisle, when besieged by the troops of 
the Coalition, while the inhabitants beheld with indifference the 
burning of their houses, and vied with the soldiery in acts of bravery— 
the Austrians compelled to raise the siege after having nearly reduced 
the city to ashes.— —Such were the first military achievements that 
fired the ambition of the Contemporaine, attached her to the revo- 
lution, and made the republican Moreau the hero of her heart. 

With the memorable events of the early wars of the republic, our 
Contemporaine was intimately connected; and she speaks with a 
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lively admiration of the gallant cliicfa who figured bo eoDBpicoonsly at 
thut period of husy warfare. Kleber, Grouchy, Berthier, Piohe- 
gru, and Ncy, were her intimate friends; and she describes thenHy 
as she describes licrself, with their virtues and defects. Unfortu- 
nately, both in politics and love, constancy is not the predominant 
quality in the character of our heroine : for a single audience with 
Napoleon, ngaiiist whom Moreau had bequeathed her a share of his 
hatred, was sufliciont to banish all her republican principlesy and to 
fasten her as a slave to the victorious car of the great paradox of the 
revolution. Tlic manner in which this extraordinary nietamorphosis 
was acliicved is thus rc(!orded : — 

" I was invited to a grand supper ; and as I was repairing to my toilet^ I 
found; to my great astouishnicut, a note from one of the most intimate friends 
of tlie cmpiTor, requiring me to attend at the imperial palace with the penon 
who was sent to me. I could now, if I were writing a romance, give vent to 
fine expressions of offended virtue, and magnificent terms of refusal and dis- 
dain ; but I write facts and events resulting from an eccentric and adven- 
turous character. But let that sincerity which makes me spurn at lying and 
hypocrisy, be allowed in some degree to be a virtue in me, to conaole me for 
the absence of the other virtues. I manifested no irresolution, for was not 
my vanity engaged.'* But though ambition was not my ruling passion, yet I 
must confess, that my toilet on this occasion was not neglected ; and that my 
dress displayed ambition, if not my mind. AVTien I arrived at the palace^ I 
found the emperor's friend, who complimented me on my punctuauty, and 
assured me of the high esteem which his majesty entertainea for me. ' It is 
not necessary for me,' said he, ' to dictate to you tlie language you are to hold ; 
but I venture to recommend to you very gravely, not to be intimidated if 
you are spoken to about Moreau. 

" ' Intimidated ! * cried I. ' But if I am spoken to about Moreau^ or 
Ney, farewell to his majesty.' 

" ' Foolish eccentricity/ cried he. ' Prevail on yourself to be agreeable^ 
and you will thank me for my advice.' 

'* At this very moment a door that I had not perceived was half opened; 
the emperor's friend withdrew, and I found myself in a closet of ten feet 
square with one for whom an empire was too scanty. At first there was 
neither salutation nor compliments ; but coming up to me he said, ' Do you 
know that you look six years younger here than you do on the stage ? * 

" ' I am happy to find it so.' 

'^ * You were very inthnate with Moreau ? ' 

*' * Extremely so.' 

*' ' He has committed many follies for your sake.' 

*' I made no reply to that observation. The emperor came nearer to me, 
and we chatted with a little more freedom. He became very agreeable, and 
I found him so much so that I gradually forgot Moreau, and, what is more, 
the emperor and king ; but the conversation was more brisk than sentimental. 
It was easy, however, to discover that Napoleon was not a man over whom 
women could rule ; not that he was exempt from weaknesses, but because he 
was above those blind attachments which prove so ruinous to princes and to 
states. There never would be any reasonable apprehension, under his sway, 
that the public treasures would be wasted away to dispel the vapours or the 
head-ache of a female favourite. He was fully acquainted with my whole 
history, and the singularity of my life ; and he asked me if I was engaged at 
the theatre of Milan, and intended to continue at it. I replied, that * It 
was my intention to travel into the Tyrol, as soon as the holidays were over.* 
He then gave me a very significant glance, and asked if I was not a German. 
' NOj sire/ replied J ; 'I am a native of Italy ; but my heart is Frencbt' 
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He then looked at me more steadfastly ; and after a moment of indecision he 
he said, in the true style of royal or ministerial nonchalance : ^ I shall not 
forget you.' After this reply in the official style, he disappeared, and I was 
reconducted hy my introducer, who overwhelmed me with questions, to which 
I replied in a manner to satisfy his curiosity and his henevolence, and we 
separated very good friends. On my return home I experienced an extra-i 
ordinary agitation : I was proud, and was now humhled; and the past seemed 
to upbraid me for the present. I could not help reflecting, that nine years 
before I occupied the same palace, since become the imperial residence, with 
a degree of splendour equal to that enjoyed by its royal inmates ; and I re- 
turned from it with a strong impression of admiration for the persecutor of 
him to whom I was indebted for those honours; a persecutor who now 
substituted his own idea in the place of that of the exiled victim. Tormented 
by these reflections, I was on the point of forming some prudent resolutions, 
but fatality interposed to check them. Two days elapsed, and I heard no 
more on the subject. The wounded spirit of vanity amalgamated with the 
pangs of ennui, when I received a visit from the grand marshal of the palace. 
He astonished me much more by the magnificence of the present which he 
brought me, than by the intimation of a second audience with the emperor. 
I was inclined to refuse a present to which I had no just title ; but Duroc 
gave me such valid reason for accepting it, that I submitted from excess of 
loyalty ; asking his opinion, at the same time, whether I should thank the 
emperor for it. ' Undoubtedly,' said he ; * otherwise he would ask after 
you with a degree of peevishness and uneasiness : and would, at any rate, 
look upon your refusal as a finesse, or an offence. The emperor is not like 
other men ; nor should he be treated like them.' In the evening I repaired 
to the palace, having received an order to that purpose. My introduction was 
as before ; but I had a longer time to wait. The grand marshal led me into 
a spacious apartment, which had rather the appearance of a ministerial office 
than the boudoir of a prince. The emperor was engaged in signing a vast 
number of despatches, and only cast a glance at us in coming in. The 
marshal made me a sign to sit down, and then retired. A long quarter of an 
hour elapsed before the emperor seemed to recollect my presence ; but turning 
round on a sudden, without dropping his pen, he observed that I was tired 
and uneasy. ' That, sire, is impossible,* replied I. * How impossible } * 
* Am I not present at the avocations of a great man ? Is not that sufficient 
ground for interesting my vanity .'* ' Upon that I rose, and he did the same ; and 
approaching me with much more ease and grace than at our former interview, 
on a sudden he turned towards his bureau^ crossed the apartment, and rang 
the bell, when I saw a mameluke, with several men remaining behind, enter 
at a door opposite to that by which I had come in. I was so thunderstruck 
by this sudden apparition, that I did not hear a word ; the eyes of the mame- 
luke were fixed upon me in a frightful manner, and he delivered a pacquet to 
the emperor, who turned in silence to his bureau. I arose in a state of 
uneasiness, and walked about with an air of freedom, as if I did not perceive 
the emperor coming gently behind me. I soon caught his eye ; he viewed 
me with glances more expressive of Italian energy than of imperial dignity. 
I did not attend to the strictness of etiquette, but this freedom only rendered 
him more agreeable than usual, and our familiar conversation was prolonged, 
without being observed by him or myself, till two o'clock in the morning. 
' Then, sire, it seems you do not sleep ? * observed I. ' As little as possible/ 
replied he. * Whatever is stolen from sleep, is added to our real existence,* 

^Mn speaking of so extraordinary a man, the most minute particulars possess 
a certain degree of interest, and therefore I hope to be excused for a few de- 
tails. Much has been said about his blunt and abrupt manner, but hatred 
has dictated those remarks. Undoubtedly Napoleon was not a great man 
after the lady style, but his gallantry, inasmuch as it possessed a shade of 
originality; became more pleasing and seductive; it charmed because it was 
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all his own. He never told a woman that she was heautiful^ but he detailed 
her charms with the taste and discrimination of an artist. 

^' It has been also observed that his complexion had a disagreeable tinge^ 
which is visible in men of colour^ but this was not the case ; those who have 
seen him near will join their testimony with mine in contradiction to that 
report. Napoleon appeared to me in a better light as emperor than as consul. 
His CQuntenance acquired dignity in the former rank without losing its original 
simplicity ; his glance was deeply penetrating ; and the fine ouUines of his 
profile especially recalled the idea of Cesarian dignity^ as indicative of im- 
perial prp-eminence. His hands, which were spoken so highly of , did not 
belie their character; and I did not fail to make a remark at their astonishing 
whiteness, a compliment which he replied to with a smile resembling that ot 
a pretty woman. Thus, even in the most superior characters, there is always 
a tittle niche for childish vanity." 

From this interview, Napoleon occurred to our heroine as the 
greatest man of the age. The concentrated rays of glory emanating 
from genius, military renown, and vast achievements, played round 
his brows. " He was the victorious warrior, the sovereign legislator ; 
and even his military enterprises were acts of profound political wis- 
dom." Henceforth her enthusiasm for him knew no bounds. She 
no longer recollected the Moreau, in whom, she says, she had 
always rather a protector than a lover : she even was on the point of 
forgetting Ney himself; the only man to whom it was allotted "to 
inspire her with that exalted love, that towering passion that repays 
with tortures for a momentary period of happiness." Napoleon him- 
self was not insensible to so much devotion and tenderness ; the Con- 
temporaire received from him a very magnificent present, and was 
placed at a later period, by his all-powerful protection, with the Prin- 
cess Eliza. 

When we read the long list of the various personages that the 
Contemporaine harnessed to her car of victory, we are convinced that 
she roust have been, at least, beautiful; and, that at the period 
which she styles, the " Saturnalia of the Directory," she must have 
shared with Mesdames Recamier and Tallien, the admiration of the 
circles of Paris. After the death of her husband, whom her conjugal 
infidelities had precipitated into the grave, Moreau revealed his 
intention to her, " to raise her to the rank which she might justly 
claim in the world, and the privileges of that public estimation which 
she had wantonly sacrificed.'* At the very moment, when, as she 
expresses it herself, " she had fallen not only from her claims to 
consideration, but was placed, by general opinion, among that class of 
females, whose beauty is their only merit and their only fortune," 
Marshal Ney loved her to distraction. Grouchy, at her request, had 
hazarded the dangers of the scaffold by assisting the escape of two 
emigrants. Regnault de Saint Jean d'Angely reckoned her among 
the number of his dearest friends, and used to read to her, (as Moli^re 
did to his servant maid,) all the speeches which he had to deliver, 
in the Legislative Chamber, or at the Academy ; and when she mani- 
fested an intention to appear on the boards of the Theatre Franjais, 
he gave her some excellent instructions in declamation, which, how- 
ever, did not prevent her from being hissed. Talleyrand carried his 
gallantry towards our heroine so very far, as to roll up her hair in 
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banknotes in the guise of papillotes. Bonaparte, to use her own terms, 
" preserved a delicious recollection" of her while he lived ; and even 
the austere physiognomy of Fouch6 melted before her eyes. 

In reading the narratives of the various campaigns in which the 
Coutemporaine was engaged, we are compelled to allow her the merit 
of braveiy and courage. While she was yet a child, she shared in 
the triumphs of Valmy ; and when more advanced in life, she was 
present at the sanguinary battle of Eylau, where being engaged in the 
thickest of the fray, " she received a stab over the left eye which 
covered her face with blood," on which Ney exclaimed, " Now we are 
truly comrades in arms; — that deserves the cross!" She was, also, 
engaged in the dismal campaign of Russia, in which she shot a 
Cossack; and in that of 1814, " My countenance," says she, " was 
known to all the grenadiers of the Old Guard." She was witness to 
the abdication at Fontainbleau : she beheld, as Napoleon reviewed 
the guard, " the big tears falling on the mustachioes of the oldest 
grenadiers." She even beheld the tears dropping from the noble eyes 
of the emperor himself, who then appeared so beautiful to her, that 
she was on the point of throwing herself on her knees before him, and 
making him an offer of her remaining days for his service. Last of 
all, she was present at Waterloo, where she was covered with dust and 
glory, and after the battle she returned to Paris to repair the ravages 
of her toilet, and to offer to Napoleon, who was then confined at 
Malmaison, " an heroic and royal counsel; something very generous, 
grand, and gigantic." What this counsel was, she does not state, but 
gives us to understand that the great man, whom she found feeble and 
dejected, had not resolution enough to follow her advice, and on that 
occasion displayed less courage than a woman. After this most 
awful crisis, the Coutemporaine, finding herself useless in the field 
of love and glory, devoted herself to the cause of the unfortunate, and 
to the practice of diplomatic intrigues. 

It was under the princess Eliza, the beloved sister of Napoleon, 
who ruled over Tuscany, like a true Semiramis, that our heroine 
served her apprenticeship to the difficult trade of the Mettemichs and 
Talleyrands. Profiting by the privileges usually granted to crowned 
heads, Eliza, though married to the old adjutant Bacciochi, had 
nevertheless lovers by the dozens, and it was to bring back to her the 
handsome Count Cenesi Albizzi, who had fled from her chains, 
that our heroine received her first mission to the court of Murat, 
where the faithless lover had taken refuge, whom she, as she repre- 
sents, brought back repentant to the feet of the grand duchess. It 
appears that this suscessful essay, and the compliments and presents 
that resulted from it, inspired our Coutemporaine with a strong incli- 
nation far diplomacy ; and, if we may believe her half-official hints, 
we should suspect her of having had a share in the return of Napoleon 
from Elba. M. Regnault de Saint Jean d'Angely, to whom she never 
ceased to repeat, after the first return of the Bourbons, " Are my 
attachment and devotion required ? — I am ready to devote myself to 
the cause," had once invited her to a breakfast party, composed of 
military men, at which politics were most formidably introduced ; 
and " entre la poire et le fromage." Notldng less was talked of 
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than a change of all the reigning dynasties of Europe; and in all \ 
these plans of universal regeneration, an assurance of saccess was \ 
manifest, and a confidence ^' that overruled my imagination^ volcanic i 
as it is by its own nature and constitution. The voice of these brave 
men resounded like the shout of victory." The champagne, which pro- 
duced its usual ciTocts, made it plain to our Contemporaine, that the 
valiant men with whom she breakfasted, were privy to the intentions 
of Napoleon, and that he only waited for a favourable moment to 
re-occupy his throne. Being totally devoted to the interests of the hero, 
" who had loved her for a moment," she scrupled not to promote the 
designs of Regnault and his friends. Being then a conspirator without 
knowing it, she set out for the island of Elba. She went ashore there, 
and " a certain dignity of manner, acquired by mingling largely with 
the great world, an advantage which the theatrical profession rather 
increases than diminishes," caused her to be taken for the empress! 
She visited the man who had loved her for a moment, returned to 
Paris, and distinguished herself on 20th March by her zeal in favour 
of her hero. At the close of that day, on which she had displayed 
such ardour for the Bonapartists, she returned home '^ harassed with 
happiness." 

The ceremony in the Champ de Mars, during which she was so 
deeply agitated, that she assures us, that had she possessed the 
virtues of Iphis^enin, she would have consented to be immolated as a 
victim for the wcirare of all, and for the welfare " of one ;" — the 
battle of Waterloo, in which she introduces groups of celebrated 
soldiers around the emperor; and the second abdication of Napoleon; 
the death of JMurat; and all the particulars of the arrest, trial, con- 
demnation, and execution of Marshal Ney, occupy the last part of the 
sixth volume. 

The memoirs of our Contcmporaine have obtained a high degree of 
success, but that circumstance docs not excite our surprise. For we 
meet in them with several valuable and curious points of information 
respecting the political history of France, with a great number of par- 
ticulars of the public and ])rivate life of Napoleon, and other con- 
spicuous characters, who have figured away during the revolution, and 
under the imperial reginio. Yet we still indulge the piivileges of 
laughing (a right which we justly claim) at the panide which she 
makes of her disintorostcdiioss, and her military prowess and atchieve- 
ments ; at hor extravagant amours, and the air of mystery in which she 
shrouds several of hor porsoiiaafes. IJowevcr tJie jNlemoirs of Madame 
Ida Saint Elme (for that is the true name of the Contcmporaine), if 
not the best written, and most instructive, are at least as amusing and 
interesting as any that have appeared for a considerable time. — She 
may be as great a falsifier as Madame Genlis; but she has not the 
vice of hypocrisy. 
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PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKB^ 

WATER-WORKS, MINES, &C. 



CANALS. 



Aftliton 

IlirminKliam 

Coventry 

EUesmt'rc and Cliestor 

Grand Junction 

Huddrrndeld 

Kcnnet and Avon 

Lancaster 

Leeds and Liverpool 

Oxford 

Regent's 

Rochdale 

StaiTord and Worct-ster . , . 

Trent and Mer*ey 

Warwick and Birmingham, 
Worcester ditto 



DOCKS. 



Commercial • . . . 

East India 

London 

St. Catherine's 100 

West India 



WATER WORKS. 



East Ijondon . . . 
O rand Junction 

Kent 

South London . 
West Middlesex 



GAS COMPANIES. 

City of London 100 

Ditto, New 100 

Phoenix 50 

Imperial 

United General 50 

Westminster 



Amt. I Per 
paid. ', share. 



17 

100 

133 

100 

57 

40 

47 

100 

100 

40 

85 

140 

100 

100 

78 



100 
100 
100 
70 
100 



100 

50 

100 

100 

60 



' 135 

10 300 

1200 

111 

305 

18 

29 

25 

392 

700 

25 

100 

800 

8-20 

263 

54 



81 
92 
88 
65 
206 



90 
50 
31 
50 
40 
50 



INSURANCE 0FFICB8. 

Albion 500 

I Alliance 100 

• > Ditto Marine 200 

10 Atlas 50 

British CommereUl 50 

Globe 

(Guardian 100 

Hope 50 

Imperial 500 

Ditto Life 100 

Law Life 100 

London S5 

Protector.. SO 

Rock aO 

Royal Exchange • 



MINES. 



: Anglo-Mexican 100 

i liolanos 300 

5i I Brazilian 100 

5 I Colombian 100 
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HoBERT >V. Moore, Broker, 

5, Bank Chambers, Lotbbury. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



In th6 press, The Americans As They Are. Exemplified in a Tour throagh tlie 
Valley of the Mississippi ; embracing Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Miafloari« 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, &c. By the Author of " Austria Am 
It Is." 

A new edition of the Adventures of Naufragus is in the press, and will be ready 
in a few weeks. 

In the press. Gomez Arias, or the Moors of the Alpujarras ; a Spanish Historical 
Romance. By Don Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio. Dedicated, by perHussion, to tSsa 
Right Hon. Lord Holland. 

In the press, Observations on Projections, and a Description of a Georama; by 
Mr. Delanglard, Member of the Geographical Society of Paris, and Inventor &c. of 
the Georama there. 

Shortly will be published, the First lines of Philosophical and Practical ChemiBtnr, 
including the recent Discoveries and Doctrines of the Science; by Mr, J, S. ForsytB, 
author of many useful and popular medical works. 

On the first of April, in one vol. 12mo. with plates and map. Private Journal of a 
Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, and a Residence in the Sandwich Islands during the 
Years 182:2, 1823, 1824, and 1825, by C. S. Stewart, late American Missionary at 
the Sadnwichy with an Introduption and occasional Notes by the Rev. W. Ellis. 



